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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 


WE are indebted to the keen sight and disinterested care 
of friends for many small corrections. We desire to thank 
especially Professor Lock, Mr. C. H. Turner, the Revs. F. 
E. Brightman, and R. B. Rackham. We have also, where 
necessary, inserted references to the edition of 4 Ezra, by 
the late Mr. Bensly, published in Texts and Studies, iii. 2. 
No more extensive recasting of the Commentary has been 
attempted. 

W. S. 
A. C. H. 


OxrForD, Lem, 1896. 





PREFACE 





THE commentaries on the Epistle to the Romans 
which already exist in English, unlike those on some other 
Books of the New Testament, are so good and so varied 
that to add to their number may well seem superfluous. 
Fortunately for the present editors the responsibility for 
attempting this does not rest with them. In a series of 
commentaries on the New Testament it was impossible 
that the Epistle to the Romans should not be included 
and should not hold a prominent place. There are few 
books which it is more difficult to exhaust and few in 
regard to which there is more to be gained from renewed 
interpretation by different minds working under different 
conditions. If it is a historical fact that the spiritual 
revivals of Christendom have been usually associated with 
closer study of the Bible, this would be true in an eminent 
degree of the Epistle to the Romans. The editors are 
under no illusion as to the value of their own special con- 
tribution, and they will be well content that it should find 
its proper level and be assimilated or left behind as it 
deserves. 

Perhaps the nearest approach to anything at all dis- 
tinctive in the present edition would be (1) the distribution 
of the subject-matter of the commentary, (2) the attempt 
to furnish an interpretation of the Epistle which might be 
described as historical. 

Some experience in teaching has shown that if a difficult 
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Epistle like the Romans is really to be understood and 
grasped at once as a whole and in its parts, the argument 
should be presented in several different ways and on several 
different scales at the same time. And it is an advantage 
when the matter of a commentary can be so broken up that 
by means of headlines, headings to sections, summaries, 
paraphrases, and large and small print notes, the reader 
may not either lose the main thread of the argument in the 
crowd of details, or slur over details In seeking to obtain 
a general idea. While we are upon this subject, we may 
explain that the principle which has guided the choice of 
large and small print for the notes and longer discussions 
is not exactly that of greater or less importance, but rather 
that of greater or less directness of bearing upon the 
exegesis of the text. This principle may not be carried 
out with perfect uniformity: it was an experiment the 
effect of which could not always be judged until the 
commentary was in print; but when once the type was 
set the possibility of improvement was hardly worth the 
trouble and expense of resetting. 
The other main object at which we have aimed is th 

of making our exposition of the Epistle historical, that 
of assigning to it its true position in place and time—on 
the one hand in relation to contemporary Jewish thought, 
and on the other hand in relation to the growing body of 
Christian teaching. We have endeavoured always to bear 
in mind not only the Jewish education and training of the 
writer, which must clearly have given him the framework 
of thought and language in which his ideas are cast, but — 
also the position of the Epistle in Christian literature, It 
was written when a large part of the phraseology of the 
newly created body was still fluid, when a number of words 
had not yet come to have a fixed meaning, when their 
origin and associations—to us obscure—were still fresh 
and vivid. The problem which a commentator ought to 
propose to himself in the first instance is not what answeg 
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does the Epistle give to questions which are occupying 
men’s minds now, or which have occupied them in any 
past period of Church history, but what were the questions 
of the time at which the Epistle was written and what 
meaning did his words and thoughts convey to the writer 
himself. 

It is in the pursuit of this original meaning that we have 
drawn illustrations somewhat freely from Jewish writings, 
both from the Apocryphal literature which is mainly the 
product of the period between 100 B.C, and 100 A_D., and 
(although less fully) from later Jewish literature. In the 
former direction we have been much assisted by the 
attention which has been bestowed in recent years on 
these writings, particularly by the excellent editions of the 
Psalms of Solomon and of the Book of Enoch. It is by 
a continuous and careful study of such works that any 
advance in the exegesis of the New Testament will be 
possible. For the later Jewish literature and the teaching 
of the Rabbis we have found ourselves in a position of 
greater difficulty. A first-hand acquaintance with this 
literature we do not possess, nor would it be easy for most 
students of the New Testament to acquire it. Moreover 
complete agreement among the specialists on the subject 
does not as yet exist, and a perfectly trustworthy standard 
of criticism seems to be wanting. We cannot therefore feel 
altogether confident of our ground. At the same time we 
have used such material as was at our disposal, and cer- 
tainly to ourselves it has been of great assistance, partly as 
suggesting the common origin of systems of thought which 
have developed very differently, partly by the striking 
contrasts which it has afforded to Christian teaching. 

Our object is historical and not dogmatic. Dogmatics 
are indeed excluded by the plan of this series of commen- 
taries, but they are excluded also by the conception which 
we have formed for ourselves of our duty as commentators. 
We have sought before all things to understand St. Paul, 
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and to understand him not only in relation to his sur- 
roundings but also to those permanent facts of human 
nature on which his system is based. It is possible that 
in so far as we may succeed in doing this, data may be 
supplied which at other times and in other hands may be 
utilized for purposes of dogmatics ; but the final adjust- 
ments of Christian doctrine have not been in our thoughts. 

To this general aim all other features of the commentary 
are subordinate. It is no part of our design to be in the 
least degree exhaustive. If we touch upon the history of 
exegesis it is less for the sake of that history in itself than 
as helping to throw into clearer relief that interpretation 
which we believe to be the right one. And in like manner 
we have not made use of the Epistle as a means for 
illustrating New Testament grammar or New Testament 
diction, but we deal with questions of grammar and diction 
just so far as they contribute to the exegesis of the text 
before us. No doubt there will be omissions which are not 
to be excused in this way. The literature on the Epistle 
to the Romans is so vast that we cannot pretend to have 
really mastered it. We have tried to take account of 
monographs and commentaries of the most recent date, 
but here again when we have reached what seemed to us 
a satisfactory explanation we have held our hand. In 
regard to one book in particular, Dr. Bruce’s St#. Paul’s 
Conception of Christianity, which came out as our own 
work was far advanced, we thought it best to be quite 
independent. On the other hand we have been glad to 
have access to the sheets relating to Romans in Dr. Hort’s 
forthcoming Introductions to Romans and Ephesians, which, 
through the kindness of the editors, have been in our 
possession since December last. 

The Commentary and the Introduction have been about 
equally divided between the two editors; but they have 
each been carefully over the work of the other, and they 
desire to accept a joint responsibility for the whole. The 
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editors themselves are conscious of having gained much 
by this co-operation, and they hope that this gain may be 
set off against a certain amount of unevenness which was 
inevitable. 

It only remains for them to express their obligations and 
thanks to those many friends who have helped them 
directly or indirectly in various parts of the work, and 
more especially to Dr. Plummer and the Rev. F. E. 
Brightman of the Pusey House. Dr. Plummer, as editor 
of the series, has read through the whole of the Com- 
mentary more than once, and to his courteous and careful 
criticism they owe much. To Mr. Brightman they are 
indebted for spending upon the proof-sheets of one half of 
the Commentary greater care and attention than many men 
have the patience to bestow on work of their own. 

The reader is requested to note the table of abbreviations 
on p. cx ff, and the explanation there given as to the 
Greek text made use of in the Commentary. Some addi- 
tional references are given in the Index (p. 444 ff). 


W. SANDAY. 


A. C. HEADLAM, 
OnvoRD, Whitswntids, 1255, 
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§ 1. ROME IN A.D. 58. 


Ir was during the winter 57-58, or early in the spring of the 
eg 58, according to almost all calculations, that St. Paul wrote 
is Epistle to the Romans, and that we thus obtain the first trust- 
worthy information about the Roman Church. Even if there be 
some slight error in the calculations, it is in any case impossible 
that this date can be far wrong, and the Epistle must certainly 
have been written during the early years of Nero’s reign. It would 
be unwise to attempt a full account either of the city or the empire 
at this date, but for the illustration of the Epistle and for the 
comprehension of St. Paul’s own mind, a brief reference to a few 
leading features in the history of each is necessary '. 

For certainly St. Paul was influenced by the name of Rome. In 
Rome, great as it is, and to Romans, he wishes to preach the 
Gospel: he prays for a prosperous journey that by the will of God 
he may come unto them: he longs to see them: the universality 
of the Gospel makes him desire to preach it in the universal city*. 
And the impression which we gain from the Epistle to the 
Romans is supported by our other sources of information. The. 
desire to visit Rome dominates the close of the Acts of the 
Apostles: ‘After I have been there, I must also see Rome.’ ‘As 
thou hast testified of me in Jerusalem, so must thou bear witness 
also at Rome’. The imagery of citizenship has impressed itself 
upon his language‘. And this was the result both of his experience 
and of his birth, Wherever Christianity had been preached the 
Roman authorities had appeared as the power which restrained 


1 The main authorities used for this section are Furneaux, 7he Anmals of 
Tacitus, vol. ii, and Schiller, Geschichte des Komischem Kaisserretchs wsotes 


® Acts xix. a1; xxiii. 17. 
* Phil. i. 27; iti. 20; Eph. fi. 19; Acts xxiii. 2. 
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the forces of evil opposed to it". The worst persecution of the 
Ctristians had been while Judaea was under the rule of a native 
prince. Everywhere the Jews had stirred up persecutions, and 
the imperial officials had interfered and protected the Apostle. 
And 80 both in this Epistle and throughout his life St. Paul 
emphasizes the duty of obedience to the civil government, and the 
necessity of fulfilling our obligations to it. But also St. Paul was 
himself a Roman citizen. This privilege, not then so common as 
it became later, would naturally broaden the view and impress the 
imagination of a provincial; and it is significant that the first clear 
conception of the universal character inherent in Christianity, the 
first bold step to carry it out, and the capacity to realize the import- 
ance of the Roman Church should come from an Apostle who was 
not a Galilaean peasant but a citizen of a universal empire. ‘We 
cannot fail to be struck with the strong hold that Roman ideas had 
on the mind of St. Paul,’ writes Mr. Ramsay, ‘ we feel compelled 
to suppose that St. Paul had conceived the great idea of Christianity 
as the religion of the Roman world; and that he thought of the 
various districts and countries in which he had preached as parts of 
the grand unity. He had the mind of an organizer; and to him 
the Christians of his earliest travels were not men of Iconium and 
of Antioch—they were a part of the Roman world, and were 
addressed by him as such®,’ 

It was during the early years of Nero’s reign that St. Paul first 
came into contact with the Roman Church. And the period is 
significant. It was what later times called the Quinquennium of 
Nero, and remembered as the happiest period of the Empire since 
the death of Augustus*. Nor was the judgement unfounded. It is 


1a Thess. ii. 7 5 saréxev, 6 1d waréyor. It is well known that the 
commonest interpretation of these words among the Fathers was the Roman 
Empire (see the Cafena of passages in Alford, iii. p. 56 ff.), and this accords 
most suitably with the time when the Epistle was written (¢. 53 A.D.). The 
only argument of any value for a later date and the unauthentic character of 
the whole Epistle or of the eschatological sections (ii. 1-12) is the attempt to 
explain this passage of the return of Nero, but such an interpretation is quite 
unnecessary, and does not particularly suit the words. St. Paul’s experience 
had taught him that there were lying restrained and checked great forces of 
evil which might at any time burst out, and this he calls the ‘mystery of 
iniquity,’ and describes in the language of the O. T. prophets. But everywhere 
the power of the civil government, as embodied in the Roman Empire (7d 
wkaréxov) and visibly personified in the Emperor (6 xaréxwy), restrained these 
forces. Such an interpretation, either of the eschatological passages of the 
Epistle or of the Apocalypse, does not destroy their deeper spiritual meaning; 
for the writers of the New Testament, as the prophets of the Old, reveal to us 
and generalize the spiritual forces of good and evil which underlie the surface 
of society. 

* Ramsay, The Church is the Roman Empire, pp. 147,148; cf. also pp. 60, 
yo, x58n. See also Lightfoot, Brbdical Essays, pp. 202-205. 

* Aur. Victor, Caes. 5, Eptt. 1a, Unde quidam prodidere, Tratansum solttum 
dicere, procul distare cunctos principes a Neronis guinguernio The expression 
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probable that even the worst excesses of Nero, like the worst cruelty 
of Tiberius, did little harm to the mass of the people even in Rome; 
and many even of the faults of the Emperors assisted in working 
out the new ideas which the Empire was creating. But at present 
we have not to do with faults. Members of court circles might 
have unpleasant and exaggerated stories to tell about the death of 
Britannicus; tales might have been circulated of hardly pardon- 
able excesses committed by the Emperor and a noisy band of 
companions wandering at night in the streets; the more respect- 
able of the Roman aristocracy would consider an illicit union 
with a freedwoman and a taste for music, literature, and the drama, 
signs of degradation, but neither in Rome nor in the provinces 
would the populace be offended ; more far-seeing observers might 
be able to detect worse signs, but if any ordinary citizen, or 
if any one acquainted with the provinces had been questioned, he 
would certainly have answered that the government of the Empire 
was good. This was due mainly to the gradual development of 
the ideas on which the Empire had been founded. The structure 
which had been sketched by the genius of Caesar, and built up 
by the art of Augustus, if allowed to develop freely, guaranteed 
naturally certain conditions of progress and good fortune. It was 
due also to the wise administration of Seneca and of Burrus. It 
was due apparently also to flashes of gexius and love of popularity 
en the part of the Emperor himself. 

The provinces were well governed. Judaea was at this time 
preparing for insurrection under the mule of Felix, but he was 
a legacy from the reign of Claudius. The difficulties in Armenia _ 
were met at once and vigorously by the appointment of Corbulo; 
the rebellion in Britain was wisely dealt with; even at the end of 
Nero’s reign the appointment of Vespasian to Judaea, as soon as 
the serious character of the revolt was known, shows that the 
Emperor still had the wisdom to select and the courage to appoint 
able men. During the early years a long list is given of trials 
for repetundae; and the number of convictions, while it shows that 
provincial government was not free from corruption, proves that 
it was becoming more and more possible to obtain justice. It 
was the corruption of the last reign that was condemned by 
the justice of the present. In the year 56, Vipsanius Laenas, 
governor of Sardinia, was condemned for extortion; in 54, 
Capito, the ‘Cilician pirate,’ was struck down by the senate 
‘with a righteous thunderbolt.’ Amongst the accusations against 


ixguerenivem may have been suggested by the cerfamen gasiteguessmale which 
ere founded in Rome, as Dio tells us, imtp ris owrnpias THs Te Siapovijs Tod 
wparous av7ov, Dio, Zpit. lxi, 21; Tac. Ams. xiv. 20; Suet. Vere 12; ct. the 
soins described, Eckhel, vi. 264; Cohen, i p. 282, 47-65. CaR. QUING 
ROM, CO. Livia 
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Suillius in 58 was the misgovernment of Asia. And not only were 
the favourites of Claudius condemned, better men were appointed 
in their place. It is recorded that freedmen were never made 
procurators of imperial provinces. And the Emperor was able in 
many cases, in that of Lyons, of Cyrene, and probably of Ephesus, 
to assist and pacify the provincials by acts of generosity and 
benevolence *. 

We may easily, perhaps, lay too much stress on some of the 
measures attributed to Nero; but many of them show, if not the 
policy of his reign, at any rate the tendency of the Empire. The 
police regulations of the city were strict and well executed*, An 
attack was made on the exactions of publicans, and on the excessive 
power of freedmen. Law was growing in exactness owing to the 
influence of Jurists, and was justly administered except where the 
Emperor’s personal wishes intervened *. Once the Emperor—was it 
a mere freak or was it an act of far-seeing political insight ?— 
proposed a measure of free trade for the whole Empire. Governors 
of provinces were forbidden to obtain condonation for exactions by 
the exhibition of games. The proclamation of freedom to Greece 
may have been an act of dramatic folly, but the extension of Latin 
rights meant that the provincials were being gradually put more 
and more on a level with Roman citizens. And the provinces 
flourished for the most part under this rule. It seemed almost as if 
the future career of a Roman noble might depend upon the goodwill 
of his provincial subjects *. And wherever trade could flourish there 
wealth accumulated. Laodicea was so rich that the inhabitants 
could rebuild the city without aid from Rome, and Lyons could 
contribute 4,000,000 sesterces at the time of the great fire *. 

When, then, St. Paul speaks of the ‘powers that be” as 
‘ordained by God’; when he says that the ruler is a minister 
God for good; when he is giving directions to pay ‘tribute’ and 
‘custom’; he is thinking of a great and beneficent power which 
has made travel for him possible, which had often interfered to 
protect him against an angry mob of his own countrymen, unde: 
which he had seen the towns through which he passed enjoying 
peace, prosperity and civilization. 


* For the provincial administration of Nero see Furneaux, ef ait 
W.T. Amold, The Roman System of Provincial A Prrerwcrent ely 
Tac. Aves. xiii, 30, 31, 33, 50, 51, 53-57. 

* Suetonius, Vere 16. Schiller, P- 420. 

* Schiller, pp. 381, 382: ‘In dem Mechanismus des gerichtlichen Ver- 
fahrens, im Privatrecht, in der Ausbil und Fénderung der Rechtswissen- 
schaft, selbst suf dem Gebiete der A ation kénnen gegrundete Vorwiirie 
kaum erhoben werden. Die kaiserliche Regierung liess die Verhiiltnisse hier 

ig den Gang gehen, welchen ihnen friihere Regiernncen angewiesen batten.’ 

* Tac. Ans. xv. 20, al. 

* Amold, p. 137. 
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But it was not only Nero, it was Seneca’ also who was ruling in 
Rome when St. Paul wrote to the Church there. The attempt: to 
find any connexions literary or otherwise between St. Paul and 
Seneca may be dismissed ; but for the growth of Christian principles, 
still more perhaps for that of the principles which prepared the way 
for the spread of Christianity, the fact is of extreme significance. It 
was the first public appearance of Stoicism in Rome, as largely in- 
fluencing politics, and shaping the future of theEmpire. It is a strange 
irony that makes Stoicism the creed which inspired the noblest 
representatives of the old regime, for it was Stoicism which provided 
the philosophic basis for the new imperial system, and this was not 
the last time that an aristocracy perished in obedience to their own 
morality. What is important for our purpose is to notice that the 
humanitarian and universalist ideas of Stoicism were already begin- 
ning to permeate society. Seneca taught, for example, the equality 
in some sense of all men, even slaves; but it was the populace who 
a few years later (a. p. 61) protested when the slaves of the murdered 
Pedanius Secundus were led out to execution*. Seneca and many 
of the Jurists were permeated with the Stoic ideas of humanity and 
benevolence; and however little these principles might influence 
their individual conduct they gradually moulded and changed the 
law and the system of the Empire. 

If we turn from the Empire to Rome, we shall find that just 
those vices which the moralist deplores in the aristocracy and the 
Emperor helped to prepare the Roman capital for the advent of 
Christianity. If there had not been large foreign colonies, there 
could never have been any ground in the world where Christianity 
could have taken root strongly enough to influence the surrounding 
population, and it was the passion for luxury, and the taste for 
philosophy and literature, even the vices of the court, which 
demanded Greek and Oriental assistance. ‘The Emperor must have 
teachers in philosophy, and in acting, in recitation and in flute- 
playing, and few of these would be Romans. The statement of 
Chrysostom that St. Paul persuaded a concubine of Nero to accept 
Christianity and forsake the Emperor has probably little foundation®, 
the conjecture that this concubine was Acte is worthless ; but it may 
illustrate how it was through the non-Roman element of Roman 
society that Christianity spread. It is not possible to estimate the 
exact proportion of foreign elements in a Roman household, but 
a study of the names in any of the Columbaria of the imperial period 


1 See Lightfoot, S¥. Pass] and Seneca, Philippians, p. 258. To this period 
of his life belong the dmoxoAo«ivrwors, the De Clementia, the De Vita Beata, 
the De Bencficiis, and the De Constantia Sapientis. See Teuffel, History of 
Roman Literature, translated by Warr, ii. 42. 

9 Tac. Ann. xiv. 42-45. 

® Chrysostom. Hom. ts Act. App. 46, 3. 
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will illustrate how large that element was. Men and women of every 
race lived together in the great Roman slave world, or when they 
had received the gift of freedom remained attached as clients and 
_ friends to the great houses, often united by ties of the closest 
intimacy with their masters and proving the means by which 
every form of strange superstition could penetrate into the highest 
circles of society *. 

And foreign superstition was beginning to spread. The earliest 
monuments of the worship of Mithras date from the time of Tiberius. 
Lucan in his Pharsalia celebrates the worship of Isis in Rome; 
Nero himself reverenced the Syrian Goddess, who was called by many 
names, but is known to us best as Astarte ; Judaism came near to the 
throne with Poppaea Sabina, whose influence over Nero is first traced 
in this year58; while the story of Pomponia Graecina who, in the 
year 57, was entrusted to her husband for trial on the charge of 
‘foreign superstition’ and whose long old age was clouded with 
continuous sadness, has been taken as an instance of Christianity. 
There are not inconsiderable grounds for this view; but in any 
case the accusation against her is an illustration that there was 
a path by which a new and foreign religion like Christianity could 
make its way into the heart of the Roman aristocracy °. 


§ 2. THE Jews In Rome’. 


There are indications enough that when he looked towards 
Rome St. Paul thought of it as the seat and centre of the Empire. 
But he had at the same time a smaller and a narrower object. 
His chief interest lay in those little scattered groups of Christians 
of whom he had heard through Aquila and Prisca, and probably 


1 We have collected the following names from the contents of one colum- 
barium (C. 7. Z. vi. 2, p. 941). It dates from a period rather earlier than this, 
It must be remembered that the proportion of foreigners would really be larger 
than appears, for many of them would take a Roman name. Amaranthus 5180, 
Chrysantus 5183, Serapio (4s) 5187, Pylaemenianus 5188, Creticus 5197, 
Asclepiades 5201, Melicus 5217, Antigonus 5227, Cypare §229, Lezbius 5221, 
Amaryllis 5258, Perseus 5279, Apamea 5287 a, Ephesia §299, Alexandrianus 
5316, Phyllidianus 5331, Mithres 5344, Diadumenus 5355, Philumenus 5401, 
Philogenes 5410, Graniae Nicopolinis 5419, Corinthus 5439, Antiochis 5437, 
Athenais 5478, Eucharistus 5477, Melitene 5490, Samothrace, Mystius 5527, 
Lesbus 5529. The following, contained among the above, seems to have 
a special interest : “Hoveos Evodov mpeoSevrijs Savayopeiray Tay xara Bwanopoy, 
and “Aoroupyos Biopdgoy vlds épunveds Sapyatav Buowopayds 5207. 

® Tac. Ann. xiii. 32; Lightfoot, Clement, i. 30. 

* Since this section was written the author has had access to Berliner, 
Geschichte d. Juden in Rom (Frankfurt a. M. 1893), which has enabled him te 
correct some current misconceptions. The facts are also excellently put together 
by Schiirer, Weesstest. Zeztgesch. ii. 505 ff. 
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through others whom he met on his travels. And the thought of the 
Christian Church would at once connect itself with that larger 
community of which it must have been in some sense or other an 
offshoot, the Jewish settlement in the imperial city. 

(1) History. The first relations of the Jews with Rome go back 
to the time of the Maccabaean princes, when the struggling patriots 
of Judaea had some interests in common with the great Republic 
and could treat with it on independent terms. Embassies were 
sent under Judas * (who died in 160 B.c.) and Jonathan ® (who died 
in 143), and at last a formal alliance was concluded by Simon 
Maccabaeus in 140, 139%. It was characteristic that on this last 
occasion the members of the embassy attempted a religious 
pe and were in consequence sent home by the praetor 

ispalus *. 

This was only preliminary ‘ontact. The first considerable 
settlement of the Jews in Rome dates from the taking of Jerusalem 
by Pompey in z.c. 63°. A number of the prisoners were sold as 
slaves; but their obstinate adherence to their national customs 
proved troublesome to their masters and most of them were soon 
manumitted. These released slaves were numerous and impor- 
tant enough to found a synagogue of their own‘, to which they 
might resort when they went on pilgrimage, at Jerusalem. The 
policy of the early emperors favoured the Jews. They passionately 
bewailed the death of Julius, going by night as well as by day to 
his funeral pyre’; and under Augustus they were allowed to form 
a regular colony on the further side of the Tiber®, roughly speak- 
ing opposite the site of the modern ‘Ghetto.’ The Jews’ 
quarter was removed to the left bank of the river in 1556, and 
has been finally done away with since the Italian occupation. 


© x Mace. viii. 17-32. ®t Macc. xii. 1-4, 16. 

3 x Macc. xiv. 24; xv. 15-24. 

‘ This statement is made on the authority of Valerius Maximus I. iii, 1 
(Excerpt. Parid.): /Judaeos gui Sabazt Jovis cult Romanos inficere mores 
conatt sunt, repetere domos suas coegit. Doubt is thrown upon it by Berliner 
(p. 4), but without sufficient reason. Val. Max. wrote under Tiberius, and made 
use of good sources. At the same time, what he says about Jupiter Sabazius 
is very probably based on a misunderstanding; nor need we suppose that the 
action of some members of the embassy affected the relations of the two peoples. 

* This too is questioned by Berliner (p. 5 ff.), who points out that Philo, Leg. 
ad Caium 23, from which the statement is taken, makes no mention of Pompey 
But it is difficult to see what other occasion could answer to the description, as 
this does very well. Berliner however is more probably right in supposing 
that there must have been other and older settlers in Rome to account for the 
language of Cicero so early as B.C. 59 (see below). These settlers may have 
come for purposes of trade, 

* It was called after them the ‘synagogue of the Libertini’ (Acts vi. 10). 

" Sueton. Caesar 84. 

* This was the quarter usually assigned to prisoners of war (Beschreibung d. 
Stadt Rom, III. ili. 578). 

bs 
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Here the Jews soon took root and rapidly increased in numbers. 
It was still under the Republic (B.c. 59) that Cicero in his defence 
of Flaccus pretended to drop his voice for fear of them’. And 
when a deputation came from Judaea to complain of the mis- 
rule of Archelaus, no less than 8000 Roman Jews attached them- 
selves to it®. Though the main settlement was beyond the Tiber 
it must soon have overflowed into other parts of Rome. The 
Jews had a synagogue in connexion with the crowded Subura’® 
and another probably in the Campus Martius. There were syna- 
gogues of Aiyovornow: and ’Aypurmnoros (i.e. either of the house- 
hold or under the patronage of Augustus * and his minister Agrippa), 
the position of which is uncertain but which in any case bespeak 
the importance of the community. Traces of Jewish cemeteries 
have been found in several out-lying regions, one near the Porta 
Portuensis, two near the Via Appia and the catacomb of S. Callisto, 
and one at Portus, the harbour at the mouth of the Tiber®. 

Till some way on in the reign of Tiberius the Jewish colony 
flourished without interruption. But in a.p. 19 two scandalous 
cases occurring about the same time, one connected with the priests 
of Isis, and the other with a Roman lady who having become 
a proselyte to Judaism was swindled of money under pretence 
of sending it to Jerusalem, led to the adoption of repressive 
measures at once against the Jews and the Egyptians. Four 
thousand were banished to Sardinia, nominally to be employed in 
putting down banditti, but the historian scornfully hints that if they 
fell victims to the climate no one would have cared *. 

The end of the reign of Caligula was another anxious and 
critical time for the Jews. Philo has given us a graphic picture of 
the reception of a deputation which came with himself at its head 
to beg for protection from the riotous mob of Alexandria. The 
half-crazy emperor dragged the deputation after him from one point 
to another of his gardens only to jeer at them and refuse any further 


1 The Jews were interested in this trial as Flaccus had laid hands on the 
money collected for the Temple at Jerusalem. Cicero’s speech makes it clear — 
that the Jews of Rome were a formidable body to offend. 

a peer Ant. XVIL xi. t; B. J. I. vi. 1. 

8 There is mention of an dpxowv iBovpyoley, C.J. G. 6447 (Schiirer, 
Gemeindeverfassung @. Juden in Rom, pp. 16, 35; Berliner, p. 94). 
synagogues were not allowed within the fomoerium (ébid. p. 16) we may 
suppose that the synagogue itself was without the walls, but that its frequenters 
came from the Subura. 

* Berliner conjectures that the complimentary title may have been given es 
a sort of equivalent for emperor-worship (of. cét. p. a1). 

5 Data relating to the synagogues have been obtained from inscriptions, 
which have been carefully collected and commented upon by Schiirer in the 
work quoted above (Leipzig, 1879), also more recently by Berliner (ep. ett, 


. 46 fif.). 
Re Tacitus, Asncl. ii. 85 sé eb gravitatem cach éinterissent, vile damnum. 
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answer to their petition’. Caligula insisted on the setting up of 
his.own bust in the Temple at Jerusalem, and his opportune death 
alone saved the Jews from worse things than had as yet befallen 
them (a.p. 41). 

In the early part of the reign of Claudius the Jews had friends 
at court in the two Herod Agrippas, father and son. But a 
mysterious notice of which we would fain know more shows them 
once again subject to measures of repression. At a date which is 
calculated at about a.p. 52 we find Aquila and Prisca at Corinth 
‘because Claudius had commanded all the Jews to depart from 
Rome’ (Acts xviii. 3). And Suetonius in describing what is 

robably the same event sets it down to persistent tumults in the 
ewish quarter ‘at the instigation of Chrestus*.” There is at 
ta considerable possibility, not to say probability, that in, this 
enigmatic guise we have an allusion to the effect of the early 
preaching of Christianity, in which in one way or another Aquila 
and Prisca would seem to have been involved and on that account 
specially singled out for exile. Suetonius and the Acts speak of 
a general edict of expulsion, but Dio Cassius, who is more precise, 
would lead us to infer that the edict stopped short of this. The 
clubs and meetings (in the synagogue) which Caligula had allowed, 
were forbidden, but there was at least no wholesale expulsion ®. 


Any one. of three interpretations may be put upon tmpulsore Chrests 
assidue tumultsantes. (i) The words may be taken literally as they stand. 
*Chrestus’ was a common name among slaves, and there may have been ar 
individual of that name who was the author of the disturbances. This is the 
view of Meyer and Wieseler. (ii) Or it is very possible that there may be 
a confusion between ‘Chrestus’ and ‘Christus.’ Tertullian accuses the 
Pagans of pronouncing the name ‘ Christians’ wrongly as if it were Chres- 
tiani, and so bearing unconscious witness to the gentle and kindly character 
of those who owned it. Sed et cum perperams Chrestianus pronunciatur 
@ vobis (nam nec nomintis certa est notitia penes vos) de suavitate vel benigns- 
tate compositum est (Apol. 3; cf. Justin, dfol. i. § 4). If we suppose some 
such very natural confusion, then the disturbances may have had their origin 
in the excitement caused by the Messianic expectation which was ready to 
break out at slight provocation wherever Jews congregated. This is the 
view of Lange and others including in part Lightfoot (PAc/ippians, p. 169). 
(iii) There remains the third possibility, for which some preference has been 
expressed above, that the disturbing cause was not the Messianic expectation 
in general but the particular form of it identified with Christianity. It is 
certain that Christianity must have been preached at Rome as early as this; 
and the preaching of it was quite as likely to lead to actual violence and 
riot as at Thessalonica or Antioch or Pisidia or Lystra (Acts xvii. 5; xiv. 19; 


1 Leg. ad Caium 44, 45. 
* Sueton. Claud. 25 Judaces impulsore Chresto assidwe tumultuantes Roma 
i 


3 Dio Cassius, lx. 6 rods re *Iovéatovs, rAcovdoayras avis Bore xadenas dy 
dyev rapaxijs ind rod bxA0d opay Tis wéAEws eipXOjvas, ove ehracge pév, TH BE 
3) warpiy vou Bly xpwpévous exérevoe ph ouvadpoiferOa, rds te éra:peiaa 
éwavayOcioas iad rod Tafov déAvee. 
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xiii. go). That it did so, and that this is the fact alluded to by Suetonius is 
the opinion of the majority of German scholars from Baur onwards. It is 
impossible to verify any one of the three hypotheses ; but the last would fit 
in well with all that we know and would add an interesting touch if it were 
true‘. 

The edict of Claudius was followed in about three years by his 
death (a.p. 54). Under Nero the Jews certainly did not lose buy 
probably rather gained ground. We have seen that just as St. Paul 
wrote his Epistle Poppaea was beginning to exert her influence. Like 
many of her class she dallied with Judaism and befriended Jews. The 
mime Aliturus was a Jew by birth and stood in high favour*. Herod 
Agrippa II was also, like his father, a persona grafa at the Roman 
court. Dio Cassius sums up the history of the Jews under the 
Empire in a sentence which describes well their fortunes at Rome. 
Though their privileges were often curtailed, they increased to such 
an extent as to force their way to the recognition and toleration of 
their peculiar customs °, 


(2) Organisation. The policy of the emperors towards the 
Jewish nationality was on the whole liberal and judicious. They 
saw that they had to deal with a people which it was at once difficult 
to repress and useful to encourage; and they freely conceded 
the rights which the Jews demanded. Not only were they allowed 
the free exercise of their religion, but exceptional privileges were 
granted them in connexion with it Josephus (Am XIV. x. 
quotes a number of edicts of the time of Julius Caesar an 
after his death, some of them Roman and some local, securing to 
the Jews exemption from service in the army (on religious grounds), 
freedom of worship, of building synagogues, of forming clubs and 
collecting contributions (especially the ddrachma) for the Temple 
at Jerusalem. Besides this in the East the Jews were largely 
permitted to have their own courts of justice. And the wonder 
is that in spite of all their fierce insurrections against Rome these 
rights were never permanently withdrawn. As late as the end of 
the second century (in the pontificate of Victor 189-199 a.p.) 


* A suggestion was made im the Churrh Quarterly Review for Oct. 1894, 
which deserves consideration; viz. that the dislocation of the Jewish com- 
munity caused by the edict of Claudius may explain ‘ why the Church of the 
capital did not grow to the same extent as elsewhere out e% “Se sonagogue 
Even when St. Paul arrived there in bonds the chiefs of the rastarec Jewisl 
organization professed to have heard nothing, officially or enof8sialiy, of the 
Apostle, and to know about the Christian sect just what we may suppose the 
rioters ten years earlier knew, that it was “everywhere spoken against ”' 


175). 
® Vet. Joseph. 3; Ant. XX. viii. 11. 


* Dio Cassius xxxvii. 17 éors wal wapa Trois Papalors rd yéros roSro, rekoveG& 
ees abfn@ty 58 eet wAcicror, Gore wai els wappyslay ris veuiecer 
iow. 
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Callistus, who afterwards himself became Bishop of Rome, was 
banished to the Sardinian mines for forcibly breaking up a Jewish 
meeting for worship (Hippol. Refut. Haer. ix. 12). 

There was some natural difference between the East and the 
West corresponding to the difference in number and concentration 
of the Jewish population. In Palestine the central judicial and 
administrative body was the Sanhedrin; after the Jewish War the 
place of the Sanhedrin was taken by the Ethnarch who exercised 
great powers, the Jews of the Dispersion voluntarily submitting to 
him. At Alexandria also there was an Ethnarch, as well as a 
central board or senate, for the management of the affairs of the 
community. At Rome, on the other hand, it would appear that 
each synagogue had its own separate organization. This would 
consist of a ‘senate’ (yepovaia), the members of which were the 
‘elders’ (mpecBirepu), The exact relation of these to the ‘rulers’ 
(dpxorres) is not quite clear: the two terms may be practically 
equivalent ; or the dpyovres may be a sort of committee within the 
larger body’. The senate had its ‘ president’ (yepovordpyns) ; and 
among the rulers one or more would seem to have been charged 
with the conduct of the services in the syuagogue (dpxsovvayeyos, 
apxiovvaywyo). Under him would be the tnnperns (Chazan) who 
performed the minor duties of giving out and putting back the 
sacred rolls (Luke iv. 20), inflicted scourging (Matt. x. 17), and 
acted as schoolmaster. The priests as such had no special sta/us 
in the synagogue. We hear at Rome of wealthy and influential 
people who were called ‘ father’ or ‘mother of the synagogue’ ; 
this would be an honorary title. There is also mention of a mpo- 
erarns or patronus, who would on occasion act for the synagogue 
in its relation to the outer world. 

(3) Soctal status and condition. There were certainly Jews of 
rank and position at Rome. Herod the Great had sent a number 
of his sons to be educated there (the ill-fated Alexander and 
Aristobulus as well as Archelaus, Antipas, and Philip the tetrarch *). 
At a later date other members of the family made it their home 
(Herod the first husband of Herodias, the younger Aristobulus, 
and at one time Herod Agrippal), There were also Jews attached 
im one way or another to the imperial household (we have had 
mention of the synagogues of the Agrippesti and Augustesit), These 
would be found in the more aristocratic quarters. The Jews’ 


1 This is the view of Schiirer (Gemetndeverf. p. 22). The point is not 
discussed by Berliner. Dr. Edersheim appears to regard the ‘elders’ as 
identical with the ‘rulers,’ and the dpxsouvaryaryos as chief of the body. He 
would make the functions of the -yepovo:dpyxns political rather than religious, 
and he speaks of this office as if it were confined to the Dispersion of the West 
(Life and Times, &c. i. 438). These are points which must be regarded as 
more or less open. 

© Jos. Ant. XV. x.1; XVILL 3. 
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quarter proper was the reverse of aristocratic. The fairly plentiful 
notices which have come down to us in the works of the Satirists 
lead us to think of the Jews of Rome as largely a population of 
beggars, vendors of small wares, sellers of lucifer matches, collectors 
of broken glass, fortune-tellers of both sexes. They haunted the 
Aventine with their baskets and wisps of hay". Thence they would 
sally forth and try to catch the ear especially of the wealthier 
Roman women, on whose superstitious hopes and fears they might 
play and earn a few small coins by their pains *. 

Between these extremes we may infer the existence of a more 
~ substantial trading class, both from the success which at this period 
had begun to attend the Jews in trade and from the existence of 
the numerous synagogues (nine are definitely attested) which it 
must have required a considerable amount and some diffusion of 
wealth to keep up. But of this class we have less direct evidence. 

In Rome, as everywhere, the Jews impressed the observer by 
their strict performance of the Law. The Jewish sabbath was 
proverbial. The distinction of meats was also carefully maintained *. 
But along with these external observances the }ews did succeed in 
bringing home to their Pagan neighbours the contrast of their 
purer faith to the current idolatries, that He whom they served 
did not dwell in temples made with hands, and that He was not to 
be likened to ‘gold or silver or stone, graven by art and device 
of man.’ 

It is difficult to say which is more conspicuous, the repulsion or 
the attraction which the Jews exercised upon the heathen world. 
The obstinate tenacity with which they held to their own customs, 
and the rigid exclusiveness with which they kept aloof from all 
others, offended a society which had come to embrace all the varied 
national religions with the same easy tolerance and which passed 
from one to the other as curiosity or caprice dictated. They 
looked upon the Jew as a gloomy fanatic, whose habitual expres- 
sion was a scowl. It was true that he condemned, as he had 
reason to condemn, the heathen laxity around him. And his 
neighbours, educated and populace alike, retaliated with bitter 
hatred and scorn. 

At the same time all—and there were many—who were in search 


1 The purpose of this is somewhat uncertain: it may have been used to pack 
their wares. 

* The passages on which this description is based are well known. Small 
Trades: Martial, Epig. I. xlii. 3-5; XII. lvii. 13,14. Mendicancy: Juvenal, 
Sat. ve at vi. 542 ff. Proselytiswe: Horace, Sat. 1. iv. 142 f.; Juvenal, Saé. 
xiv. 96 ff. 

* Horace, Sa. I. ix. 69 f.; Juvenal, Sat. xiv. 96 ff. (of proselytes); Persius, 
Sat. v. 184; Sueton. Aug. 76. The texts of Greek and Latin authors relating 
to Judaism have recently been collected in a complete and convenient form by 
Théodore Reinach ( Textes relatifs ats Judaésme, Paris, 1898). 
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of a purer creed than their own, knew that the Jew had something 
to give them which they could not get elsewhere. The heathen 
Pantheon was losing its hold, and thoughtful minds were ‘ feeling 
after if haply they might find ’ the one God who made heaven and 
earth. Nor was it only the higher minds who were conscious of 
a strange attraction in Judaism. Weaker and more superstitious 
natures were impressed by its lofty claims, and also as we may 
believe by the gorgeous apocalyptic visions which the Jews of this 
date were ready to pour out to them. The seeker wants to be told 
something that he can do to gain the Divine favour; and of such 
demands and precepts there was no lack. The inquiring Pagan 
was met with a good deal of tact om the part of those whom he 
consulted. He was drawn on little by little; there was a place for 
every one who showed a real sympathy for the faith of Israel. It 
was not necessary that he should at once accept circumcision and 
the whole burden of the Mosaic Law; but as he made good one 
step another was proposed to him, and the children became in 
many cases more zealous than their fathers'. So round most of 
the Jewish colonies there was gradually formed a fringe of Gentiles 
more or less in active sympathy with their religion, the ‘devout 
men and women,’ ‘those who worshipped God’ (eiceBeis, c¢Bopevor, 
ocBopevor rov Gedy, PoBoipevor rdv Ged) Of the Acts of the Apostles. 
For the student of the origin of the Christian Church this class is 
of great importance, because it more than any other was the seed 
plot of Christianity; in it more than in any other the Gospel took 
root and spread with ease and rapidity °, 


§ 3 THE ROMAN CHURCH. — 


(1) Origin. The most probable view of the origin of the 
Christian Eharch in Rome is substantially that of the commen- 
tator known as Ambrosiaster (see below, § 10). This fourth- 
century writer, himself probably a member of the Roman Church, 
does not claim for it an apostolic origin. He thinks that it arose 
among the Jews of Rome and that the Gentiles to whom they 
conveyed a knowledge of Christ had not seen any miracles or any 
of the Apostles*. Some such conclusion as this fits in well with 


1 Juvenal, Set. xiv. 96 ff. 

3 See the very ample collection of material om this subject in Schiirer, 
Neutest. Zeitgesch. ii. 558 ff. 

* Constat itague temporibus apostolorum Iudaeos, propterea quod sub regno 
Romano agerent, Romae habitasse: ex Coe ee hé cals crediderant, tradiderunt 
Remanis ut Christum peste Le, A ana autem trasce 
won debutt, sed ct laudare cs dlcua gums ja nulla tmsignia virtutum 
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the phenomena of the Epistle. St. Paul would hardly have written 
as he does if the Church had really been founded by an Apostle. 
He clearly regards it as coming within his own province as Apostle 
of the Gentiles (Rom. i. 6, 14); and in this very Epistle he lays 
it down as a principle governing all his missionary labours that he 
will not ‘build upon another man’s foundation’ (Rom. xv. 30). 
If an Apostle had been before him to Rome the only supposition 
which would save his present letter from clashing with this would 
be that there were two distinct churches in Rome, one Jewish- 
Christian the other Gentile-Christian, and that St. Paul wrote only 
to the latter. But not only is there no hint of such a state of 
things, but the letter itself (as we shall see) implies a mixed 
community, a community not all of one colour, but embracing 
in substantial proportions both Jews and Gentiles, 

At a date so early as this it is not in itself likely that the Apostles 
of a faith which grew up under the shadow of Jewish particu- 
larism would have had the enterprise to cast their glance so far 
west as Rome. It was but natural that the first Apostle to do 
this should be the one who both in theory and in practice had 
struck out the boldest line as a missionary; the one who had 
formed the largest conception of the possibilities of Christianity, 
the one who risked the most in the effort to realize them, and who 
as a matter of principle ignored distinctions of language and of 
race. We see St. Paul deliberately conceiving and long cherishing 
the purpose of himself making a journey to Rome (Acts xix. 23; 
Rom, i. 13; xy. 22-24), It was not however to found a Church, 
at least in the sense of first foundation, for a Church already 
existed with sufficient unity to have a letter written to it. 

If we may make use of the data in ch. xvi—and reasons will 
be given for using them with some confidence—the origin of the 
Roman Church will be fairly clear, and it will agree exactly with 
the probabilities of the case. Never in the course of previous 
_ history had there been anything lke the freedom of circulation 
and movement which now existed in the Roman Empire. And 
this movement followed certain definite lines and set in certain 
definite directions. It was at its greatest all along the Eastern 
shores of the Mediterranean, and its general trend was to and from 
Rome. The constant coming and going of Roman officials, as 
one provincial governor succeeded another; the moving of troops 
Oidenies, ze aliguer apesteiorem, nuceferat Cari rite Sot Indaios 
(S. Ambrosii Op. iii, 373 £, ed. Ballennid We shall see that Ambrosisster 
exaggerates the secly Jewish influence en the Church, bat in his general 
eonclusion he is more nght than we might have expected. 

\ «The conditions af travelling, for ease, safety, and rapidity, ower the 
seg abe amr tag coed heigpergbapiesl aaNpaiets ty ce 
Sthenseschichie Rese, i a) ; 
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from place to place with the sending of fresh batches of recruite 
and the retirement of veterans ; the incessant demands of an ever= 
increasing trade both in necessaries and luxuries; the attraction 
which the huge metropolis naturally exercised on the imagination 
of the clever young Orientals who knew that the best openings for _ 
a career were to be sought there; a thousand motives of ambition, 
business, pleasure drew a constant stream from the Eastern pro- 
vincesto Rome. Among the crowds there would inevitably be some 
Christians, and those of very varied nationality and antecedents, 
St. Paul himself had for the last three years been stationed at one of 
the greatest of the Levantine emporia. .We may say that the three great 
cities at which he had spent the longest time—Antioch, Corinth, 
Ephesus—were just the three from which (with Alexandria) inter- 
course was most active. We may be sure that not a few of his 
own disciples would ultimately find their way to Rome. And.so 
we may assume that all the owners of the names mentioned in 
ch. xvi had some kind of acquaintance with him. In several cases 
he adds some endearing little expression which implies personal 
contact and interest: Epaenetus, Ampliatus, Stachys are all his 
‘beloved’; Urban has been his ‘helper’; the mother of Rufus had 
been also as a mother to him; Andronicus and Junia (or Junias) 
and Herodion are described as his ‘kinsmen’—i. e. perhaps his 
fellow-tribesmen, possibly like him natives of Tarsus. Andronicus 
and Junias, if we are to take the expression literally, had shared 
one of his imprisonments. But not by any means all were’ 
St. Paul’s own converts. The same pair, Andronicus and Junias, 
were Christians of older standing than himself. Epaenetus is 
described as the first convert ever made from Asia: that may of 
course be by the preaching of St. Paul, but it is also possible that 
he may have been converted while on pilgrimage to Jerusalem, 
If the Aristobulus whose household is mentioned is the Herodian 
prince, we can easily understand that he might have Christians 
about him. That Prisca and Aquila should be at Rome is just 
what we might expect from one with so keen an eye for the 
strategy of a situation as St. Paul. When he was himself esta- 
blished and in full work at Ephesus with the intention of visiting 
Rome, it would at once occur to him what valuable work they might 
be doing there and what an excellent preparation they might make 
for his own visit, while in his immediate surroundings they were 
almost superfluous. So that instead of presenting any difficulty, 
that he should send them back to Rome where they were already 
known, is most natural. 

In this way, the previous histories of the friends to whom St. Paul 
sends greeting in ch. xvi may be taken as typical of the circum- 
stances which would bring together a number of similar groups of 
Christians at Rome. Some from Palestine, some from Corinth, 
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some from Ephesus and other parts of proconsular Asia, possibly 
some from Tarsus and more from the Syrian Antioch, there was in 
the first instance, as we may believe, nothing concerted im their 
going; but when once they arrived in the metropolis, the free- 
masonry common amongst Christians would soon make them 
known to each other, and they would form, not exactly an organized 
Church, but such a fortuitous assemblage of Christians as was only 
waiting for the advent of an Apostle to constitute one. 

For other influences than those of St. Paul we are left to general 
probabilities. But from the fact that there was a synagogue specially 
assigned to the Roman ‘Libertini’ at Jerusalem and that this 
synagogue was at an early date the scene of public debates between 
Jews and Christians (Acts vi. 9), with the further fact that regular 
communication would be kept up by Roman Jews frequenting the 
feasts, it is equally clear that Palestinian Christianity could hardly 
fail to have its representatives. We may well believe that the 
vigorous preaching of St. Stephen would set a wave in motion 
which would be felt even at Rome. If coming from such a source 
we should expect the Jewish Christianity of Rome to. be rather of 
the freer Hellenistic type than marked by the narrowness of 
Pharisaism. But it is best to abstain from anticipating, and to form 
our idea of the Roman Church on better grounds than conjecture. 


If the view thus given of the origin of the Roman Church is correct, it 
involves the rejection of two other views, one of which at least has imposing 
authority ; viz. (i) that the Church was founded by Jewish pilgrims from the 
First Pentecost, and (ii) that its true founder was St. Peter. 

(i) We are told expressly that among those who listened to St. Peter's 
address on the Day of Pentecost were some who came from Rome, both 
born Jews of the Dispersion and proselytes. When these returned they 
would naturally take with them news of the strange things which were 
happening in Palestine. But unless they remained for some time in Jerusalem, 
and unless they attended very diligently to the teaching of the Apostles, 
which would as yet be informal and not accompanied by any regular system 
of Catechesés, they would not know enough to make them in the full sense 
‘Christians’; still less would they be in a position to evangelize others. 
Among this. first group there would doubtless be some who would go back 
predisposed and prepared to receive fuller instruction in Christianity; they 
might be at a similar stage to that of the disciples of St. John the Baptist at 
Ephesus (Acts xix. 2 ff.); and under the successive impact of later visits 
(their own or their neighbours’) to Jerusalem, we could imagine that their 
faith would be gradually consolidated. But it would take more than they 
pout away from the Day of Pentecost to lay the foundations of a 

ur 

(ii) The traditional founder of the Roman Church is St. Peter. But it is 
only in a very qualified sense that this tradition can be made good. We 
may say at once that we are not prepared to go the length of those who 
would deny the connexion of St. Peter with the Roman Church altogether. 
It is true that there is hardly an item in the evidence which is not subject te 
some deduction. The evidence which is definite is somewhat late, and the 
evidence which is early is either too uncertain or too slight and vague to 
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carry a clear conclusion’. Most decisive of all, if it held good, would be 
the allusion in St. Peter’s own First Epistle if the ‘Babylon’ from which he 
writes (1. Pet. v. 13) is really a covert name for Rome. This was the view of 
the Early Church, and although perhaps not absolutely certain it is in accord- 
ance with all probability. The Apocalypse confessedly puts ‘Babylon’ for 
Rome (Rev. xiv. 8; xvi. 19, &c.), and when we remember the common 
practice among the Jewish Rabbis of disguising their allusions to the op- 
pressor *, we may believe that Christians also, when they had once become 
suspected and persecuted, might have fallen into the habit of using a secret 
language among themselves, even where there was less occasion for secresy. 
When once we adopt this view, a number of details in the Epistle (such 
es the mention of Silvanus and Mark, and the points of contact between 
x Peter and Romans) find an easy and natural explanation ®. 

The genuine Epistle of Clement of Rome (¢. 97 A.D.) couples together 
St. Peter and St. Paul in a context dealing with persecution in such a way 
as to lend some support to the tradition that both Apostles had perished 
there‘; and the Epistle of Ignatius addressed to Rome (¢. 115 A.D.) appeals 
to both Apostles as authorities which the Roman Church would be likely to 
recognize*; but at the utmost this proves nothing as to the origin of the 
Church. When we descend a step later, Dionysius of Corinth (¢. 171 A.D.) 
does indeed couple the two Apostles as having joined in ‘planting’ the 
Church of Rome as they had done previously that of Corinth®. But thia 
Epistle alone is proof that if St. Paul could be said to have ‘planted’ the 
Church, it could not be in the sense of first foundation; and a like considera- 
tion must be taken to qualify the statements of Irenaeus’. By the beginning 
of the third century we get in Tertullian® and Caius of Rome® explicit 
references to Rome as the scene of the double martyrdom. The latter writer 
points to the ‘trophies’ (rd rpérata™) of the two Apostles as existing in his 
day on the Vatican and by the Ostian Way. This is conclusive evidence as 
to the belief of the Roman Church about the year 200. And it is followed 
by another piece of evidence which is good and precise as far as it goes. 


1 The summary which follows contains only the main points and none of the 
indirect evidence. For a fuller presentation the reader may be referred to 
Lightfoot, St. Clement ii. 490 ff., and Lipsius, Apokr. Aposteloesch. ii. 11 ff. 

2 On this practice, see Biesenthal, 7rostschreiben an die Hebrier, p. 3 ff. 5 
and for a defence of the view that St. Peter wrote his First Epistle from Rome, 
Lightfoot, S¢. Clement ii. 491 f.; Von Soden in Handcommentar III. ii. 105 f. 
&c. Dr. Hort, who had paid special attention to this Epistle, seems to have 
held the same opinion (_Judatstee Christianity, p. 155). 

8 There is a natural reluctance in the lay mind to take év BafvA@m in any 
other sense than literally. Still it is certainly to be so taken in Orac. Sibyl. v. 
159 (Jewish) ; and it should be remembered that the advocates of this view 
include men of the most diverse opinions, not only the English scholars men- 
tioned above and Ddllinger, but Renan and the Tiibingen school generally. 


* Ad Cor. v. 4 ff. 8 Ad Rom. iv. 3. 
® Kus. #. &. II. xxv. 8. Adv. Haer. X11. iii. 2, 3. 
® Scorp. 15; De Praescript. 36. ® Kus. #. Z. II. xxv. 6, 7. 


% There has been much discussion as to the exact meaning of this word. 
The leading Protestant archaeologists (Lipsius, Erbes, V. Schultze) hold that 
it refers to some conspicuous mark of the place of martyrdom (a famous 
‘terebinth’ near the sassmachium on the Vatican (Mart. Pet. et Paul. 63) and 
a ‘pine-tree’ near the road to Ostia. The Roman Catholic authorities would 
gefer it to the ‘tombs’ or ‘memorial chapels’ (memortae). it seems to us 
probable that buildings of some kind were already in existence. For statements 
of the opposing views see Lipsius, Apokr. Apostelgesch. ii. 21; De Waal, Déa 
Apostelgrsft ad Catacumebas, p. 14 ff. ‘ 
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Two fourth-century documents, both in texts which have undergone some 
corruption, the Afartyrologium Hieronymianum (ed. Duchesne, p. 84) and 
a Desositio Martyrum in the work of Philocalus, the so-called ‘ chronographer 
of the year 354,’ connect a removal of the bodies of the two Apostles with 
the consulship of Tuscus and Bassus in the year 258. There is some 
ambiguity as to the localities from and te which the bodies were moved ; 
but the most probable view is that in the Valerian persecution when the 
cemeteries were closed to Christians, the treasured relics were transferred to 
the site known as 4d Cafacumbas adjoining the present Church of St 
Sebastian’. Here they remained, according to one version, for a year and 
seven months, according to another for forty years. The later story of an 
attempt by certain Orientals to steal them away seems to have grown out of 
a misunderstanding of an inscription by Pope Damasus (366-384 A.D.) *. 
Here we have a chain of substantial proof that the Roman Church fully 
believed itself to be in possession of the mortal remains of the two Apostles 
as far back as the year 200, a tradition at that date already firmly established 
i finite well-known local monu _ JThe tradition as 
to the twenty-five years’ epi ~ Peter presents some points of re 
semblance. That too appears for the first time in the fourth century with 
Eusebius (c. 325 A.D.) and his follower Jerome. By skilful analysis it is 
traced back a full hundred years earlier. It appears to be derived from a list 
drawn up probably by Hippolytus*, Lipsius would carry back this list 
a little further, and would make it composed under Victor in the last decade 
of the second century‘, and Lightfoot seems to think it possible that the 
figures for the duration of the several episcopates may have been present in 
the still older list of Hegesippus, writing under Eleutherus (¢. 175-190 a.D.)*, 
Thus we have the twenty-five years’ episcopate of St. Peter certainly 
believed in towards the end of the first quarter of the third century, if not by 
the beginning of the last quarter of the second. We are coming back to 
a time when a continuous tradition is beginning to be possible. And yet the 
difficulties in the way of bringing St. Peter to Rome at a date so early as the 
year 42 (which seems to be indicated) are so great as to make the acceptance 
of this chronology almost impossible. Not only do we find St. Peter to all 
appearance still settled at Jerusalem at the time of the Council im A.D. 51, 
but we have seen that it is highly improbable that he had visited Rome 
; when St. Paul wrote his Epistle to the Church there. And it is hardly less 
| improbable that a visit had been made between this and the later Epistles 
;  (Phil., Col., Eph., Philem.). The relations between the two Apostles and of 
» both to the work of missions in general, would almost compel some allusion 
} to such a visit if it had taken place. Between the years s8 or 61-63 and 170 
\_ there is quite time for legend to grow up; and Lipsius has pointed out 
\ a possible way in which it might arise ®. There is evidence that the tradition 
of our Lord’s command to the Apostles to remain at Jerusalem for twelve 
\ Sat after His Ascension, was current towards the end of the second century, 
he travels of the Apostles are usually dated from the end of this period 






Sti et tre dinear, 


ree haa best account of this transfer is that given by Duchesne, Lider Pomiijé- 
fei. ovi f, 

? So Lipsius, after Erbes, dpodr. A postelgesck. ii, 335 f., 391 fF. ; also Light. 
foot, Clement ii. 500. The Roman Catholic writers, Kraus and De Waal, 
would connect the story with the jealousies of Jewish and Gentile Christians ig 
the first century: see the latter's Die Apostelgrmft ad Catecumbas, pp. 33 £, 
oS ee a full survey of the controversy with new archaea: 

etai 


Lightfoot, ep. ai. i. 259 ff; 333. : 
* dg. Lightfoot, pp. 237, 333. * Idd. p. 333. 
* Apote. Apostelgesch li. at, by 
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(i.e. about 41-43 A.D.). Then the traditional date of the death of St. Peter 

is 67 or 68; and subtracting 42 from 67 we get just the 25 years required. 

B was assumed that St. Peter's episcopate dated from his first arrival in 
ome. 

So far the ground is fairly clear. But when Lipsius goes further than this 
and denies the Roman visit ## ¢ofo, his criticism seems to us too drastic’. 
He arrives at his result thus. He traces a double stream in the tradition. 
On the one hand there is the ‘ Petro-pauline tradition’ which regards the two 
ae as establishing the Church in friendly co-operation *. The outlines 
of this have been sketched above. On the other hand there is the tradition 
of the conflict of St. Peter with Simon Magns, which under the figure of 
Simon Magus made a disguised attack upon St. Paul*. Not only does 
Lipsius think that this is the earliest form of the tradition, but he regards it 
as the original of all other forms which brought St. Peter to Rome‘: the 
only historical ground for it which he would allow is the visit of St. Paul. 
This does not seem to us to be a satisfactory explanation. The traces of the 
Petro-pauline tradition are really earlier than those of the Ebionite legend. 
The way in which they are introduced is free from all suspicion. They are 
supported by collateral evidence (St. Peter’s First Epistle and the traditions 
relating to St. Mark) the weight of which is considerable. ‘There is practic- 
ally no conflicting tradition. The claim of the Roman Church to joint 
foundation by the two Apostles seems to have been nowhere disputed. And 
even the Ebionite fiction is more probable as a distortion of facts that have 
a basis of truth than as pure invention. The visit of St. Peter to Rome, and 
his death there at some uncertain date *, seem to us, if not removed beyond 
all possibility of doubt, yet as well established as many of the leading facts 
of history. 


(2) Composition. The question as to the origin of the Roman 
Church has little more than an antiquarian interest ; it is an isolated 
fact or series of facts which does not greatly affect either the picture 
which we form to ourselves of the Church or the sense in which 
we understand the Epistle addressed to it. It is otherwise with 
the question as to its composition. Throughout the Apostolic age 
the determining factor in most historical problems is the relative 


1 It is significant that on this point Weizsdcker parts company from Lipsius 
(Apost. Zeitalt. p. 485). } 

Op. ctt. p. 11 ff. * Jbid. p. 28 

* /bid. p. 62 ff. 

5 There is no substantial reason for supposing the death of St. Peter to have 
taken place at the same time as that of St. Paul. It is true that the two 
Apostles are commemorated upon the same day (June 29), and that the . 
Chronicle of Eusebius refers their deaths to the same year (A.D. 67 Vers. 
Armen.; 68 Hieron.). But the day is probably that of the deposition or re- 
moval of the bodies to or from the Church of St. Sebastian (see above) ; and 
for the year the evidence is Nig insofficient. Professor Ramsay (7he Church 
in the Roman Empire, p. 279 ff.) would place the First Epistle of St. Peter in 
the middle of the Flavian period, A.D. 75-80; and it must be admitted that the 
authorities are not such as to impose an absolute veto on this view. The fact 
that tradition connects the death of St. Peter with the Vatican would seem te 
point to the great persecution of A.D. 64; but the state of things implied in 
the Epistle does not look as if it were anterior to this. On the other hand, 
Professor Ramsay's arguments have greatly shaken the objections to the tradi- 
thems) date of the death of St. Paul. 
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preponderance of the Jewish element or the Gentile. Which of 
these two elements are we to think of as giving its character to 
the Church at Rome? Directly contrary answers have been given 
to the question and whole volumes of controversy have grown up 
around it; but in this instance some real advance has been made, 
and the margin of difference among the leading critics is not now 
very considerable. 

Here as in so-many other cases elsewhere the sharper statement of 
the problem dates from Baur, whose powerful influence drew a long 
train of followers after him; and here as so often elsewhere the 
manner in which Baur himself approaches the question is deter- 
mined not by the minute exegesis of particular passages but by 
a broad and comprehensive view of what seems to him to be the 
argument of the Epistle as a whole. To him the Epistle seems to 
be essentially directed against Jewish Christians. The true centre 
of gravity of the Epistle he found in chaps. ix-xi. St. Paul there 
grapples at close quarters with the objection that if his doctrine 
held good, the special choice of Israel—its privileges and the 
promises made to it—all fell to the ground. At first there is no 
doubt that the stress laid by Baur on these three chapters in com- 
parison with the rest was exaggerated and one-sided. His own 
disciples criticized the position which he took up on this point, and 
he himself gradually drew back from it, chiefly by showing that 
a like tendency ran through the earlier portion of the Epistle. 
There too St. Paul’s object was to argue with the Jewish Christians 
and to expose the weakness of their reliance on formal obedience 
to the Mosaic Law. 

- The writer who has worked out this view of Baur’s most elabo- 
‘rately is Mangold. It is not difficult to show, when the Epistle is 
closely examined, that there is a large element in it which is 
essentially Jewish. The questions with which it deals are Jewish, 
the validity of the Law, the nature of Redemption, the principle on 
which man is to become righteous in the sight of God, the choice 
of Israel. It is also true that the arguments with which St. Paul 
meets these questions are very largely such as would appeal 
specially to Jews. His own views are linked on directly to the 
teaching of the Old Testament, and it is to the Old Testament 
that he goes in support of them. It is fair to ask, what sort of 
relevance arguments of this character would have as addressed to 
Gentiles. " 

It was also possible to point to one or two expressions in detail 
which might seem to favour the assumption of Jewish readers. 
Such would be Rom. iv. 1 where Abraham is described (in the 
maost probable text) as ‘our forefather according to the flesh’ (ros 
Bponiropa fev «ard odpea). To that however it was obvious to 
reply that in # Cor. x. x St. Paul spoke of the Israelites in the 
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wilderness as ‘our fathers,’ though no one would maintain that the 
Corinthian Christians were by birth Jews. There is more weight 
—indeed there is real weight—in the argument drawn from the 
section, Rom. vii. 1-6, where not only are the readers addressed 
as adeAdoi pou (which would be just as possible if they were con- 
verts from heathenism) but a sustained contrast is drawn between 
an earlier state under the Law (6 vdpos wv. 1, 4, §, 6; not wy. 2, 3 
where the force of the article is different) and a later state of free- 
dom from the Law. It is true that this could not have been 
written to a Church which consisted wholly of Gentiles, unless the 
Apostle had forgotten himself for the moment more entirely than 
he is likely to have done. Still such expressions should not be 
pressed too far. He associates his readers with himself in a manner 
somewhat analogous to that in which he writes to the Corinthians, 
as if their spiritual ancestry was the same as his own. Nor was 
this without reason. He regards the whole pre-Messianic period 
as a period of Law, of which the Law of Moses was only the most 
conspicuous example. 

It is a minor point, but also to some extent a real one, that the 
exhortations in chs. xiii, xiv are probably in part at least addressec 
to Jews. That turbulent race, which had called down the inter- 
ference of the civil power some six or seven years before, needed 
a warning to keep the peace. And the party which had scruples 
about the keeping of days is more likely to have been Jewish than , 
Gentile. Still that would only show that some members of the 
~ Roman Church were Jews, not that they formed a majority. Indeed 
in this instance the contrary would seem to be the case, because 
their opponents seem to have the upper hand and all that St. Paul 
asks for on their behalf is toleration. 

We may take it then as established that there were Jews in the 
Church, and that in substantial numbers; just as we also cannot 
doubt that there was a substantial number of Gentiles. The direct 
way in which St. Paul addresses the Gentiles in ch. xi. 13 ff. (dpi 
8€ Aéyo rois COveow «.r.A.) would be proof sufficient of this. But it 
is further clear that St. Paul regards the Church as broadly and in 
the main a Gentile Church. It is the Gentile element which gives 
it its colour. This inference cannoj easily be explained away from 
the passages, Rom. i. 5-7, 13-15; xv. 14-16. In the first St. Paul 
mumbers the Church at Rome among the Gentile Churches, and 
bases on his own apostleship to the Gentiles his right to address 
them. In the second he also connects the obligations he is under 
to preach to them directly with the general fact that all Gentiles 
without exception are his province. In the third he in like manner 
excuses himself courteously for the earnestness with which he has 
written by an appeal to his commission to act as the priest whe 
lays upon the altar the Church of the Gentiles as his offering. 


\ 
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This then is the natural construction to put upon the Apostle’s 
language. The Church to which he is writing is Gentile in its 
general complexion; but at the same time it contains so many 
born Jews that he passes easily and freely from the one body to 
the other. He does not feel bound to measure and weigh his 
words, because if he writes in the manner which comes most 
naturally to himself he knows that there will be in the Church 
many who will understand him. The fact to which we have 
already referred, that a large proportion even of the Gentile Chris- 
tians would have approached Christianity through the portals of 
a previous connexion with Judaism, would tend to set him still 
more at his ease in this respect. We shall see in the next section 
that the force which impels the Apostle. is behind rather than in 
front. It is not to be supposed that he had any exact statistics 
before him as to the composition of the Church to which he was 
writing. It was enough that he was aware that a letter such as he 
has written was not likely to be thrown away. 

If he had stayed to form a more exact estimate we may take the 
greetings in ch. xvi as a rough indication of the lines that it would 
follow. The collection of names there points to a mixture of 
nationalities. Aquila at least, if not also Prisca?, we know to have 
been a Jew (Acts xviii. 2). Andronicus and Junias and Herodion 
are described as ‘kinsmen’ (ovyyeveis) of the Apostle: precisely 
what this means is not certain—perhaps ‘members of the same 
tribe ’—but in any case they must have been Jews. Mary (Miriam) 
is a Jewish name; and Apelles reminds us at once of Judaeus Apella 
(Horace, Sat. I. v. roo), And there is besides ‘the household of 
Aristobulus,’ some of whom—if Aristobulus was really the grandson 
of Herod or at least connected with that dynasty—would probably 
have the same nationality. Four names (Urbanus, Ampliatus, 
Rufus, and Julia) are Latin. The rest (ten in number) are Greek 
with an indeterminate addition in ‘the household of Narcissus.’ 
Some such proportions as these might well be represented in the 
Church at large. 

(3) Status and Condition. The same list of names may give us 
some idea of the social status of a representative group of Roman 
Christians. The names are largely those of slaves and freedmen. 
In any case the households of Narcissus and Aristobulus would 
belong to this category. It is not inconceivable, though of course 
not proveable, that Narcissus may be the well-known freedman of 
Claudius, put to death in the year 54 a.p., and Aristobulus the 
scion of the house of Herod. We know that at the time when 


* See the note on ch. xvi. 3, where reference is made to the view favoured 
by Dr. Hort (Rom. and Eph. p. 12 ff.), that Prisca was a Roman lady belonging 
to the well-known family of that name. 
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St. Paul wrote to the Philippians Christianity had penetrated into 
the retinue of the Emperor himself (Phil. iv. 22), A name like 
Philologus seems to point to a certain degree of culture. We 
should therefore probably not be wrong in supposing that not 
only the poorer class of slaves and freedmen is represented. And 
it must be remembered that the better sort of Greek and some 
Oriental slaves would often be more highly educated and more 
refined in manners than their masters. There is good reason to 
think that Pomponia Graecina, the wife of Aulus Plautius the 
conqueror of Britain, and that in the next generation Flavius 
Clemens and Domitilla, the near relations and victims of Domitian, 
had come under Christian influence’. We should therefore be 
justified in supposing that even at this early date more than one of 
the Roman Christians possessed a not inconsiderable social stand- 
ing and importance. If there was any Church in which the ‘not 
many wise men after the flesh, not many mighty, not many noble,’ 
had an exception, it was at Rome. 

When we look again at the list we see that it has a tendency to 
fall into groups. We hear of Prisca and Aquila, ‘and the Church 
that is in their house,’ of the household of Aristobulus and the 
Christian members of the household of Narcissus, of Asyncritus, &c. 
‘and the brethren that are with them,’ of Philologus and certain 
companions ‘and all the saints that are with them.’ It would only 
be what we should expect if the Church of Rome at this time 
consisted of a number of such little groups, scattered over the 
great city, each with its own rendezvous but without any complete 
and centralized organization. In more than one of the incidental 
notices of the Roman Church it is spoken of as ‘founded’ (Iren. 
Adv. Haer. Ill. i. 1; iii. 3) or ‘planted’ (Dionysius of Corinth in 
Eus. #. £. II. xxv. 8) by St. Peter and St. Paul. It may well be 
that although the Church did not in the strict sense owe to these 
Apostles its origin, it did owe to them its first existence as an 
organized whole. 

We must not however exaggerate the want of organization at 
the time when St. Paul is writing. The repeated allusions to 
‘labouring’ (xomay) in the case of Mary, Tryphaena and Tryphosa, 
and Persis—all, as we observe, women—points to some kind of 
regular ministry (cf. for the quasi-technical sense of komav 1 Thess. 
v.12; 1 Tim.y. 17). It is evident that Prisca and Aquila took 
the lead which we should expect of them; and they were well 
trained in St. Paul’s methods. Even without the help of an 
Apostle, tne Church had evidently a life of its own; and where 
there is life there is sure to be a spontaneous tendency to definite 
articulation of function, When St. Paul and St. Peter arrived we 


* Lightfoot, Clement, i. 30-39, ac. 
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may believe that they would find the work half done; still it would 
wait the seal of their presence, as the Church of Samaria waited for 
the coming of Peter and John (Acts viii. 14). 


§ 4. THe Time AND PLACE, OCCASION AND PURPOSE, 
OF THE EPISTLE. ‘ 


_ (1) Time and Place. The time and place at which the Epistle 

was written are easy to determine. And the simple and natural 
way in which the notes of both in the Epistle itself dovetail into the 
narrative of the Acts, together with the perfect consistency of the 
whole group of data—subtle, slight, and incidental as they are—in 
the two documents, at once strongly confirms the truth of the 
history,and would almost alone be enough to dispose of the 
doctrinaire objections which have been brought against the 
Epistle. 

St. Paul had long cherished the desire of paying a visit to Rome 
(Rom. i. 13; xv. 23), and that desire he hopes very soon to see 
fulfilled; but at the moment of writing his face is turned not 
westwards but eastwards. A collection has been made in the 
Greek Churches, the proceeds of which he is with an anxious mind 
about to convey to Jerusalem. He feels that his own relation and 
that of the Churches of his founding to the Palestinian Church is 
a delicate matter; the collection is no lightly considered act of 
passing charity, but it has been with him the subject of long and 
earnest deliberation; it is the olive-branch which he is bent upon 
offering. Great issues turn upon it; and he does not know how it 
will be received’. 

We hear much of this collection in the Epistles written about 
this date (1 Cor. xvi. 1 ff.; 2 Cor. viii. 1 ff.; ix. x ff). In the 
Acts it is not mentioned before the fact; but retrospectively in 
the course of St. Paul’s address before Felix allusion is made to 
it: ‘after many years I came to bring alms to my nation and 
offerings’ (Acts xxiv. 17). Though the collection is not mentioned 
in the earlier chapters of the Acts, the order of the journey is 
Mentioned. When his stay at Ephesus was drawing to an end 
we read that ‘Paul purposed in the spirit, when he had passed 
through Macedonia and Achaia, to go to Jerusalem, saying, After 
I have been there, I must also see Rome’ (Acts xix. 21). Part of 
this programme has been accomplished. At the time of writing 
St. Paul seems to be at the capital of Achaia. The allusions 


* On this collection eee an excellent article by Mr. Rendall in The Axposz.or 
2893, ii. 3a1 ff. 
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which point to this would none of them taken separately be 
certain, but in combination they amount to a degree of pro- 
bability which is little short of certainty. The bearer of the 
Epistle appears to be one Phoebe who is an active, perhaps an 
official, member of the Church of Cenchreae, the harbour of 
Corinth (Rom. xvi. 1). The house in which St. Paul is staying, 
which is also the meeting-place of the local Church, belongs to 
Gaius (Rom. xvi. 23); and a Gaius St. Paul had baptized at 
Corinth (x Cor. i. 14). He sends a greeting also from Erastus, 
who is described as ‘oeconomus’ or ‘treasurer’ of the city. The 
office is of some importance, and points to a city of some im- 
portance. This would agree with Corinth; and just at Corinth 
we learn from 2 Tim. iv. 20 that an Erastus was left behind on 
St. Paul’s latest journey—naturally enough if it was his home. 

The visit to Achaia then upon which these indications converge 
is that which is described in Acts xx. 3, 3. It occupied three 
months, which on the most probable reckoning would fall at 
the beginning of the year 58. St. Paul has in his company at 
this time Timothy and Sosipater (or Sopater) who join in the 
greeting of the Epistle (Rom. xvi. 21) and are also mentioned 
in Acts xx. q. Of the remaining four who send their greetings 
we recognize at least Jason of Thessalonica (Rom, xvi. 21; cf. 
Acts xvii. 6). Just the lightness and unobtrusiveness of all these 
mutual coincidences affixes to the works in which they occur 
the stamp of reality. 


The date thus clearly indicated brings the Epistle to the Romans inte 
close connexion with the two Epistles to Corinthians, and less certainly with 
the Epistle to Galatians. We have seen how the collection for the Churches 
of Judaea is one of the links which bind together the first three. Many 
other subtler traces of synchronism in thought and style have been pointed 
out between all four (especially by Bp. Lightfoot in Journ. of Class. and 
Sacr. Philol. iii [1857], p. 289 ff.; also Galatians, p. 43 ff., ed. 2). The 
relative position of 1 and 2 Corinthians and Romans is fixed and certain. 
If Romans was written in the early spring of A.D. 58, then 1 Corinthians 
would fall in the spring and 2 Corinthians in the autumn of A.D. 57". In 
regard to Galatians the data are not so decisive, and different views are held. 
The older opinion, and that which would seem to be still dominant in 
Germany (it is maintained by Lipsius writing in 1891), is that Galatians 
belongs to.the early part of St. Paul’s long stay at Ephesus, A.D. 54 or 55. 
In England Bp. Lightfoot found a number of followers in bringing it into 
closer juxtaposition with Romans, about the winter of A.D. 57-58. The 

uestion however has been recently reopened in two opposite directions: om 

e one hand by Dr. C. Clemen (Chronologie der paulinischen Briefe, Halle, 
1893), who would place it after Romans; and om the other hand by 


1 Jiilicher, in his recent Zislesteeng, p. 62, separates the two Epistles to the 
Corinthians by an interval of eighteen months; nor can this opinion be at once 
suled out of court, though it seems opposed to 1 Cor. xvi. 8, from which we 

her that when he wrote the first Epistle St. Paul did mot contemplate staying 

Ephesus longer than the mext succeeding Pentecot. 
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Mr. F. Rendall in The Expositor for April, 1894 (p. 254 ff.), who would 
place it some years earlier. : 

Clemen, who propounds a novel view of the chronology of St. Paul’s life 
generally, would interpose the Council of Jerusalem (which he identifies with 
the visit of Acts xxi and not with that of Acts xv) between Romans, which 
he assigns to the winter of A.D. 53-54, and Galatians, which he places towards 
the end of the latter year'. His chief argument is that Galatians represents 
a more advanced and heated stage of the controversy with the Judaizers, and 
he accounts for this by the events which followed the Council (Gal. ii. 12 ff. 5 
i. 6 ff.). There is, however, much that is arbitrary in the whole of this 
reconstruction; and the common view seems to us far more probable that 
the Epistle to the Romans marks rather the gradual subsidence of troubled 
waters than their first disturbing. There is more to be said for Mr. Rendall’s 
opinion that Galatians was written during the early part of St. Paul’s first 
visit to Corinth in the year 51 (or 52). The question is closely connected 
with the controversy reopened by Professor Ramsay as to the identity of the 
Galatian Churches. For those who see in them the Churches of South 
Galatia (Antioch in Pisidia, Iconium, Lystra and Derbe) the earlier date 
may well seem preferable. If we take them to be the Churches of North 
Galatia (Pessinus, Ancyra, and Tavium), then the Epistle cannot be earlier 
than St. Paul’s settlement at Ephesus on his third journey in the year 54. 
The argument which Bishop Lightfoot based on resemblances of thonght and 
language between Galatians and Romans rests upon facts that are indisput- 
able, but does not carry with it any certain inference as to date. 


(2) Occasion. If the time and place of the Epistle are clear, 
the occasion of it is still clearer; St. Paul himself explains it 
in unmistakable language twice over. At the beginning of the 
Epistle (Rom. i. ro-15) he tells the Romans how much he has 
longed to pay them a visit; and now that the prospect has been 
brought near he evidently writes to prepare them for it. And 
at the end of the Epistle (ch. xv. 22~33) he repeats his explanation 
detailing all his plans both for the near and for the more distant 
future, and telling them how he hopes to make his stay with them 
the most important stage of his journey to Spain. We know that 
his intention was fulfilled in substance but not in the manner 
of its accomplishment. He went up to Jerusalem and then 


1 Dr. Clemen places St. Paul’s long stay at Ephesus (2} years on his reckon- 
ing) in 50-52 A.D. In the course of it would fall our 1 Corinthians and two 
aut of the three letters which are supposed to be combined in our 3 Corinthians 
(for this division there is really something of a case). He then inserts a third 
missionary journey, extending not over three months (as Acts xx. 3), but 
over some two years in Macedonia and Greece. To this he refers the last 
Corinthian letter (2 Cor. i-viii) and a genuine fragment of Ep. to Titus 
(Tit. iti. 12-14). Ep. to Romans is written from Corinth in the winter of 
A.D. 53-54. Then follow the Council at Jerusalem, the dispute at Antioch, 
Ep. to Galatians, and a fourth journey in Asia Minor, with another genuine 
fragment, 2 Tim. iv. 19-21. This fills the interval which ends with the arrest 
at Jerusalem in the year 58, Epp. to Phil., Col., Philem. and one or two more 
fragments of Past. Epp., the Apostle’s arrival at Rome in A.D. 61 and his 
death in A.D. 64. The whole scheme stands or falls with the place assigned te 
oe Saree of Jerusalem, and the estimate formed of the historical characte: 

cts. 
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to Rome, but only after two years’ forcible detention, and as 
@ prisoner awaiting his trial. 

-(3) Purpose. A more complicated question meets us when 
from the occasion or proximate cause of the Epistle to the Romans 
we pass to its purpose or ulterior cause. The Apostle’s reasons 
for writing to Rome lie upon the surface; his reasons for writing 
the particular letter he did write will need more consideration. 
No doubt there is a providence in it. It was willed that such 
a letter should be written for the admonition of after-ages. But 
through what psychological channels did that providence work ? 

Here we pass on to much debated ground; and it will perhaps 
help us if w. begin by presenting the opposing theories in as 
antithetical a form as possible. 

When the different views which have been held come to be 
examined, they will be found to be reducible to two main types, 
which differ not on a single point but on a number of co-ordinated 
points. One might be described as primarily historical, the other 
primarily dogmatic; one directs attention mainly to the Church 
addressed, the other mainly to the writer; one adopts the view 
of a predominance of Jewish-Christian readers, the other pre- 
supposes readers who are predominantly Gentile Christians. 

Here again the epoch-making impulse came from Baur. It was 
Baur who first worked out a coherent theory, the essence of which 
was that it claimed to be historical. He argued from the analogy 
of the other Epistles which he allowed to be genuine. The cir- 
cumstances of the Corinthian Church are reflected as in a glass in 
the Epistles to the Corinthians; the circumstances of the Galatian 
Churches come out clearly from that to the Galatians. Did it not 
follow that the circumstances of the Roman Church might be 
directly inferred from the Epistle to the Romans, and that the 
Epistle itself was written with deliberate reference to them? Why 
all this Jewish-sounding argument if the readers were not Jews? 
Why these constant answers to objections if there was no one to 
object? The issues discussed were similar in many respects to 
those in the Epistle to the Galatians. In Galatia a fierce con- 
troversy was going on. Must it not therefore be assumed that 
there was a like controversy, only milder and more tempered, at 
Rome, and that the Apostle wished to deal with it in a manner 
correspondingly milder and more tempered? 

There was truth in all this; but it was truth to some extent 
one-sided and exaggerated. A little reflexion will show that the 
cases of the Churches of Corinth and Galatia were not exactly 
parallel to that of Rome. In Galatia St. Paul was dealing with 
a perfectly definite state of things in a Church which he himself had 
founded, and the circumstances of which he knew from within and 
not merely by hearsay. At Corinth he had spent a still longer 
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time; when he wrote he was not far distant; there had been 
frequent communications between the Church and the Apostle; 
and in the case of 1 Corinthians he had actually before him a letter 
containing a number of questions which he was requested to 
answer, while in that of 2 Corinthians he had a personal report 
brougit to him by Titus. What could there be like this at Rome? 
The Church there St. Paul had not founded, had not even seen; 
and, if we are to believe Baur and the great majority of his followers, 
che had not even any recognizable correspondents to keep him 
informed about it. For by what may seem a strange inconsistency 
it was especially the school of Baur which denied the genuineness 
of ch, xvi, and so cut away a whole list of persons from one or 
other of whom St. Paul might have really learnt something about 
Roman Christianity. 

These contradictions were avoided in the older theory which 
prevailed before the time of Baur and which has not been without 
adherents, of whom the most prominent perhaps is Dr. Bernhard 
Weiss, since his day. According to this theory the main object of 
the Epistle is doctrinal; it is rather a theological treatise than 
a letter ; its purpose is to instruct the Roman Church in central 
principles of the faith, and has but little reference to the circum- 
stances of the moment. 

It would be wrong to call this view—at least in its recent forms 
—unhistorical. It takes account of the situation as it presented 
itself, but looks at another side of it from that which caught the 
eye of Baur. The leading idea is no longer the position of the 
readers, but the position of the writer: every thing is made to turn 
on the truths which the Apostle wished to place on record, and for 
which he found a fit recipient in a Church which seemed to have so 
commanding a future before it. 

Let us try to do justice to the different aspects of the problem. 
The theories which have so far been mentioned, and others of 
which we have not yet spoken, are only at fault in so far as they 
are exclusive and emphasize some one point to the neglect of the 
rest. Nature is usually more subtle than art. A man of St. Paul’s 
ability sitting down to write a letter on matters of weight would be 
likely to have several influences present to his mind at once, and 
his language would be moulded now by one and now by another. 

Three factors may be said to have gone to ‘he shaping of this 
letter of St. Paul’s. 

The first of these will be that which Baur took almost for the 
only one. The Apostle had some real knowledge of the state of 
the Church to which he was writing. Here we see the importance 
of his connexion with Aquila and Prisca. His intercourse with 
them would probably give the first impulse to that wish which he 
tells us that he had entertained for many years to visit Rome im 
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person When first he met them at Corinth they were newly 
arrived from the capital; he would hear from them of the state of 
things they left behind them; and a spark would be enough to 
fire his imagination at the prospect of winning a foothold for Christ 
and the Gospel in the seat of empire itself. We may well 
. believe—if the speculations about Prisca are valid, and even with- 
out drawing upon these—that the two wanderers would keep up 
communication with the Christians of their home. And now, very 
probably at the instance of the Apostle, they had returned to’ 
prepare the way for his coming. We cannot afford to lose so 
valuable a link between St. Paul and the Church he had set his 
heart on visiting. Two of his most trusted friends are now on the 
spot, and they would not fail to report all that it was essential to 
the Apostle to know. He may have had other correspondents 
besides, but they would be the chief. To this source we may look 
for what there is of local colour in the Epistle. If the argument is 
addressed now to Gentiles by birth and now to Jews; if we catch 
a glimpse of parties in the Church, ‘the strong’ and ‘the weak’; 
if there is a hint of danger threatening the peace and the faith of 
the community (as in ch. xvi. 17-20)—it is from his friends in 
Rome that the Apostle draws his knowledge of the conditions with 
which he is dealing. 

The second factor which helps in determining the character of 
the Epistle has more to do with what it is not than with what it is: 
it prevents it from being as it was at one time described, ‘a com- 
pendium of the whole of Christian doctrine.’ The Epistle is not 
this, because like all St. Paul’s Epistles it implies a common basis 
of Christian teaching, those mapaddces as they are called elsewhere 
(a Cor. xi. 2; 2 Thess. ii. 15; iii. 6), which the Apostle is able to 
‘take for granted as already known to his readers, and which he 
therefore thinks it unnecessary to repeat without special reason. 
He will not ‘lay again’ a foundation which is already laid. He 
will not speak of the ‘first principles’ of a Christian’s belief, but 
will ‘go on unto perfection.’ Hence it is that just the most funda- 
mental doctrines—the Divine Lordship 6 

eath, the nature of the Sacraments—are assumed rather than 
"Stated or proved. Such allusions as we get to these are concerned Bec Pach allations os we at to: aaay ences 
not with the rudimentary but with the more developed forms of the 
doctrines in question. They nearly always add something to the 
common stock of teaching, give to it a profounder significance, 
or apply it in new and unforeseen directions. The last charge 
that could be brought against the Epistle would be that it consisted 
of Christian commonplaces. It is one of the most original of 
writings. No Christian can have read it for the first time without 
feeling that he was introduced to heights and depths of Christianity 
of which he had never been conscious before. 
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For, lastly, the most powerful of all the influences which have 
shaped the contents of the Epistle is the experience of the writer. 
The main object which he has in view is really not far to seek. 
When he thought of visiting Rome his desire was to ‘have some 
fruit’ there, as in the rest of the Gentile world (Rom. i. 13). He 
longed to impart to the Roman Christians some ‘spiritual gift,’ | 
such as he knew that he had the power of imparting (i. 115 XV. 
29). By this he meant the effect of his own personal presence, 
but the gift was one that could be exercised also in absence. He 
has exercised it by this letter, which is itself the outcome of a 
svevparixdy xdpicpa, a word of instruction, stimulus, and warning, 
addressed in the first instance to the Church at Rome, and through 
it to Christendom for all time. ; 

The Apostle has reached another turning-point in his career. 
He is going up to Jerusalem, not knowing what will befall him 
there, but prepared for the worst. He is aware that the step which 
he is taking is highly critical and he has no confidence that he will 
escape with his life’, This gives an added solemnity to his utter- 
ance; and it is natural that he should cast back his glance over 
the years which had passed since he became a Christian and sum 
up the result as he felt it for himself. It is not exactly a conscious 
summing up, but it is the momentum of this past experience which 
guides his pen. 

Deep in the background of all his thought lies that one great 
event which brought him within the fold of Christ. For him it 
had been nothing less than a revolution ; and it fixed permanently 
his conception of the new forces which came with Christianity into 
the world. ‘To believe in Christ,’ ‘to be baptized into Christ,’ 
these were the watchwords; and the Apostle felt that they were 
pregnant with intense meaning. That new personal relation of 
the believer to his Lord was henceforth the motive-power which 
dominated the whole of his life. It was also met, as it seemed, ina 
marvellous manner from above. We cannot doubt that from his con- 
version onwards St. Paul found himself endowed with extraordinary 
energies. Some of them were what we should call miraculous; 
but he makes no distinction between those which were miraculous 
and those which were not. He set them all down as miraculous 
in the sense of having a direct Divine cause. And when he looked 
around him over the Christian Church he saw that like endowments, 
energies similar in kind if inferior to his own in degree, were 
widely diffused. They were the characteristic mark of Christians, 
Partly they took a form which would be commonly described as 
supernatural, unusual powers of healing, unusual gifts of utterance, 
an unusual magnetic influence upon others; partly they consisted 


’ This is impressively stated in Hort, Ross. and Hpk p. 42 ff. 
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in a strange elation of spirit which made suffering and toil seem 
lignt and insignificant; but most of all the new impulse was moral 
ih its working, it blossomed out in a multitude of attractive traits— 
‘love, joy, peace, longsuffering, kindness, goodness, faithfulness, 
meekness, temperance. These St. Paul called ‘fruits of the 
Spirit.’ The act of faith on the part of man, the influence of the 
Spirit (which was only another way of describing the influence of 
Christ Himself!) from the side of God, were the two outstanding 
facts which made the lives of Christians differ from those of other 
men. 

These are the postulates of Christianity, the forces to which the 
Apostle has to appeal for the solution of practical problems as they 
present themselves. His time had been very largely taken up 
with such problems. There had been the great question as to 
the terms on which Gentiles were to be admitted to the new society. 
On this head St. Paul could have no doubt. His own ruling 
principles, ‘faith’ and ‘the Spirit,’ made no distinction between 
Jew and Gentile; he had no choice but to contend for the equal 
rights of both—a certain precedence might be yielded to the Jews 
as the chosen people of the Old Covenant, but that was all. 

This battle had been fought and won. But it left behind 
a question which was intellectually more troublesome—a question 
brought home by the actual effect of the preaching of Christianity, 
very largely welcomed and eagerly embraced by Gentiles, but as 
a rule spurned and rejected by the Jews—how it could be that 
Israel, the chosen recipient of the promises of the Old Testament, 
should be excluded from the benefit now that those promises came 
to be fulfilled. Clearly this question belongs to the later reflective 
stage of the controversy relating to Jew and Gentile. The active 
contending for Gentile liberties would come first, the philosophic 
or theological assignment of the due place of Jew and Gentile in 
the Divine scheme would naturally come afterwards. This more 
advanced stage has now been reached ; the Apostle has made up 
his mind on the whole series of questions at issue; and he takes 
the opportunity of writing to the Romans at the very centre of the 
empire, to lay down calmly and deliberately the conclusions to 
which he has come. 

The Epistle is the ripened fruit of the thought and struggles of 
the eventful years by which it had been preceded. It is no merely 
abstract disquisition but a letter full of direct human interest in the 
persons to whom it is written; it is a letter which contains here 
and there side-glances at particular local circumstances, and at 
least one emphatic warning (ch. xvi. 17-20) against a danger 
which had not reached the Church as yet, but any day might reach 


1 See the notes on ch. viii. 9-17; compare also ch. vi. 1-14. 
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it, and the full urgency of which the Apostle knew only too well; 
but the main meme of the letter is the gathering in of the harvest, 
at once of the Church’s history since the departure of its Master, 
and of the individual history of a single soul, that one soul which 
under God had had the most active share in making the course of 
external events what it was. St. Paul set himself to give the 
Roman Church of his best; he has given it what was perhaps in 
some ways too good for it—more we may be sure than it would be 
able to digest and assimilate at the moment, but just for that very 
reason a body of teaching which.eighteen centuries of Christian 
interpreters have failed to exhaust. Its richness in this respect is 
due to the incomparable hold which it shows on the essential 
principles of Christ’s religion, and the way in which, like the 
Bible in general, it pierces through the conditions of a particular 
time and place to the roots of things which are permanent and 
universal. 


§ 5. THE ARGUMENT. 


‘ 


¥n the interesting essay in which, discarding all tradition, he 
seeks to re-interpret the teaching of St. Paul directly from the 
standpoint of the nineteenth century, Matthew Arnold maps out the 
contents of the Epistle as follows :— 

‘If a somewhat pedantic form of expression may be forgiven for 
the sake of clearness, we may say that of the eleven first chapters 
of the Epistle to the Romans—the chapters which convey Paul’s 
theology, though not . . . with any scholastic purpose or in any 
formal scientific mode of exposition—of these eleven chapters, the 
first, second, and third are, in a scale of importance, fixed by 
a scientific criticism of Paul’s line of thought, sub-primary; the 
fourth and fifth are secondary ; the sixth and eighth are primary; 
the seventh chapter is sub-primary; the ninth, tenth, and eleventh 
chapters are secondary. Furthermore, to the contents of the 
separate chapters themselves this scale must be carried on, so far as 
to mark that of the two great primary chapters, the sixth and 
eighth, the eighth is primary down only to the end of the twenty- 
eighth verse ; from thence to the end it is, however, eloquent, yet 
for the purpose of a scientific criticism of Paul's essential theology 
only secondary’ (S¥. Paul and Protestantism, p. 92 f.). 

This extract may serve as a convenient starting-point for our 
examination of the argument: and it may conduce to clearness of 
apprehension if we complete the summary analysis of the Epistle 
given by the same writer, with the additional advantage of presenting 
it in his fresh and bright manner :— 
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‘ The first chapter is to the Gentiles—its purport is; You have 
not righteousness. The second is to the Jews—its purport 
is: No more have you, though you think you have. The third 
chapter assumes faith in Christ as the one source of right- 
eousness for all men. The fourth chapter gives to the notion 
of righteousness through faith the sanction of the Old Testament 
and of the history of Abraham. The fifth insists on the causes for 
thankfulness and exultation in the boon of righteousness through 
faith in Christ; and applies illustratively, with this design, the 
history of Adam. The sixth chapter comes to the all-important 
question: “ What is that faith in Christ which I, Paul, mean ?”— 
and answers it. The seventh illustrates and explains the answer. 
But the eighth down to the end of the twenty-eighth verse, develops 
and completes the answer. The rest of the eighth chapter expresses 

the sense of safety and gratitude which the solution is fitted to 
inspire. The ninth, tenth, and eleventh chapters uphold the second 
chapter’s thesis—so hard to a Jew, so easy to us—chat righteous- 
ness is not by the Jewish law; but dwell with hope and joy on\a 
final result of things which is to be favourable to Israel’ (dzd. p. 93). 

Some such outline as this would be at the present stage of in- 
vestigation generally accepted. It is true that Baur threw the 
centre of gravity upon chapters ix—xi, and held that the rest of the 
Epistle was written up to these: but this view would now on 
almost all hands be regarded as untenable. The problem discussed 
in these chapters doubtless weighed heavily on the Apostle’s mind ; 
in the circumstances under which he was writing it was doubtless 
a problem of very considerable urgency; but for all that it is 
a problem which belongs rather to the circumference of St. Paul’s 
thought than to the centre; it is not so much a part of his funda- 
mental teaching as a consequence arising from its collision with an 
unbelieving world. 

On this head the scholarship of the present day would be on the 
side of Matthew Arnold. It points, however, to the necessity, in 
any attempt to determine what is primary and what is not primary 
in the argument of the Epistle, of starting with a clear understanding 
of the point of view from which the degrees of relative importance 
are to be assigned. Baur’s object was historical--to set the 
Epistle in relation to the circumstances of its composition. On 
that assumption his view was partially—though still not more than 
partially—justified. Matthew Arnold’s object on the other hand 
was what he calls ‘a scientific criticism of Paul’s thought’; by 
which he seems to mean (though perhaps he was not wholly clear 
in his own mind) an attempt to discriminate in it those elements 
which are of the highest permanent value. It was natural that he 
should attach the greatest importance to those elements in particular 
which seemed to be capable ot direct personal verification, From 
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this point of view we need not question his assignment of a pri 
significance to chapters vi and viii. His reproduction of the thought 
of these chapters is the best thing in his book, and we have drawn 
upon it ourselves in the commentary upon them (p. 163 f.). There 
is more ii the same connexion that well deserves attentive study. 
But there are other portions of the Epistle which are not capable of 
verification precisely in the same manner, and yet were of primary 
importance to St. Paul himself and may be equally of primary 
importance to those of us who are willing to accept his testimony 
in spiritual things which lie beyond the reach of our personal 
experience. Matthew Arnold is limited by the method which he 
applies—and which others would no doubt join with him in 
applying—to the subjective side of Christianity, the emotions and 
efforts which it generates in Christians. But there is a further 
question how and why they came to be generated. And in the 
answer which St. Paul would give, and which the main body of 
Christians very largely on his authority would also give to that 
question, he and they alike are led up into regions where direct 
human verification ceases to be possible. 

It is quite true that ‘faith in Christ’ means attachment to Christ, 
a strong emotion of love and gratitude. But that emotion is not 

confined, as we say, to ‘the historical Christ,’ it has for its object 
not only Him who walked the earth as ‘ Jesus of Nazareth’; it is 
directed towards the same Jesus ‘crucified, risen and ascended to 
the right hand of God.’ St. Paul believed, and we also believe, 
that His transit across the stage of our earth was accompanied by 
consequences in the celestial sphere which transcend our faculties. 
We cannot pretend to be able to verify them as we can verify that 
which passes in our own minds. And yet a certain kind of indirect 
verification there is. ‘The thousands and tens of thousands of 
Christians who have lived and died in the firm conviction of the 
truth of these supersensual realities, and who upon the strength of 
them have reduced their lives to a harmonious unity superseding 
the war of passion, do really afford no slight presumption that the 
beliefs which have enabled them to do this are such as the Ruler of 
the universe approves, and such as aptly fit into the eternal order. 
Whatever the force of this presumption to the outer world, it ig one 
which the Christian at least will cherish. 

We therefore do not feel at liberty to treat as anything less than 
primary that which was certainly primary to St. Paul. We entirely 
accept the view that chapters vi and viii are primary, but we also 
feel bound to place by their side the culminating verses of chapter 
iii. The really fundamental passages in the Epistle we should say 
were, ch.i. 16, 17, which states the problem, and iii. 21-26, vi. 1-14, 
Vili, 1-30 (rather than 1-28), which supply its solution. The 
problem is, How is man to become righteous in the sight of God? 
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And the answer is (1) by certain great redemptive acts on the 
part-of God which take effect in the sphere above, though their 
consequences are felt throughout the sphere below; (2) through 
a certain ardent apprehension of these acts and of their Author 
Christ, on the part of the Christian; and (3) through his con- 
tinued self-surrender to Divine influences poured out freely and 
unremittingly upon him. 

It is superfluous to say that there is nothing whatever that is new 
in this statement, It does but reproduce the belief, in part implicit 
rather than explicit, of the Early Church; then further defined and 
emphasized more vigorously on some of its sides ai the Reformation ; 
and lastly brought to a more even balance (or what many would 
fain make a more even balance) by the Church of our own day. Of 
course it is liable to be impugned, as it is impugned by the 
attractive writer whose words have been quoted above, in the 
interest of what is thought to be a stricter science. But whatever 
the value in itself of the theory which is substituted for it, we may 
be sure that it does not adequately represent the mind of St. Paul. 
In the present commentary our first object is to do justice to this. 
How it is afterwards to be worked up into a complete scheme of 
religious belief, it lies beyond our scope to consider. 


For the sake of the student it may be well to draw out the 
contents of the Epistle in a tabular analytical form. St. Paul, as 
Matthew Arnold rightly reminds us, is no Schoolman, and his 
method is the very reverse of all that is formal and artificial. But 
it is undoubtedly helpful to set before ourselves the framework of 
his thought, just as a knowledge of anatomy conduces to the better 
understanding of the living human frame. 


L—Introduetion (i. 1-15). 
a. The Apostolic Salutation (i. 1-7). 
8. St. Paul and the Roman Church (i. 8-15). 
.—Doctrinal. 
THE GREAT THESIS. Problem: How is Righteousness to be attained? 
Answer: Not by man’s work, but by God’s gift, through Faith, or 
loyal attachment to Christ (i. 16, 17). 


A. Righteousness as a state or condition in the sight of God (Justification) 
(i, 18-v. 21). 
1. Righteousness not hitherto attained (ij. 18-iii. 20). 
[Rather, by contrast, a scene which bespeaks impending Wrath], 
@, Failure of the Gentile (i. 18-32). 
(i.) Natural Religion (i. 18-20) ; 
(ii.) deserted for idolatry (i. 21-25) ; 
(iii.) hence judicial abandonment to abominable sins (26, 27), to 
every kind of moral depravity (28-31), even to perversion of 
conscience (32). 
@, [Transitional]. Future jud on without respect of persons sach a8 
Jew ox Gentile (ii. 1-16). 
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(i.) Jewish critic and Gentile sinner in the same position (li. 1-4). 
(ai.) Standard of judgement: deeds, not privileges (ii. 5 1). 

(iii.) Rule of judgement: Law of Moses for the Jew; Law of Com 

science for the Gentile (ii. 12-16). 
y. Failure of the Jew (ii. 17-29). Profession and reality, as regards 
(i.) Law (ii. 17-24) ; 
(ii.) Circumcision (ii. 25-29). 
& [Parenthetic]. Answer to a suistical objections from Jewish stand: 
point (iii. 1-8). 
(.) The Jew’s advantage as recipient of Divine Promises 
(iii. 1, 2); 

(fi.) which promises are not invalidated by Man’s unfaithfulness 
(iii. 3, 4). 

(iii.) Yet Got! s greater glory no excuse for human sin (ili. 5-8). 

a. Universal failure to attain to righteousness and earn acceptance 
. illustrated from Scripture (iii. g—20). 
a., Consequent Exposition of New System (iii. 21-31): 
@ (i.) in its relation to Law, independent of it, yet attested by i 
(a1 

(ii.) in its eu varsality, as the free gift of God (22-24) ; 

(aii.) in the method of its realization through the propitiatory Death 
of Christ, which occupies under the New Dispensation the 
same place which Sacrifice, especially the ceremonies of the 
Day of Atonement, occupied under the Old (25) ; 

(iv.) in its final cause—the twofold manifestation of God’s righteous- 
ness, at once asserting itself against sin and conveying pardon 
to the sinner (26). 

@. Preliminary note of two main consequences from this: 
(i.) Boasting excluded (27, 28); 
(ii.) Jew and Gentile alike accepted (29-31). 
g Relation of this New System to O. T. considered in reference to the 
crucial case of Abraham (iv. I-25). 
(i.) Abraham’s acceptance (like that qained by David) turned 
on Faith, not Works (iv. 1-8) ; 
Y (iL) nor Circumcision (iv. 9-12) 

{so that there might be nothing to prevent him from 
being the spiritual father of uncircumcised as well as 
circumcised (11, 12)], 

(#i.) nor Law, the antithesis of Promise (iv. 13-17) 

{so that he might be the spiritual father of a// believera, 
not of those under the Law only]. 

(iv.) Abraham’s Faith, a type of the Christian’s (iv. 17-25): 

[he too believed in @ birth from the dead J. 


@ Blissful effects of Righteousness by Faith (v. 1-a1). 
a. (i) It leads by sure degrees to a triumphant hope of final gal- 
vation (v. I-4). 
(ii.) That hope guaranteed @ fortior’ by the Love displayed im 
Christ’s Death for sinners (v. 5—11). 
@. Contrast of these effects with those of Adam’s Fall (v. 12-21) s 
{i.) like, in the transition from one to all (12-14); 
(ii.) unlike, in that where one brought sin, condemnation, death, the 
other brought grace, a declaration of unmerited righteous 
ness, life (15-17). 
(@.) Summary. Relations of Fall, Law, Grace (18-21) 
(The Fall brought sin; Law increased it; but Grace mage 
than cancels the ill effects of Law]. 
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B Righteousness in the Christian (Sanctification) (vi-viil), 
cy stcei g ( ) (vi--viif) 


to further casuistical objection: ‘If more sin means more 
t gtace, why not go on sinning?’ 
ot The immersion of Baptism carried with it a death to sin, 
and union with the risen Christ. The Christian there- 
fore cannot, must not, sin (vi. 1-14). 
8. The Christian’s Release: what it is, and what it is not: shown by 
two metaphors. 
e. Servitude and emancipation (vi. 15-23), 
@. The marriage-bond (vii. 1-6). 
[The Christian’s old self dead to the Law with Christ; so that 
he is henceforth free to live with Him], 

§% Judaistic objection from seeming disparagement of Law: met by an 
analysis of the moral conflict in the soul. Law is impotent, 
and gives an impulse or handle to sin, but is not itself sinful 
(vii. 7-24). The conflict ended by the interposition of 
Christ (25). 

@ Perspective of the Christian’s New Career (vif). 

The Indwelling Spirit. 
a. Failure of the previous system made good by Christ’s Incarnation 
and the Spirit’s presence (viii. 1-4). 
8. The new sgime contrasted with the old—the régime of the Spirit 
with the weakness of unassisted humanity (viii. 5-9). 
9 The Spirit’s presence a guarantee of bodily as well as moral 
resurrection (vili. 10-13); 
& also a guarantee that the Christian enjoys with God a son’s relation, 
and will enter upon a son’s inheritance (viii. 14-17). 
« That glorious inheritance the object of creation’s yearning (viii. 
18-22) ; 
and of the Christian’s hope (viii. 23-2 5)- 
. Human infirmity assisted by the Spirit’s intercession (viii. a6, 3 abe 
@. and sustained by the knowledge of the connected chain by w 
God works out His purpose of salvation (viii. 28-30). 
s. Inviolable security of the Christian in dependence upon God’s 
favour and the love of Christ (viii. 31-39). 
©. Problem of Israel’s Unbelief. The Gospel in history (ix, x, xi). The 
rejection of the Chosen People a sad contrast to its high destiny and 
privileges (ix. 1-5). 
1. Justice of the Rejection (ix. 6-29). 
e. The Rejection of Israel not inconsistent with the Divime promises 
(ix. 6-13); 
@. nor with the Divine Justice (ix. 14-29). 
(i.) The absoluteness of God’s choice shown from the O. T. (ix. 
14-18). 
(#i.) A necessary deduction from His position as Creator (ix 


19-23). 
(iii.) The alternate choice of Jews and Gentiles expressly reserved 
and foretold in Scripture (ix. 24-29). 
a. Cause of the Rejection. 
@ Israel sought righteousness by Works instead of Faith, in their ows 
way and not in God’s way (ix. 30-x. 4). 
And this although God’s method was— 
(i.) Not difficult and remote but near and easy (x. 5-10); 
(ii.) Within the reach of all, Jew and Gentile alike (x. 11-13). 
&. Nor can Israel plead in defence want of opportunity or warning— 
(i,.) The Gospel has been fully and universally preached (x. 14-18} 
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(W.) Ieracl had been wamed beforehand by the Prophet that they 
would reject God’s Message (x. 19-21). 


§ Mitigating considerations. The purpose of God (xi 
a. The Unbelief of Israel is now as in the past sa partial (xi. 1-10). 
&. It is only temporary— 
(i.) Their fall has a special purpose—the introduction of the 
Gentiles (xi. 11-15). 
(ii.) That Israel will be restored is vouched for by the holy stock 
from which it comes (xi. 16-24). 
yy. In all this may be seen the purpose of God working upwards 
through seeming severity, to a beneficent result —the final 
restoration of all (xi. 35-31). 
Doxology (xi. 33-36). 
WL—Practical and Hortatory. 
(1) The Christian sacrifice (xii. 1, 2). 
(2) The Christian as a member of the Church (xii, 3-8). 
(3) The Christian in his relation to others (xii. 9-21). 
The Christian’s vengeance (xii. Ig—a1). 
(4) Church and State (xiii. 1-7). 
(§) The Christian's one debt; the law of love (xiii. 8-16). 
The day approaching (xiii. 11-14). 
(6) Toleration; the strong and the weak (xiv. r—xv. 6). 
The Jew and the Gentile (xv. 7-13). 
IV.—Epilogue. 
a. Personal explanations. Motive of the Epistle. Proposed visit te 
Rome (xv. 14-33). 
@&. Greetings to various persons (xvi. 1-16). 
A warning (xvi. 17-20 
Postscript by the Apostle’ s companions and amenuensig (xvi. 
aI-23). 
Benediction and Doxology (xvi. 24-37). 


It is often easiest to bring out the force and strength of an 
argument by starting from its conclusion, and we possess in the 
doxology at the end of the Epistle a short summary made by. 
St. Paul himself of its contents. The question of its genuineness 
has been discussed elsewhere, and it has been shown in the 
commentary how clearly it refers to all the leading thoughts of the 
Epistle ; it remains only to make use of it to help us to understand 
the argument which St. Paul is working out and the conclusion to 
which he is leading us. 

The first idea which comes prominently before us is that of ‘the 
Gospel’; it meets us in the Apostolic salutation at the beginning, 
in the statement of the thesis of the Epistle, in the doxology at the 
end where it is expanded in the somewhat unusual form ‘ according 
to my Gospel and the preaching of Jesus Christ.’ So again in 
xi. 28 it is incidentally shown that what St. Paul is describing is the 
method or plan of the Gospel. This idea of the Gospel then is 
a fundamental thought of the Epistle ; and it seems to mean this. 
There are two competing systems or plans of life or salvation 
before St. Paul’s mind. The one is the old Jewish system, a know- 

ledge of which is presupposed ; the other is the Christian system, 
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a knowledge of which again is presupposed. St. Paul is not 
expounding the Christian religion, he is writing to Christians: 
what he aims at expounding is the meaning of the new system. 
This may perhaps explain the manner in which he varies between 
the expressions ‘ the Gospel,’ or ‘ the Gospel of God,’ or ‘ the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ,’ and ‘my Gospel.’ The former represents the 
Christian religion as recognized and preached by all, the latter 
represents his own personal exposition of its plan and meaning. 
The main purpose of the argument then is an explanation of the 
meaning of the new Gospel of Jesus Christ, as succeeding to and 
taking the place of the old method, but also in a sense as embracing 
and continuing it. 

St. Paul begins then with a theological description of the new 
method. He shows the need for it, he explains what it is—emphasiz- 
ing its distinctive features in contrast to those of the old system, and 
at the same time proving that it is the necessary and expected out- 
come of that old system. He then proceeds to describe the work- 
ing of this system in the Christian life; and lastly he vindicates 
for it its true place in history. The universal character of the new 
Gospel has been already emphasized, he must now trace the plan 
by which it is to attain this universality. The rejection of the Jews, 
the calling of the Gentiles, are both steps in this process and 
necessary steps. But the method and plan pursued in these cases 
and partially revealed, enable us to learn, if we have faith to do 
go, that ‘mystery which has been hidden from the foundation 
of the world,’ but which has always guided the course of human 
history—the purpose of God to ‘sum up all things in Christ.’ 

If this point has been made clear, it will enable us to bring out 
the essential unity and completeness of the argument of the 
Epistle. We do not agree as we have explained above with the 
opinion of Baur, revived by Dr. Hort, that chap. ix—xi represent 
the essential part of the Epistle, to which all the earlier part is but 
an introduction. That is certainly a one-sided view. But Dr. 
Hort’s examination of the Epistle is valuable as reminding us that 
neither are these chapters an appendix accidentally added which 
might be omitted without injuring St. Paul’s argument and plan. 

We can trace incidentally the various difficulties, partly raised by 
opponents, partly suggested by his own thought, which have helped 
to shape different portions of the Epistle. We are able to analyze 
and separate the difierent-stages in the argument more accurately 
and distinctly than in any other of St. Paul’s writings. But this 
must not blind us to the tact that the whole is one great argument; 
the purpose of which is to explain the Gospel of God in Jesus the 
Messiah, and to show its efiects on human life, and in the history 
of the race, and thus to vindicate for it the right to be considered 

_ the ultimate and final revelation oi God’s purpose for mankind. 
Aa 
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§ 6. LANGUAGE AND STYLE. 


(1) Language!. It will seem at first sight to the uninitiated 
reader a rather strange paradox that a letter addressed to the 
capital of the Western or Latin world should be written in Greek. 
Yet there is no paradox, either to the classical scholar who is 
acquainted with the history of the Early Empire, or to the ecclesias- 
tical historian who follows the fortunes of the Early Church. Both 
are aware that for fully two centuries and a half Greek was the 
predominant language if not of the city of Rome as a whole yet of 
large sections of its inhabitants, and in particular of those sections 
among which was to be sought the main body of the readers of 
the Epistle. 

The early history of the Church of Rome might be said to fall 
into three periods, of which the landmarks would be (1) the appear- 
ance of the first Latin writers, said by Jerome* to be Apollonius 
who suffered under Commodus in the year 185, and whose 
Apology and Acts have been recently recovered in an Armenian 
Version and edited by Mr, Conybeare’, and Victor, an African by 
birth, who became Bishop of Rome about 189 a.p. (2) Next 
would come in the middle of the third century a more considerable 
body of Latin literature, the writings of Novatian and the corre- 
spondence between the Church of Rome and Cyprian at Carthage. 
(3) Then, lastly, there would be the definite Latinizing of the capital 
of the West which followed upon the transference of the seat of 
empire to Constantinople dating from 330 a.p. 

(1) The evidence of Juvenal and Martial refers to the latter half of the 
first century. Juvenal speaks with indignation of the extent to which Rome 
was being converted into ‘a Greek city *.’ Martial regards ignorance of Greek 
as a mark of rusticity®, Indeed, there was a double tendency which em- 
braced at once classes at both ends of the social scale. On the one hand 
among slaves and in the trading classes there were swarms of Greeks and 
Greek-speaking Orientals. On the other hand in the higher ranks it was 
the fashion to speak Greek; children were taught it by Greek nurses; and in 
after life the use of it was carried to the pitch of affectation °, 


For the Jewish colony we have the evidence of the inscriptions. Out of 
thirty-eight collected by Schiirer’ no less than thirty are Greek and eight only 


* The question of the use of Greek at Rome has been often discussed 
and the evidence for it set forth, but the classical treatment of the subject is by 
the late Dr. C. P. Caspari, Professor at Christiania, in an Excursus of 200 
pages to vol. iii, of his work Qmelles sssr Geschichie dss Taufsymbols (Chris- 
tiania, 1875). 

* De Vir. Ili. Viti. Tertullianus presbyter sone denums primus post Victovem 
8% Apollonium Latinorsem ponttur. 

* Monuments of Early Christiasity (London, 1894), p. 29 ff. 

Juv. Sat. iii. 60 f,; cf vi. 187 fff. 5 Epeg. xiv. 58. 

© Caspari, Quediem stems Tassfsymbol, iii. 286 f. 

* Gemeindeverfassung, p. 33 ff. ‘The inscriptions referred to are all from 
Roman sites. There is also one in Greek from Portus. 
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Latin and if one of the Greek inscriptions is in Latin characters, conversely 
three of the Latin are in Greek characters, There do not seem to be any in 
Hebrew’. 

Of Christian inscriptions the proportion of Greek to Latin would seem to be 
abouti:2. But the great mass of these would belong to a period later than 
that of which we are speaking. De Rossi? estimates the number for the period 
between M. Aurelius and Septimius Severus at about 160, of which something 
like half would be Greek. Beyond this we can hardly go. 

But as to the Christian Church there is a quantity of other evidence. The 
bishops of Rome from Linus to Eleutherus (c. 174-189 A.D.) are twelve in 
number: of these not more than three (Clement, Sixtus I= Xystus, Pius) bear 
Latin names. But although the names of Clement and Pius are Latin the 
extant Epistle of Clement is written in Greek; we know also that Hermas, 
the author of ‘ The Shepherd,’ was the brother of Pius *, and he wrote in Greek. 
Indeed all the literature that we can in any way connect with Christian Rome 
down to the end of the reign of M. Aurelius is Greek. Besides the works of 
Clement and Hermas we have still surviving the letter addressed to the Church 
at Rome by Ignatius; and later in the period, the letter written by Soter 
(c. 166-174 A.D.) to the Corinthian Church was evidently in Greek‘. Justin 
and Tatian who were settled in Rome wrote in Greek ; so too did Rhodon, 
a pupil of Tatian’s at Rome who carried on their tradition’. Greek was the 
language of Polycarp and Hegesippus who paid visits to Rome of shorter 
duration. A number of Gnostic writers established themselves there and used 
Greek for the vehicle of their teaching : so Cerdon, Marcion, and Valentinus, 
who were all in Rome about 140 A.D. Valentinus left behind a considerable 
school, and the leading representatives of the ‘Italic’ branch, Ptolemaeus 
and Heracleon, both wrote in Greek. We may assume the same thing of the 
other Gnostics combated by Justin and Irenaeus. Irenaeus himself spent some 
time at Rome in the Episcopate of Eleutherus, and wrote his great work 
in Greek, 

To this period may also be traced back the oldest form of the Creed of 
the Roman Church now known as the Apostles’ Creed®. This was in Greek. 
And there are stray Greek fragments of Western Liturgies which ultimately 
go back to the same place and time. Such would be the Aymnus angelicus 
(Luke ii. 14) repeated in Greek at Christmas, the 7rishagzon, Kyrie eletsom 
and Christe eleison. On certain set days (at Christmas, Easter, Ember days, 
and some others) lections were read in Greek as well as Latin; hymns were 
occasionally sung in Greek; and at the formal committal of the Creed to the 
candidates for baptism (the so-called 7raditio and Redditio Symboli) both 
the Apostles’ Creed (im its longer and shorter forms) and the Nicene wexe 


* Comp. also Berliner, L g4. 3 Ap. Caspari, p. 303. 

® Pius is described in the Liber Pontificalis as matione [talus ... de civitats 
Aguileia; but there is reason to think that Hermas was a native of Arcadia. 
The assignments of nationality to the earliest bishops are of very doubtful 
value. 

* It was to be kept in the archives and read on Sundays like the letter of 
Clement (Eus. H. #. IV. xxiii. 11). 

5 Eus. H. £. V. xiii. 1. 

© It was in pursuit of the origin of this Creed that Caspari was drawn into 
his elaborate researches. It is generally agreed that it was in use at Rome by 
the middle of the second century. The main question at the present moment 
is whether it was also composed there, and if not whence it came. Caspari 
would derive it from Asia Minor and the circle of St. John. This is a problem 
which we may look to have solved by Dr. Kattenbusch of Giessen, who ia 
continuing Caspari’s labours (Das <Apostolische Syméol, Bd. 1. Leipzig, 
1894). 
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recited and the questions put first in Greek and then in Latin’. These are 
all survivals of Roman usage at the time when the Church was bilingual. 

(2) The dates of Apollonius and of Bp. Victor are fixed, but rather more 
uncertainty hangs over that of the first really classical Christian work im 
Latin, the Octavius of Minucius Felix. This has been much debated, but 
opinion seems to be veering round to the earlier date*, which would bring him 
into near proximity to Apollonius, perhaps at the end of the reign of 
M. Aurelius. The period which then begins and extends from c. 180-250 A.D. 
shows ’a more even balance of Greek and Latin. The two prominent writers, 
Hippolytus and. Caius, still make use of Greek. The grounds perhaps pre- 
ponderate for regarding the Muratorian Fragment as a translation. But at the 
beginning of the period we have Minucius Felix and at the end Novatian, 
and Latin begins to have the upper hand in the names of bishops. The 
glimpse which we get of the literary activity of the Church of Rome through 
the letters and other writings preserved among the works of Cyprian shows us 
at last Latin in possession of the field. 

(3) The Hellenizing character of Roman Christianity was due in the first 
instance to the constant intercourse between Rome and the East. In the 
troubled times which followed the middle of the third century, with the decay 
of wealth and trade, and Gothic piracies breaking up the Romana on the 
Aegean, this intercourse was greatly interrupted. Thus Greek influences lost 
their strength. The Latin Church, Rome reinforced by Africa, had now 
a substantial literature of its own. Under leaders like Tertullian, Cyprian, 
and Novatian it had begun to develop its proper individuality. It could 
stand and walk alone without assistance from the East. And a decisive 
impulse was given to its independent career by the founding of Constantinople. 
The stream set from that time onwards towards the Bosphorus and no longer 
towards the Tiber. Rome ceases to be the centre of the Empire to become 
in a still more exclusive sense the capital of the West. 


' (2) Style, The Epistles which bear the name of St. Paul present 

a considerable diversity of style. To such an extent is this the 
case that the question is seriously raised whether they can have had 
the same author. Of all the arguments urged on the negative 
side this from style is the most substantial ; and whatever decision 
we come to on the subject there remains a problem of much 
complexity and difficulty. 

It is well known that the Pauline Epistles fall into four groups 
which are connected indeed with each other, but at the same time 
stand out with much distinctness. These groups are: 1, 2 Thess,; 
Gal., 1, 2 Cor., Rom.; Phil., Col., Eph., Philem.; Past. Epp. The 
four Epistles of the second group hang very closely together; 
those of the third group subdivide into two pairs, Phil. Philem. on 
the one hand, and Eph. Col. on the other. It is hard to dissociate 
Col. from Philem.; and the very strong presumption in favour of 
the genuineness of the latter Epistle reacts upon the former. The 
tendency of critical inquiry at the present moment is in favour of 
Colossians and somewhat less decidedly in favour of Ephesians. 
It is, for instance, significant that Jiilicher in his recent Einleciung 


1 ee precise and full details will be found in Caspari’s Excursus, Of. i@ 
p. 466 ff. 
9 Kriiger, Altchristl. Lét. p. 88. 
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(Freiburg i. B. and Leipzig, 1894) sums up rather on this side of 
the question than the other. We believe that this points to what 
will be the ultimate verdict. But in the matter of style it must be 
confessed that Col. and Eph.—and more especially Eph.—stand at 
the furthest possible remove from Romans. We may take Eph. 
and Rom. as marking the extreme poles of difference within the 
Epistles claimed for St. Paul’. Any other member of the second 
group would do as well; but as we are concerned specially with 
Rom., we may institute a comparison with it. 

The difference is not so much a difference of ideas and of 
vocabulary ,as a difference of structure and composition. There are, 
it is true, a certain number of new and peculiar expressions in the 
later Epistle ; but these are so balanced by points of coincidence, 
and the novel element has so much of the nature of simple addi- 
tion rather than contrariety, that to draw a conclusion adverse to 
St. Paul’s authorship would certainly not be warranted. The sense 
of dissimilarity reaches its height when we turn from the materials 
(if we may so speak) of the style to the way in which they are 
put together. The discrepancy lies not in the anatomy but in the 
surface distribution of light and shade, in the play of feature, in 
the temperament to which the two Epistles seem te give expression. 
We will enlarge a little on this point, as the contrast may help us 
to understand the individuality of the Epistle to the Romans. 

This Epistle, like all the others of the group, is characterized 
by a remarkable energy and vivacity. It is calm in the sense 
that it is not aggressive and that the rush of words is always well 
under control. Still there is a rush of words, rising repeatedly to 
passages of splendid eloquence ; but the eloquence is spontaneous, 
the outcome of strongly moved feeling; there is nothing about it 
of laboured oratory. The language is rapid, terse, incisive; the 
argument is conducted by a quick cut and thrust of dialectic; it 
reminds us of a fencer with his eye always on his antagonist. 

We shut the Epistle to the Romans and we open that to the 
Ephesians ; how great is the contrast! We cannot speak here of 
vivacity, hardly of energy; if there is energy it is deep down 
below the surface. The rapid argumentative cut and thrust is 
gone. In its place we have a slowly-moving onwards-advancing 
mass, like a glacier working its way inch by inch down the valley. 
The periods are of unwieldy length; the writer seems to stagger 
under his load. He has weighty truths to express, and he struggles 
to express them—not without success, but certainly with little 
flexibility or ease of composition. The truths unfolded read like 
abstract truths, ideal verities, ‘laid up in the heavens’ rather than 
embodying themselves in the active controversies of earth. 


1 The difference between these Epistles on the side we are considering is 
gveater (e. g.) than that between Romans and the Pastorals. 
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There is, as we shall see, another side. We have perhaps 
exaggerated the opposition for the sake of making the difference 
clear. When we come to look more closely at the Epistle to the 
Romans we shall find in it not a few passages which tend in the 
direction of the characteristics of Ephesians ; and when we examine 
the Epistle to the Ephesians we shall find in it much to remind us 
of characteristics of Romans. We will however leave the com- 
parison as it has been made for the moment, and ask ourselves 
what means we have of explaining it. Supposing the two Epistles 
to be really the work of the same man, can the difference between 
them be adequately accounted for? ; 


There is always an advantage in presenting proportions te the eye and 
reducing them to some sort of numerical estimate. This can be done in 
the present case. without much difficulty by reckoning up the number of 
longer pauses. This is done below for the two Epistles, Romans and Ephe- 
sians. The standard used is that of the Revisers’ Greek Text, and the 
estimate of length is based on the number of o7ixo: or printed lines. I8 
will be worth while to compare the Epistles chapter by chapter :— 


ROMANS. 
erixot. (*) () ® 
Ch. I. 64 13 14 ~ 
ii. BX 14 Y § 
It. 47 20 12 36 
IV. 45 6 14 7 
Vi 47 6 15 ws 
VL 43 8 14 6 
Vil. 49 16 20 § 
Vt. 4O Wy 36 14 
IX. 55 8 19 10 
xX 37 6 16 9 
XI. 63 16 27 i 
Total fordoctrinal portion 570 130 184 88 
= 
403 
XII, 36 14 13 ~ 
XIIL 29 15 I 
XIV. I 58 a7 3 
XV. 3 8 24 _ 
XVI. x) 7 a8 — 
Tetal for the Epistle 789 181 290 gs 
Se _ 
§63 


Here the proportion of major points to orixo: is for the doctrinal chap- 
ters 402:570 = (approximately) 1 in 1-4; and for the whole Epistle not 
very different, 563:789 = 1 in 1-418. The proportion of interrogative 
sentences is for the whole Epistle, 9a: 789, or t e 8.6; for the doctrinal 
chapters only, 88:570, or 1 in 6-5; and for the practical portion only, 

$219, or I im §5. This last item is instructive, because it shows how very 


1 The counting o! these is approximate, anything over half a line being 
reckoned as » whole line, anid any tldleg lela then halt lies at se ene 
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tly, even in the same Epistle, the amount of interrogation varies with 
e subject-matter. We also observe that in two even of the doctrinal chap- 
tegs-interrogative sentences are wanting. They lie indeed in patches or 
thick clusters, and are not distributed equally throughout the Epistle. 
Now we turn to Ephesians, for which the data are as follows :— 


EPHESIANS. 
ne erly () () G) 
45 4 = 
TL 40 9 3 _ 
nL [ 36 3 6 _ 
ial ig i =_ 
Iv. 55 3 ey, ¥ } 
Vv. go 11 7 — 
VL M4 scl 33 = 
Fos 270 36 58 1 
_———— 


This gives a very different result. The proportion of major points iz for 
Eph. i-iii, roughly speaking, 1 in 4, as against 1 in 1-4 for Rom. i-xii, and 
for the whole Epistle rather more than 1 in 3, as against 1 in 1-418, 
proportion of interrogations is 1 in 270 compared with 1 in 8-6 or 6-5. 


In illustrating the nature of the difference in style between 
Romans and Ephesians we have left in suspense for a time the 
question as to its cause. To this we will now return, and set down 
some of the influences which may have been at work—which we 
may be sure were at work—and which would go a long way to 
account for it. 

(1) First would be she matural variation of style which comes 
rom dealing with different subject-matter. The Epistles of the 
second group are all very largely concerned with the controversy 
as to Circumcision and the relations of Jewish and Gentile 
Christians. In the later Epistle this controversy has retired into 
the background, and other topics have taken its place. Ideas are 
abroad as to the mediating agencies between God and man which 
impair the central significance of the Person of Christ; and the 
multiplication of new Churches with the growing organization of 
intercommunication between those of older standing, brings to the 
front the conception of the Church as a whole, and invests it with 
increased impressiveness. 


These facts are reflected on the vocabulary of the two Epistles. The 
controversy with the Judaizers gives a marked colour to the whole group - 
which includes the Epistle to the Romans. ‘This will appear on the face 
of the statistics of usage as to the frequency with which the leading terms 
occur in these Epistles and in the rest of the Pauline Corpus. Of course 
some of the instances will be accidental, but by far the greater number are 
significant. Those which follow have a direct bearing on the Judaistic 
controversy. ‘Elsewhere’ means elsewhere in the Pauline Epistles. 
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1 ‘ABpads Rom. 9, » Cor. 1, Gal. 9; not elsewhere in St. Paul, [owéppa 
‘Afpadu Rom, a, a Cor. 1, Gal. 1.] 
dzpofvoria Rom. 3, 1 Cor. 2, Gal. 3; elsewhere 
dwooroAh Rom. 1, 1 Cor. 1, Gal. 1; not pia in St. Pasi 
&saovy Rom. 15, 1 Cor. 2, ” Gal. 3; elsewhere 2. 
Bxaiwpa Rom. 5; not elsewhere. 
&xaieois Rom. 3; not elsewhere. 
earapycivy Rom. 6, 1 Cor. 9, 3 Cor. 4, Gal. 3; elsewhere ¢ 
ydpos Rom. 76, 1 Cor. 8, Gal. 32; elsewhere 6. 
FepiTopy Rom. 15, 1 Cor. 1, Gal. 7; elsewhere 8. 
ezéppa Rom. 9, I Cor. 1, 3 ‘Cor. 1, Gal. 5; elsewhere 1. 
Connected with this controversy, though not quite so directly, would be == 
dodevys Rom. 1, 1 Cor. to, 2 Cor. 1, Gal. 1; elsewhere I. 
doGevets Rom, a 1 Cor. 2, a Cor. 6; elsewhere a 
éo6éverca Rom. 2, 1 Cor. 2, 2 Cor. 6, Gal. 1; elsewhere 1. 
aéo6évnya Rom, 1; not elsewhere. 
éAcvGepos Rom. a, 1 Cor. 6, Gal. 6; elsewhere a. 
8drevdepodv Rom. 4, Gal. 1; not elsewhere. 
Brevdcpia Rom. 1, 1 Cor. 1, 2 Cor. 1, Gal. 1; not elsewhere. 
wsavydaca Rom. 5, 3 Cor. § (1 v.L), a Cor. 20, Gal. 2; elsewhere g 
wavx7jpa Rom. 3, 1 Cor. 3, 3 Cor. 3, Gal. 1; elsewhere a. 
gsavxjois Rom. 2, t Cor. 1, 2 Cor. 6; elsewhere 1. 
waraxavyacba: Rom. 2; not elsewhere. 
éperdérns Rom. 3, Gal. 1; not elsewhere. 
dpeiAnua Rom. 1; not elsewhere. 
. ewavSadov Rom. 4, 1 Cor. 1, Gal. 1; not elsewhere. [owerdarl{er 
1 Cor. 2, 2 Cor. 1, Rom. 1 v. 1.) 
Sper<iv Rom. re Cor. 2, Gal. 1: &péAea Rom. 1; neither elsewhere. 
Two other points may be noticed, one in connexion with the large use of 
the O.T. in these Epistles, and the other in connexion with the idea of 
successive periods into which the religious history of mankind is divided :— 
yéyparrac Rom. 16, 1 Cor. 7, a Cor. 3, Gal. 4; not elsewhere in 
St. Paul. 
dypis ob Rom. 1, 1 Cor. 2, Gal. a (1 v.L); not elsewhere. 
ég’ dcov xpdvoy Rom. 1, 1 Cor. 1, Gal. 1; not elsewhere 
These examples stand out very distinctly; and their disappearance from 
the later Epistle is perfectly intelligible : cessante casse, cessat effectus. 


(2) But it is not only that the subject-matter of Ephesians differs 
from that of Romans, she circumstances under which it is presented 
also differ. Romans belongs to a period of controversy, and 
although at the time when the Epistle is written the worst is over, 
and the Apostle is able to survey the field calmly, and to state his 
case uncontroversially, still the crisis through which he has passed 
has left its marks behind. The echoes of war are still in his ears. 
The treatment of his subject is concrete and not abstract. He 
sees in imagination his adversary before him, and he argues much 
as he might have argued in the synagogue, or in the presence of 
refractory converts. The atmosphere of the Epistle is that of 
personal debate. This acts as a stimulus, it makes the blood 


* These examples are selected from the lists in Bishop Lightfoot’s classical 
essay ‘On the Style and Character of the Eplatle to the Calsthuats ta auerer ap 
Class. axed Sacr. Phélol. iii, (1857) 308 ff. 
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circulate more rapidly in the veins, and gives to the style a liveli- 
ness and directness which might be wanting when the pressure was 
removed. Between Romans, written to a definite Church and 
gathering up the result of a time of great activity, the direct out- 
come of prolonged discussion in street and house and school, and 
Ephesians, written in all probability not to a single Church but to 
® group of Churches, with its personal edge thus taken off, and 
written too under confinement after some three. years of enforced 
inaction, it would be natural that there should be a difference. 

(3) This brings us to a third point which may be taken with the 
last, the allowance which ought to be made for the special tempera- 
menf of the Apostle. His writings furnish abundant evidence of 
a highly strung nervous organization. It is likely enough that the 
physical infirmity from which he suffered, the ‘thorn in the flesh’ 
which had such a prostrating effect upon him, was of nervous 
origin. But constitutions of this order are liable to great fluctua- 
tions of physical condition. There will be ‘lucid moments,’ and 
more than lucid moments—months together during which the 
brain will work not only with ease and freedom, but with an 
intensity and power not vouchsafed to other men. And times such 
as these will alternate with periods of depression when body and 
mind alike are sluggish and languid, and when an effort of will is 
needed to compel production of any kind. Now the physical 
conditions under which St. Paul wrote his letter to the Romans 
would as naturally belong to the first head as those under which he 
wrote the Epistle which we call ‘Ephesians’ would to the second. 
Once more we should expect antecedently that they would leave 
a strong impress upon the style. 


The difference in style between Rom. and Eph. would seem to be very 
largely a difference in the amount of vital energy thrown into the two 
Epistles. Vivacity is a distinguishing mark of the one as a certain slow and 
laboured movement is of the other. We may trace to this cause the 
phenomena which have been already noted—the shorter sentences of Romans, 
the long involved periods of Ephesians, the frequency of interrogation on the 
one hand, its absence on the other. In Rom. we have the champion of: 
Gentile Christendom with his sword drawn, prepared to meet all comers; in 
Eph. we have ‘such an one as Paul the aged, and now a prisoner also of 
Jesus Christ.’ 


Among the expressions specially characteristic of this aspect of Ep. to 
Romans would be the following :— 
dpa, beginning a sentence, Rom. 9, 1 Cor. 1, 2 Cor. 2, Gal. 5; elsewhere 
Epp. Paul. 3, Heb. 2. [dpa ov Rom. 8 (or 9 v.1.), Gal. 1; elsewhem 
a : as without of Rom. 1 (or 8 v.1), 1 Cor. 1, Gal. 3, Heb. a.) 
a) 
G)Ad Aéyw Rom. 2. 
Ady 3é Gal. a. 
Aeya obv Rom, 2. 
A€yoo 82 roto Sr: 1 Cow. Be 
wauy Aéyo 2 Cor. 2 
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votro 8t Afya Gal. 1. 

dyad Maddos Aé-ya tpiv Eve Gal. 1. 
wod; rod oty; Rom. 1, 1 Cor. 8, Gal. 1; not elsewhere. 
aw oiv; ris otv; Rom. 11, 1 Cor. 5, Gal. 1; not elsewhere. [vi of 

époduev; Rom. 6; ti épodpey; Rom 1.]} 

al A€ym (Aéyer, &c.) Rom. 3, Gal. 1; not elsewhere. 
Sari Rom. 1, 1 Cor. a, 2 Cor. 1; not elsewhere. 
Szép, unusual compounds of— 

imepexreivew 2 Cor. I. 

baepdiav 2 Cor. 2. 

taepvixay Rom. f. 

brepnepiaocvey Rom. 8, 2 Cor. Bo 

bnepppoveity Rom. t. 


(4) A last cause which we suspect may possibly have been at 
work, though this is more a matter of conjecture, is the employment of 
different amanuenses. We know that St. Paul did not as a rule 
write his own letters. But then the question arises, How were 
they written? It seems to us probable that they were in the first 
instance taken down in shorthand—much as our own merchants or 
_ public men dictate their correspondence to a shorthand writer— 
and then written out fair. We believe this to have been the case 
from the double fact that dictation was extremely common—so 
that even as early as Horace and Persius dicfare had already 
come to mean ‘to compose’—and from the wide diffusion of the 
art of shorthand. We know that Origen’s lectures were taken 
down in this way, and that fair copies were made of them at 
leisure (Eus. #. £. VI. xxiii. 2). But we can well believe that if 
this were the case some scribes would be more expert than others, 
and would reproduce what was dictated to them more exactly. 
Tertius, we should suppose, was one of the best of those whom 
St. Paul employed for this purpose. An inferior scribe would get 
down the main words correctly, but the little connecting links he 
may have filled in for himself. 


This is rather speculation, and we should not wish to lay stress upon it in 
any particular instance. It is however interesting to note that if we look 
below the superficial qualities of style at the inner tendencies of mind to 
which it gives expression the resemblance between Ephesians and Romans 
becomes more marked, so that we may well ask whether we have not before 
as in both the same hand. One of the most striking characteristics of 
St. Paul is the sort of telescopic manner, in which one clause is as it were 
drawn out of another, each new idea as it arises leading on to some further 
new idea, until the main thought of the paragraph is reached again often by 
a circuitous route and not seldom with a somewhat violent twist or turn at 
the end. This is specially noticeable in abstract doctrinal passages, just as 
@ briefer, more broken, and more direct form of address is adopted in the 
exhortations relating to matters of practice. A certain laxity of grammatical 
structure is common to both. 

We will place side by side one or two passages which may help to show 
the fundamental resemblance between the two Epistles. [For a defence of 
the punctuation of the extract from Romans reference may be made to the 
notes ad dsc, | 
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Row iii. s1-36. 

Nouv? 8% yapis wduow 8emae 
tov weparépwrat, uaprupoupérn br 
vou vdpou wal Tay mpopnTay’ Sixato- 
oivn 52 Ocod Ka wicrews “Inood 
Xporod els tavras rods morevovras* 
od yap tor: SiacroAy wavres ydp 
§paptoy, sal torepotyras ris 8dEn 
TOU @eov: Sixcrovpevor Sapedy rH 
atrod xdpirs dia rijs dwoAurpicens 
rhs éy X. 'I., dy wpocbero 6 eds 
Daorhpoy 30a ris wiorews ey 1H 
a@brod alpart, els vagy ris Bxao- 
Givns atTov, 8d Tir wdpecww Tov 
spoyeyovérar duaprnydrew by ri 
dyoxp Tov cov wpds thy ivdetw 
tis Sweaioodvns avrod éy TE viv 
wuph, els 7d elvas abrdpy dlecuoy sat 
&eaovvra rév dx wiorecss “Ina0d. 
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Epu. fil, 1-7. 
fovrow yap bya Davaos 6 Séepu09 
vooU Xpiorov “Incod tmp byawv tap 
dovav,—elye Heovcare riv oixovoptay 
THs xdpiros Tov @eod rhs So0clans por 
els tuas, S71 watd daondAupy éyvo- 
plo6n por rd pvornpioy, Kadds mpo- 
éypaya év ddiyy, mpds 8 dvvacde dyve- 
yiwhoKovTes yojoa Ty ovveciv pou éy 
TD pvotnpig rod X., 8 érépaus yeveais 
ob Eyvapiadn Trois viois ray avOpaTary, 
@s viv direxadvpon Tots dyios dnooré- 
Avis abrod wat mpopnras év Nvedpar 
elvas 70 207 ovyeAnpovdua wal avcowpa 
wal cuppéroya Ths éwayyeNlas év X. ’I. 
Bad Tod evayyeriou ov éyernOny did- 
wOVvOS KATA Tiy Sopedy THS yapiros Tod 
Geod ris Sodcions por xara ray evép- 

year 773 Suvdpeus avrov, 


In the Romans passage we have first the revelation of the righteousness of 
God, then a specification of the particular aspect of that righteousness with 
a stress upon its universality, then the more direct assertion of this univer- 
sality, followed in loose construction (see the note ad doc.) by an announce- 
ment of the free character of the redemption wrought by Christ, then a fuller 
comment on the method of this redemption, its object, the cause which rendered 
it necessary, its object again, and its motive. A wonderful series of contents 
to come from a single sentence, like those Chinese boxes in which one box 
is cunningly fitted within another, each smaller than the last. 

The passage from Ephesians in like manner begins with a statement of the 
durance which the Apostle is suffering for the Gentiles, then goes off to 
explain why specially for the Gentiles, so leading on to the pvorqpov on 
which that mission to the Gentiles is based, then refers back to the previons 
mention of this pvorfpiov, which the readers are advised to consult, then 
sives a fuller description of its character, and at last states definitely its 
substance. Dr. Gifford has pointed out (on Rom. iii. 26) how the argu- 
ment works round in Eph. to the same word pvorfpiov as in Rom. to the 
game word évdefiv, And we have similar examples in Rom. ii. 16 and iii. 8, 
where two distinct trains of thought and of construction converge upon 
a clause which is made to do duty at the same time for both. 

The particular passage of Ephesians was chosen as illustrating this pecu- 
Harity. But the general tendency to the formation of periods on what we 
have called the ‘telescopic’ method—not conforming to a plan of structure 
deliberately adopted from the first, but linking on clause to clause, each sug- 
gested by the last—runs through the whole of the first three chapters of 

ph. and has abundant analogues in Rom. (i, 1-7, 18-24; ii, 5-16; iii. a1- 
260; iv. 11-17; v. 13-14; ix. 22-29; xv. 14-28). The passages from 
Rom. are as we have said somewhat more lively than those from Eph.; 
they have a more argumentative cast, indicated by the frequent use of yap; 
whereas those from Eph. are not so much argumentative as expository, and 
consist rather of a succession of clauses connected by relatives. But the 
difference is really superficial, and the underlying resemblance is great. 

Just one other specimen may be given of marked resemblance of a some- 
what different kind—the use of a quotation from the O.T. with running 
comments, In this instance we may strengthen the impression by printing 
for comparison a third passage from Ep. to Galatians. 
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Rom. x. 5-8. 

Movaijs yap ypdpe: Srt ri Bsaro- 
eivny tiv é« vdpouv 6 Tomoas dv 
\Opwmros (noerar tv airy.  5¢ ex 
miotens Succootvn otTw Eyer, M7 
elags év 77 wapdia cov Tis dvaBy- 
cera els Tov ovpavdy; (TovT’ gor, 
Xpiordy karayayev') h, Tis xara- 
Bhoera els rv aBvocov; (rodr’ 
€or, Xpiordv ek vexpav avayayetv.) 
GAG ti rA€yer; "Eyyis cov 70 pnpa 
éoriy, & TO oTépart cov Kat ev Ti 
wapiia cov Totr’ gor 7d pipa THs 
wiatens 8 anpiooopey. 
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Epu. iv. 7-11. 
“Bel 82 dxdory judy 2856, § xdps 


gard 7d pérpov Tis Swpeds TOD Xprorov. 
Bd Aéyer, ’AvaBds eis Hpos pruadrw- 
Tevoev aixpadrwoiar, kai éduxe S6uaTa 
rois dvOpwros. (7d 88 ’AvéBn th éorw 
el pr) S71 wat KaTéBn cis TA KaTwrepa 
Hépn ths yns; 6 KaraBds airds éore 
wal 6 dvaBds imepdvw mavrov Tay obpa- 
vav, iva mAnpwop Ta mdvTa.) Kat avror 
Edwee Tous wey awooTdAovs BTA. 


GAL. iv. 25-31. 
TO 52”A-yap Suva Epos bariy & rh ’ApaBia, cvarorxel 88 TH viv “lepowcadhyr 


Bovrever yap pera TaY TéxVOV aiTis. 


rss ort pytnp Huav. 


H 52 dvw ‘Iepovoadr)m éAevbépa éoriv, 


yéypanrat yap, EvppavOnr, oreipa % ov Tixtovoa... 
Hyets 5€, ddeApol, ward “Ioadk émaryyedias Téxva éopev. 
Kata adpka yevvnels eSiwxe Tov Kara Tlvedpa, obrw wat viv. 


Grn’ howep rore 6 
Grd Th Advya 


 yeagn ; “ExBade tiv madickny nat tov vidy adtis, ov yap pH sAnpovoynoy 


6 vids rhs madiokyns peta Tov vlod Tis éXevOépas. 


wadicnns Téxva, GAAG Ths éAevOe pas. 


dud, ddeAgpol, obs topper 


It would be interesting to work out the comparison of this passage of 


Eph. with the earlier Epistles phrase by phrase (e.g. ep. Eph. iv. 7 with 
Rom. xii. 3, 6; 1 Cor. xii. 11; 2 Cor. x. 13); but to do this would be really 
endless and would have too remote a bearing on our present subject. Enough 
will have been said both to show the individuality of style in Ep. to Romans? 
and also to show its place in connexion with the range of style in the Pauline 
Epistles generally, as seen in a somewhat extreme example. It is usual, 
especially in Germany, to take Ep. to Romans with its companion Epistles 
aa a standard of style for the whole of the Corfus Paulinum. But Bp. Light- 
foot has pointed out that this is an error, this group of Epistles having been 
written under conditions of high tension which in no writer are likely to 
have been permanent. ‘Owing to their greater length in proportion to the 
test, it is probably from these Epistles that we get our general impression of 
St. Paul’s style; yet their style is in some sense an exceptional one, called 
forth by peculiar circumstances, just as at a late period the style of the 
Pastoral Epistles is also exceptional though in a different way. The normal 
style of the Apostle is rather to be sought for in the Epistles to the Thessa- 
lonians and those of the Koman captivity %.’ 


When we look back over the whole of the data the impression 


which they leave is that although the difference, taken at its 
extremes, is no doubt considerable, it is yet sufficiently bridged 


Over. 


It does not seem to be anywhere so great as to necessitate 


the assumption of different authorship. Even though any single 
cause would hardly be enough to account for it, there may quite 


* Besides the passages commented upon here, reference may be made to the 
marked coincidences between the doxology, Rom. xv. 25-27, and Ep. te 


Ephesians. 


These are fully pointed out ad Joc., and the genuineness of the 


doxology is defended in § 9 of this Introduction. 
® Journ. of Class. and Sacr. Phélel., ut sep., p. 302. 
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well have been a concurrence of causes. And on the other hand 
the positive reasons for supposing that the two Epistles had really 
thé same author, are weighty enough to support the conclusion. 
Between the limits thus set, it seems to us that the phenomena of 
style in the Epistles attributed to St. Paul may be ranged without 
straining. 


$7. THE Text. 


(2) Authorities. The authorities quoted for the various readings 
to the text of the Epistle are taken directly from Tischendorf’s 
great collection (JVov. Zest. Graec. vol. ii. ed. 8, Lipsiae, 1872), 
with some verification of the Patristic testimony. For a fuller 
account of these authorities the student must be referred to the 
Prolegomena to Tischendorf’s edition (mainly the work of Dr. C. R. 
Gregory, 1884, 1890, 1894), and to the latest edition of Scrivener’s 
Introduction (ed. Miller, London, 1894). They may be briefly 
enumerated as follows : 


(1) Gaezx Manuscripts. 
Primary uncials. 


NS Cod. Sinaiticus, saec. iv. Brought by Tischendorf from the 
Convent of St. Catherine on Mt. Sinai; now at St. Petersburg. 
Contains the whole Epistle complete. 

Its correctors are : 
8° contemporary, or nearly so, and representing a second 

MS. of high value ; 

#® attributed by Tischendorf to saec. vi; 

8% attributed to the beginning of saec. vii. Two hands of 
about this date are sometimes distinguished as N@ and 
Reb, 

A. Cod. Alexandrinus, saec. v. Once in the Patriarchal Library 
at Alexandria; sent by Cyril Lucar as a present to Charles I 
in 1628, and now in the British Museum. Complete. 

B. Cod. Vaticanus, saec. iv. In the Vatican Library certainly 

since 1533/ (Batiffol, Ze Vaticane de Paul uit a Paul v, 
p. 86). Complete. 
The corrector B* is nearly of the same date and used 
a good copy, though not quite so good as the original. 
Some six centuries later the faded characters were re- 
traced, and a few new readings introduced by B’. 

C. Cod. Ephraemi Rescriptus, saec. v. In the National Library 
at Paris. Contairis the whole Epistle, with the exception of 
the following passages: ii, 5 xajra 8¢ ry . . . tad Tov vdpou 

* Dr. Gregory would back the evidence further, to 1531 (Proleg. 

p. 360), but "patifiol eon tad no trace of the MS. in the saree ae 
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fil, an; ix. 6 oty olo»... dy &. 15: Xi. 31 Gret]Onoar rg 
. . « wANpopa Xiil. 10. 

D. Cod. Claromontanus, saec. vi. Graeco-Latinus. Once at 
Clermont, near Beauvais (if the statement of Beza is to be 
trusted), now in the National Library at Paris. Contains the 
Pauline Epistles, but Rom. i. 1, HavAos . . . dyamyrois Ocov 
i. 7, is missing, and i. 27 é£exavOnoay .. . épevperas xaxdv i, 30 
(in the Latin i. 24-27) is supplied by a later hand. 

E. Cod. Sangermanensis, saec. ix. Graeco-Latinus. Formerly 
at St. Germain-des-Prés, now at St. Petersburg. [This MS. 
might well be allowed to drop out of the list, as it is nothing 
more than a faulty copy of D.] __ 

F. Cod. Augiensis, saec. ix. Graeco-Latinus. Bought by Bentley 
in Germany, and probably written at Reichenau (Augia 
Major); now in the Library of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Rom. i. 1 Waitos . . . &v rh vd[yq] iii. 19 is missing, both 
in the Greek and Latin texts. 

G. Cod. Boernerianus, saec. ix ex. Graeco-Latinus. Written at 
St. Gall, now at Dresden. Rom. i. 1 dg¢wpicpévos .. . tiorens 
i. 5, and ii. 16 ra xpusrad. .. vdpou ps ii. 25 are missing. 
Originally formed part of the same MS. with 4 (Cod. San- 
gallensis) of the Gospels. 


It has been suggested by Traube (Wattenbach, Asleitung sur Griech. 
Paliographie, ed. 3, 1895, p. 41) that this MS. was written by the same 
hand as a well-known Psalter in the library of the Arsenal at Paris which 
bears the signature S7dvAros Sadtros éyw éypaya. The resemblance of the 
handwriting is close, as may be seen by comparing the facsimile of the Paris 
Psalter published by Omont in the Mélanges Graux, p. 313, with that of the 
St. Gall Gospels in the Palaeographical Society’s series (i. pl. 179). This 
fact naturally raises the further question whether the writer of the MS. of 
St. Paul’s Epistles is not also to be identified with the compiler of the com- 
mentary entitled Collectanea in omnes B. Pauli Epistolas (Migne, Patrol. 
Las. ciii. 9-128), which is also ascribed to a ‘ Sedulius Scotus.’ The answer 
must be in the negative. The commentary presents nome of the charac- 
teristic readings of the MS., and appears to represent a higher grade of 
scholarship. It is more probable that the scribe belonged to the fratves 
hellenict who formed a sort of guild in the monastery of St. Gall (see the 
authorities quoted in Caspari, Quellen sum Taufsymbol, ili. 475, and 
compare Berger, Histoire de la Vulgate, p. 137). There are several instances 
of the name ‘ Sedulius Scotus’ (Migne, P. LZ. ssf sup.). 


It should be noted that of these MSS. SABC are parts of what 
were once complete Bibles, and are designated by the same letter 
throughout the LXX and Greek Testament; DEFG are all 
Graeco-Latin, and are different MSS. from those which bear the 
same notation on the Gospels and Acts. In Westcott and Hort’s 
Introduction they are distinguished as D, E, F,G,. An important 
MS., Cod. Coislinianus (H or H,), which, however, exists only in 
fragments, is unfortunately wanting for this Epistle : see below. 
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( | Secondary snctals. 


od. Mosquensis, saee. ix. Brought to Moseow from the monastery of 
St. Dionysius on Mount Athos. Contains Acts, Epp. Cath., Epp. Paul. 
Rom. x. 18 GAAd Aéyw to the end is missing. 

Cod. Angelicus, saec. ix, In the Angelican Library of the Augustinian 
monks at Rome. Contains Acts, Epp. Cath., Epp. Paul. Romans com- 


plete. 

Cod. Porphyrianns, saec, ix in. A palimpsest brought from the East by 
Tischendorf and called after its present owner Bishop Porphyry. Contains 
Acts, Epp, Cath., Epp. Paul. Apoc. Rom. ii. 15 [anoAoyou |pévaw fee 
§ adisia j[pav] iii. 5; viii. 35 Ocds b dimcdy ... iva 7) wolr’ éxdroyny] 
ix. 11; xi. 22 «al dworopiay . . . Ovciay xii. 1 are missing. 

Cod. Athous Laurae, saec. viii-ix. In the monastery Ens on Mount 
Athos. Contains Acts, Epp. Cath., Epp. Paul. Romans complete. This 
MS. has not yet been collated. 

Cod. Patiriensis, saec. v. Formerly belonging to the Basilian monks 
of the abbey of Sta. Maria de lo Patire near Rossano, now in the 
Watican. There is some reason to think that the MS. may have come 
originally from Constantinople (cf. Batiffol, ZL’ Addaye de Rossano, pp. 6, 
79 and 62, 71-74). Twenty-one palimpsest leaves, containing portions 
of Acts, Epp. Cath., Epp. Paul. These include Rom. xiii. 4-xv. 9. 
A study of readings from this MS. is published in the Kevus Arblignue 
tor April, 1895. 


Minuscules. 


A few only of the leading minuscules can be given, 

(= Evy. 5, Act. 5), saec. xiv. At Paris; at one time im Calabria. 

(= Evv. 33, Act. 13), saec. ix (Omont, ix-x Gregory). At Paris. 
Called by Eichhom ‘the queen of cursives.” 

(= Act. 25, Apoc. 7). Written 1087 A.D. Belonged to John Covell, 
English chaplain at Constantinople about 1675; now in the British 
Museum. 

(== Act. 26), saec. xii. Has a similar history to the last. 
(= Evv. 69, Act. 31, Apoe. 14), saec. xv. The well-known ‘ Leicester 
MS.’; one of the ‘Ferrar group,’ the archetype of which was probably 
written in Calabria. 

Saec. xi, Now in the Bodleian, but at one time belonged to the monas- 
tery of the Holy Trinity on the island of Chalcis. 

(= Act. 66, Apoc. 34), saec. xi. Now at Vienna: at one time in the 
possession of Arsenius,| archbishop of Monemvasia in Epidaurus. The 
tuarginal corrector (67**) drew from a MS. containing many iar 
and ancient readings akin to those of M Paul., which is not extant for 
Ep. to Romans. 

Saec. x-xi. At Vienna. Thought to have been written in Calabria. 

(= Act. 73), saec. xi. In the Vatican. 

(= Act. 83, Apoc. 99), saec. xii (Gregory). At Naples. Said to have 
been compared with a MS. of Pamphilus, but as yet collated only im 
a few places. 
(=Evv. 263, Act. 117), saec. xiii-xiv. At Paris. 
(Gregary, 260 Scrivener = Evy 489. Greg., 507 Scriv.; Act. 195 Ureg., 
324 Scriv.). In the library of Trin. Coll., Cambridge. Written on 
Mount Sinai in the year 1316. 

These MSS. are partly thoze which have been noticed as giving con- 


spicuous readings in the commentary, partly those on which stress is laid 
by Hort (Jsefrod. P- 166), and partly those which Bousset connects with bis 


§ @odex Pamphili 


(see below). 
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(a) Versions. 


The versions quoted are the following: 


The Latin (Latt.), 
The Vetus Latina (Lat. Vet}. 
The Vulgate (Vulg.}. 
The Egyptian (Aegypt.). 
The Bohairic (Boh). 
The Sahidic (Sah.). 
The Syriac (Syrt.). 
The Peshitto (Pesh.). 
The Harclean (Harel. 
The Armenian (Arm.). 
The Gothic (Goth.). 
The Ethiopic (Aeth.). 


Of these the Vetus Latina is very imperfectly preserved te os. We 
possess only a.small number of fragments of MSS. These are : 


gue. Cod. Guelferbytanus, saec. vi, which contains fragments ef Rom. aL 
33-xii. 5; ull. 17-xiii. §; xiv. 9-20; xv. 3-13. 

r. Cod. Frisingensis. saec. v or vi, containing Rom. xiv. 10-av. 13. 

¥3- Cod. Gottvicensis, saec. vi or vii, containing Rom. v. 16-vi. ¢; 
vi. 6-19. 

The texts of these fragments are, however, neither early (relatively to the 
history of the Version) nor of much interest. To supplement them we have 
che Latin versions of the bilingual MSS. D EF G mentioned above, usually 
quoted as def g, and quotations in the Latin Fathers. The former do not 
strictly represent the anderlying Greek of the Version, as they are too much 
conformed to their own Greek. d (as necessarily e) follows an Old-Latin text 
mot in all cases altered to suit the Greek; g is based on the Old Latin 
but is very much modified; fis the Vulgate translation, altered with the 
help of g or a MS. closely akin to g. For the Fathers we are mainly 
indebted to the quotations in Tertullian (saec. ii-iii), Cyprian (saec. iii), 
the Latin Irenaeus (saec. ii, or more probably iv), Hilary of Poitiers (saec. 
iv), and to the so-called Specsslum S. Augustina (cited as m), a Spanish 
text also of the fourth century (see below, p. 124). 

One or two specimens are given in the course of the commentary of the 
evidence furnished by the Old-Latin Version (see on i. 39; v. 3-55 viii. 36), 
which may also serve to illustrate the problems raised in connexion with the 
history of the Version. ‘They have however more to do with the changes 
in the Latin diction of the Version than with its text. The fullest treat- 
ment of the Vetus Latina of St. Paul’s Epistles will be found in Ziegler, 
Die lateinischen LBrbelibersetzungen vor Hieromymus, Miinchen, 18793 
but the subject has not as yet been sufficiently worked at for a 
agreement to be reached. 

For the Vulgate the following MSS. are occasionally teen 

am. Cod. Amiatinus ¢. 700 A.D. 

fald. Cod. Fuldensis c. 546 A. D. 

‘Rarl. British Museum Harl. 1775. Saec. vi or vii. 

tol. Cod. Toletanus. Saec. a, or rather perhaps vili (see Berger, Hids- 
toire de la Vulgate, p. 14). 

The Vulgate of St. Paul's Epistles is a revision of the Old Latin so slight 
and cursory az to be hardly an independent authority. It was however made 
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with the help of the Greek MSS., and we have the express statement of 
St. Jerome himself that in Rom. xii. 11 he substituted Domino servientes 
for tempori servientes of the older Version (Zf. xxvii. 3 ad Marcellam). 
=e gather from this letter that Jerome’s edition had been issued in the year 
385 A.D. 

Of the Egyptian Versions, Bohairic is that usually known as Memphitic 
(= ‘me.’ WH.) and cited by Tisch. as ‘Coptic’ (‘cop.’). For the reasons 
which make it correct to describe it as Bohairic see Scrivener, /#irod. ii. 106, 
ed. 4. It is usually cited according to Tischendorf (who appears in the 
Epistles to have followed Wilkins; see Tisch. WV. 7. p. ccxxxiv, ed. 7), but 
in some few instances on referring to the original it has become clear that 
his quotations cannot always be trusted: see the notes on v. 6; viii. 28; 
& 5; xvi. 27. This suggests that not only a fresh editiom of the text, but 
also a fresh collation with the Greek, is much needed. 

In the Sahidic (Thebazic) Version (=‘sah.’ Tisch., ’the.? WH.) some 
few readings have been added from the fragments published by Amélineau 
in the Zeitschrift fur Aegypt. Sprache, 1887. These fragments contain vi. 
80-33; vil. I-31 ; viii. 15-38 ; ix. 7-23 ; xi. 31-36; xii. 1-9. 

The reader may be reminded that the Peshitto Syriac was certainly current 
much in its present form early in the fourth century. How much earlier 
than this it was in use, and what amount of change it had previously under- 
gone, are questions still being debated. In any case, there is no other form 
of the Version extant for the Pauline Epistles. 

The Harclean Syriac (= ‘syr. p[osterior]’ Tisch., ‘hl.’ WH.) is a re- 
cension made by the Monophysite Thomas of Harkhel or Heraclea in 616 
4.D., of the older Philoxenian Version of 508 A.D., which for this part 
of the N.T. is now lost. A special importance attaches to the readings, 
sometimes in the text but more often in the margin, which appear to be 
derived from ‘three (v. 1. two) approved and accurate Greek copies’ in the 
®onastery of the Enaton near Alexandria (WH. Jutrod. p. 156f.). 

The Gothic Version is also definitely dated at about the middle of the 
fourth century, and the Armenian at about the middle of the fifth. The dates 
of the two Egyptian Versions and of the Ethiopic are still uncertain 
(Scrivener, Zntrod. ii. 105 f., 154, ed. 4). It is of more importance to know 
that the types of text which they represent are in any case early, the 
Egyptian somewhat the older. 

The abbreviations in references to the Patristic writings are such as it is 
hoped will cause no difficulty (but see p. cx). 


(2) Internal Grouping of Authorities. The most promising and 
successful of all the directions in which textual criticism is being 
pursued at this moment is that of isolating comparatively small 
groups of authorities, and investigating their mutual relations and 
origin. For the Pauline Epistles the groups most affected by 
recent researches are SB; S°H, Arm., Euthal., and in less degree 
a number of minuscules; D[E]F G. 


RB. 

The proofs seem to be thickening which connect these two great MSS. 
with the library of Eusebius and Pamphilus at Caesarea. That is a view 
which has been held for some time past (e.g. by the late Canon Cook, 
Revised Version of the First Three Gospels, p. 159 ff.; and Dr. Scrivener, 
Collation of Cod. Sinaéticus, p. xxxvii f.), but without resting upon any very 
solid arguments. And it must always be remembered that so excellent 
a palaeographer as Dr. Ceriani of Milan (af. Scrivener, /wtrod. i. 121, ed. 4) 
thought that B was written in Italy (Magna Graecia), and that Dr. Hori 
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also gives some reasons for ascribing an Italian origin to this MS. We are 
however confronted by the fact that there is a distinct probability that both 
MSS. if they were not written in the same place had at least in part the same 
scribes. It was first pointed out by Tischendorf (MV. 7. Vat., Lipsiae, 1867, 
p- xxi-xxiii), on grounds which seem to be sufficient, that the writer whom 
Ei calls the ‘fourth scribe’ of N wrote also the N.T. portion of B. And, as 
it has been said, additional arguments are becoming available for connecting 
8 with the library at Caesarea (see Rendel Harris, Stichometry, p. 71 ff.; 
and the essay.of Bousset referred to below). ; 

The provenance of % would only carry with it approximately and not 
exactly that of B. The conditions would be satisfied if it were possible, or 
not difficult, for the same scribe to have a hand in both. For instance, the 
view that N had its origin in Palestine would not be inconsistent with the 
older view, recently revived and defended by Bousset, that B was an Egyp- 
tian MS. There would be so much coming and going between Palestine 
and Egypt, especially among the followers of Origen, that they would belong 
virtually to the same region. But when Herr Bousset goes further and main- 
tains that the text of B represents the recension of Hesychius’, that is another 
matter, and as it seems to us, at least prima facie, by no means probable. 
The text of B must needs be older than the end of the third century, which is 
the date assigned to Hesychius. If we admit that the MS. may be Egyptian, 
it is only as one amongst several possibilities. Nothing can as yet be 
regarded as proved. 

Apart from such external data as coincidences of handwriting which con- 
nect the two MSS. as they have come down to us there can be no doubt that 
they had also a common ancestor far back in the past. The weight which 
their agreement carries does not depend on the independence of their testi- 
mony so much as upon its early date. That the date of their common 
readings is in fact extremely early appears to be proved by the number of 
readings in which they differ, these divergent readings being shared not by 
any means always by the same but by a great variety of other authorities, 
From this variety it may be inferred that between the point of divergence 
of the ancestors of the two MSS. and the actual MSS. the fortunes of each 
had been quite distinct. Not only on a single occasion, but on a number of 
puccessive occasions, new strains of text have been introduced on one or 
other of the lines. & especially has received several side streams in the 
course of its history, now of the colour which we call ‘ Western’ and now 
‘Alexandrian’; and B also (as we shall see) in the Pauline Epistles has 

_ aclear infusion of Westem readings. It is possible that all these may have 
come in from a single copy; but it is less likely that all the ‘Western’ of 
all the ‘Alexandrian’ readings which are found in & had a single origin 
Indeed the history of & since it was written does but reflect the history of 
its ancestry. We have only to suppose the corrections of &* embodied im 
the text of one MS., then those of N? first inserted in the margin and then 
embodied in the text of a succeeding MS., then those of N“ in a third and 
&c° in a fourth, to form a mental picture of the process by which our present 
MS. became what it is. It remains for critical analysis to reconstruct this 
process, to pick to pieces the different elements of which the text oi the 
MS. consists, to arrange them in their order and determine theis affinities. 
This analysis will doubtless be carried further than it has been. 


SH, Arm., Euthal. 


A number of scholars working on 8 have thrown out suggestions which 
would tend to group together these authorities, and possibly to bring them 


A similar view is held by Corssen. He regards the modern text based on 
8 Bas nur eim Spiegelbild einer willkirlich fixterterr Recemsion des viertess 
Jahrhunderts Der Cyprianische Text d. Acta Apostolorum, Berlin, 1893, p. 24). 


1 
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into some further connexion with NB. The MS. H Paul. (unfortunately, 
as we have said, not extant for Romans) bears upon its face the traces of 
its connexion with the library of Caesarea, as the subscription to Ep. to Titus 
states expressly that the MS. was corrected ‘with the copy at Caesarea in 
the library of the holy Pamphilus written with his own hand.’ Now in June, 
1893, Dr. Rendel Harris pointed out a connexion between this MS. H Paul. 
and Euthalius (Stichometry, p. 88). This had also been noticed by Dr. P. 
Corssen in the second of the two programmes cited below (p.12). Early in 
1894 Herr W. Bousset brought out in Gebhardt and Harnack’s Texte u. Un- 
tersuchungen a series of Text-kritische Studien zum N. T.,in the course 
of which (without any concert with Dr. Rendel Harris, but perhaps with 
some knowledge of Corssen) he not enly adduced further evidence of this 
connexion, but also brought into the group the third corrector cf % (N°). 
A note at the end of the Book of Esther said to be by his hand speaks 
in graphic terms of a MS, corrected by the Hexapla of Origen, com- 
by Antoninus a confessor, and corrected by Pamphilus ‘in prison’ 
i.e. just before his death in the persecution of Diocletian). Attention had 
often been drawn to this note, but Herr Bousset was the first to make the 
fall use of it which it deserved. He found on examination that the presump- 
tion mised by it was verified and that there was a real and close connexion 
between the readings of N° and those of H and Euthalius which were inde- 
pendently associated with Pamphilus’, Lastly, to complete the series of 
movel and striking observations, Mr. F. C. Conybeare comes forward in the 
current number of the Journal ef Philology (no. 46, 1895) and maintains 
@ further connexion of the group with the Armenian Version. These 
researches are at present in full swing, and will doubtless lead by degrees 
to more or less definite results. The essays which have been mentioned 
all contain some more speculative matter in addition to what has been 
mentioned, but it is also probable that they have a certain amount of solid 
mucleus. It is and just what we should have expected. The library 
founded by Pamphilus at Caesarea was the greatest and most famous of 
all the book-collections in the early Christian centuries; it was also the’ 
Aettion centre of literary and copying activity just at the moment when 
hristianity received its greatest expansion; the prestige not only of 
Eusebius and Pamphilus, but of the still more potent name (for some time 
yet to come) of Origen, attached to it. It would have been strange if it had 
not been consulted from far and wide and if the influence of it were not felt 
in many parts of Christendom. 


DFG, Goth. 

Not only is E a mere copy of D, but there is a very close relation between 
F and G, especially in the Greek. It is not as yet absolutely determined 
what that relation is. In an essay written in 1871 (reprinted in Lightfoot, 
Biblical Essays, p. 331 ff.) Dr. Hort states his opinion that F Greek is a direct 
copy of G, F Latin a Vulgate text partly assimilated to the Greek and with 
intrusive readings from the Latin of G. Later (/utrod. p. 150) he writes 
that F is ‘as certainly in its Greek text a transcript of Gas E of D: if not 
it is an inferior copy of the same immediate exemplar.’ This second alterna- 
tive is the older view, adopted by Scrivener (/wtrod. p. 181, ed. 3) and 
maintained with detailed arguments in two elaborate programmes by 
Dz. P. Corssen (Zpp. Passlis. Codd. Aug. Boers. Clarom., 1887 and 1889). 


1 Since the above was written all speculations on the subject of Euthalius 
have been superseded by Prof. Armitage Robinson’s admirable essay in Texts 
and Studies, iii. 3. Both the text of Euthalius and that of the Codex Pam- 
plilt are Shewn to be as yet very uncertain quantities, Still it is probable that 
the authorities in question are really connected, and that there are elements in 
their text which may be traceable to Euthalius on the one hand and the Cae- 
sarean library on the other. 
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gense, and that Dr. Hort’s original view is not to be preferred, Dr, Consea 
admits that eee Sac anion phtsenees een Se ee 
These would fall naturally into their place if F Gk. is & copy 

arguments oa the other sie do net seem te be decisive. In any case 8 
should be remembered that F Gk. and G Gk. are practically one witness and 
not two, 

Dr. Corssen reached a number of other interesting conclesions. Eka 
the common element in D FG he showed that they were ultimately deri 
from a singl@ archetype (Z), and that this archetype was written Aor cols @ 
eemmata, or in clauses corresponding toe the sense (Sometime called 
@riye), as may be seen im the Palacographical Society's facsimile of D 
(ser. i. pl. 63, 64). Here again we have another oaineidence of inde 
pendent workers, for in 1Sgt Dr, Rendel Harris carrying farther a suggestion 
of Rettig’s had thrown out the opinion, that not anly did the same system of 
colometry He behind Cod. A Evv. (the other half, as we remember, of 
G Paul.) and D Evy. Act. (Cod. Bezaeg, which helds a like place im the 
Gospel and Acts to D Panl., bat that it also extended to the other Impar 
tant Old-Latin MS k (Cod. Bobiensis), and even to the Ceretonian Syriae 
—to which we suppose may now be added the Sinai palimpsest. If that 
were so—and indeed without this additional evidence —Dr, Comsen probably 

ts the Hmit teo late when he says that sach a MS is not likely to have 

written before the time of St. Chrysostom, or go7 ALD 

Thes Dr. Corsen thinks that there arose early in the fifth 
a ‘Graeco-Latin edition,’ the Latin of which was more in agreement wi 
Victorinus Ambrosiaster and the Spanish Give. For the iInterconnexion 
of this group he adduces a striking instance from 1 Cor. xiii, 2; and he 
argues that the lecality in which it ares: was more probably 
Africa. As to the place of origin we are more inclined to agree with him 
than as to the date, though the Qvecadtere contains an African element. 
then points oat that this Graece-Latin edition has affinities with the Gothic 
Version, The edition did net contain the Epistle to the Hebrews; and the 
Epiwle to the Romans in it ended at Rom. xv. 14 (see § 9 below); it was 
entirely without the dexology (Rom. xvi, 35-27). 

Dr. Corssen thinks that this Greeco-Latin edition has undergone some 
correction in D by comparison with Greek MSS. and therefore that it is in 
part more correctly preserved in G, which however ia its tara cam only be 
wsed for reconstructing it with caution, 

Like all that Dr. Corssen writes this sketch is suggestive and likely to be 
fruitfal, though we cannot express oar entire agreement with it We oaly 
regret that we cannot undertake here the systematic inquiry which i 
ought to be made into the history of this group. The lines which 2 
follow world pecne gen St this king. @) It should reconstrect as far as 
possible the commen type of D and G. (i) Rt should isolate the 
peculiar element in both MSS and distinguish between earlier and later 
—— The instances ia which the a been conformed to the Latin 

ill probably be found to be Iate and of little real importance. (Gf) The 
pecelier sad enchant seedings in Gg sheet be <ciesieh and 
studied. An ortunity might be found of testing more closely the bh 
thesis propounded in § 9 af this Introduction. (iv) The relations of the 
Gothic Version to the group should be determined as accurately as possible, 
(ve) The characteristics ef D and of the archetype of DG should be 
compared with those of Cod. Besse and the Oki-Latin MSS. of the Gospels 

textual 
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and Acts. 


(3) The Textual Crittcine of Epnie & RB The 
criticism of the Pauline Epistles generally is inferior im interest te 
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that of the Historical Books of the New Testament. When this is 
said it is not meant that investigations such as those outlined above 
are not full of attraction, and in their way full of promise. Any- 
thing which throws new light on the history of the text will be found 
in the end to throw new light on the history of Christianity. But 
what is meant is that the textual phenomena are less marked, and 
have a less distinctive and individual character. 

This may be due to two causes, both of which have really been 
at work. On the one hand, the latitude of variation was probably 
never from the first so great; and on the other hand the evidence 
which has come down to us is inferior both in quantity and quality, 
so that there are parts of the history—and those just the most 
interesting parts—which we cannot reconstruct simply for want of 
material. A conspicuous instance of both conditions is supplied 
by the state of what is called the ‘Western Text.’ It is probable 
that this text never diverged from the other branches so widely as 
it does in the Gospels and Acts; and just for that section of it 
which diverged most we have but little evidence. For the oldest 
forms of this text we are reduced to the quotations in Tertullian 
and Cyprian. We have nothing like the best of the Old-Latin MSS. 
of the Gospels and Acts; nothing like forms of the Syriac Versions 
such ag the Curetonian and Sinaitic; nothing like the Diatessaron. 

And yet when we look broadly at the variants to the Pauline 
Epistles we observe the same main lines of distribution as in the 
rest of the N.T. A glance at the apparatus criticus of the Epistle 
to the Romans will show the tendency of the authorities to fall 
into the groups DEFG; NB; SACLP. These really corre- 
spond to like groups in the other Books: DEFG correspond 
to the group which, in the nomenclature of Westcott and Hort, is 
called ‘ Western’; SB appear (with other leading MSS. added) to 
mark the line which they would call ‘ Neutral’; SACL P would 
include, but would not be identical with, the group which they call 
‘Alexandrian.’ The later uncials generally (with accessions every 
now and then from the older ranks) would constitute the family 
which they designate as ‘Syrian,’ and which others have called 
‘ Antiochene,’ ‘ Byzantine,’ ‘Constantinopolitan,’ or ‘ Ecclesiastical.’ 

Exception is taken to some of these titles, especially to the term 
‘ Western,’ which is only retained because of its long-established 
use, and no doubt gives but a very imperfect geographical descrip- 
tion of the facts. It might be proposed to substitute names 
suggested im most cases by the leading MS. of the group, but 
generalized so as to cover other authorities as well. For instance, 
we might speak of the 8-text (=‘ Western’), the B-text (= ‘ Neutral’), 
the a-text (=‘ Alexandrian’), and the ¢-text or o-text (= ‘ Ecclesi- 
astical’ or ‘Syrian’). Such terms would beg no questions; they 
would simply describe facts. It would be an advantage that the 
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same term ‘8-text’ would be equally suggested by the leading MS. 
in the Gospels and Acts, and in the Pauline Epistles; the term 
‘ B-text,’ while suggested by B, would carry with it no assumption 
of superiority; ‘a-text’ would recall equally ‘Alexandrian’ and 
‘Codex Alexandrinus’; and ‘e-text’ or ‘o-text’ would not imply 
any inherent inferiority, but would only describe the undoubted 
- facts, either that the text in question was that generally accepted by 

the Church throughout the Middle Ages, or that in its oldest form 
- it can be traced definitely to the region of Antioch and northern 
Syria. It is certain that this text (alike for Gospels, Acts, and 
Epistles) appears in the fourth century in this region, and spread 
from it; while as to the debated point of its previous history nothing 
would be either affirmed or denied. 


If some such nomenclature as this were adopted a further step might be 
taken by distinguishing the earlier and later stages of the same text as 5', 
8, &c., o', @, &c. It would also have to be noted that although in the 
vast majority of cases the group would include the MS. from which it 
took its name, still in some instances it would not include it, and it might 
even be ranged on the opposite side. This would occur most often with 
the a-text and A, but it would occur also occasionally with the B-text and 
B (as conspicuously in Rom. xi. 6). 

Such being the broad outlines of the distribution of authorities on the 
Epistle to the Romans, we ask, What are its distinctive and individual 

‘features? These are for the most part shared with the rest of the Pauline 
Epistles. One of the advantages which most of the other Epistles possess. 
Romans is without: none of the extant fragments of Cod. H belong to it, 
This deprives us of one important criterion; but conclusions obtained for 
the other Epistles may be applied to this. For instance, the student will 
observe carefully the readings of &* and Arm. Snufficient note has unfor- 
tunately not been taken of them in the commentary, as the clue was not in 
the writer’s hands when it was written. In this respect the reader must be 
asked to supplement it. He should of course apply the new test with 

’ caution, and judge each case on its merits: only careful use can show to what 
extent it is valid. When we consider the mixed origin of nearly all ancient 
texts, sweeping propositions and absolute rules are seen to be out of 

lace. 
. The specific characteristics of the textual apparatus of Romans may be 
said to be these : (i) the general inferiority in boldness and originality of the 

8- (or Western) text ; (ii) the fact that there is a distinct Western element in 
B, which therefore when it is combined with authorities of the 8- or Western 
type is diminished in value; (iii) the consequent rise in importance of the 
group SAC; (iv) the existence of a few scattered readings either of B alone 
or of B in combination with one or two other authorities which have eom- 
siderable intrinsic probability and may be right. 

We proceed to say a few words on each of these heada 

(i) The first must be taken with the reservations noted above. The 
Western or 5-text has not it is true the bold and interesting variations which 
are found in the Gospels and Acts. It has none of the striking inter- 
ated which in those Books often bring in ancient and valuable matter. 

at may be due mainly to the fact that the interpolations in question are 
for the mee pet historical, and therefore would naturally be looked for im 
the Historical Books. In Ep. to Romans the more important 8-variants 
are not interpolations but omissions (as e.g. im the Gospel of St. Lake). Still 
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these variants preserve some of the freedom of correction and paraphrase to 
which we are accustomed elsewhere. 

Eig. iii. g ri wpoxaréyoper wépocor ; D* G, Chrys. Orig.-lat. af. : rh ob ; 

mpoexdneBa. ; 3 rel. 

iv. IQ oF carevonoey DEF G, &e, Orig.-lat. Epiph. Ambrstr. al. 
war evonoer S ABC el. 

v. 14 int rods dpaprhoayras 6a, 63, 67**, Orig.-lat. Codd. Lat. af. 
Aug. ., Ambrstr.: éwt rods ut) duaptnoayras rel. 

Vil. 6 red Oavarov DE F G, Codd. ap. Orig.-lat. al.: dwodavdvres rel. 

mL, «II TH Kaip~ dSovrcvovres D* F G, Codd. Lat. ef. Hieron. af. 
Orig.-lat. Ambrstr. ; r@ Kupiy Sovkevarres rel. 
13 Tais preius Tay dyiow D* FG, Codd. ap. Theod. Mops. af. 
Orig.-lat. Hil. Ambrstr. ef: rais xpelaus Tav dylew rel. {These 
two readings were perhaps due in the first instance te accidental 
errors of transcription. | 

VY. 13 wAnpopopjoa: BEF G: wAnpwom rel. 
22 wod\AGus BDEFG: ra rodda rel. 
31 depopopia BD* FG, Ambrstr.: d.arovia red, 

The most interesting aspect of this branch of the text is the history of its 
antecedents as represented by the common archetype of D G, and even more 
by the peculiar element inG. The most prominent of these readings are 
discussed below in § 9, but a still further investigation of Hem 4 in connexion 
With allied phenomena in other Epistles is desirable. 

(ii) It will have been seen that in the last three readings sak given B joins 
q@ith the unmistakably Western authorities, And this phenomenon is in 
point of fact frequently repeated. We have it also in the omission of 
taparory i. 16; om. ydp iii. a; om. TH miorea v.23; “ins. we vi. 21; did 7d 
kvoixoty abroo Nvevya viii. 11 (where however there is a great mass of other 
authorities); *om. Incots and *om. é« vexpwy viii. 34; 4 dia0jKn ix. 43 ins. 

ix. 19; *Srs after yéuov and *fairdé ins. after monoas x. 5; év [Trois] x. 
20; *om. ydp xiv. 5; om. oty, drodwaa, tom. TO Ocs xiv. 1a; *add 7 oxav- 
Badifera: f doGevei xiv. a1; judas xv. 7; Tiv [Kavynow] xv. 17. 

It is perhaps significant that in all the instances marked with * the group 
is joined by N°. It may be through a copy related to the ‘Codex Pam- 
phili’ that these readings came into B. We also note that the latest and 
worst of all the readings found in B, the long addition in xi. 6 el 5é fe épyur 
ovsér: (om. earl B) yapis’ évet 76 Epyov overs earl yapis (ste B; Epyor al.) 
is shared by B with NeL. In\the instances marked with +, and in xv, 13 
@AnpopopHoa, B agrees not with D but with G; but on the other hand in 
viii. 34 (om. ‘Incovs) and in xv. 7 it agrees with D against G; so that the 
resemblance to the peculiar element in the latter MS. does not stand out 
quite clearly. In the other instances both D and G are represented. 

(iii) When B thus goes over to the Western or 6-group the main support 
of the alternative reading is naturally thrown uponNAC. This is a group 
which outside the Gospels and Acts and especially in Past. Epp. Heb. and 
Apoc. (with or without other support) has not seldom preserved the right 
reading. It becomes in fact the main group wherever B is not extant. ‘The 
principal difficulty—and it is one of the chief of the not very numerous 
textual difficulties in Romans—is to determine whether these MSS. really 
retain the original text or whether their reading is one of the finer Alexan- 
drian corrections. This ambiguity besets us (e.g.) in the very complex, 
attestation of viii. 1z. The combination is strengthened where NA are 
joined by the Westerns as in iii. 28. In this instance, as in a few others, 
they are opposed by BC, a pair which do not carry quite as much weight 
in the Epistles as they would in the Gospels. 

@) It may appear paradoxical, but the value of B seems to rise when 
@ ia deserted by all os nearly all other uncials, Appearances may be 
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of the MS. 


deceptive, but there is not a little reason for thinking that the following 


readings belong to the soundest innermost 


iv. I om. etpneevas, 

v. 6 el ye. 

Vii. 25 yapis TH Oep. 

viii. 24 8 ydp BAéwe, rhs trwl{es ; 


x. 9 7d siya... Sr Kupios Inoots, 


xiv. 13 om. mpdoxoupa... H. 
xv. 19 


Hvevparos without addition. 


As all these readings have been discussed more or less fully in the com- 
mentary, they need only be referred to here. Two more readings present 


considerable attractions. 
ix. 23 om. «ai. 
xvi. 27 om. 9). 


They are however open to some suspicion of being corrections to ease the 


construction. 


The question is whether or not they are valid exceptions to 


the rule that the more difficult reading is to be preferred. Such exceptions 
there undoubtedly are; and it is at least a tenable view that these are 


among them. 


Other singular, or subsingular, readings of B will be found im av. 4, £3, 


32, 32. 


But these are less attractive and less important. 


§ 8. LITERARY HISTORY. 


The literary history of the Epistle to the Romans begins earlier 
than that of any other book of the N.T. Not only is it clearly 
and distinctly quoted in the writings of the Apostolic Fathers, but 
even within the N.T. canon there are very close resemblances both 
in thought and language between it and at least three other books; 
these resemblances we must first consider. 


We shall begin with the first Epistle of St. Peter. 


In the 


following table the passages in which there is a similarity between 


the two Epistles are compared: 


Rom, ix. 25 sadkéow roy of Aadp 
fou Aady pou, Kal Thy ov HyaTH- 
werny iyamperny. 

Rom. ix. 32, 33 mpocéwopay r@ 
AlOy rod mpocKkdpparos, Kabas 
yeyearras, Liov, rlonus tv Xia 
Al@ov wpogwduparos sal wés- 
pav owavidaAov sal 6 migrevwv 
éw” abrG of sarargxuv Oy 
@erai, 


Rom. xii. 1 wapoorfca: ra odpara 
tyay Ovoiar (@cav, dyiay, ed dpeo- 
vor TO O€G, TW Aoyejy Aarpelay 
bpov. 

Rom. xii. 2 pp} ocveygparl 
(ceGe 7§ alam vodry. 


‘ 


1 Peter ii. 10 of wo7d 06 Aade, vow 
8 Aads Beod, of ode HAcHuCwaL, vor 
be édendevtes. 

1 Peter ii. 6-8 "IS0d, riOgps op 
Ziay AlOoy dxpoyaviaiow sxdrexrée, 
évripovs wat é wiotetap be’ atré 
ev wy) waratcxurdg7 . . 6 
éyerndn els wcpadiy yovias, * wad 
Aldos mpogedpparos kai wérpa 
oxavidrocy, ot wpocaderoves 
Adyy dweGoivres, els 8 gai 
@naay. 

1 Peter ii. 5 dvevéycos mvevporusds 
Oveias ebupoodicrous Oc@ Ka L 
Xp. 


1 Peter & ¥q p® evexnpars hs 


wevor vais mpév: éy rp & : 
eat ae TH dyvolg tpie 
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The following passages seem to be modelled on St. Paul's 


thoughts and words: 
Rom. xii. 3 dAAd gpove® els vd 


Swppoveiy... 

6 égxovres 82 xaplopara xara 
THY Xapsy shy dodcioay tyiv did- 
gopa...eire Siasoviay, éy rH 
&asovig ... 

3 ixdory ds 5 Oeds épépeve 
petpov wicrews. 

Cf. also Rom. xiii. 11-145 8-10; 


xii. 9, 13. 


Rom. xii. 9 § dyaen druwé- 
@piros... 10 Ty prdadeagig 
as AAAGAOWS Prdrcoropyos. 


Rom. xii. 16 rd aid els GAAHAOws 
PpovodrvTes pt) ta tyra ppo- 
youvtes, GAAd ois Tawe:vois 
Svvarayopuevos. pon) -yiveoOe ppdvipoe 
wap’ éavTois. 

17 pndevl waxdy dvr canod 
Grodidévres* mpovoovpevos Kara 
dvwmoy ravrav dvOpurav* 

18 ef dSuvardy, 7d ef dyuow, pera 
wavTwy avOpwnayv elpnvevorres. 

Cf. also vv. 9, 14. 


Rom. xiii. 1 raca Yvy7) Ufovotas 
émwepexovcas troraccéabar 
ov yap tori efovaia el pr) tnd O08, 
al 38 oica: twd @€ov reTaypévas 
eigiy ... 

3, of ydp apxovres ote elot pdBos 
V§ dyad@ Epyy, GAA TH kak@... 

4 Bcov yap diaxovds ear, Ea- 
Biss els dpyiv TH 76 KaKOy apaa- 
Govn... 

7 dnwddore waot ras dperds TO 
vdv pipov tov pdpov, re 7d TéA@s 
v0 Tédos, TH Tov PdBow rov Pofer, 
TH THY THY THY TLEBHrY. 


1 Peter iv. 7-11! mévraw 38¢ vd réAos 
§yyise copporiaare ov Kat vf 
ware els mpocevxas’ mpd mdvrov Tip 
els davrots dyawny exreva éxovTes, 
&ri dyarn wadvnTe wAnO0s Gpapriaw 
pirAdsftevos els ddAAOUs, dvev yoryyu- 
opuov" Exagros Kabws dAaBe ydpsa- 
pa, els gavrods aiTd Siaxkovovryres, 
@s xadot olxovduor mosians xapeTos 
@eov" ef Tis AaAci, ds Adyia Oeod af 
vis Ssasovei, ds ef loxvos hs xoprye 
6 @eds. 


I Peter i. 2a ras Yuyds buay Hyu- 
wéres...els PirtaderAplay: dvuré& 
&ptrov és xapdiag GAAHAOVS dyany- 
oare txrevas, 


I Peter iii. 8, 9 7d 82 rédos, wav res 
duddpoves, aupmadcis, pirddedpor, 
evorhayxvat, ramevwddpoves, py 
Gwodidovres waxdv avti caKkod 
@ Aoidopiay dv7i AoiSopias, Tobvayriov 
Be evrAovyodvres, Sr els ToDTO ExXAF- 
Ogre lva e}X OYlav BANpovounoNTE... 

Il éexdwdrw be dws Kaxod, 
woingaTw ayabdv’ (nrncdrw eipnyny 
wal &sefdrw airyy. 


1 Peter ii. 13-17 bwordynre ndoy 
dyOparrivy wriges 51d roy Kuptoy, 
eire Bacirel, ws trepéxovti, etre 
Hyepwoow, ws Sv adrov mepmopevas «is 
sdixnoww Kxakonoa@vy eEnavov 8a 
éyabonody Sti ovTws éoTi TS O€Anpa 
Tov Geo... wavrTas Tiphoare’ TH 
ddedpornva dyanadre Tov @edy 
gofBeicbe rev BagiAda Ti pare, 


Although equal stress cannot be laid on all these passages the 
resemblance is too great and too constant to be merely acci- 


dental. 


In 1 Pet. ii, 6 we have a quotation from the O.T. with 


the same variations from the LXX that we find in Rom. ix. 32 


(see the note). 


Not only do we find the same thoughts, such as 


the metaphorical use of the idea of sacrifice (Rom. xii. 1; 1 Pet. 
iti, 5), and the same rare words, such as ovoynparifecOa, dvurd- 
agsros, but in one passage (Rom. xiii. 1-7; 1 Pet. ii, 13-17) wa 
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have what must be accepted as conclusive evidence, the same ideas 
occurring in the same order. Nor can there be any doubt that of 
the two the Epistle to the Romans is the earlier. St. Paul works 
out a thesis clearly and logically; St. Peter gives a series of 
maxims for which he is largely indebted to St. Paul. For example, 
in Rom. xiii. 7 we have a broad general principle laid down, 
St. Peter, clearly influenced by the phraseology of that passage, 
merely gives three rules of conduct. In St. Paul the language 
and ideas come out of the sequence of thought; in St. Peter 
they are adopted because they had already been used for the same 
purpose. 

This relation between the two Epistles is supported by other 
independent evidence. The same relation which prevails between 
the First Epistle of St. Peter and the Epistle to the Romans is also 
found to exist between it and the Epistle to the Ephesians, and 
the same hypothesis harmonizes best with the facts in that case 
also. The three Epistles are all connected with Rome: one of 
them being written to the city, the other two in all probability 
being written from it. We cannot perhaps be quite certain as 
‘to the date of 1 Peter, but it must be earlier than the Apostolic 
Fathers who quote it; while it in its turn quotes as we see at least 
two Epistles of St. Paul and these the most important. We may 
notice that these conclusions harmonize as far as they go with the 
view taken in § 3, that St. Peter was not the founder of the Roman 
Church and had not visited it when the Epistle to the Romans was 
written. In early church history arguments are rarely conclusive ; 
and the even partial coincidence of different lines of investigation 
adds greatly to the strength of each. 

The writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews again was probably 
indebted to the Romans, the resemblance between Rom. iv. 19 
and Heb. xi. 11 is very close and has been brought out in the 
notes, while in Rom. xii. 19, Heb. x. 30, we have the same 
passage of Deuteronomy quoted with the same marked diver- 
gences from the text of the LXX. This is not in itself conclusive 
evidence; there may have been an earlier form of the version 
current, in fact there are strong grounds for thinking so; but the 
hypothesis that the author of the Hebrews used the Romans is 
certainly the simplest. We again notice that the Hebrews is 
a book closely connected with the Roman Church, as is proved by 
its early use in that Church, and if it were, as is possible, written 
from Rome or Italy its indebtedness to this Epistle would be 
accounted for. The two passages referred to are quoted below; 
and, although no other passages resemble one another sufficiently 
to be quoted, yet it is quite conceivable that many other of the 
words and phrases in the Hebrews which are Pauline in charactet 
may have been derived from an acquaintance with this Episile, 
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The passages referred to are the following : 


” Rom. iv. 17-31 sarévav7i ob énl- 
Grevoe GEOG Tod (womoodvTos Tods 
vexpods...xal pi) doderjoas rp 
slore warevince 70 éaurod c&pa 
dn vevexpwpévor (skarovraérns 
wou tmdpxar), cal ry véepweiy THs 
waTpas Sappas: els Be shy bway- 
yerlay Tov Geod ob Kexpion rH 
Gmorig, GAN’ évedurapnwn 7H 
slore:, Sods dédtay re @ep, wal 
sAnpopopndeis Sts 8 émpyyeATas 


8uvards éors wal roijoas. 


Rom. xii. 19 enol exdicnocs 
dytanoddcm, A€-yes Kvpios. si 


Heb. xi. 11, 12 wfores eal abi) Zdppa 
Strvapuiy cis KaraBodry oépparos 
éAaBew «al rapd Korpoy HArKias, éwei 
mordv wyjoato tov émayyetrd- 
pevov' 3:0 wat dd’ Evds éeyervndnoay, 
wai tavra veverpwpuévov,... 

19 Aoyodpevos Sri wai le vexpav 
éycipew Suvards 3d @eds, $ 


Heb. x. 30 dyot datlayew, dyd 
am be 


When we pass to the Epistle of St. James we approach a much 
more difficult problem. The relation between it and the Epistle 
to the Romans has been often and hotly debated; for it is 
a theological as well as a literary question, The passages which 
resemble one another in the two Epistles are given at length by 
Prof. Mayor in his edition of the Epistle of St. James, p. xciii, who 
argues strongly in favour of the later date of the Romans. The 
following are among the most important of these; we have not, 


thought it necessary to repeat all his instances: 


Rom. ii, 1 8d dvawoAdynros ef, & 
Gropume nas 5 npivewr by & ydp 
awplve:s roy érepoy, ceavrdy xaTa- 


ee va yap aitd apdccas 6 


Rom. ff. 13 ob ydp of dapoarat 
wépou Sixaso: wapd [7H] Ged GAA’ of 
@ointai vdpov dieaiwGjcovras, 


Rom. iv. 1' rt oby épotper eipnedvas 
“ABpadp tidy spomdropa fuav 
waTa adpea; el yap “ABpadu &¢ 
Epyar tdcea:h6n, exes cavynua. 


Rom. iv. 20 els 82 ri éwayyeAlay 
FoU Geod of Scepidn rH dmorig, 
GN’ eveduvaydn 77 wiore, 


Rom. v. 3-5 «cavydpeGan dv rais 
Oriwecw, elSdres Sts OATS bwo- 
wovny waréepyacera, t) dt bwopord 
Soxiphnv, 52 Boecuy éAnlda: h 
82 tAmis ob waracyiva, ors } ayary 
70d @cov éxkéxuras, 


James iv. 1% pe) wavadadeire GAAH- 
Aov, ddeAgpol. & eaTardadray ddeAgod, ® 
awpiveayw rov &dedpov atrov, karadaheli 
yopow, wal xpiver vyopuov’ al St ydpor wpi- 
yess, ob ef xoinTis vopov, CAAA KpiTHes. 


James i. 22 yivecde 88 woinrai 
Aédyou, wal ys) pdvory Gepoarai napa- 
Aoyi(dpevoe éaurouvs, 


James ii, a1 “ABpadp & warip 
Huay ob bf Epywy e8:eachOn, 
dvevdywas ‘Ioade roy vidy abrod én rd 
Ovovaarh pov ; 


James i. 6 alreira 82 by sieve 
pdev Siaxpwdpevos* 6 yap diaxpivd- 
pevos coe crudom @ Ons avape- 


(opdve mai Pim opdvy. 
James i. 2-4 wacar yapdy Hryhoacba 


Srav weipacpois wepméonre moiridors, 
sywaonorres 571 70 Boel prov tye rhs 
wiorews marepyacera: UTO LOM HY. H da 
bwropovn épyoy TéAaoy bx ere, iva hre 
réAesos, 


© The LXX of Deut. uxxil. 35 reads dy jpucpg éxtbushoass drvawction, Svav 


OGaAG 6 wots aba. 
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Rom. vii. 23 BAdwo 82 Erepor ydpov James iv. 2 wider wéAcpor wal whbe 
dy vois pérAeal pov, dyriorpa- pdyar by piv; obs dvtevder, tx rap 
Tevdpevor TS véum Tov vods pov,  H8ovav buyin rar a7 parevopévesy ép 
gataiypadorivovrd pe dv rH vip THs rots pdAGosy ipaw; 
doprias TO ovrs éy Tots wéAcol wou. 


Rom. xiii. 12 dwo0ape0a ove James i, at dwoOépeve: wacep 
7a épya Tow oxdrovs, tvévowpeba 88 © futapiav wai wepiocetay coxias dv a, 

va Sada Tov pads. rm défacbe rov Euputov do-yor Tov 
ayvdpevor cwom Tas Yuyas bys. - 


We may be expressing an excessive scepticism, but these resem- 
blances seem to us hardly close enough to be convincing, and the 
priority of St. James cannot be proved. The problem of literary 
indebtedness is always a delicate one; it is very difficult to find 
a definite objective standpoint; and writers of competence draw 
exactly opposite conclusions from the same facts. In order to 
justify our sceptical attitude we may point out that resemblances 
in phraseology between two Christian writers do not necessarily 
imply literary connexion, The contrast between dapoarai and woqrat 
“was not made by either St. Paul or St. James for the first time ; 
metaphors like @jcavpifes, expressions like év jy<épa dpyns compared 
with ey qyepa oayys (both occur in the O.T.), the phrase vdyos 
&evepias might all have independent sources. Nor are there 
any passages where we find the same order of thought (as in 
1 Peter) or the same passage of the O.T. quoted with the same 
variations—either of which would form stronger evidence. The 
resemblance is closest in Rom. v. 3-5 = James i. 2-4 and in 
Rom. vii. 23 = James iv. 1, but these are not sufficient by them- 
selves to establish a case. 

Again, if we turn to the polemical passages, we may admit 
that ‘Paul betrays a consciousness that Abraham had been cited 
as an example of works and endeavours to show that the word 
AoyiCozas is inconsistent with this.’ But the controversy must have 
been carried on elsewhere than in these writings, and it is equally 
probable that both alike may be dealing with the problem as it 
came before them for discussion or as it was inherited from the 
schools of the Rabbis (see further the note on p. 102). There is, 
we may add, no marked resemblance in style in the controversial! 
passage further than would be the necessary result of dealing 
with the same subject-matter. There is nothing decisive to prove 
obligation on the part of either Epistle to the other or to prove 

_ the priority of either. The two Epistles were written in the same 
small and growing community which had inherited or created 
a phraseology of its own, and in which certain questions early 
acquired prominence. It is quite possible that the Epistle of 
St. James deals with the same controversy as does that to the 
Romans; it may even possibly be directed against St. Paul’s 
teaching or the teaching of St. Paul’s followers; but there is ne 
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proof that either Epistle was written with a knowledge of the 
other. There are no resemblances in style sufficient to prove literary 
connexion. 

One other book of the N.T. may just be mentioned. If the 
doxology at the end of Jude be compared with that at the end of 
Romans it is difficult to believe that they are quite independent. 
It may be that they follow 2 common form derived from Jewish 
doxologies, but it is more probable that the concluding verses of 
the Romans formed a model which was widely adopted in the 
Christian Church. We certainly seem to find doxologies of the 
same type as these two in 1 Clem.-Rom. lxiv, lxv. 2; J/art. Polye. 
XX ; it is followed also in Eph. iii. 20. The resemblance in form 
of the doxologies may be seen by comparing them with one 
another. 

Rom. xvi. 2g-37 7G 82 dvre- Jude 24, 25 7G 82 B8vvrapéve 
Béve tas ornpita...pdve pvrdfa ipuas dwralorovus, ead or fou 
gopP O¢G, 81a "Ingot Kpiovei, ...dpdpous...udvy Oc oar 
[8] $ Séfa cis reds aldvas. dy, hd "Inees Xpiorov Tov Kupiov 

Spey, Séka, peycdwovyn, xpdros «at 
ovola, xpd waytds rot aidvos wal voip 
waiels wévrarrvotsaidvas, dayny. 


‘When we enter the sub-apostolic age the testimony to the use 
uf the Epistle is full and ample. The references to it in Clement of 
xtome are numerous. We can go further than this, the discus- 
sions On sions and d:natoovvy (see p. 147) show clearly that Clement 
used this Epistle at any rate as a theological authority. Bishop 
Lightfoot has well pointed out how he appears as reconciling and 
combining four different types of Apostolic teaching. The Apostles 
belong to an older generation, their writings have become subjects 
of discussion. Clement is already beginning to build up, however 
madequately, a Christian theology combining the teaching of the 
‘itferent writers of an earlier period. If we turn to Ignatius’ 
letters what will strike us is that the words and ideas of the Apostle 
have become incorporated with the mind of the writer. It is not 
so much that he quotes as that he can never break away from 
the citcle of Apostolic ideas. The books of the N.T. have given 
nim his vocabulary and form the source of his thoughts. Polycarp 
quotes more freely and more definitely. His Epistle is almost 
acento of N.T. passages, and among them are undoubted quota- 
tion» trom the Romans. As the quotations of Polycarp come from 
Row., 1 Cor., 2 Cor., Gal. Eph., Phil, 1 Tim, 2 Tim, it is 
diffi.art not to believe that he possessed and made use of a collec- 
tion ut the Pauline Epistles. Corroborative evidence of this might 
be fuand in the desire he shows to make a collection of the letters 
of Ignatius. He would be more likely to do this if he already pos- 
sesgeu collections of letters; and it is really impossible to maintain 
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that the Ignatian letters were formed into one collection before 
those of St. Paul had been. Assuming then, as we are entitled to 
do, that the Apostolic Fathers represent the first quarter of the 
second century we find the Epistle to the Romans at that time 
widely read, treated as a standard authority on Apostolic teaching, 
and taking its place in a collection of Pauline letters. NOK 

The following are quotations and reminiscences of the Epistle 


in Clement of Rome: 


Rom. i. a1 éoxorlion % ded- 
peros abTay sapiia, 


Rom, ii, 24 76 ydp Svopa rod 
@eod 5 buds BrAacdnpetrar ey 
Tots Oveaty, Kadws yé-ypamrat, 

Rom. iv. 7 “ Makdpsiot Gy agpé€- 
Onoav ai dvoutar wal av éme- 
earvgpenoay ai dpapria 

8 pakdptos dvip @ ob ph 
Aoylonrat Kuptos duapriay.” 

6 pakaptopos ow odros 
ext riv meprtopny; t wat est tiv 
dxpoBvoriay ; 

Rom. vi. 1 rfl oty épotper; 
éwipevoper TH auaprig, va 4 xdps 
wAEOVATD 5 pH) YEvoiTo. 


Rom. i. 29 wewAnpmpévous wicg 
43iKig, rovnpia, mAEeovesig, xaxig, 
pecrous POdvov, pivov, ~pidos, 36- 
Aov,caronGclas,piOuproTtas,wa- 
Tahddous, Ocoaruyeis, UBpiotas, 
bwepnpdavovs, ddalbvas, épevpe- 
vas Kaka, yovevow danebets, dovré- 
zous, GovvOcrous, doTdpyous, aveden- 
poovas oizives, TO Sixaimpa Tov Qeov 
érsyvovres, Sti of ra ro.adra 
wpaccovres afio: Gaydrov eloiv, 
ov pévoy aura mootcw, GAA wal 
cuvevioxovosy Trois wpdccovow, 

Rom. ix. 4, 5 wv... Aarpela 
wai ai érayyeria, dw of marépes, wat 
&¢ Gy 6 Xpisrés TS ward eapea. 


Rom. xiii. 1, 3 doe gvy7) éfov- 
gius imepexotoas broracaéabe ov 
yap €xrw éfovaia el ps) bed @cod, al 
5é otaat tnd @eod reraypéva: eloiv 
Gore 6 ayritavoduevos 7G éfovelg 


Clem. 36 &d rovrov 4 dovreres 
gat éceotapéryn Siavoa huaw dye 
Ode cis Td OavpacToy airoU Pas. 

Clem. 51 Sia 13 cKAanpuvjvas 
citay ras dovvéveus capdias. 


Clem. 47 Gore wai BAacgnpias 
bmpépecOa TH dvdpare Kupiov 8: 
Tiv bperépay appootvyy. 

Clem. 50 Mardpiot ay agé- 
Onoav al dvopiar wai dv éwema- 
AvpOnoay al duapriar parkadpios 
dvip @ ob wn Aoyianrat Kipros 
dpaptiay. ovdé tomy év TO orépart 
avrov dédd0s, obdTos 6 paxapiopos 
byévero emt Tovs éxheAeypcvous Und TOU 
@eovd «.T.A. \ 


Clem. 33 rf oty wo:nowpev, ader- 
gol; apynowpey awd ris dya0orotas 
wal tyxarareinwper Thy dyaany; pn- 
Gapas rodro édoas b deandrns ep’ Hut 
ye yernOjvas. 

Clem. 35 dmoppipayvres dd’ tavTay 
wadcay déislay Kat avopiay, sAEO- 
vetlav, pers, cawonOecias re «at 
BdArAous, prOuptopous Te col sare- 
Aadids, OeogTvyiay, UTE pn paviary 
ve xal drafovelay, xevodoflay Te sal 
apirofeviay. atta ydp ol spdo- 
covTes orvynrol THe Geg Uxapyovaw 
ob wdvoy 8 of wpdaaorres ard, 
GAAG wai of evvevdosotrres abrois. 


Clem. 34 é¢ abrot ydp lepeie sat 
Aevira: wavres ol Aerroupyodvres TE 
Ovoragrnpiy rou @eod: & avrov 6 
Kupios “Incots +d ward cdpea ef 
atrov BaciAcis Kal dpyovres xal tyyou- 
pevos KaTa Td “Iovday. 

Clem. 61 ov, déomora, é3wxas Tip 
tfouvciay ris Bactdcias abrois da Tod 
peyadompeots wal dvexdinyntou «pd- 
Tous cov, eis Td ywvwoKOVTAS hyas THe 


iwd cov adrois dedoudygy Sdéfay wal 


$8.) 


7 red Gcod harayp dvOdorneer of 
dvOeornxdétes éaureis pia rAg- 
_ Porras. 
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rin tnordcccoOa abrots, pydty ivan 
Tioupévous TE GeAnpari cov. 


References in the letters of Ignatius are the following: 


Rom. i. 3 70d ‘yevouévow ex owep- 
waros Aafid «xara odpea, ros 
épodvévros viod Geod dy Suvapes. 

Rom. fi. 24. 


Rom. iii. 37 rod ot 4 savxyecs; 


Rom. vi. 4 oftw sat. hpeis & 
@airdérty7t (wqs wepmarnowper, 


Rom. vi. g ; viii. 17, 29. 


Rom. vi. 17 ds O wapeddOnve 
wbzov 5idaxqs. 


Rom. vii. 6 dore Sovdcver Hpuas 
dy wawvdrnrt mvevparos ai ov ase 
WHT ypayparos. 


Rom. viii. 11 6 éyeipas X, a. 
4a vexepar. 


Rom. ix. 23 cxetvn éAdovs & wpo- 
groivacey els Sdfay. 

Kom. xiv. 17 ob yap tony 4% 
Bacircia Trot Beco Bpwars wat 
wdéats. 

Rom. xv. § 7d avré ppoveiy by 
@AHAos ara KX. “T. 


Smyr. 1 dAn@as dvra és yévous 
AcBid «card sapea, vidy @eod 
ward OéAnpa, Kat dbvapy. 


Cf. Trall. 8 (both quote O. T.). 


Eph. 18 rod cavxXnois TeV heyo- 
evo ouverov ; 
(Close to a quotation of 1 Cor. i. 20.) 

Eph. 19 @¢eo0t dvOpwnives pavepow- 
pévov els sasydvnra aidiou (was. 

Mag. 5 &’ ov édr a) aiOarperers 
tyoper 7d drodaveivy cis 7d avrov 
wa0os, 7d (hv aitod ov« éomw ey Hpiv. 

Trall. 9 xara 76 dpoiwpa bs eal ppas 
wods moTEvovTas ATP obTws eyepel 6 
waThp avtod ty X. 'L., od} ywpis rd 
GAndiwav Civ obs Exoper. 

Mag. 6 es riéwoy wai Ssdaxdv 
dpbapcias. 

Mag. 9 of dy sadaois wpdypyaow 
dvactpapévres els xaivornra éAwidos 
HAGov. 


Trall. 9 8s wat dAnOas jryep6n awd 
ven par, éyeipayvos avréy ree 
WAT pos avTod, 

Eph. 9 po7ropacpéves eis eleo- 
Sep Seot warpds. 

Trall, 2 ob yap Bpwpdray wal 
weTray cow dcdwover 


Eph. 1 éy e&yopa: nara T. XK. bpd 
ayaray, kat wmayras buds ait®@ ey cpod 
rye evox 


The following resemblances occur in the Epistle of Polycarp: 


Rom. vi. 13 «al rd pédn tpaw 
6rAa diaccoctyys. 

Rom. xiii. 1a éy8uewpeda Be 
va Sarda rot purds, 


Rom. xii. 10 797 pidater gig 
als GAAhAOUs Pidsaropyot, TH 
rip GAAHAOVS Tponyovpevor 


Rom, xiii. 8 6 ydp &yandv rap 
Erepoy vépov wemAhpwsay &.T.A. 


Pol. 4 6wA.coWpeba rots SwArocs 
TGs Sisasogvrngs. 


Pol. 10 fraternttatis emeatores 
ailigentes tvicem, in veritate sociati, 
mansuetudinem Domini alterutré 
praestolentes, nullum despicientes, 


Pol. 3 édy yap tts TovTwv evrds § 
serrAhpwwey évToAny dinaroowrys” é 
yap Exow GyGrny paspay éo7w nacwA 
épaprias. 
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Rom. xiv. 10 advres yap wapa- Pol. 6 wat wdvvas be sape 
aryodpeOa TS Bipare tov! Qed eriivas 1H Bhpare row 
Aic wat txacrov taip tavrot Adyos 
12 dpa [oty| gxacros yyaw wep Bevvas. 
davrod Adyor 8uace* [7p GcP]”. 


It is hardly worth while to give evidence in detail from later 
authors. We find distinct reminiscences of the Romans in Aristides 
and in Justin Martyr‘. Very interesting also is the evidence of the 
heretical writers quoted by Hippolytus in the Réefutatio omnium 
haeresium ; it would of course be of greater value if we could fix 
with certainty the date of the documents he makes use of. We 
find quotations from the Epistle in writings ascribed to the Naas- 
senes °, the Valentinians of the Italian school‘, and to Basileides’. 
In the lastswriter the use made of Rom. v. 13, 14 and Vill. 19, 22 
is exceedingly curious and interesting. 

If we turn to another direction we find interesting evidence of 
a kind which has not as yet been fully considered or estimated. 
The series of quotations appended from the Testament of the 
Twelve Patriarchs can hardly be explained on any other hypo- 
thesis than that the writer was closely acquainted with the Epistle 
to the Romans. This is not the place to enter into the various 
critical questions which have been or ought to be raised concern- 
ing that work, but it may be noticed here— 

(1) That the writer makes use of a cqnsiderable number of 
- books of the N. T. The resemblances are not confined to the 

writings of St. Paul. = 

(2) That the quotations occur over a very considerable portion 
of the book, both in passages omitted in some MSS. and in 
passages which might be supposed to belong to older works. 

(3) The book is probably older than the time of Tertullian, 
while the crude character of the Christology would suggest a con- 
siderably earlier date. 


Rom. i. 4 10d épiadévros vlob @eo8 Test. Levi. 18 wal wretpa dys 
ty duvdpe ward wvetpa dyse- otvns tora én airois.... 


GUYNS... 
Rom. ii. 13 ob ydp of dxpoarat Test. Aser. 4 of yap dyabet dvdpes 
vépov Sixacos mapa T@ eg. oo. Siwasol elas wapa Th Oe@, 


® rot Xporod Western and Syrian. 

8 dmoidoes BD FG. 

3 rp Oc om. BF G. 

* Rom, ii. 4 = Dial. 47; Rom. iii. 11-17 = Dial. 27; Rom. iv. 3 = Dial. 23; 
Rom. ix. 7 = Dial. 44; Rom. ix. 27-29 = Dial. 32, 55, 64; Rom.x. 18 = 
Apol. i. 40; Rom. xi. 2, 3 = Dial. 39. 

5 Hipp. Ref. v. 7, pp. 138. 64-140. 76 = Rom. i. 20-26 

® Ibid. vi. 36, p. 286. g-10 = Rom, viii. 11. 

Y Ibid. vii. ag, p. 370. 8o = Rom, v. 13, 14; ibid. p. 368. 75 = Rom. viii, 
19, 22. 
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Rom. v. 6 ér yap Xpords Svrow 
hua dodevav in card xapdy dadp 
dceBav dwéOave, 


Rom. vi. t dwipéveper vp 


Rom. vi. 7 5 ydp dwo8avdy 
Sedinaiwrar dvd rhs duaprias. 

Rom. vii. 8 dpoppiy 58 AaBodca 
} duapria dda rhs évroAqs wa- 
Tepyaoaro éy Zuot mdcay émévplay, 

Rom. viii. 28 ofSanev 8¢ 8r1 rots 
dyanGoi rov @cdy wévra ovr- 
€pyet eis dyaddy. 

Rom. ix. 21 4 ot tva ‘tfovolay 
é wepapeds Tov mnAod, ee Tov ad- 
Tov pupdaparos roijoa 8 pey els Tipp 
owevos, 3 de els dripiay; 


Rom. xii. 1 tapaorhca ra o&para 
bya Ovolay (Scary, dylay, ebdpectop 
tT Och, THY AoyYiK}y Aazpelar 
bpar. 


Rom. xii. 21 px) ried) b4d row Kaxod, 
Ma visa ty th dya0G 7d candy. 

Rom. xiii. 12 dro6dpeba ov va 
epya rod oxdrous, évdvodpeba 8 
7a Sada Tot pers. 

Rom. xv. 33 6 8 @eds ris 
elphyns pera navrav tpaw. 

Rom. xvi. 20 6 3% @eds Tis elphyns 
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exxiil 


Test. Benj. 3 dvaydpryvos bap 


doeBdv droGaveirat. 


Test. Levi. 4 of dvOporro: dmoroteres 
éwipevodory ty tais ddiciass, 

Test. Sym. 6 Smms 3:narw0d awd 
THs dpaprias tav Wuxav byay. 

Test. Neph. 8 wal 300 évrodral 
elo wat el pr) yévovrat év rage abrow, 
duaptlav mapéxovov. 

Test. Benj. 4.5 dya0omotay...7@ 
dyanGvri Tov Ocdy auvepyes. 


Test. Neph. 2 cadds yop 6 ee papeds 
olSe rd oxedos, téc0y xopet, eat mpd 
aitov pépa wnAdy, obra kal 6 Kuvptot 
wpos duolwow Tov mvevparos woes Te 
ompa. 

Test. Levi 3 spoopépovos 52 Kupl 
dcpiy ebodias Aoyiwhy wal dyale 
pastoy wpoopopdy. 


Test. Benj. 4 o67as 6 dyaSowo:Op 
yeeG 7d Kady, 

Test. Neph. 2 ofrws ob3t tv ondres 
buvqcece Torjom Epya purds. 


Test. Dan. § dxovres ror @edy 7Hs 
elphyns. 

Test. Aser. 7 wat dv jovyig ocup- 
vpiBauy thy separiy rob dpdxorves 


cuyrpipe: ray Yaravay bad rove 
edéas byaw tv réxe. & GSaros, 

So far we have had no direct citation from the Epistle by name. 
Although Clement refers expressly to the First Epistle to the 
Corinthians, and Ignatius may refer to an Epistle to the Ephesians, 
neither they nor Polycarp, nor in fact any other writer, expressly 
mentions Romans. It is with Marcion (¢. 140) that we obtain 
our first direct evidence. Romans was one of the ten Epistles 
he included in his Aposéolicon, ascribing it directly to St. Paul. 
Nor have we any reason to think that he originated the idea of 
making a collection of the Pauline Epistles. The very fact, as 
Zahn points out, that he gives the same short titles to the Epistles 
that we find in our oldest MSS. (mpés papaiovs) implies that these 
had formed part of a collection. Such a title would not be 
sufficient unless the books were included in a collection which had 
a distinguishing title of its own. In the Apostolicon of Marcion the 
Epistles were arranged in the following order: (1) Gal., (2) x Cor., 
(3) 2 Cor, (4) Rom., (5) 1 Thess., (6) 2 Thess., (7) Laodic. = 
Ephes., (8) Col., (9) Phil, (10) Philem. The origin of this 
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arrangement we cannot conjecture with any certainty; but it may 
be noted that the Epistle placed first—the Galatians—is the one on 
which Marcion primarily rested his case and in which the anti- 
judaism of St. Paul is most prominent, while the four Epistles of the 
Captivity are grouped together at the conclusion. Another interest- 
ing point is the text of the Epistles used by Marcion. We need 
not stop to discuss the question whether the charge against Marcion 
of excising large portions of the Epistles is correct. That he did 
so is undoubted. In the Romans particularly he omitted chaps. 
i 19g-ii. 1; iii. 31-iv. 25; ix. 1-33; x. 5-xi. 32; xv.—xvi. Nor 
again can we doubt that he omitted and altered short passages in 
order to harmonize the teaching with his own. For instance, in 
x. 2, 3 he seems to have read adyvooivres ydp rév Ged». Both these 
statements must be admitted. But two further questions remain: 
Can we in any case arrive at the text of the Epistles used by 
Marcion, and has Marcion’s text influenced the variations of our 
MSS.? An interesting reading from this point of view is the omis- 
sion of wpéroy in i. 16 (see the notes, p. 24). Is this a case where 
his reading has influenced our MSS., or does he preserve an early 
variation or even the original text ? 

We need not pursue the history of the Epistle further. From the 
time of Irenaeus onwards we have full and complete citations in 
all the Church writers. The Epistle is recognized as being by 
St. Paul, is looked upon as canonical’, and is a groundwork of 
Christian theology. 

One more question remains to be discussed—its place in the 
collection of St. Paul’s Epistles. According to the Muratorian 
fragment on the Canon the Epistles of St. Paul were early divided 
into two groups, those to churches and those to individuals ; and 
this division permanently influenced the arrangement in the Canon, 
accounting of course incidentally for the varying place occupied by 
the Epistle to the Hebrews. It is with the former group only that 
we are concerned, and here we find that there is a very marked 
variation in the order. Speaking roughly the earlier lists all place 
the Epistle to the Romans at the end of the collection, whilst later 
lists, as for example the Canon of the received text, place it 
at the beginning. 

For the earlier list our principal evidence’ is the Muratorian 
fragment on the Canon: cum ipse beatus apostolus Paulus, sequens 
prodecessoris sue Iohannis ordinem, nonnist nominatim septem ecclestts 
scribat ordine tali: ad Corinthios (prima), ad Ephesios (secunda), ad 
Philippenses (tertia), ad Colossenses (quarta), ad Galatas (guinia), ad 
Thessalonicenses (sexta), ad Romanos (septima). Nor does this 


* On Harnack’s theory that the Pauline Epistles had at the close of the 
gecond century less canonical authority than the Gospels, see Sanday, Bampton 
Lectures, pp. 20, 66, 
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stand alone. The same place apparently was occupied by Romans 
in the collection used by Tertullian, probably in that of Cyprian, 
It is suggested that it influenced the order of Marcion, who per- 
haps found in his copy of the Epistles Corinthians standing first, 
while the position of Romans at the end may be implied in 
a passage of Origen. 

The later order (Rom., Cor., Gal., Eph., Phil., Col., Thess.) is 
that of all writers from the fourth century onwards, and, with the 
exception of changes caused by the insertion of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, and of certain small variations which do not affect the 

int under discussion, of all Greek MSS., and of all MSS. of 

ersions. This widespread testimony implies an early date. But 
the arrangement is clearly not traditional. It is roughly based on 
the length of the Epistles, the Romans coming first as being the 
longer. 

The origin of the early order is by no means clear. Zahn’s 
conjecture, that it arose from the fact that the collection of Pauline 
Epistles was first made at Corinth, is ingenious but not conclusive, 
while Clem. Rom. 47, which he cites in support of his theory, will 
hardly prove as much as he wishes’. 

To sum up briefly. During the first century the Epistle to the 
Romans was known and used in Rome and perhaps elsewhere. 
During the first quarter of the second century we find it forming 
part of a collection of Pauline Epistles used by the principal Church 
writers of that time in Antioch, in Rome, in Smyrna, probably alse 
in Corinth. By the middle of that century it had been included in 
an abbreviated form in Marcion’s Aposéolicon; by the end it appears 

‘to be definitely accepted as canonical 
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The survey which has been given of the literary history of the Epistle to . 
the Romans makes it perfectly clear that the external evidence in favour of its 
early date is not only relatively but absolutely very strong. Setting aside 
doubtful quotations, almost every Christian writer of the early part of the 
second century makes use of it; it was contained in Marcion’s canon; and 
when Christian literature becomes extensive, the quotations are almost 
mumerous enough to enable us to reconstruct the whole Epistle. So strong 
is this evidence and so clear are the internal marks of authenticity that the 
Epistle (with the exception of the last two chapters ot which we shall speak 

resently) has been almost universally admitted to be a genuine work of 

t. Paul. It was accepted as such by Baur, and in consequence by all membera 
of the Tiibingen school; it is accepted at the present day by critics of every 
variety of opinion, by Hilgenfeld, Holtzmann, Weizsacker, Lipsius, Haraack. 
as definitely as by those who are usually classed as conservative. 


‘ On this subject see Zahn, Geschichte, &c., ti p. 344. 
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To this general acceptance there have been few exceptions. The earliest writet 
who denied the genuineness of the Epistle appears to have been the English- 
man Evanson.(1792). The arguments on which he relied are mainly historical. 
The Epistle implies the existence of a Church in Rome, but we know from the 
Acts that no such Church existed. Equally impossible is it that St. Paul 
should have known such a number of persons in Rome, or that Aquila 
and Priscilla should have been there at this time. He interprets xvi. 13 
literally, and asks why the aged mother of the Apostle should have wandered 
to Rome. He thinks that xi. 12, 15, 21, 22 must have been written after the 
fall of Jerusalem*.. The same thesis was maintained by Bruno Bauer’, and 
has been revived at the present day by certain Dutch and Swiss theologians, 
notably Loman and Steck. 

Loman (1882) denied the historical reality of Christ, and considered that all 
the Pauline Epistles dated from the second century. Christianity itself was the 
embodiment of certain Jewish ideas. St. Paul was a real person who lived at 
the time usually ascribed to him, but he did not write the Epistles which bear 
his name. That he should have done so at such an early period in the history 
of Christianity would demand a miracle to account for its history ; a statement 
which we need not trouble ourselves to refute. Loman’s arguments appear to 
be the silence of the Acts, and in the case of the Romans the inconsistency of 
the various sections with one another ; the differences of opinion which had arisen 
with regard to the composition of the Roman Church prove (he argues) that 
there is no clear historical situation implied *. Steck (1888) has devoted himself 
primarily to the Epistle to the Galatians which he condemns as inconsistent 
with the Acts of the Apostles, and as dependent upon the other leading Epistles, 
but he incidentally examines these also. All alike he puts in the second 
century, arranging them in the following order :—Romans, 1 Corinthians, 
2 Corinthians, Galatians. All alike are he says built up under the influence of 
Jewish and Heathen writers, and he finds passages in the Romans borrowed 
from Philo, Seneca, and Jewish Apocryphal works to which he assigns a late 
date—such as the Assemptio Mosts and 4 Ezra‘. Akin to these theories 
which deny completely the genuineness of the Epistle, are similar ones also 
having their origin for the most part in Holland, which find large interpolations 
in our present text and profess to distinguish different recensions. Earliest of 
these was Weisse (1867), who in addition to certain more reasonable theories 
with regard to the concluding chapters, professed to be able to distinguish by 
the evidence of style the genuine from the interpolated portions of the Epistle ®, 
His example has been followed with greater indiscreetness by Pierson and 
Naber (1886), Michelsen (1886), Voelter (1889, 90), Van Manen (1891). 

Pierson and Naber‘® basing their theory on some slight allusions in Josephus, 
consider that there existed about the beginning of the Christian era a school 
of elevated Jewish thinkers, who produced a large number of apparently 
fragmentary works distinguished by their lofty religious tone. These were 
made use of by a certain Paulus Episcopus, a Christian who incorporated them 


1 Evanson (Edward), Zhe Dissonance of the four generally recesued Evan- 
gelists examined, Ed. 1, 1793, pp. 257-261; Ed. 2, 1805, pp. 306-312. 

* Bruno Bauer, Kritth der paul. Briefe, 1853. Christus und die Casaren, 
P- 372. 
coo (A. D.), Quaestiones Passlinae, Theolegisch Tijdschrif?, 1882, 1883, 
1886. 
x Steck (Rudolf), Der Galaterbrief wach seimer Echthett umtersscht. Berlin, 
6888, 


§ Weisse (C. H.), Bettrage zur Kritiék der Paulinischess Brisfe an dis 
Galater, Rimer, Philip~per und Kolosser. Leipzig, 1867. 

® Verisimilia, Laceram condittonem Novi Testamentt exhibentia. A. Pierson, 
et $A. Naber, Amstelodami, 1886. 
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fm letters which he wrote in order to make up tor his own poverty of religious 
and philosophical ideas. An examination of their treatment of a single chapter 
may be appended. The basis of ch. vi is a Jewish fragment (admodum 
meemorabile) which extends from ver. 3 to ver. 11. This fragment Paulus 
a ee treated in his usual manner. He begins with the foolish question 
of ver. 2 which shows that he does not understand the argument that follows. 
He added interpolations in ver. 4. Jtidem odoramur manum eius ver. 5. 
If we omit 7¢ duoipar: in ver. 6 the difficulty in it vanishes. Ver. 8 again is 
feeble and therefore was the work of Paulus Episcopus: nom enim credimus 
ees esse victeeros, sed movimesss wos vivere (ver. 11). Vv. 11-23 with the ex- 
ception apparently of ver. 14, 15 which have been misplaced, are the work 
of this interpolator who spoiled the Jewish fragment, and in these verses 
adapts what has preceded to the uses of the Church’, It will probably not - 
be thought necessary to pursue this subject further. 

Michelsen? basing his theory to a certain extent on the phenomena of the 
last two chapters considered that towards the end of the second century 
three recensions of the Epistle were in existence. The Eastern containing 
eh. i-xvi. 24; the Western ch. i-xiv and xvi. 25-27; the Marcionite ch. 
i-ziv. The redactor who put together these recensione was however also 
responsible for a considerable number of interpolations which Michelsen 
undertakes to distinguish. Volter’s* theory is more elaborate. The original 
Epistle according to him contained the following portions of the Epistle. 
fi. 1a, 7; 5,6; 8-17; v. and vi. (except v. 13, 14, 20; vi. 14, 15); xii, xiii; 
XV. 14-32; Kvi. as-23. This bears all the marks of originality; its Christology 
is primitive, free from any theory of pre-existence or of two natures. To the 
first interpolator we owe i. 18; iii. 20 (except ii. 14, 15); viii. 1, 3-39; 
i, 1b-4. ere the Christology is different; Christ is the pre-existent Son of 
God. To the second interpolator we owe iii. 2I—iv. 25; v. 13, 14, 203 vi. 
14, 15; vii. 1-6; ix. x; xiv. 1—xv.6. This writer who worked about the year 

© was a determined Antinomian, who could not see anything but evil in the 

w. A third interpolator is responsible for vii. 7-25; viii. 2; a fourth for 
xi; ii. 14,15; xv. 7-13; a fifth for xvi. 1-20; a sixth for xvi. 24; a seventh 
for xvi. 25-27. 

Van Manen * is distinguished for his vigorous attacks on his predecessors ; and 
for basing his own theory of interpolations on a reconstruction of the Marcionite 
text which he holds to be original. 

It has been somewhat tedious work enumerating these theories, which will 
seem probably to most readers hardly worth while repeating; so subjective 
and arbitrary is the whole criticism. The only conclusion that we can arrive 
at is that if early Christian documents have been systematically tampered with 
in a manner which would justify any one of these theories, then the study of 
Christian history would be futile. There is no criterion of style or of language 
which enables us to distinguish a document from the interpolations, and we 
should be compelled to make use of a number of writings/which we could not 
either trust or criticize. If the documents are not trustworthy, neither is our 
criticism. 

But such a feeling of distrust is not necessary, and it may be worth while to 
eonclude this subject by pointing out certain reasons which enable us to feel 
confident in most at any rate of the documents of early Christianity. 


S a cé?., pp. 139-143. 

2 Michelsen (J. H. A.), Theologisch Tijdschrift, 1886, pp. 372 ff., 473 fi.5 
1887, p. 163 ff. 

3 Voelter (Daniel), Theologisch Tijdschrift, 1889, p. 265 ff.; and Die Cons- 
position der passl. Hauptbricfe, I. Der Romer- und Galaterbrief, 1899. 

4 Van Manen (W. C.), Theologisch Tijdschrift, 1887. Marcion’s Brief vax 
Paulus aan de Galati#s, pp. 382-404, 451-533; and Passles (1, De brich 
aan ds Romeines. Leiden, 1891. 
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It has been pointed out that interpolation theories are not as absurd as they 
might prima facie be held to be, for we have instances of the process actually 
taking place. The obvious examples are the Ignatian letters. But these are 
not solitary, almost the whole of the Apocryphal literature has undergone the 
same process; so have the Acts of the Saints; so has the Didache for example 
when included in the Apostolic Constitutions. Nor are we without evidence of 
interpolations in the N.T.; the phenomenon of the Western text presents 
exactly the same characteristics. May we not then expect the same to have 
happened in other cases where we have little or no information? Now in 
dealing with a document which has come down to us in a single MS. or | 
version, or on any slight traditional evidence this possibility must always be 
considered, and it is necessary to be cautious in arguing from a single passage 
ima text which may have been interpolated. Those who doubted the genuineness 
of the Armenian fragment of Aristides for example, on the grounds that it 
contained the word Theotokos, have been proved to be wrong, for that word as 
was suspected by many has now been shown to have been interpolated. 
But in the case of the N. T. we have so many authorities going back in- 
dependently to such an early period, that it is most improbable that any | 
important variation in the text could escape our knowledge. The different 
lines of text in St. Paul’s Epistles must have separated as early as the 
beginning of the second century ; and we shall see shortly that one displacement 
in the text, which must have been early, and may have been very early, has 
influenced almost all subsequent documents. The number, the variety, and 
the early character of the texts preserved to us in MSS., Versions, and Fathers, 
is a guarantee that a text formed on critical methods represents within very 
narrow limits the work as it left its author’s hands. 

A second line of argument which is used im favour of interpolation theories 
is the difficulty and obscurity of some passages. No doubt there are passages 
which are difficult; but it is surely very gratuitous to imagine that everything 
which is genuine is easy. The whole tendency of textual criticism is to prove 
that it is the custom of ‘redactors’ or ‘correctors’ or ‘ interpolators’ to produce 
a text which is always superficially at any rate more easy than the genuine 

_text. But on the other side, although the style of St. Paul is certainly not 
always perfectly smooth; although he certainly is liable to be carried away by 
a side issue, to change the order of his thoughts, to leap over intermediate 
steps in his argument, yet no serious commentators of whatever school would 
doubt that there is a strong sustained argument running through the whole 
Epistle. The possibility of the commentaries which have been written proves 
conclusively the improbability of theories implying a wide element of in- 
terpolation. But in the case of St. Paul we may go further. Even where there 
is a break in the argument, there is almost always a verbal connexion. When 
St. Paul passes for a time to a side issue there is a subtle connexion in thought 
as in words which would certainly escape an interpolator’s observation. This 
has been pointed out in the notes on xi. 10; xv. 20, where the question of 
interpolation has been carefully examined; and if any one will take the 
trouble to go carefully through the end of ch. v and the beginning of ch. vi, 
he will see how each sentence leads on to the next. For instance, the first 
part of v. 20, which is omitted by some of these critics, leads on immediately 
to the second (mAcovdon .. . éwhedvacer), that suggests tbaepemepiccevcey, then 
comes tAcovdop in vi. 1; but the connexion of sin and death clearly suggests 
the words of ver. a and the argument that follows. The same process may 
be worked out through the whole Epistle. For the most part there is a clear 
and definite argument, and even where the logical continuity is broken there 
is always a connexion either in thought or words. The Epistles of St. Paul 
present for the most part a definite and compact literary unit. 

If to these arguments we add the external evidence which is given in detail 
above, we may feel reasonably confident that the historical conditions andex 
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which the Epistle has come down te us make the theoriwy of this mew school 
of critics untenable '. 

_ We have laid great stress on the complete absence of amy textual justifica- 
tidns for any of the theories which have been so far noticed. This absence 
is made all the more striking by the existence of certain variations in the text 
and certain facts reported on tradition with regard to the last two chapters of 
the Epistle. These facts are somewhat complex and to a certain extent con- 
flicting, and a careful examination of them and of the theories suggested to 
explain them is nece: oh 

It will be convenient first of all to enumerate these facts: 

(1) The words éy ‘Pwyg in i. y and 15 are omitted by the bilingual MS. G 
both in the Greek and Latin text (F is here defective). Moreover the cursive 
47 adds in the margin of ver. 7 7d dy “P& up, ore dy rH Efnyhoe ore dy TH 
énT@ pynuoveva, Bp, Lightfoot attempted to find corroborative evidence for 

is reading in Origen, in the writer cited as Ambrosiaster, and in the reading 
of D é dyarp for dyarnrois. That he is wrong in doing so seems to be shown 
by Dr. Hort; but it may be doubtful if the latter is correct in his attempt to 
explain away the variation. The evidence is slight, but it is hardly likely that 
it arose simply through transcriptional error. If it occurred only in one place 
this might be sufficient ; if it occurred only in one MS. we might ascribe it to 
the delinquencies of a single scribe; as it is, we must accept it as an existing 
variation supported by slight evidence, but evidence sufficiently good to 

d an explanation. 

(2) There is considerable’'variation in existing MSS. concerning the place of 
the final doxology (xvi. 25-27). 

a. In NBCDE minuse. pauc. codd. ap. Orig.-lat., def Vulg. Pesh. Boh. 
Aeth., Orig.-lat. Ambrstr. Pelagius it occurs at the end of chap. xvi. and there 


Yon. 

b. In L messessc. pless quam 200, codd. ef. Orig.-lat., Harcl., Chrys. Theodrt. 
Jo.-Damasc. it occurs at the end of chap. xiv and there only. 

ce. In AP 5.17 Arm. codd. it is inserted in both places. 

d. In Fe. G codd. apf. Hieron. (2 Eph. iii. 5), g, Marcion (wide infra) it ia 
entirely omitted. It may be noted that G leaves a blank space at the end of 
chap. xiv, and that fis taken direct from the Vulgate, a space being left in F 
in the Greek corresponding to these verses. Indirectly D and Sedulius also 
attest the omission by placing the Benediction after ver. 24, a transposition 
which would be made (see below) owing to that verse being in these copies 
at the end of the Epistle. 

In reviewing this evidence it becomes clear (i) that the weight of good 
authority is in favour of placing this doxology at the end of the Epistle, and 
there only. (ii) That the variation in position—a variation which must be 
explained—is early, probably earlier than the time of Origen, although we 
can never have complete confidence in Rufinus’ translation. (iii) That the 
evidence for complete omission goes back to Marcion, and that very probably 
his excision of the words may have influenced the omission in Westem 
authorities. 


1 The English reader will find a very full account of this Dutch school of 
critics in Knowling, Zhe Wetness of the Epistles, pp. 133-243. A very 
careful compilation of the results arrived at is given by Dr. Carl Clemen, Dee 
Bishetthchkett der Pawlinischen Briefe. To both these works we must 
express our obligations, and to them we must refer any who wish for further 
information. 

2 The leading discussion on the last two chapters of the Romans is con- 
tained in three papers, two by Bp. Lightfoot, and one by Dr. Hort first 

blished in the /Josrnal ef Philology, vola. ii, tii, and since reprinted im 

ightfoot, Biblical Assays, pp. 187-374 
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(3) There is very considerable evidence that Marcion omitted the whole o 
_ the last two chapters. 

a, Origen (im. Ruf.) x. 43, vol. vii, p. 453, ed. Lomm. writes: Capes hos 
Marcion, a quo Scripturae Evangelicae atgue Apostolicae interpolatae ssent, dé 
hac epistola penitus abstelit ; et non solum hoc, sed et ab co loco, wht scriptem 
est: omne autem quod non est ex fide, peccatumest: ssque ad finem cuncte 
dissecust. Im altis vero exemplaribus, id est, in his quae non sunt a Marctone 
temcrata, hoc ipsum caput diverse positum invesimus, 1 sonnullis etessins 
codtctbess post eum locum, quem supra diximus hoc est: omne autem quod nop 
est ex fide, peccatum est: statim coherens habetur: ei autem, qui potens est 
vos confirmare. Alid vero codices in fine td, ut nunc est positum, contimert. 
This extract is quite precise, nor is the attempt made by Hort to emend it at 
all successful. He reads # for ad, having for this the support of a Paris MS., 
and then emends foc into ite; reading et nom solum hic sed et 1 60 loco, &c., 
and translating ‘and not only here but also,’ at xiv. 23 ‘he cut out everything 
quite to the end.’ He applies the words to the Doxology alone. The changes 
in the text are slight and might be justified, but with this change the words 
that follow become quite meaningless: ssque ad fimem cesncta déssecesst can 
only apply to the whole of the two chapters. If Origen meant the doxology 
alone they would be quite pointless. 

b. But we have other evidence for Marcion’s text. Tertullian, Adv. Mave. v. 
14, quoting the words ¢trébumnal Christi (xiv. 10), states that they occur é 
claxsula of the Epistle. The argument is not conclusive but the words 
probably imply that in Marcion’s copy of the Epistle, if not in all those known 
to Tertullian, the last two chapters were omitted. 

‘These two witnesses make it almost certain that Marcion omitted not only 
the doxology but the whole of the last two chapters. 

(4) Some further evidence has been brought forward suggesting that an 
edition of the Epistle was in circulation which omitted the last two chapters. 

a. It is pointed out that Tertullian, Marcion, Irenaeus, and probably Cyprian 
never quote from these last two chapters. The argument however is of little 
value, because the same may be said of 1 Cor. xvi. The chapters were not 
quoted because there was little or nothing in them to quote. 

b. An argument of greater weight is found in certain systems of capitula- 
tions in MSS. of the Vulgate. In Codex Amiatinus the table of contents gives 
fifty-one sections, and the fiftieth section is described thus: De periculo cose- 
tristante fratrem suum esca sua, et quod non sit regnum Dei esca et potus sed 
tustitia et pax et gaudium im Spiritu Sancto ; this is followed by the fifty-first 
and last section, which is described as De mysterio Domini ante passionem in 
stlentio habito, post passionem vero ipsius revelato. The obvious deduction is 
that this system was drawn up for a copy which omitted the greater part at any 
rate of chaps. xv and xvi. This system appears to have prevailed very widely. 
Inthe Codex Fuldensis there are given in the table of contents fifty-one 
sections: of these the first twenty-three include the whole Epistle up to the 
end of chap. xiv, the last sentence being headed Quod fideles Dei non debeant 
sevicem tudicare cum unusquisque secundum vegulas mandatorum tpse sé 
‘debeat divino iudicio pracparare wt ante tribunal Det sine confusione possit 
gperum suorum praestare rattonem. ‘Then follow the last twenty-eight sections 
of the Amiatine system, beginning with the twenty-fourth at ix. 1. Hence 
chaps. ix-xiv are described twice. The scribe seems to have had before him 
an otherwise unrecorded system which only embraced fourteen chapters, and 
then added the remainder from where he could get them in order to make up 
what he felt to be the right number of fifty-one. 

Both these systems seem to exclude the last two chapters, whatever reason 
we may give for the phenomenon. 

(5) Lastly, some critics have discovered a certain amount of significance 
in two other points. 
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a. The prayer at the end of chap. xv is supposed to represent, either with 
or without the dunyv (which is omitted in some MSS., probably incorrectly), a 
conclusion of the Epistle. As a matter of fact the formula does not represent 
any known form of ending, and may be paralleled from places in the body of 
the Epistle. 

b. The two conclusions xvi. 20 and 24 of the TR are supposed to represent 
endings to two different recensions of the Epistle. But as will be seen by 
referring to the note on the passage, this is based upon a misreading. The 
reading of the T R is a late conflation of the two older forms of the text. The 
benediction stood originally at ver. 20 and only there, the verses that followed 
being a sort of postscript. Certain MSS. which were without the doxology (see 
above) moved it to their end of the Epistle after ver. 23, while certain others 
placed it after ver. 27. The double benediction of the TR arose by the 
ordinary process of conflation. The significance of this in corroborating the 
existence of an early text which omitted the ‘'doxology has been pointed out; 
otherwise these verses will not support the deductions made from them by 
Renan, Gifford, and others. 

The above, stated as shortly as possible, are the diplomatic facts which 
demand explanation. Already in the seventeenth century some at any rate had 
attracted notice, and Semler (1769), Griesbach (1777) and others developed 
elaborate theories to account for them. To attempt to enumerate all the 
different views would be beside our purpose: it will be more convenient te 
confine ourselves to certain typical illustrations. 

1, An hypothesis which would account for most (although not all) of the 
facts stated would be to suppose that the last two chapters were not genuine. 
This opinion was held by Baur}, although, as was usual with him, on purely 
6 sits grounds, and with an only incidental reference to the MS. evidence 
which might have been the strongest support of his theory. The main motive 
which induced him to excise them was the expression in xv. 8 that Christ was 
made ‘a minister of circumcision,’ which is inconsistent with his view of 
St. Paul’s doctrine; and he supported his contention by a vigorous examina- 
tion of the style and contents of these two chapters. His arguments have been 
noticed (so far as seemed necessary) in the commentary. But the consensus of 
a large number of critics in condemning the result may excuse our pursuing 
them in further detail. Doctrinally his views were only consistent with a one- 
sided theory of the Pauline position and teaching, and if that theory is given 
up then his arguments become untenable. As regards his literary criticism the 
opinion of Renan may be accepted: ‘On est surpris qu’un critique aussi 
habile que Baur se soit contenté d’une solution aussi grossiere. Pourquoi un 
faussaire aurait-il inventé de si insignificants détails? Pourquoi aurait-il ajouté 
& louvrage sacré une liste de noms propres??’, 

But we are not without strong positive arguments in favour of the genuine 
mess of at any rate the fifteenth chapter. In the first place a careful 
examination of the first thirteen verses shows conclusively that they are closely 
eonnected with the previous chapter. The break after xiv. 23 is purely arbi- 
trary, and the passage that follows to the end of ver. 6 is merely a conclusion 
of the previous argument, without which the former chapter is incomplete, and 
which it is inconceivable that an interpolator could have either been able or 
desired to insert; while in vv. 7-13 the Apostle connects the special. subject 
of which he has been treating with the general condition of the Church, and 
supports his main contention by a series of texts drawn from the O.T. Both 
in the appeal to Scripture and in the introduction of broad and general prin- 
ciples this conclusion may be exactly paralleled by the custom of St. Paul 
elsewhere in the Epistle. No theory therefore can be accepted which does neé 


1 Theologische Zeitung, 1836, pp. 97,144. Passlus, 1866, pp. 393 & 
" st. Pasel, p. Ixxi, quoted by Lightfoot, Biblical Essays, p. 290. 
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recognize that xiv and xv. 13 form a single paragraph which must not be 
lit wp. 

eae fatther than this the remainder of chap. xv shows every sign of being 
a genuine work of the Apostle. The argument of Paley based upon the collec- 
tion for the poor Christians at Jerusalem is in this case almost demonstrative 
(see p.xxxvi). The reference to the Apostle’s intention of visiting Spain, to the 
circumstances in which he is placed, the dangers he is expecting, his hope of 
visiting Rome fulfilled in such a very different manner, are all inconsistent with 
spuriousness; while most readers will feel in the personal touches, in the 
combination of boldness in asserting his mission with consideration for the 
feelings of his readers, in the strong and deep emotions which are occasionally 
allowed to codme to the surface, all the most characteristic marks of the 
Apostle’s writing. 

Baur’s views were followed by von Schwegler, Holsten, Zeller, and others, 
but have been rejected by Mangold; Hilgenfeld, Pfleiderer, Weizsacker, and 
Lipsius. A modified form is put forward by Lucht*, who considers that parts 
are genuine and part spurious: in fact he applies the interpolation theory to 
these two chapters (being followed to a slight extent by Lipsius). Against 
any such theory the arguments are conclusive. It has all the disadvantages of 
the broader theory and does not either solve the problem suggested by the manu- 
script evidence or receive support from it. For the rejection of the last twe 
chapters as a whole there is some support, as we have seen; for believing that 
they contain interpolations (except in a form to be considered immediately) there 
is no external evidence. There is no greater need for suspecting interpolations 
in chap. xv than in chap. xiv. ; 

2. We may dismiss then all such theories as imply the spuriousness of the last 
two chapters and may pass on to a second group which explains the pheno 
mena of the MSS. by supposing that our Epistle has grown up through the 
combination of different letters or parts of letters either all addressed to the 
Roman Church, or addressed partly to the Roman Church, partly elsewhere. 
An elaborate and typical theory of this sort, and one which has the merit of 
explaining all the facts, is that of Renan*. He supposes that the so-called 
peste to the Romans was a circular letter and that it existed in four different 

rms ; 

(i) A letter to the Romans. This contained chap. i-xi and chap, xv. 
(ii) A letter to the Ephesians. Chap. i-xiv and xvi. 1-30. 

(iii) A letter to the Thessalonians. Chap. i-xiv and xvi. 21-24. 
(iv) A letter to an unknown church. Chap. i-xiv and xvi. 25-27. 

In the last three letters there would of course be some modifications in 
chap. i, of which we have a reminiscence in the variations of the MS. G, 

This theory is supported by the following amongst other arguments : 

(i) We know, as in the case of the Epistle to the Ephesians, that St. Paul 
wrote circular letters. (ii) The Epistle as we have it has four endings, xv. 33, 
Xvi. 20, 24, 25-27. Each of these really represented the ending of a separate 
Epistle. (iii) There are strong internal grounds for believing that xvi. 1-20 
was addressed to the Ephesian Church. (iv) The Macedonian names occurring 
im xvi. 21-24 suggest that these verses were addressed to a Macedonian 
church. (v) This explains how it came to be that such an elaborate letter 
eee sent to a church of which St. Paul had such little knowledge as that 
of Rome. 

This theory has one advantage, that it accounts for all the facts; but there 
are two arguments against it which are absolutely conclusive. One is that 
there are not four endings in the Epistle at all; xv. 33 is mot like any of the 


1 Lucht, Oder die beiden latstess Capitel des Rimerbriefs, 1871. 
* Renan, St. Passé, pp. lxiii ff. This theory is examined at great length by 
Bp. Lightfoot, ef. cs¢. pp. 393 &. 
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endings of St. Panl’s Epistles; while, as is shown above, the origin of the 
duplicate benediction, xvi. 20 and 24, must be explained on purely textual 
eter If Renan’s theory had been correct then we should not have both 

edictions in the late MSS. but in the earlier. As it is, it is clear that the 
duplication simply arose from conflation. A second argument, in our opinion 
equally conclusive against this theory, is that it separates chap. xiv from the 
first thirteen verses of chap. xv. The argaments on this subject need not be 
repeated, but it may be pointed out that they are as conclusive against Renan’a 
hypothesis as against that of Baur. 

3. Renan’s theory has not received seseptance, but there is one portion of it 
which has been more generally held than any other with regard to these final 
chapters; that namely which considers that the list of names in chap. xvi 
belongs to a letter addressed to Ephesus and not to one addressed to Rome. This 
view, first put forward by Schulz (1829), has been adopted by Ewald, Mangold, 
Laurent, Hitzig, Reuss, Ritschl, Lucht, Holsten, Lipsius, Krenkel, Kneucker, 
Weiss, Weizsacker, Farrar. It has two forms; some hold ver. 1, 2 to belong 
to the Romans, others consider them also part of the Ephesian letter. Nor is 
it quite certain where the Ephesian fragment ends. Some consider that it 
includes vv. 17-21, others make it stop at ver. 16. 

The azguments in favour of this view are as follows: 1. It is pointed out 
that it is hardly likely that St. Paul should have been acquainted with such 
a large number of persons in a church like that of Rome which he had never 
visited, and that this feeling is corroborated by the number of personal details 
that he adds; references to companions in captivity, to relations, to fellow- 
labourers. All these allusions are easily explicable on the theory that the 
Epistle is addressed to the Ephesian Church, but not if it be addressed to the 
Roman. 3. This opinion is corroborated, it is said, by an examination of the 
list itself. Aquila and Priscilla and the church that is in their house are men- 
tioned shortly before this date as being at Ephesus, and shortly afterwards they 
are again mentioned as being in the same city (1 Cor. xvi. 19; 2 Tim. iv. 19). 
The very next name Epaenetus is clearly described as a native of the province 
of Asia. Of the others many are Jewish, many Greek, and it is more likely 
that they should be natives of Ephesus than natives of Rome. 3. That the 
warning against false teachers is quite inconsistent with the whole tenor of 
the letter, which elsewhere never refers to false teachers az being at work in 
Rome 


In sxamining this hypothesis we must notice at once that it does not in 
any way help us to solve the textual difficulties, and receives no assistance 
from them. The problems of the concluding doxology and of the omission of 
the fast two chapters remain as they were. It is only if we insert a bene- 
diction both at ver. 20 and at ver. 24 that we get any assistance. In that case 
we might explain the duplicate benediction by supposing that the first was 
the conclusion of the Ephesian letter, the second the conclusion of the Roman. 
As we have seen, the textual phenomena do not support this view. The theory 
therefore must be examined on its own merits, and the burden of proof is 
thrown on the opponents of the Roman destination of the Epistle, for as has 
been shown the only critical basis we can start from, in discussing St. Panl’s 
Epistles, is that they have come down to us substantially in the form in 
hick they were written unless very strong evidence is brought forward to the 


noutrary. 

But this evidence cannot be called very strong. It is admitted by Weiss 
and Mangold, for instance, that the @ griord arguments against St. Paul’s 

uaintance with some twenty-four persons in the Roman community are of 
slight weight. Christianity was preached amongst just that portion of the 
population of the Empire which would be most nomadic in character, It is 
admitted again that it would be natural that, in writing to a strange church, 
St. Paul should lay special stress oa all those with whom he was acquainted or 
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of whom he had heard, in order that he might thus commend himself to them. 
Again, when we come to examine the names, we find that those actually con- 
mected with Ephesus are only three, and of these persons two are known to 
have originally come from Rome, while the third alone can hardly be con- 
sidered sufficient support for this theory. When again we come to exainine 
the waming against heretics, we find that after all it is perfectly consistent 
with the body of the Epistle. If we conceive it to be a warming against false 
teachers whom St. Paul fears may come but who have not yet done so, it 
exactly suits the situation, and helps to explain the motives he had in writing 
the Epistle. He definitely states that he is only warning them that they may 
be wise if occasion-arise. ' 

The arguments against these verses are not strong. What is the value of 
the definite evidence in their favour? This is of two classes. (i) The 
archaeological evidence for connecting the names in the Epistle with Rome. 
(ii) The archaeological and literary evidence for connecting any of the persons 
mentioned here with the Roman Church. 

(i) In his commentary on the Philippians, starting from the text Phil. iv. 22 
dord(ovra buds... pwadcora of éx tov Kaicapos olxias, Bp. Lightfoot proceeds 
to examine the list of names in Rom. xvi in the light of Roman inscriptions. 
We happen to have preserved to us almost completely the funereal inscriptions 
of certain columbaria in which were deposited the ashes-of members of the 
imperial household. Some of these date a little earlier than the Epistle to the 
Romans, some of them are almost contemporary. Besides these we have 
a Isrge number of inscriptions containing names of freedmen and others belong- 
ing to the imperial household. Now examples of almost every name in Rom. 
xvi. 3-16 may be found amongst these, and the publication of the sixth 
volume of the Corpus of Latin Inscriptions has enabled us to add to the 
instances quoted. Practically every name may be illustrated in Rome, and 
almost every name in the Inscriptions of the household, although some of them 
are uwacommon. 

Now what does this prove? It does not prove of course that these are 
the persons to whom the Epistle was written; nor does it give overwhelmi 
evidence that the names are Roman. It shows that such a cousbinal onvall 
names was possible in Rome: but it shows something more than this. Man- 
gold asks what is the value of this investigation as the same names are found 
outside Rome? The answer is that for the most part they are very rare. 
Lipsixns makes various attempts to illustrate the names from Asiatic inscrip- 
tions, but not very successfully; nor does Mangold help by showing that the 
two common names Narcissus and Hermas may be paralleled elsewhere. We 
have attempted to institute some comparison, but it is not very easy and will 
not be until we have more satisfactory collections of Greek inscriptions. If 
we take the Greek Corfes we shall find that in the inscriptions of Ephesus 
only three names out of the twenty-four in this list occur; if we extend our 
survey to the province of Asia we shall find only twelve. Now what this 
comparison suggests is that such a combination of names—Greek, Jewish, and 
Latin—could as a matter of fact only be found in the mixed population which 
forrued the lower and middle classes of Rome. This evidence is not con- 
clusive, but it shows that there is no a grzor¢ improbability in the names being 
Roman, and that it would be difficult anywhere else to illustrate such an 
heterogeneous collection. 

To this we may add the further evidence afforded by the explanation given 
by Bishop Lightfoot and repeated in the notes, of the households of Narcissus 
and Aristobulus : evidence again only corroborative but yet of some weight. 

@ The more direct archaeological evidence is that for connecting the names 
of Prisca, Amplias, Nereus, and Apelles definitely with the early history of 
Roman Christianity. These points have been discussed sufficiently in the 
notes, and it is only necessary to say here that it would be an excess ai 
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seepticism to look wpon such evidence as worthless, although it might not 
weigh much if there were strong evidence on the other side. 

To sum upthen. There is no external evidence against this section, nor 
does the exclusion of it from the Roman letter help in any way to solve the 
problems presented by the text. The arguments against the Roman des- 
tination are purely @ priors. They can therefore have little value. On being 
examined they were found not to be valid ; while evidence not conclusive but 
considerable has been brought forward in favour of the Roman destination. 
For these reasons we have used the sixteenth chapter without hesitation in 
writing an account of the Roman Church, and any success we have had in the 
drawing of the picture which we have been able to present must be allowed to 
weigh in the evidence. 

4. Reiche (in 1833) suggested that the doxology was not genuine, and his 
cane has been largely followed, combined in some cases with theories as to 

omission of other parts, in some cases not. It is well known that passages 
which did not originally form part of the text are inserted in different places in 
different texts ; for instance, the fericope adulterae is found in more than one 
place. It would still be difficult to find a reason for the insertion of the 
doxology in the particular place at the end of chap. xiv, but at the same time 
the theory that it is not genuine will account for its omission altogether in 
some MSS. and its insertion in different places in others. We ask then what 
farther evidence there is for this omission, and are confronted with a large 
mumber of arguments which inform us that it is clearly unpauline because it 
harmonizes in style, in phraseology, and in subject-matter with non-pauline 
Epistles—that to the Ephesians and the Pastoral Epistles. This argument 
must tell in different ways to different critics. It will be very strong, if not 
conclusive, to those who consider that these Epistles are not Pauline. To 
those however who accept them as genuine these arguments will rather con- 
firm their belief in the Pauline authorship. 

5. But there is an alternative hypothesis which may demand more careful 
consideration from us, that although it comes from St. Paul it belongs to rather 
a later period in his life. It is this consideration amongst others which forms 
the basis of the theory put forward by Dr. Lightfoot. He considers that the 
‘original Epistle to the Romans written by St. Paul contained all our present 
Epistle except xvi. 25-27; that at a somewhat later period—the period per- 
haps of his Roman imprisonment, St. Paul turned this into a circular letter; 
he cut off the last two chapters which contained for the most part purely 
personal matter, he omitted the words év ‘Pip in i. 7 and 15; and then added 
the doxology at the end because he felt the need of some more fitting con- 
clusion. Then, at a later date, in order to make the original Epistle complete 
the doxology was added from the later recension to the earlier. 

Dr. Lightfoot points out that this hypothesis solves all the problems. It 
explains the existence of a shorter recension, it explains the presence of the 

~- doxology in both places, it explains the peculiar style of the doxology. We 
may admit this, but there is one point it does not explain; it does not explain 
how or why St. Paul made the division at the end of chap. xiv. There is 
nothing in the next thirteen verses which unfits them for general circulation. 
They are in fact more suitable for an encyclical letter than is chap. xiv. It is 
to us inconceivable that St. Paul should have himself mutilated his own argu- 
ment by cutting off the conclusion of it. This consideration therefore seems 
to us decisive against Dr. Lightfoot’s theory 

6. Dr. Hort has subjected the arguments of Dr. Lightfoot to a very close 
examination. He begins by a careful study of the doxology and has shown 
clearly first of all that the parallels between it and passages in the four acknow- 
ledged Epistles are much commoner and nearer than was thought to be the case; 
and secondly that it exactly reproduces and sums up the whole argument of 
the Epistle. On his investigation we have based our commentary, and we 
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must refer to that and to Dr. Hort’s own essay for the reasons which make us 
accept the doxology as not only a genuine work of St. Paul, but also as an 
integral portion of the Epistle. That at the end he should feel compelled 
once more to sum up the great ideas of which the Epistle is full and put them 
clearly and strongly before his readers is quite in accordance with the whole 


‘mind of the Apostle. He does so in fact at the conclusion of the Galatian 


letter, although not in the form of a doxology. 

Dr. Hort then proceeds to criticize and explain away the textual phenomena. 
We have quoted his emendation of the passage in Origen and pointed out that 
it is to us most unconvincing. No single argument in favour of the existence 
of the shorter recension may be strong, but the combination of reasons is 
im our opinion too weighty to be explained away. 

Dr. Hort’s own conclusions are: (1) He suggests that as the last two 
chapters were considered unsuitable for public reading, they might be omitted in 
systems of lectionaries while the doxology—which was felt to be edifying—was 
appended to chap. xiv, that it might be read. (2) Some such theory as this 
might explain the capitulations. ‘The analogy of the common Greek capitu- 
lations shows how easily the personal or local and as it were temporary portions 
of an epistle might be excluded from a schedule of chapters or paragraphs.’ 
(3) The omission of the allusions to Rome is due to a simple transcriptional 
accident. (4) ‘ When all is said, two facts have to be explained, the insertion 
of the Doxology after xiv and its omission.’ This latter is due to Marcion, 
which must be explained to mean an omission agreeing with the reading in 
Marcion’s copy. ‘On the whole it is morally certain that the omission is 
his only as having been transmitted by him, in other words that it is a genuine 
ancient reading.’ Dr. Hort finally concludes that though a genuine reading it 
is incorrect and perhaps arises through some accident such as the tearing off 
of the end ofa papyrus roll or the last sheet in a book. 

While admitting the force of some of Hort’s criticisms on Lightfoot, and 

cially his defence of the genuineness of the doxology, we must express 
our belief that his manner of dealing with the evidence is somewhat arbitrary, 
and that his theory does not satisfactorily explain all the facts. 

7. We ourselves incline to an opinion suggested first we believe by 
Dr. Gifford. Pht 

As will have already become apparent, no solution among those offered hes 
attempted to explain what is really the most difficult part of the problem, 
the place at which the division was made. We know that the doxology 
was in many copies inserted at the end of chap. xiv; we have strong grounds 
for believing that in some editions chaps. xv and xvi were omitted; why is it 
at this place, certainly not a suitable one, that the break occurs? As we have 
seen, a careful examination of the text shows that the first thirteen verses of 
chap. xv are linked closely with chap. xiv—so closely that it is impossible to 
believe that they are not genuine, or that the Apostle himself could have cut 
them off from the context in publishing a shorter edition of his Epistle in- 
tended for a wide circulation. Nor again is it probable that any one arranging 
the Epistle for church services would have made the division at this place. 
The difficulty of the question is of course obscured for us by the division 
into chapters. To us if we wished to cut off the more personal part of the 
Epistle, a rough and ready method might suggest itself in the excision of the 
last two chapters, but we are dealing with a time before the present or 
probably any division into chapters existed. 

Now if there were no solution possible, we might possibly ascribe this 
division to accident; but as a matte: of fact internal evidence and externa! 
testimony alike point to the same cause. We have seen that there is con- 
siderable testimony for the fact that Marcion excised the last two chapters, and 
if we examine the beginning of chap. xv we shall find that as far as regards 
the fizat thirteen verses hardly any other course was possible for him, if he held 
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the opinions which are ascribed to him. To begin with, five of these verses 
contain quotations from the O.T.; but further ver. 8 contains an expression 
A€yo ydp Xpiordy idscovov yeyevjoOa mepsrouns bmdp dAnOeias @cov, which he 
fost certainly could not have used. Still more is this the case with regard to 
ver. 4, which directly contradicts the whole of his special teaching. The 
words at the end of chap. xiv might seem to make a more suitable ending 
than either of the next two verses, and at this place the division was drawn. 
The remainder of these two chapters could be omitted simply because they 
were useless for the definite dogmatic purpose Marcion had in view, and the 
Doxology which he could not quite like would go with them. 

If we once assume this excision by Marcion it may perhaps explain the 
phenomena. Dr. Hort has pointed out against Dr. Lightfoot’s theory of 
a shorter recension with the doxology that all the direct evidence for omitting 
the last two chapters is also in favour of omitting the Doxology. ‘For the 
omission of xv, xvi, the one direct testimony, if such it be, is that of Marcion: 
and yet the one incontrovertible fact about him is that he omitted the Doxology. 
If G is to be added on the strength of the blank space after xiv, yet again it 
leaves out the Doxology.’ We may add also the capitulations of Codex 
Fuldensis which again, as Dr. Hort points out, have no trace of the Doxology. 
Our evidence therefore points to the existence of a recension simply leaving 
out the last two chapters. 

Now it is becoming more generally admitted that Marcion’s Afostolicom had 
some—if not great—influence on variations in the text of the N.T. His 
edition had considerable circulation, especially at Rome, and therefore 
presumably in the West, and it is from the West that our evidence mostly 
comes. When in adapting the text for the purposes of church use it was 
thought advisable to omit the last portions as too personal and not sufficiently 
edifying, it was natural to make the division at a place where in a current 
edition the break had already been made. The subsequent steps would then 
be similar to those suggested by Dr. Hort. It was natural to add the 
Doxology in order to give a more suitable conclusion, or to preserve it for 
public reading at this place, and subsequently it dropped out at the later 
place. That is the order suggested by the manuscript evidence. All our best 
authorities place it at the end; AP Arm.—representing a later but still 
respectable text—have it in both places; later authorities for the most part 
place it only at xiv. 23. 

It remains to account for the omission of any reference to Rome in the first 
chapter of G. This may of course be a mere idiosyncracy of that MS., arising | 
either from carelessness of transcription (a cause which we can hardly accept) or 
from a desire to make the Epistle more general in its character. But it does not 
seem to us at all improbable that this omission may also be due to Marcion. 
His edition was made with a strongly dogmatic purpose. . Local and personal 
allusions would have little interest to him. The words év “Pwyp could easily be 
omitted without injuring the context. The opinion is perhaps corroborated 
by the character of the MS. in which the omission occurs. Allusion has been 
made (p. Ixix) to two dissertations by Dr. Corssen on the allied MSS. DFG. 
In the second of these, he suggests that the archetype from which these MSS, 
are derived (Z) ended at xv. 13. Even if his argument were correct, it would 
not take away from the force of the other facts which have been mentioned. 
We should still have to explain how it was that the Doxology was inserted 
at the end of chap. xiv, and the previous discussion would stand as it is: only 
a new fact would have to be accounted for. When, however, we come to 
examine Dr. Corssen’s arguments they hardly seem to support his con- 
tention. It may be admitted indeed, that the capitulations of the Codex 
Amiatinus might have been made for a copy which ended at xv. 13, but they 
present no solid argument for the existence of such a copy. Dr. Corssen 
points ont that in the section xv, 14—xvi. 23, there are a considerable number 
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of variations in the text, and suggests that that implies a different source fos 
the text of that portion of the epistle. The number of variations in the 
siete adulterae are, it is well known, considerable; and in the same way 

e would argue that this portion which has all these variations must come from 
a separate source. But the facts do not support his contention. It is true 
that in forty-three verses he is able to enumerate twenty-four variations; but if 
we examine the twenty-three verses of chap. xiv we shall find fourteem 
variations, a still larger proportion. Moreover, in xiv. 13 there are as numerous 
and as important variations as in any of the following verses. Dr. Corssen’s 
arguments do not bear out his conclusion. Asa matter of fact, as Dr. Hort 
pointed out against Dr. Lightfoot, the text of DF G presents exactly the same 
phenomena throughout the Epistle, and that suggests, although it does not 

erhaps prove, that the archetype contained the last two chapters. The scribe 
bowster was probably acquainted with a copy which omitted them. This 
archetype is alone or almost alone amongst our sources for the text in 
omitting the Doxology. It also omits as we have seen év ‘Pup in both places. 
We would hazard the suggestion that all these variations were due directly or 
indirectly to the same cause, the text of Marcion. 

In our opinion then the text as we have it represents substantially the Epistle 
that St. Paul wrote to the Romans, and it remains only to explain briefly the 
somewhat complicated ending. At xv. 13 the didactic portion of it is con- 
cluded, and the remainder of the chapter is devoted to the Apostle’s personal 
relations with the Roman Church, and a sketch of his plans. This paragraph 
ends with a short prayer called forth by the mingled hopes and fears which these 
ee for the future suggest. Then comes the commendation of Phoebe, the 

arer of the letter (xvi. I, 2); then salutations (3-16). The Apostle might 
now close the Epistle, but his sense of the danger to which the Roman Church 
may be exposed, if it is visited by false teachers, such as he is acquainted with 
in the East, leads him to give a final and direct warning against them. We 
find a not dissimilar phenomenon in the Epistle to the Philippians. There in 
iii. 1 he appears to be concluding, but before he concludes he breaks ont into 
a strong, even indignant warning against false teachers (iii. 2-21), and even 
after that dwells long and feelingly over his salutations. The same difficulty 
of ending need not therefore surprise us when we meet it in the Romans. 
Then comes (xvi. 20) the concluding benediction. After this a postscript with 
salutations from the companions of St. Paul. Then finally the Apostle, wish- 
ing perhaps, as Dr. Hort suggests, to raise the Epistle once more to the serene 
tone which has characterized it throughout, adds the concluding Doxology, 
summing up the whole argument of the Epistle. There is surely nothing 
unreasonable in supposing that there would be an absence of complete same- 
ness in the construction of the different letters. It is not likely that all would 
exactly correspond to the same model. The form in each case would be 
altered and changed in accordance with the feelings of the Apostle, and there 
is abundant proof througheut the Epistle that the Apostle felt earnestly the 
need of preserving the Roman Church from the evils of disunion and false 
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A very complete and careful bibliography of the Epistle to the 
Romans was added by the editor, Dr. W. P. Dickson, to the 
English translation of Meyer’s Commentary. This need not be 
repeated here. But a few leading works may be mentioned, 
especially such as have been most largely used in the preparation 
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of this edition. One or two which have not been used are added 
as links in the historical chain, Some conception may be formed 
of the general characteristics of the older commentators from the 
sketch which is given of their treatment of particular subjects; e.g. 
of the doctrine of dixaiwors at p. 147 ff., and of the interpretation of 
ch. ix. 6-29 on p. 269 ff. The arrangement is, roughly speaking, 
chronological, but modern writers are grouped rather according to 
their real affinities than according to dates of publication which 
would be sometimes misleading. 


2. Greek Writers, 


Oricen (Orig.); ob. 253: Comment. in Epist. S. Pauli ad 
Romanos in Origenis Opera ed. C. H. E. Lommatzsch, vols. vi, vii: 
Berolini, 1836, 1837. The standard edition, on which that of 
Lommatzsch is based, is that begun by Charles Delarue, Bene- 
dictine of the congregation of St. Maur in 1733, and completed after 
his death by his nephew Charles Vincent Delarue in 1759. The 
Commentary on Romans comes in Tom. iv, which appeared in 
the latter year. A new edition—for which the beginnings have 
been made, in Germany by Dr. P. Koetschau, and in England by 
Prof. Armitage Robinson and others—is however much needed. 

The Commentary on our Epistle belongs to the latter part of 
Origen’s life when he was'settled at Caesarea. A few fragments of 
the original Greek have come down to us in the Pddlocaha (ed. 
Robinson, Cambridge, 1893), and in Cramer’s Ca/ena, Tom. iv. 
(Oxon. 1844); but for the greater part we are dependent upon the 
condensed translation of Rufinus (hence ‘ Orig.-lat.’). There is no 
doubt that Rufinus treated the work before him with great freedom. 
Its text in particular is frequently adapted to that of the Old-Latin 
copy of the Epistles which he was in the habit of using; so that 
‘Orig.-lat’ more often represents Rufinus than Origen. An ad- 
mirable account of the Commentary, so far as can be ascertained, 
in both its forms is given in Dr. Westcott’s article ORIGENES in 
Dict. Chr. Biog. iv. 115-118. 

This work of Origen’s is unique among commentaries. The 
reader is astonished not only at the command of Scripture but at 
the range and subtlety of thought which it displays. The questions 
raised are often remarkably modern. If he had been as successful 
in answering as he is in propounding them Origen would have left 
little for those who followed him. As it is he is hampered by 
defects of method and especiaily by the fatal facility of allegory; 
the discursiveness and prolixity of treatment are also deterrent to 
the average reader. 

Curysostom (Chrys.); ob. 407: Homsl. in Epist. ad Romanos, 
ed. Field: Oxon. 1849; a complete critical edition. A translation 
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(not of this but of Savile’s text which is superior to Montfaucon’s), 
by the Rev. J. B. Morris, was given in the Library of the Fathers, 
vol. vii: Oxford, 1841. The Homilies were delivered at Antioch 
probably between 387-397 a.D. They show the preacher at his 
best and are full of moral enthusiasm and of sympathetic human 
insight into the personality of the Apostle; they are also the work 
_of an accomplished scholar and orator, but do not always sound the 
depths of the great problems with which the Apostle is wrestling. 
They have at once the merits and the limitations of Antiochene 
exegesis. 

Tueoporet (Theodrt., Thdrt.) played a well-known moderating 
part in the controversies of the fifth century. He died in 458 a.p. 
As a commentator he is a pedtseguus—but one of the best of the 
many pedisegui—of St. Chrysostom. His Commentary on the Ep. 
to the Romans is contained in his Works, ed. Sirmond: Paris, 
1642, Tom. iii, 1-119; also ed. Schulze and Noesselt, Halle, 
1769-1774. 

Joannes Damascenus (Jo.-Damasc.); died before 754 a.p. His 
commentary is almost entirely an epitome of Chrysostom; it is 
printed among his works (ed. Lequien: Paris, 1712, tom. ii. 
pp. 1-60). The so-called Sacra Parallela published under his 
name are now known to be some two centuries earlier and 
probably in great part the work of Leontius of Byzantium (see the 
brilliant researches of Dr. F. Loofs: Studien ber die dem Johannes 
von Damascus sugeschriebenen Parallelen, Halle, 1892). 

Oxcumenius (Oecum.); bishop of Tricca in Thessaly in the 
tenth century. . The Commentary on Romans occupies pp. 195- 
413 of his Works (ed. Joan. Hentenius: Paris, 1631). It is prac- 
tically a Catena with some contributions by Oecumenius himself; 
it includes copious extracts from Photius (Phot.), the eminent 
patriarch of Constantinople (¢. 820-¢. 891) ; these are occasionally 
noted. 

Tueopuyiact (Theoph.); archbishop of Bulgaria under Michael 
VII Ducas (1071-1078), and still living in 1118. His Commentary 
is one of the best specimens of its kind (Opp. ed. Venet., 1754= 
1763, tom. il. 1-118). 

Eutuymius ZicaBenus (Euthym.-Zig.) ; living after 1118; monk 
in a monastery near Constantinople and in high favour with the 
emperor Alexius Comnenus. His Commentaries on St. Paul’s 
Epistles were not published until 1887 (ed. Calogeras: Athens) ; 
and as for that reason they have not been utilized in previous 
editions we have drawn upon them rather largely. They deserve 
citation by their terseness, point, and general precision of thought, 
but like all the writers of this date they follow closely in the foot- 
steps of Chrysostom. 
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3. Latin Writers. 


_Amsrostasten (Ambrstr.). The Epistle to the Romans heads 
& series of Commentaries on thirteen Epistles of St. Paul, which in 
some (though not the oldest) MSS. bear the name of St. Ambrose, 
and from that circumstance came to be included in the, printed 
editions of his works. The Benedictines, Du Frische and Le 
Nourry in 1690, argued against their genuineness, which has been 
defended with more courage than success by the latest editor, 
P. A. Ballerini (S. Amérosts’ Opera, tom. iii, p. 350 ff. ; Mediolani, 
1877). The real authorship of this work is one of the still open 
problems of literary criticism. The date and place of composition 
are fairly fixed. It was probably written at Rome, and (unless 
the text is corrupt) during the Episcopate of Damasus about the 
year 380 a.p. The author was for some time supposed to be 
a certain Hilary the Deacon, as a passage which appears in the 
commentary is referred by St. Augustine to sanctus Hilarius 
(Contra duas Epp. Pelag. iv. 7). The commentary cannot really 
proceed from the great Hilary (of Poitiers), but however the fact is 
to be explained it is probably he who is meant. More recently an 
elaborate attempt has been made by the Old-Catholic scholar, 
Dr. Langen, to vindicate the work for Faustinus, a Roman pres- 
byter of the required date. [Dr. Langen first propounded his 
views in an address delivered at Bonn in 1880, but has since given 
the substance of them in his Geschichte @. rim. Kirche, pp. 599- 
610.] A case of some strength seemed to be made out, but it 
was replied to with arguments which appear to preponderate by 
Marold in Hilgenfeld’s Zettschrift for 1883, pp. 415-470. Unfor- 
tunately the result is purely negative, and the commentary is stili 
without an owner. ‘It has come out in the course of discussion 
that it presents a considerable resemblance, though not so much 
as to imply identity of authorship, with the Quaeséiones ex utrogue 
Testamento, printed among the works of St. Augustine. The com- 
mentator was a man of intelligence who gives the best account we 
have from antiquity of the origin of the Roman Church (see above, 
p. xxv), but it has been used in this edition more for its interesting 
text than for the permanent value of its exegesis. 

Pexaewus (Pelag.). In the Appendix to the works of St. Jerome 
(ed. Migne xi. [P. Z. xxx.], col. 659 ff.) there is a series of Com- 
- mentaries on St. Paul’s Epistles which is now known to proceed 
really from the author of Pelagianism. The Commentary was 
probably written before 420. It consists of brief but well written 
scholia rather dexterously turned so as not to clash with his 
' peculiar views. But it has not come down to us as Pelagius left it. 
assiodorius, and perhaps others, made excisions in the interesta 
nf -hadoxy. 
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Huex or Sr. Vicror (Hugo a S. Victore, Hugh of Paris) ; 
¢. 1097-1141. Amongst the works of the great mystic of the 
twelfth century are published Allegoriae in Novum Testamentum, 
Lib. VI. Allegoriae in Epistolam Pauli ad Romanos (Migne, 
P. L. clxxv, col. 879), and Quaestiones ef Decistones in Eptstolas 
D. Pauli. 1. In Epistolam ad Romanos (Migne, clxxv, col. 431). 
The authenticity of both these is disputed. St. Hugh was a typical 
representative of the mystical as opposed to the rationalizing 
tendency of the Middle Ages. 

Peter ABELARD, 1079-1142. Petri Abaclardi commentariorum 
super S. Pauli Epistolam ad Romanos libri quingue (Migne, P. L. 
clxxviii. col. 783). The commentary is described as being ‘literal, 
theological, and moral. The author follows the text exactly, 
explains each phrase, often each part of a phrase separately, and 
attempts (not always very successfully) to show the connexion of 
thought. Occasionally he discusses theological or moral questions, 
often with great originality, often showing indications of the opinions 
for which he was condemned’ (Migne, of. cz#. col. 30). So far as 
we have consulted it, we have found it based partly on Origen partly 
on Augustine, and rather weak and indecisive in its character. 

Tuomas AQUINAS, ¢. 1225-1274, called Doctor Angelicus. His 
Expositio in Epistolas omnes Divi Pault Apostoli (Opp. Tom. xvi. 
Venetiis, 1593) formed part of the preparation which he made for 
his great work the Summa Theologiae—a preparation which consisted 
in the careful study of the sentences of Peter Lombard, the Scriptures 
with the comments of the Fathers, and the works of Aristotle. His 
commentary works out in great detail the method of exegesis started 
by St. Augustine. No modern reader who turns to it can fail to 
be struck by the immense intellectual power displayed, and by the 
precision and completeness of the logical analysis. Its value is 
chiefly as a complete and methodical exposition from a definite 
point of view. That in attempting to fit every argument of 
St. Paul into the form of a scholastic syllogism, and in making 
every thought harmonize with the Augustinian doctrine of grace, 
there should be a tendency to make St. Paul’s words fit a precon- 
ceived system is not unnatural. 


3. Reformation and Post-Reformation Periods. 


Corer, John (c. 1467-1519); Dean of St, Paul’s. Colet, the 
friend of Erasmus, delivered a series of lectures on the Epistle to 
the Romans about the year 1497 in the University of Oxford. 
These were published in 1873 with a translation by J. H. Lupton, 
M.A., Sur-Master of St. Paul’s School. They are full of interest 
as an historical memorial of the earlier English Reformation. 

Erasmus, Desiderius, 1466-1536. Erasmus’ Greek Testament 
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with a new translation and annotations was published in 1516; 
his Paraphrasts Novi Testamenti, a popular work, in 1522. He 
was greater always in what he conceived and planned than in the 
“manner in which he accomplished it. He published the first 
edition of the Greek New Testament, and the first commentary on 
it which made use of the learning of the Renaissance, and edited 
for the first time many of the early fathers. But in all that he did 
there are great defects of execution, defects even for his own time. 
He was more successful in raising questions than in solving them; 
and his commentaries suffer as much from timidity as did those of 
Luther from excessive boldness. His aim was to reform the Church 
by publishing and interpreting the records of early Christianity—an 
aim which harmonized ill with the times in which he lived. His 
work was rather to prepare the way for future developments. 

Luruer, Martin, 1483-1546. Luther’s contribution to the 
literature of the Romans was confined to a short Preface, published 
in 1523. But as marking an epoch in the study of St. Paul’s 
writings, the most important place is occupied by his Commentary 
on the Galatians. This was published in a shorter form, Jn epist, 
P.ad Galatas Mart. Lutheri comment. in 1519; in a longer form, 
In epist. P. ad Gal. commentarius ex praclectionibus Mart. Lutheré 
collectus, 1535. Exegesis was not Luther’s strong point, and his 
commentaries bristle with faults. They are defective, and prolix; 
full of bitter controversy and one-sided. The value of his contribu- 
tion to the study of St. Paul’s writings was of a different character. 
By grasping, if in a one-sided way, some of St. Paul’s leading 
ideas, and by insisting upon them with unwearied boldness and 
persistence, he produced conditions of religious life which made 
the comprehension of part of the Apostle’s teaching possible. His 
exegetical notes could seldom be quoted, but he paved the way for 
a correct exegesis. 

Mevancutuon, Philip (1497-1560), was the most scholarly of 
the Reformers. His Adnotationes in cp. P. ad Rom. with a preface 
by Luther was published in 1522, his Commentartt tn Ep. ad Kom. 
in 1540. 

Cacvin, John (1509-1564). His Commentarst in omnes eptstolas 
Pauit Apost. was first published at Strassburg in 1539. Calvin was 
by far the greatest of the commentators of the Reformation, He 
is clear, lucid, honest, and straightforward. 


As the question is an interest‘ng one, how far Calvin brought his peculiar 
views ready-made to the study of the Epistle and how far he derived them 
from it by an uncompromising exegesis, we are glad to place before the 
reader a statement by one who is familiar with Calvin’s writings (Dr. A. M. 
Fairbairn, Principal of Mansfield College). ‘The first edition of the 
Zeestitutes was published in 1536. It has hardly suy detailed exposition of 
the higher Calvinistic doctrine, but is made up of six parts: Expositions 
(i) of the Decalogue; (ii) of the Apostolic Creed ; (tii) of the Lord’s Prayer; 
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(iv) of the Sacraments; (v) of the Roman or false doctrine of Sacraments; 
and (vi) of Christian Liberty or Church Polity. There is just a single para- 
gtaph on Election. In 1539 he published two things, the Commentary om 
Romans and the and edition of the /wststutes. And the latter are greatly 
expanded with all his distinctive doctrines fully developed. Two things are, 

I think, certain: this development was due to his study (1) of Augustine, 

especially the Anti-Pelagian writings, and (2) of St. Paul. But it was St. 

Paul read through Augustine. The exegetical stamp is peculiarly distinct 

in the doctrinal parts of the Jsstitetes; and so I should say that his ideas 

were not so much philosophical as theological and exegetical in their basis. 

I ought to add however as indicating his philosophical bent that his earliest 

studies—before he became a divine—were on Seneca, De Clementia.’ 

Bzza, Theodore (1519-1605). His edition of the Greek Testa- 
ment with translation and annotations was first published by 
H. Stephanus in 1565, his Adnofationes majores tn N.T. at Paris 
in 1594. ' 

Axminius (Jakob Harmensen), 1560-1609, Professor at Leyden, 
1603. Asa typical example of the opposite school of interpretation 
to that of Calvin may be taken Arminius. His works were com- 
paratively few, and he produced few commentaries. Two tracts of 
his however were devoted to explaining Romans vii and ix. He 
admirably illustrates the statement of Hallam that ‘every one who 
had to defend a cause, found no course so ready as to explain the 
Scriptures consistently with his own tenets.’ 

The two principal Roman Catholic commentators of the seven- 
teenth century were Estius and Cornelius a Lapide. 

Cornetius a Laprpg (van Stein), ob. 1637, a Jesuit, published 
his Commentaria in omnes d. Pauli epistolas at Antwerp in 1614. 

Estius (W. van Est), ob. 1613, was Provost and Chancellor of 
Douay. His Jn omnes Pauli et altorum apostolor. episiolas com- 
mentar. was published after his death at Douay in 1614-1616. 

Grotius (Huig van Groot), 1583-1645. His Annotationes 
in IV. T. were published at Paris in 1644. This distinguished 
publicist and statesman had been in his younger days a pupil of 
J. J. Scaliger at Leyden, and his Commentary on the Bible was 
the first attempt to apply to its elucidation the more exact philo- 
logical methods which he had learnt from his master. He had 
hardly the philological ability for the task he had undertaken, and 
although of great personal piety was too much destitute of dogmatic 
interest. 

The work of the philologists and scholars of the sixteenth and the 
first half of the seventeenth century on the Old and New Testament 
was summed up in Crttict Sacri, first published in 1660. I 
contains extracts from the leading scholars from Valla and Erasmus 
to Grotius, and represents the point which philological study in the 
N. T. had up to that time attained. 

Two English commentators belonging to the seventeenth century 
deserve notice. 
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Hammonp, Henry (1605-1660), Fellow of Magdalen College, 
Oxford, and Canon of Christ Church. Hammond was well known 
vas aroyalist. He assisted in the production of Walton’s Polyglott. 
His Paraphrase and Annotations of the New Testament appeared in 
1653, a few years before his death, at a time when the disturbances 
of the Civil War compelled him to live in retirement. He has 
been styled the father of English commentators, and certainly no 
considerable exegetical work before his time had appeared in this 
country. But he has a further title to fame. His commentary 
undoubtedly deserves the title of ‘ historical.’ In his interpretation 
he has detached himself from the dogmatic struggles of the seven- 
teenth century, and throughout he attempts to expound the Apostle 
in accordance with his own ideas and those of the times when he 
lived. 

Locgz, John (1662-1704), the well-known philosopher, devoted 
his last years to the study of St. Paul’s Epistles, and in 1705-1707 
were published A Paraphrase and Notes to the Epistle of St. Paul 
to the Galatians, the first and second Eptstles to the Corinthians, and 
the Epistles to the Romans and Ephesians. Appended is an Lssay 
for the understanding of St. Paul’s Epistles by consulting St. Paul 
himself. A study of this essay is of great interest. It is full of . 
acute ideas and thoughts, and would amply vindicate the claim of 
the author to be classed as an ‘historical’ interpreter. The com- 
mentaries were translated into German, and must have had some 
influence on the future development of Biblical Exegesis. 

Brncet, J. A. (Beng.), 1687-1752; a Lutheran prelate in 
Wiirtemberg. His Gnomon Novi Testamenti (1742) stands out 
among the exegetical literature not only of the eighteenth century 
but of all centuries for its masterly terseness and precision and 
for its combination of spiritual insight with the best scholarship of 
his time. 

Wertstzin (or Wettstein), J. J. 1693-1754; after being deposed 
from office at Basel on a charge of heterodoxy he became Pro- 
fessor in the Remonstrants’ College at Amsterdam. His Greek 
Testament appeared 1751,1752. Wetstein was one of those inde- 
fatigable students whose first-hand researches form the base of 
other men’s labours. In the history of textual criticism he deserves 
to be named by the side of John Mill and Richard Bentley; and 
besides his collation of MSS. he collected a mass of illustrative 
matter on the N. T. from classical, patristic, and rabbinical sources 
which is still of great value. 


4. Modern Period. 


Turoxucs, F. A. G., 1799-1877; Professor at Halle. Tholuck 
was a man of large sympathies and strong religious character, and 
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both personally and through his commentary (which came out first 
in 1824 and has been more than once translated) exercised a wide 
influence outside Germany ; this is specially marked in the American 
exegetes. 

Frirzscur, C. F. A. (Fri.), 1801-1846, Professor at Giessen. 
Fritzsche on Romans (3 vols. 1836-1843), like Liicke on St. John 
and Bleek on Hebrews, is a vast quarry of materials to which all 
subsequent editors have been greatly indebted. Fritzsche was one 
of those philologists whose researches did most to fix the laws of 
N.T. Greek, but his exegesis is hard and rationalizing. He 
engaged in a controversy with Tholuck the asperity of which he 
regretted before his death. He was however no doubt the better 
scholar and stimulated Tholuck to self-improvement in this respect. 

Meyer, H. A. W. (Mey.), 1800-1873; Consistorialrath in the 

kingdom of Hanover. Meyer’s famous commentaries first began 
to appear in 1832, and were carried on with unresting energy in a 
succession of new and constantly enlarged editions until his death. 
There is an excellent English translation of the Commentary on 
Romans published by Messrs. T. and T. Clark under the editor- 
ship of Dr. W. P. Dickson in 1873, 1874. Meyer and De Wette 
may be said to have been the founders of the modern style of 
commenting, at once scientific and popular: scientific, through its 
rigorous—at times too rigorous—application of grammatical and 
philological laws, and popular by reason of its terseness and power 
of presenting the sifted results of learning and research. Since 
Meyer's death the Commentary on Romans has been edited with 
equal conscientiousness and thoroughness by Dr. Bernhard Weiss, 
Professor at Berlin (hence ‘Mey.-W.’). Dr. Weiss has not all his 
predecessor's vigour of style and is rather difficult to follow, but 
especially in textual criticism marks a real advance. 
_ Dr Wertz, W. M. L. (De W.), 1780-1849; Professor for a short 
time at Berlin, whence he was dismissed, afterwards at Basel. His 
Kurzgefasstes exegetisches Handbuch sum Neuen Testament first 
appeared in 1836-1848. De Wette was an ardent lover of freedom 
and rationalistically inclined, but his commentaries are models of 
brevity and precision. 

Stuart, Moses, 1780-1852 ; Professor at Andover, Mass. Comm. 
on Romans first published in 1832 (British edition with preface by 
Dr. Pye-Smith in 1833). At a time when Biblical exegesis was 
not being very actively prosecuted in Great Britain two works ol 
solid merit were produced in America. One of these was by 
Moses Stuart, who did much to naturalize German methods. He 
expresses large obligations to Tholuck, but is independent as 
a commentator and modified considerably the Calvinism of his 
surroundings. 

Hones, Dr. C., 1797-1878; Professor at Princeton, New Jersey. 
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His Comm. on Romans first published in 1835, rewritten in 1864, 
is a weighty and learned doctrinal exposition based on the principles 
‘of the Westminster Confession. Like Moses Stuart, Dr. Hodge 
also owed much of his philological equipment to Germany where 
he had studied. 

Atrorp, Dr. H. (Alf.), 1810-1871; Dean of Canterbury. His 
Greek Testament (1849-1861, and subsequently) was the first to 
import the results of German exegesis into many circles in England. 
Nonconformists (headed by the learned Dr. J. Pye-Smith) had been 
in advance of the Established Church in this respect. Dean Alford’s 
laborious work is characterized by vigour, good sense, and scholar- 
ship, sound as far as it goes; it is probably still the best complete 
Greek Testament by a single hand. 

WorpswortTn, Dr. Christopher, 1809-1885; Bishop of Lincoln. 
Bishop Wordsworth’s Greek Tesfament (1856-1860, and subse- 
quently) is of an older type than Dean Alford’s, and chiefly valuable 
for its patristic learning. ‘The author was not only a distinguished 
prelate but a literary scholar of a high order (as may be seen by 
his Athens and Aitica, Conjectural Emendations of Anctent Authors, 
and many other publications) but he wrote at a time when the 
reading public was less exigent in matters of higher criticism and 
interpretation. 

Jowett, B., 1817-1893; widely known as Master of Balliol 
College and Regius Professor of Greek in the University of Oxford. 
His edition of S# Paul’s Epistles to the Thessalonians, Galatians, 
and Romans first appeared in 1855; second edition 1859; recently ~ 
re-edited by Prof. L. Campbell. Professor Jowett’s may be said to 
have been the first attempt in England at an entirely modern view 
of the Epistle. The essays contain much beautiful and suggestive 
writing, but the exegesis is loose and disappointing. 

Vaucuan, Dr. C. J. (Va.); Dean of Llandaff. Dr. Vaughan’s 
edition first came out in 1859, and was afterwards enlarged; the 
edition used for this commentary has been the 4th (1874). It is 
a close study of the Epistle by a finished scholar with little further 
help than the Concordance to the Septuagint and Greek Testament: 
its greatest value lies in the careful selection of illustrative passages 
from these sources. 

Keity, W.; associated at one time with the textual critic 
Tregelles. His Motes on the Epistle to the Romans (London, 1873), 
are written from a detached and peculiar standpoint; but they are 
the fruit of sound scholarship and of prolonged and devout study, 
and they deserve more attention than they have received. 

Beet, Dr. J. Agar; Tutor in the Wesleyan College, Richmond. 
Dr. Beet’s may be described as the leading Wesleyan commentary: 
it starts from a very careful exposition of the text, but is intended 
throughout as a contribution to systematic theology. The first 
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edition appeared in 1877, the second in 1881, and there have been 
several others since. 

Gopkt, Dr. F. (Go.), Professor at Neuchatel. Commentaire sus 
VEptire aux Romains, Paris, &c., 1879, English translation in- 
T. and T. Clark’s series, 1882. Godet and Oltramare are both 
Franco-Swiss theologians with a German training; and their com- 
mentaries are somewhat similar in character. They are extremely 
full, giving and discussing divergent interpretations under the names 
of their supporters. Both are learned and thoughtful works, 
strongest in exegesis proper and weakest in textual criticism. 

OLtRAMARE, Hugues (Oltr.), 1813-1894; Professor at Geneva. 
Commentaire sur [ Epitre aux Romains, published in 1881, 1882 
(a volume on chaps. i-v. 11 had appeared in 1843). Resembling 
Godet in many particulars, Oltramare seems to us to have the 
stronger grip and greater individuality in exegesis, though the 
original views of which he is fond do not always commend them- 
selves as right. 

Mourg, Rev. H. C. G. (Mou.); Principal of Ridley Hall, 
Cambridge. Mr. Moule’s edition (in the Cambridge Bible for 
Schools) appeared in 1879. It reminds us of Dr. Vaughan’s in 
its elegant scholarship and seeming independence of other com- 
mentaries, but it is fuller in exegesis. The point of view approaches 
as nearly as an English Churchman is likely to approach to Cal- 
vinism. Mr. Moule has also commented on the Epistle in Zhe 
Expositor’s Bible. 

Girrorp, Dr. E. H. (Gif.); sometime Archdeacon of London. 

| The Epistle to the Romans in Zhe Speaker's Commentary (1881) 
was contributed by Dr. Gifford, but is also published separately. 
We believe that this is on the whole the best as it is the most 
judicious of all English commentaries on the Epistle. There are 
few difficulties of exegesis which it does not fully face, and the 
solution which it offers is certain to be at once scholarly and well 
‘considered: it takes account of previous work both ancient and 
modern, though the pages are not crowded with names and 
references. Our obligations to this commentary are probably 
higher than to any other. 

Lippon, Dr. H. P. (Lid.); Explanatory Analysis of St. Paul's 
Lpistle to the Romans, published posthumously in 1893, after being 
in an earlier form circulated privately among Dr. Liddon’s pupils 
during his tenure of the Ireland Chair (1870-1882). The Analysis. 
was first printed in 1876, but after that date much enlarged. It is 
what its name implies, an analysis of the argument with very full. 

notes, but not a complete edition. It is perhaps true that the 
analysis is somewhat excessively divided and subdivided; in 
exegesis it is largely based on Meyer, but it shows everywhere the 
hand of a most lucid writer and accomplished theologian. 
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Barmsy, Dr. James; formerly Principal of Bishop Hatfield’s 
Hall, Durham. Dr. Barmby contributed Romans to the Pslpil 
Commentary (London, 1890); a sound, independent and vigorous 
exposition. 

Lrestus, Dr. R. A. (Lips.), 1830-1893; Professor at Jena. This 
most unwearied worker won and maintained his fame in other 
fields than exegesis. He had however written a popular com- 
meniary on Romans for the Profestantendidel (English translation, 
published by Messrs. Williams & Norgate in 1883), and he edited 
the same Epistle along with Galatians and Philippians in the 
Handcommentar zum Neuen Testament (Freiburg i. B., 1891). 
This is a great improvement on the earlier work, and is perhaps 
in many respects the best, as it is the latest, of German commen- 
taries; especially on the side of historical criticism and Biblical 
theology it is unsurpassed. No other commentary is so different 
from those of our own countrymen, or would serve so well to 
supplement their deficiencies. 

ScuakFer, Dr. A.; Professor at Minster. Dr. Schaefer’s Er- 
klérung d. Briefes an die Rimer (Minster i. W., 1891) may be 
taken as a specimen of Roman Catholic commentaries. It is 
pleasantly and clearly written, with fair knowledge of exegetical 
literature, but seems to us often just to miss the point of the 
Apostle’s thought. Dr. Schanz, the ablest of Roman Catholic 
commentators, has not treated St. Paul’s Epistles. 

We are glad to have been able to refer, through the kindness of 
a friend, to a Russian commentary. 

TuHEOPHANES, ob. 1893; was Professor and.Inspector in the 
St. Petersburgh Ecclesiastical Academy and afterwards Bishop of 
Vladimir and Suzdal. He early gave up his see and retired to 
a life of learning and devotion. His commentary on the Romans 
was published in 1890. He is described as belonging to an 
old and to a certain extent antiquated school of exegesis. His 
commentary is based mainly on that of Chrysostom. Theophanes 
has both the strength and weakness of his master. Like him he is 
often historical in his treatment, like him he sometimes fails ta 
gtasp the more profound points in the Apostle’s teaching. 


ABBREVIATIONS 


eee 


Ecclesiastical Writers (see p. xcviii ff.) 


Amb. . : ° ° ° . Ambrose. 

Ambrstr. ° ° ° . Ambrosiasteg, 

Ath. . ° e ° ° - Athanasius. 

Aug. o ° ° ° e - Augustine, 

Bas. « ° ® e e e Basil. 

Chrys. Pe ae ior e Chrysostom. 
Clem.-Alex. ° ce ee Clement of Alexandria 
Clem.-Rom. ° e ° e Clement of Rome. 
Cypr.. ° Si tees . Cyprian. 

@yreMexe Ar wet al vs » Cyril of Alexandria. 
Cyr.-Jerus. - © . «  e Cyril of Jerusalem. 
Epiph. 3 ° ° . - Epiphanius. 

Eus. A ° ° - Eusebius. 
Euthym.-Zig. (2 ° - Euthymius Zigabenus, 
Hippo. ° ° ° - Hippolytus. 

Ign. . 4 ° e ° - Ignatius, 
Jer.(Hieron) . © © «© Jerome. 

JOSE Ee ives te SE) oe ee SJosephua: 

Method. . ° ° ° « Methodius, 

Novat. ° ° ° ° - Novatian, 

Oecum, . Sapihe ° - O€ccumenius, 

Orig. . ° ° ° ° e Origen. 

Orig.-lat. . 2 «© «+  « Latin Version of Origen 
Pelag. a Merits) =e) agp elapiis: 

Phot. . . i - Photius. 

Ruf. . e ° ° e e Rufinus 

Sedul. . ° ° Leah e Sedulius, 

Tert. . o: Gwebprex elec) Chery Mertallian, 
Theod.-Mops, . « «  « Theodore of Mopsuessia 
Theodrt. . . «© + « Theodoret. 

Theoph, . . ie . « Theophylact. 


Versions (see p. lxvif.). 
Aegyptt. . ° 
Seat DONE 5 . 
Sah, . . 

Aeth. e s ° 
Arm. e e e 
Goth. . “ : 
Latt. e e e 
Lat. Vet. . 

Vulg. e e 

Syrr. . ° ° 
Pesh. . . 

Harcl. . e 

Cov. . ‘. : 


Genev. 5 . 
Rhem, A 


Tya. . ° . 
Wie. ° ° 
Nee % ee 
Vaart ging + 
Editors (see p. cv ff.). 
T.R. a ts 
Tisch, wards 


Treg. ° . 
WH. 

Ale. 
Beng. 

Del. , 
De W. 
El. @ 
Fri. 5. 
Gif, . 
Lt . 
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OPO whO. 8. @ et 65, 65 a Fh ble 


€xi 


Egyptian, 

Bohairie. 

Sahidic. 

Ethiopie. 
Armenian, 

Gothic. 

Latin. 

Vetus Latina, 
Vulgate. 

Syriac. 

Peshitto, 

Harclean, 
Coverdale, 

Geneva. 

Rheims (or Douay). - 
Tyndale. 

Wiclif. 

Authorized Version. 
Revised Version. 


Textus Receptus. 
Tischendorf. 
Tregelles. 
Westcott and Hort. 
Alford. 

Bengel. 

Delitzsch. 

De Wette, 

Ellicott, 

Fritzsche (C. F. A} 
Gifford. 

Godet. 

Lightfooe. 

Liddon. 

Lipsius, 

Meyer. 
Meyer-Weiza, 
Oltramare. 
Vaughan. 


exii | ABBREVIATIONS 


CL. G, ry ° . ,.e ° Cor; (pus Ts nseriphionum 


Graecarum, 
CLL. » © © & «© Corpus  Inscriptionum 
Latinarum. 
Grm.-Thay. » @  e « Grimm-Thayer’s Lexi- 
con. 
Trench, Sym =e . ee Trench on Synonyms. 
Win. . f : ; ‘ e Winer’s Grammar. 


Exp. . 6 «© '« «© ' \« L£xposttor. 

JBExeg. ° ® ° « Journal of the Society of 
Biblical Literature 
and Exegesis. 

ZwTh, 6 wi etch rift fiir wissen- 

schaftliche Theologse. 

ead, . . : ° - addit, addunt, &c., 

{ eecaee : A e ° « alii, alibi. 

cal. (caten.).  .« «© o«  « Catena, 

codd, . ° ° ey) Se - codices. 

edd. , ° ° a ° - editores. 

edd. pr. . « « «  editores priores (older 


editors). 
OM. 6 e : ° ° . omittit, ee &c. 
Paw, ° ° e ° - pauci. 
pler. « ° ° ° ° - plerique. 
plur. . ° ° ° ° - plures. 
praem. ° «© «6 e«  « praemittit, praemittunt, 
&c. 


vel. ° ° . ° - Feliqui. 

8/3, 4/6, &. twice out of three times, 
four out of five times, 
&c. 

In text-critical notes adverbs (dss, semel, &c.), statistics (?/,, ¢/,) and 
cod, codd., ed. edd., &c., always qualify the word which precedes, not 
that which follows: ‘Vulg. codd.’ = some MSS. of the Vulgate, 
Epiph. cod, or Epiph, ed.=a MS. or some printed edition of 
Epiphanius. 

N.B.—The text commented upon is that commonly known as the 
Revisers’ Greek Text (i.e. the Greek Text presupposed in the Revised 


Version of 1881) published by the Clarendon Press. The few instances 
im whieh the editors dissent from this text are noted as they ocour. 


THE 
EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS 


THE APOSTOLIC SALUTATION, 


1.1,7. * Paul, a divinely chosen and accredited Apostle, 
gives Christian greeting to the Roman Church, ttself also 
divinely called. 


‘Paul, a devoted servant of Jesus Christ, an Apostle called ' 
by divine summons as much as any member of the original 
Twelve, solemnly set apart for the work of delivering God’s 
message of salvation; "Paul, so authorized and commissioned, 
gives greeting to the whole body of Roman Christians (whether 
Jewish or Gentile), who as Christians are special objects of the 
Divine love, called out of the mass of mankind into the inner 
society of the Church, consecrated to God, like Israel of old, as 
His own peculiar people. May the free unmerited favour of 
God and the peace which comes from reconciliation with Him be 
yours! May God Himself, the heavenly Father, and the Lord 
Jesus Messiah, grant them to you! 


E. 2-6. J preach, in accordance with our Fewish Scrip- 
tuves, Fesus the Son of David and Son of God, whose 
commission I bear. 


*The message which I am commissioned to proclaim is no 
startling novelty, launched upon the world without preparation, 
but rather the direct fulfilment of promises which God had 
inspired the prophets of Israel to set down in Holy Writ. *I 
relates to none other than His Son, whom it presents in a twofol , 
aspect ; on the one hand by physical descent tracing His lineag 

* In this one instance we have ventured to break up the long and heavily: 
weighted sentence in the Greek, and to treat its two main divisions separately, 


But the second of these is not in the strict sense a parenthesis : the construction 
of the whole paragraph is continuons. 
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to David, as the Messiah was to do, ‘and on the other hand, in 
virtue of the Holiness inherent in His spirit, visibly designated or 
declared to be Son of God by the miracle of the Resurrection. He, 
I say, is the sum and substance of my message, Jesus, the Jew’s 
Messiah, and the Christian’s Lord. *%And it was through Him that 
I, like the rest of the Apostles, received both the general tokens of 
God’s favour in that I was called to be a Christian and also the 
special gifts of an Apostle. *My duty as an Apostle is among 
all Gentile peoples, and therefore among you too at Rome, to win 
men over to the willing service of loyalty to Him; and the end 
to which all my labours are directed is the honour of His Holy 
Name. 


1-7. In writing to the Church of the imperial city, which he 

had not yet visited, St. Paul delivers his credentials with some 
solemnity, and with a full sense of the magnitude of the issues in 
which they and he alike are concerned. He takes occasion at 
once to define (i) his own position, (ii) the position of his readers, 
(iii) the central truth in that common Christianity which unites 
them. 
The leading points in the section may be summarized thus: 
(i) I, Paul, am an Apostle by no act of my own, but by the 
deliberate call and in pursuance of the long-foreseen plan of God 
(vv. 1, 7). (ii) You, Roman Christians, are also special objects of 
the Divine care. You inherit under the New Dispensation the 
same position which Israel occupied under the Old (wv. 6, 7). 
(iii) The Gospel which I am commissioned to preach, though new 
in the sense that it puts forward a new name, the Name of Jesus 
Christ, is yet indissolubly linked to the older dispensation which- 
it fulfils and supersedes (vv. a, 7; see note on KAnrois dyios). (iv) 
Its subject is Jesus, Who is at once the Jewish Messiah and the 
Son of God (vv. 3, 4). (v) From Him, the Son, and from the Father, 
may the blessedness of Christians descend upon you (ver. 7). 

This opening section of the Epistie affords a good opportunity 
to watch the growth of a Christian Theology, in the sense of 
reflection upon the significance of the Life and Death of Christ 
and the relation of the newly inaugurated order of things to the 
old. We have to remember (1) that the Epistle was written about 
the year 58 a.p., or within thirty years of the Ascension; (a) that 
in the interval the doctrinal language of Christianity has had to 
be built up from the foundations. We shall do well to note which 
of the terms used are old and which new, and how far old terms 
have had a new face put upon them. We will return to this point 
at the end of the paragraph. 
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1. B80Gdog "Inood Xpicrod : dovAos Geod or Kupiov is an Old Testa- 
ment phrase, applied to the prophets in a body from Amos onwards 
(Am. iii, 7; Jer. vii. 25 and repeatedly; Dan. ix. 6; Ezra ix. 11); 
also with slight variations to Moses (@epdmov Josh. i. 2), Joshua 
(Josh. xxiv. 29; Jud. ii. 8), David (title of Ps. xxxvi. [xxxv.]; Pss. 
~ Uxxviii. [Ixxvii.] 70; Ixxxix. [Ixxxviii.] 4, 21; also mais xupiou, title 

of Ps. xviii. [xvii.]), Isaiah (mais Is. xx. 3); but applied also to 
worshippers generally (Pss. xxxiv. [xxxiii.] 23; cxiii. [cxii.] 1 
waides ; CXxXvi. [cxxxv.] 22 of Israel, &c.). 

This is the first instance of a similar use in the New Testament ; 
it is found also in the greetings of Phil. Tit., Jas., Jude, 2 Pet., show- 
ing that as the Apostolic age progressed the assumption of the title 
became established on a broad basis. But it is noticeable how 
quietly St. Paul steps into the place of the prophets and leaders of 
the Old Covenant, and how quietly he substitutes the name of His 
own Master in a connexion hitherto reserved for that of Jehovah. 


Incod Xpiorod. A small question of reading arises here, which is per- 
haps of somewhat more importance than may appear at first sight. In the 
opening verses of most of St. Paul’s Epistles the MSS. vary between “Inood 
Xpicrov and Xpiarod "Incod. There is also evidently a certain method in the 
variation. The evidence stands thus (where that on one side only is given 
it may be assumed that all remaining authorities are on the other) :— 

1 Thess. i. 1 “Incod Xpror@ unquestioned. 

a Thess. i. 1 “Ijcod Xpiorp Edd.; Xpicr@ “Inood DE F8*G, Ambrstr. 

a ed. Ballerini). 

i, 1 Incod Xpiorod unquestioned. 

1 Cor. i. 1 Xporod “Incod BDEFG 17 al. pane., Vulg. codd., Chrys. 
Ambrstr. Aug. semel, Tisch., WH. marg. 

a Cor. i. 1 Xpic70d “Ingcod SN BMP 17 marg., Harcl., Euthal. cod. Theodrt. 
Tisch. WH. RV. 

Rom. i. 1 Xpictod "Incod B, Vulg. codd., Orig. bis (comtra Orig.-lat. ds) 
Aug. semel Amb. Ambrstr. al. Zat., Tisch. WH. marg. 

Phil. i. 1 Xpro70v "Incod NBDE, Boh., Tisch. WH. RV. 

Eph. i. 1 Xpiorod “Incod BDEP 17, Vulg. codd. Boh. Goth, Harel. 
Orig. (ex Caten.) Jo.-Damasc. Ambrstr., Tisch. WH. RV. 

Col. i. 1 Xpior0d Inco} NABF GLP 17, Vulg. codd. Boh. Harcl., Euthal, 
cod. Jo.-Damasc. Ambrstr. Hieron. a/., Tisch. WH. RV. 

Philem. i. 1 Xpiorod “Incod NA DOF GKP (af. B), &c., Boh., Hieron, 
(ut vid.) Ambrstr. al., Tisch. WH. RV. 

1 Tim. i. 1 Xpicrod “Inood NDF GP (def. B), Vulg. codd. Boh. Harcl., 
Jo.-Damasc. Ambrstr., Tisch. WH. RV. 

aTim. i, 1 Xpiorod “Incoo NDEFGKP (def. B) 17 al., Vulg. codd. 
Boh. Sah. Harcl., Euthal. cod. Jo.-Damasc, Ambrstr. a/., Tisch. WH. 
RV. 

Tit. i. 1 ‘Inood Xporod ND°EFG &c., Vulg. codd. Goth. Pesh. Arm, 
Aeth., Chrys. Euthal. cod. Ambrstr. (ed. Ballerin.) a/, Tisch, WH. 
(sed Xpiorod ['Inood] marg.) RV.; Xpiorod Incod A minusc. tres, Vulg. 
codd. Boh. Harcl., Cassiod.; Xprorod tantum D*’*. 

It will be observed that the Epistles being placed in a roughly chrono- 
logical order, those at the head of the list read indubitably ‘Insov Xporod 
(or Xporg), while those in the latter part (with the single exception of Tit., 
which is judiciously treated by WH.) as indubitably read Xporod "Inco’ 
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Just avout the group 1 and a Cor. Rom. there is a certain amount of 
doubt. 

Remembering the Western element which enters into B in Epp. Paul., it 
looks as if the evidence for xv in Cor. Rom. might be entirely Western; 
but that is not quite clear, and the reading may possibly be right. In any 
case it would seem that just about this time St. Paul fell into the habit of 
writing Xpiords ’Ingovs. The interest of this would lie in the fact that in 
Xpcrds *Incods the first word would seem to be rather more distinctly a 
proper name than in Ingots Xpiorés. No doubt the latter phrase is rapidly 
passing into a proper name, but Xprordés would seem to have a little of its 
sense as a title still clinging to it; the phrase would be in fact transitional 
between Xpords or 6 Xpiords of the Gospels and the later Xpiords Iqcous or 
Xpio7és simply as a proper name (see Sanday, Bampton Lectures, p. 289 f.y 
and an article by the Rev. F. Herbert Stead in Axfos. 1888, i. 386 f). The 
subject would repay working out on a wider scale of induction. 


«dyTds dwdctohos. «Ajors is another idea which has its roots in 
the Old Testament. Eminent servants of God become so by an 
express Divine summons. The typical examples would be 
Abraham (Gen. xii. 1-3), Moses (Ex. iii. 10), the prophets (Isa. vi. 
8,9; Jer. i. 4, 5, &c.). The verb xadeiv occurs in a highly typical 
passage, Hos. xi. 1 ¢e€ Alyimrov perexdAeca ra téxva pov. For the 
_ particular forma «Ayrés we cannot come nearer than the ‘guests’ 
(«Anroi) of Adonijah (1 Kings i. 41, 49). By his use of the term 
St. Paul places himself on a level at once with the great Old 
Testament saints and with the Twelve who had been ‘called’ 
expressly by Christ (Mark i. 17; ii. 14 1). The same combina- 
_ tion «Anrés dréor. occurs in x Cor. i. 1, but is not used elsewhere 
by St. Paul or any of the other Apostles. In these two Epistles 
St. Paul has to vindicate the parity of his own call (on the way 
to Damascus, cf. also Acts xxvi. 17) with that of the elder 
Apostles. 


On the relation of «Anrés to &xAexrés see Lft. on Col. iii. 1a. There is 
a difference between the usage of the Gospels and Epistles. In the Gospels 
«Anroi are all who are invited to enter Christ’s kingdom, whether or not they 
accept the invitation ; the é*Ae«rot are a smaller group, selected to special 
honour (Matt. xxii. 14). In St. Paul both words are applied to the 
same persons; «Ay7és implies that the call has been not only given but 
obeyed, 


dwéotohos. It is well known that this word is used in two 
senses ; a narrower sense in which it was applied by our Lord 
Himself to the Twelve (Luke vi. 13; Mark iii. 14 v.1.), and a wider 
in which it includes certainly Barnabas (Acts xiv. 4, 14) and 
probably James, the Lord’s brother (Gal. i. 19), Andronicus and 
Junias (Rom. xv: 7), and many others (cf. 1 Cor, xii. 28; Eph, 
w. 11; Didaché xi, xii, &c.; also esp. Lightfoot, Gal. p. 92 ff.; 
Harnack in Zexée u. Untersuch. ii. 111 ff.). Strictly speaking 
St. Paul could only claim to be an Apostle in the wider accepta- 
tion of the term ; he lays stress, however, justly on the fact that he is 
Anrés arécronos, i,e. not merely an Apostle by virtue of possessing 
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such qualifications as are described in Acts i. 21, 22, but through 
a direct intervention of Christ. At the same time it should be 
remembered that St. Paul lays stress on this fact not with a view 
to personal aggrandizement, but only with a view to commend his 
Gospel with the weight which he knows that it deserves. 

&pwpropévos: in a double sense, by God (as in Gal. i. 15) and 
by man (Acts xiii. 2), The first sense is most prominent here ; or 
rather it includes the second, which marks the historic fulfilment of 
the Divine purpose. The free acceptance of the human commis- 
sion may enable us to understand how there is room for free will 
even in the working out of that which has been pre-ordained by 
God (see below on ch. xi). And yet the three terms, doidos, 
eAntés, apwpicpévos, all serve to emphasize the essentially Scriptural 
doctrine that human ministers, even Apostles, are but instruments 
in the hand of God, with no initiative or merit of their own. 


This conception is not confined to the Canonical Books: it is found also 
in Assump. Moys. i. 14 ttaque excogitavit et inventt me, qui ab initio orbis 
tervarum pracparatus sum, ut sim arbiter testaments illius. 


eig edayyédvov Geos. The particular function for which St. Paul 
is ‘set apart’ is to preach the Gospel of God. The Gospel is 
sometimes described as ‘ of God’ and sometimes ‘ of Christ’ (e. g. 
Mark i. 1). Here, where the thought is of the gradual unfolding 
in time of a plan conceived in eternity, ‘ of God’ is the more appro- 
priate. It is probably a mistake in these cases to restrict the force 
of the gen. to one particular aspect (‘the Gospel of which God 
is the author,’ or ‘of which Christ is the subject’): all aspects are 
included in which the Gospel is in any way related to God and 
Christ. 

edayyétov. The fundamental passage for the use of this word 
appears to be Marki. 14, 15 (cf. Matt. iv. 23). We cannot doubt 
that our Lord Himself described by this term (cr its Aramaic 
equivalent) His announcement of the arrival of the Messianic 
Time. It does not appear to be borrowed directiy from the LXX 
(where the word occurs in all only two [or three] times, and once for 
‘the reward of good tidings’; the more common form is evayyeXia). 
It would seem, however, that there was some influence from the 
rather frequent use (twenty times) of evayyedifew, ebayychiferOa, 
especially in Second Isaiah and the Psalms in connexion with the 
news of the Great Deliverance or Restoration from the Captivity. 
A conspicuous passage is Isa. Ixi. 1, which is quoted or taken as 
a text in Luke iv. 18. The group of words is well established in 
Synoptic usage (evayyédiov, Matthew four times, Mark eight, Acts 
two; evayyedifecOa, Matthew one, Luke ten, Acts fifteen). It 
evidently took a strong hold on the imagination of St. Paul in 
connexion with his own call to missionary labours (edayyéAso sixty 
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times in Epp. Paul, besides in Epp. and Apoc. only twice; evay- 
yerifecOa twenty times in Epp. Paul., besides once mid. seven times 
pass.). The disparity between St. Paul and the other N. T. writers 
outside Evv. Synopt. Acts is striking. The use of evayyédcov for 
a Book lies beyond’ our limits (Sanday, Bamp. Lect. p. 317.) ; 
the way is prepared for it by places like Mark i. 1; Apoc. xiv. 6. 

2. mpoernyyetharo. The words émayyedia, enayyeAdeoGar occur 
several times in LXX, but not in the technical sense of the great 
‘promises’ made by God to His people. The first instance of 
this use is Ps. Sol, xii. 8 kat dovos xupiov KAnpovounoaew émayyedias 
kupiov: Cf. Vii. g Tod eAejoa dv oikov “laxB eis Hucpay ev 7 exnyycihe 
aitois, and xvii. 6 ols ove émnyyetAw, pera Blas dpciovro : a group of 
passages which is characteristic of the attitude of wistful expecta- 
tion in the Jewish people during the century before the Birth of 
Christ. No wonder that the idea was eagerly seized upon by the 
primitive Church as it began to turn the pages of the O. T, and to 
find one feature after another of the history of its Founder and of 
its own history foretold there, 


We notice that in strict aceordance with what we may believe to have been 
the historical sequence, neither émayyeAia nor émayyéA\ coOat (in the technical 
sense) occur in the Gospels until we come to Luke xxiv. 49, where énay- 
yeAla is used of the promised gift of the Holy Spirit; but we no sooner cross 
over to the Acts than the use becomes frequent. The words cover (i) the 
promises made by Christ, in particular the promise of the Holy Spirit (which 
is referred to the Father in Acts i. 4); so éwayyeAla three times in the Acts, 
Gal. 1ii, 14, and Eph. i. 13; (ii) the promises of the O. T. fulfilled in Chris 
tianity; so émayyedia four times in Acts (note esp. Acts xiii. 32, xxvi. 6), 
some eight times each in Rom. and Gal., both éwayyeAia and énayyéAAeoOau 
repeatedly in Heb., &c.; (iii) in a yet wider sense of promises, whether as yet 
fulfilled or unfulfilled, e.g. 2 Cor. i. 20 S00 ydp émayyeAiat Oeod (cf. vii. 1) 3 
1 Tim. iv. 8; 2 Tim.i. 1; a Pet. iii. 4% énayyeAla rhs wapovoias avrod. 


év ypadais dyfats: perhaps the earliest extant instance of the use 
of this phrase (Philo prefers iepat ypagai, iepai BiBdo, 6 tepds Adyos : 
cf. Sanday, Bamp. Lect. p. 72); but the use is evidently well estab- 

_lished, and the idea of a collection of authoritative books goes 
back to the prologue to Ecclus, In ypadais dyias the absence of 
the art. throws the stress on dyias; the books are ‘holy’ as con- 
taining the promises of God Himself, written down by inspired 
men (da rd mpopyray airov). 

8. yevonévov. This is contrasted with dpicdévros, yevouévov denot- 
ing, as usually, ‘transition from one state or mode of subsistence 
to another’ (Sp. Comm. on 1 Cor. i. 30); it is rightly paraphrased 
‘[Who] was born,’ and is practically equivalent to the Johannean 
ehOdvros eis rov Kécpov. 

éx owépparos Aofi8. For proof that the belief in the descent of 
the Messiah from David was a living belief see Mark xii. 35 ff. 
ws Aéyovow of ypappateis dre 6 Kpiords vids core AaBid; (cf Mark 


s 
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xi. ro and x. 47f.): also Ps. Sol. xvii. 23 ff. i8c, edpre, nai dodorques 
avrois rov Baoéa aitay vidy Aavid eis rov Kacpdv dv oidas ov, 6 Oeds, 708 
Bacietom em "Iopand maida cov «t.A.; 4 Ezra xii. 32 (in three of the 
extant versions, Syr. Arab. Armen.); and the Talmud and Targums 
(passages in Weber, Alsyn. Theol. p. 341). Our Lord Himself 
appears to have made little use of this title: he raises a difficulty 
about it (Mark xii. 35-371). But this verse of Ep. to Romans 
shows that Christians early pointed to His descent as fulfilling one 
of the conditions of Messiahship ; similarly 2 Tim. ii. 8 (where the 
assertion is made a part of St. Paul’s ‘ Gospel’); Acts ii. 30; Heb. 
vii. 14 ‘it is evident that our Lord hath sprung out of Judah’ (see 
also Eus. H. £. I. vii. 17, Joseph and Mary from the same tribe). 
Neither St. Paul nor the Acts nor Epistle to Hebrews defines more 
nearly how the descent is traced. For this we have to go to 
the First and Third Gospels, the early chapters of which embody 
wholly distinct traditions, but both converging on this point. There 
is good reason to think that St. Luke i, ii had assumed substan- 
tially its present shape before a.p. 70 (cf. Swete, Apost. Creed, 
Pp. 49). 

In Zest. XII. Patriarch. we find the theory of a double descent from Levi 
and from Judah (Sym. 7 dvacrnce: ydp Kupros éx Tod Acvel ds dpxeepéa nal éx 
Tov ‘lovda ws Bacthéa, Gedy Kal dvOpamov: Gad. 8 Sra@s Tiujowow ‘Iovday wat 
Aevei? Sts €f aitav dvaredel Kipios, cwrip Te “Icpandr, &c. ; cf. Harnack’s 
note, Pair. Apost.i.52). This is no doubt an inference from the relationship 
of the Mother of our Lord to Elizabeth (Luke i. 36). 


xard oapxa .. . KaTd mveia are opposed to each other, not as 
‘human’ to ‘divine,’ but as ‘body’ to ‘spirit,’ both of which in 
Christ are human, though the Holiness which is the abiding pro- 
perty of His Spirit is something more than human. See on «ard 
mveip. dyiwo. below. 
4. dpic0dvros: ‘designated.’ It is usual to propose for this 
“proved to be, ‘marke tas 
aropavOévros Chrys.), and (ii 












Opted by most modern commentators) the 
parallels are quoted, Acts x. 42 obrds ¢orw 6 apipevos imd Tov OGeod 
xpsrjs (ovray nai vexpov, and xvii. 31 péAdet xpivew .. . ev arvdpt 6 
Spice. The word itself does not determine the meaning either 
way: it must etermine the ut here the particular 
con is also neutral; so that we must look to the wider context 
of St. Paul’s teaching generally. Now it is certain that St. Paul 
did not hold that the Son_of God Scar Sah Dy iti Rextraction, 

@ undoubted Epistles are clear on this point (esp. 2 Cor. iv. 4; 
viii. 9 ; cf. Con. i. 15-19). A 
Resurrection as ma 
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tmepupoce, cai éxapizaro avt@ Td Svopa 1d imép way dvoua), This is 
sufficiently expressed by our word ‘designated, which might 
perhaps with advantage also be used in the two places in the Acts. 
It is true that Christ Jecomes Judge in a sense in which He does 
not become Son; but He is Judge too not wholly by an external 
creation but by an inherent right. The Divine declaration, as it 
were, endorses and proclaims that right. 

The Latin versions are not very helpful. The common rendering was 
pracdestinatus (so expressly Rufinus [Orig.-lat.] ad foc.; cf. Introd. § 7). 
Hilary of Poitiers has desti#atss, which Rufinus also prefers. Tertullian 
reads definitus. 
viod Geos. ‘Son of God,’ like ‘Son of Man,’ was a recognized 

title of the Messiah (cf. Enoch cv. 2; 4 Ezra vii. 28, 29; xiii. 32, 
37, 52; Xiv. 9, in all which places the Almighty speaks of the 
Messiah as ‘ My Son,’ though the exact phrase ‘Son of God’ does 
not occur). It is remarkable that in the Gospels we very rarely 
find it used by our Lord Himself, though in face of Matt. xxvii. 43, 
John x. 36, cf. Matt. xxi. 37 f. a/, it cannot be said that He did 
not use it. It is more often used to describe the impression made 
upon others (e.g. the demonized, Mark iii. 11, v. 71; the cen- 
turion, Mark xv. 391), and it is implied by the words of the 
Tempter (Matt. iv. 3, 6) and the voice from heaven (Mark 
i. rr], ix. 7). The crowning instance is the confession of 
St. Peter in the version which is probably derived from the Zogza, 
‘ Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God,’ Matt. xvi. 16. It 
is consistent with the whole of our Lord’s method that He should 
have been thus reticent in putting forward his own claims, and that 
He should have left them to be inferred by the free and spon- 
taneous working of the minds of His disciples. Nor is it sur- 
prising that the title should have been chosen by the Early Church 
to express its sense of that which was transcendent in the Person of 
Christ: see esp.the common text of the Gospel of St. Mark, i. 1 (where 
the words, if not certainly genuine, in any case are an extremely 
early addition), and this passage, the teaching of which is very 
direct and explicit. The further history of the term, with its 
strengthening addition povoyesjs, may be followed in Swete, Aposé. 
Creed, p. 24 ff., where recent attempts to restrict the Sonship of 
Christ to His earthly manifestation are duly weighed and discussed, 
In this passage we have seen that the declaration of Sonship dates 
from the Resurrection: but we have also seen that St. Paul re- 
garded the Incarnate Christ as existing before His Incarnation; 
and it is as certain that when he speaks of Him as 6 idios vids 
(Rom. viii. 32), 6 éavrod vids (viii. 3), he intends to cover the period 
of pre-existence, as that St. John identifies the poveyes with the 
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\  pre-existent Logos. There is no sufficient reason to think that 
the Early Church, so far as it reflected upon these terms, under- 
stood them differently. 


There are three moments te each of which are applied with variations the 
words of Ps. ii. 7 ‘Thou art my Son; this day have I begotten thee.’ They 
are (i) the Baptism (Mark i. 11); (ii) the Transfiguration (Mark ix. 7 |); 
(iii) the Resurrection (Acts xiii. 33). We can see here the origin of the Ebio- 
nite idea of progressive exaltation, which is however held in check by the 
doctrin: of the Logos in both its forms, Pauline (2 Cor. iv. 4, &c., se sap.) 
and Johannean (John i. 1 ff.). The moments in question are so many steps 
in the passage through an earthly life of One who came forth from God and 
returned to God, not stages in the gradual deification of one who began his 
career as YAds dvOpamos. 
év Suvdper: not with viot Geov, as Weiss, Lips. and others, ‘Son 
of God in power,’ opposed to the present state of humiliation, but 
rather adverbially, qualifying épi6évros, ‘declared with might to be 
Son of God.’ The Resurrection is regarded as a ‘miracle’ or 
‘signal manifestation of Divine Power.’ Comp. esp. 2 Cor. xiii. 4 
€oravpo6y €& dobevetas, dAda (7 éx Svvduews Beov. This parallel de- 
termines the connexion of éy dur. 

kata wvedua dywwodvns: not (i) = Uvedpa"Ayov, the Third Person 
in the Trinity (as the Patristic writers generally and some moderns), 
because the antithesis of cdpé and mvedua requires that they shall 
be in the same person; nor (ii), with Beng. and other moderns 
(even Lid.) = the Divine Nature in Christ as if the Human Nature 
were coextensive with the ocap& and the Divine Nature were co- 
extensive with the mvedua, which would be very like the error of 
Apollinaris; but (iii) the human mveipa, like the human cdpé, 
distinguished however from that of ordinary humanity by an 
exceptional and transcendent Holiness (cf. Heb. ii. 17; iv. 15 ‘it 
behoved Him in all things to be made like unto His brethren... 
yet without sin’). 


d&y:.wotvy, not found in profane literature, occurs three times in LXX of 
the Psalms, not always in agreement with Heb, (Pss. xcv. 6 [xcvi. 6 » 
‘strength’]; xevi. 12 {xcvii.12 ‘holy name,’ lit. ‘memorial”]; cxliv. 5 
[cxlv. 5 ‘honcur’}). In all three places it is used of the Divine attribute; 
but in 2 Macc. iii. 13 we have 7) Tod romov dyiwavvn. In Test. XII. Pater, 
Levi 18 the identical phrase mvedy. dyiwa. occurs of the saints in Paradise. 
The passage is Christian in its character, but may belong to the original 
' work and is in any case probably early. If so, the use of the phrase is so 
different from that in the text, that the presumption would be that it was not 
coined for the first time by St. Paul. The same instance would show that 
the phrase does not of itself and alone necessarily imply divinity. The 
wvedpua dyioovvns, though not the Divine nature, is that in which the Divinity 
or Divine Personality resided. The clear definition of this point was one of 
the last results of the Christological controversies of the fifth and sixth 
centuries (Loofs, Dogmengesch. § 39,3). For dyswo. see on ayios ver. 7. 


a dvacrdcews vexpOv: a remarkable phrase as applied to Christ. 
His was not a ‘resurrection of dead persons’ (‘ agenrisynge of dead 
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men’ Wic.) but of a single dead person. We might expect rather 
vexpod Or ¢x vexpav (as in ¥ Pet. i, 3); and it is probable that this 
form is only avoided because of ¢£ dvacrdcews coming just before. 
But vexpd» coalesces closely in meaning with avacr., so as to give it 
very much the force of a compound word, ‘by a dead-rising’ 
(Zodienauferstehung), ‘a resurrection such as that when dead per- 
sons rise. Christ is ‘the first-born from the dead’ (Col, i. 18). 
rod Kuplou wjpav. Although in O. T. regularly applied to God 
as equivalent of Adonai, Jahveh, this word does not in itself 
necessarily involve Divinity. The Jews applied it to their Messiah 
(Mark xii. 36, 3711; Ps. Sol. xvii. 36 Bacthets avrav ypiorés Kipwos) 
without thereby pronouncing Him to be ‘God’; they expressly 
distinguished between the Messiah and the Afemra or ‘Word’ of 
Jehovah (Weber, Adtsyn. Theol. p. 178). On the lips of Christians 
Kvpwos denotes the idea of ‘Sovereignty,’ primarily over themselves 
as the society of believers (Col. i. 18, &c.), but also over all creation 
(Phil. ii. 10, 11; Col. i. 16, 17). The title was given to our Lord 
even in His lifetime (John xiii. 13 ‘Ye call me, Master (6 &dd- 
v«ados), and, Lord (6 Kipios): and ye say well; for so I am’), but 
without a full consciousness of its significance: it was only after 
the Resurrection that the Apostles took it to express their central 
belief (Phil. ii. 9 ff., &c.). ; 
5. é\dBowev. The best explanation of the plur. seems to be that 
St. Paul associates himself with the other Apostles. 
xdpes is an important word with a distinctively theological use 
and great variety of meaning: (1) objectively, ‘sweetness,’ ‘at- 
tractiveness,’ a sense going back to Homer (Od. viii. 175); Ps. xlv. 
(xliv.) 3 e€exv6n xdpis év yeideoi cov: Eccl. x. 12 Adyot otdyaros 
copod xdpis: Luke iv. 22 Adyou xdperos: (2) subjectively ‘ favour,’ 
‘kindly feeling,’ ‘good will,’ especially as shown by a superiot 
towards an inferior. In Eastern despotisms this personal feeling 
on the part of the king or chieftain is most important: hence 
eipeiy xdpw is the commonest form of phrase in the O. T. (Gen, 
vi, 8; xviii. 3, &c.); in many of these passages (esp. in anthropo- 
morphic scenes where God is represented as holding colloquy 
with man) it is used of ‘finding favour’ in the sight of God. Thus 
the word comes to be used (3) of the ‘favour’ or ‘good will’ 
of God; and that (a) generally, as in Zech. xii. 10 éxyeo .. mvedpo 
xapiros Kat olxripyod, but far more commonly in N. T. (Luke ii. 40, 
John i. 14, 16, &c.); (8) by a usage which is specially characteristic 
of St. Paul (though not confined to him), with opposition to 
opelAnua, ‘debt’ (Rom. iv. 4), and to @pya, ‘ works’ (implying merit, 
Rom. xi. 6), ‘unearned favour’—with stress upon the fact that 
it is unearned, and therefore as bestowed not upon the righteous 
but on sinners (cf. esp. Rom. v. 6 with v. 2). In this sense the 
word takes a prominent place in the vocabulary of Justification 
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(4) The cause being put for the effect ydpis denotes (a) ‘the state 
of grace or favour’ which the Christian enjoys (Rom. v. 2), or 
(8), like xépiopa, any particular gift or gifts of grace (mAjpns xdpires 
Acts vi. 8). We note however that the later technical use, esp. 
of the Latin grafra, for the Divine prompting and help. which 
precedes and accompanies right action does not correspond exactly, 
to the usage of N. T. (5) As xdps or ‘kindly feeling’ in the 
donor evokes a corresponding xdpis or ‘ gratitude’ in the recipient, 
it comes to mean simply ‘thanks’ (1 Cor. x. 30). 

xépw here = that general favour which the Ap. shares with all 
Christians and by virtue of which he is one; déwootoAyv = the more 
peculiar gifts of an Apostle. 

We observe that St. Paul regards this spiritual endowment as 
conferred upon him by Christ (8? oé)—we may add, acting through 
His Spirit, as the like gifts are described elsewhere as proceeding 
from the Spirit (1 Cor. xii, &c.). 

eis bmaxoijy wiotews: may be rendered with Vulg. ad obediendum 
fidet provided that mior. is not hardened too much into the sense 
which it afterwards acquired of a ‘body of doctrine’ (with art. 
tp miores Jude 3). At this early date a body of formulated doctrine, 
though it is rapidly coming to exist, does not still exist: mores 
is still, what it is predominantly to St. Paul, the lively act or impulse 
of adhesion to Christ. In confessing Christ the lips ‘obey’ this 
impulse of the heart (Rom. x. 10). From another point of view, 
going a step further back, we may speak of ‘obeying the Gospel’ 
(Rom, x. 16). Faith is the act of assent by which the Gospel is 
appropriated. See below on ver. 17. 

dy nao. tots €bveow. Gif. argues for the rendering ‘among all 
nations’ on the ground that a comprehensive address is best suited 
to the opening of the Epistle, and to the proper meaning of the 
phrase mavra ra 26mm (cf. Gen. xviii. 18, &c.). But St. Paul’s com- 
mission as an Apostle was specially to the Gen#zles (Gal. ii. 8), and it 
!s more pointed to tell the Roman Christians that they thus belong 
to his special province (ver. 6), than to regard them merely as one 
among the mass of nations. This is also clearly the sense in which 
the word is used in ver. 13. Cf. Hort, Rom. and Eph. p. arf. 

iwép rod évéuaros adtos’. This is rather more than simply ‘for 
His glory.’ The idea goes back to the O. T. (Ps. cvi. [cv.] 8; 
Ezek. xx. 14; Mal. i. 11). The Name of God is intimately 
connected with the revelation of God. Israel is the instrument or 
minister of that revelation; so that by the fidelity of Israel the 
revelation itself is made more impressive and commended in the 
eyes of other nations, But the Christian Church is the new Israel: 
and hence the gaining of fresh converts and their fidelity when 
gained serves in like manner to commend the further revelation 

. made of God in Christ (airov, cf. Acts v. 413 Phil. ii. 9). 
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6. dy ofs: not merely in a geographical sense of a Jewish com: 
munity among Gentiles, but clearly numbering the Roman Church 
among Gentile communities. ai 

kAytoi “Incod Xpiorod: ‘called ones of Jesus Christ’: gen. of 
possession. 

7. év‘Pépn: om. G g, schol. cod. 47 (rd év ‘Popp ovre év rp ebrrynoe 
ovre év rd AnTS pwnuoveves, i. €. Some Commentator whom the Scholiast 
had before him). G reads maou rois otow év dydap Gecod (similarly 
d* Vulg. codd. and the commentary of Ambrstr. seem to imply 
Taos rois ovow dv ‘Poun ev aydry Geod), The same MS. omits rois 
év ‘Péuy in ver. 15. These facts, taken together with the fluc- 
tuating position of the final doxology, xvi. 25-27, would seem 
to give some ground for the inference that there were in circulation 
in ancient times a few copies of the Epistle from which all local 
references had been removed. It is however important to notice 
that the authorities which place the doxology at the end of ch. xiv 
are quite different from those which omit ¢» “Pou here and in 
ver. 15. For a full discussion of the question see the Introduction, 
§ 6. 

kAytois dyiocg. KAyr) dyia represents consistently in LXX the 
phrase which is translated in AV. and RV. ‘an holy convocation’ 
(so eleven times in Lev. xxiii and Ex. xii. 16). The rendering ap- 
pears to be due to a misunderstanding, the Heb. word used being one 
with which the LXX translators were not familiar. Whereas in 
Heb. the phrase usually runs, ‘o# such a day there shall be a holy 
convocation,’ the LXX treat the word translated convocation as an 
adj. and make ‘day’ the subject of the sentence, ‘such a day 
(or feast) shall be «Anrn dyia, i.e. specially appointed, chosen, 
distinguished, holy (day).’ This is a striking instance of the way 
in which St. Paul takes a phrase which was clearly in the first 
instance a creation of the LXX and current wholly through 
it, appropriating it to Christian use, and recasts its mean- 
ing, substituting a theological sense for a liturgical. Obviously 
xAnrois has the same sense as «Anrds in ver. 1: as he himself was 
‘called’ to be an Apostle, so all Christians were ‘called’ to be 
Christians; and they personally receive the consecration which 
under the Old Covenant was attached to ‘times and seasons,’ 


For the following detailed statement of the evidence respecting #Ayri dyfa 
we are indebted to Dr. Driver :— 

«hn7h corresponds to N19, from 812 ¢o call, a technical term almost 
wholly confined to the Priests’ Code, denoting apparently a special religious 
meeting, or ‘convocation,’ held on certain sacred da 

It is represented by «AnTh, Ex. xii. 16b; Lev. xxiii. 7, 8, 27, 35, 36; 
Num. xxviii. 35. Now in all these passages, where the Heb. has ‘en such 
a day there shall be a holy convocation,’ the LXX have ‘such a day shali 
be «Anri) dyia,’ i.e. they alter the form of the sentence, make day subject, 
and use skyr) with its proper force as an adj. ‘shall be a called (i.e, 
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B specially appointed, chosen, distinguished *), Aoly (day)’; ef. wA. in Z2. ix. 
165 and Rom.i.1. They read analogously with 8)?0 in Lev, xxiii. a af 
foprat nupiov, As xadécere abtds wAnrds dyias (cf. v. 37), 21 «al xadéoere 
Tavrny tiv hyépay wAyrhv? ayia Ecru bpiv. In Lev. xxiii. 3 (cf. v. 24), 
&AnT? dyia seems to be in apposition with dvdaavois. The usage of eAnry 
in Ley. xxiii is, however, such as to suggest that it was probably felt to 
have the form of a subst. (sc. suépa) ; cf. érlcrnros. 

This view of xA. is supported by their rendering of NPD elsewhere. In 
Ex. xii. 16a, Lev. xxiii. 4 they also alter the form of the sentence, and 
render it by a verb, cnOqoera dyla, and dyias Kahécere respectively. 

Num. xxviii. 18, 26 («al rp jueépg tay véow .... énixAnros ayia earn 
$yiv: similarly xxix. 1, 7, 12), they express it by éwl«eAqros (the same word 
used (7) juépa ) apwrn emlurAnros ayia corm tpiv) #. i. 16; xxvi. g, for the 
ordinary partic. called, seemmoned), i.e. I suppose in the same sense of 
specially appointed (cf. Josh. xx. 9 af méAes af émicAnroe rots viots Iapana), 

Is. i. 13 ‘the calling of a convocation’ is represented in LXX by tuépap 
peydAny, and iv. 5 ‘all her convocations’ by rd mepimichy adrijs. 

From all this, it occurs to me that the LXX were not familiar with the term 
NPD, and did not know what it meant. I think it probable that they pro- 


nounced it not as a subst. NIPD, but asa participle NIP! (« called’). 


dytos. The history of this word would seem to be very parallel 
80 that of «Anrois. It is more probable that its meaning developed 
by a process of deepening from without inwards than by extension 
from within outwards. Its connotation would seem to have been 
at first physical and ceremonial, and to have become gradually 
more and more ethical and spiritual. (1) The fundamental idea 
appears to be that of ‘separation.’ So the word ‘holy’ came 
~ to be applied in all the Semitic languages, (2) to that which was 
‘set apart’ for the service of God, whether things (e.g. 1 Kings vii. 
51 [37]) or persons (e. g. Ex, xxii. 31 [29]). . But (3) inasmuch as 
that which was so ‘set apart’ or ‘ consecrated’ to God was required 
to be free from blemish, the word would come to denote ‘freedom 
from blemish, spot, or stain’—in the first instance physical, but 
by degrees, as moral ideas ripened, also moral. (4) At first the 
idea of ‘holiness,’ whether physical or moral, would be directly 
associated with the service of God, but it would gradually become 
detached from this connexion and denote ‘freedom from blemish, 
spot, or stain,’ in itself and apart from any particular destination, 
In this sense it might be applied even to God Himself, and we 
find it so applied even in the earliest Hebrew literature (e. g. 
1 Sam. vi. 20). And in proportion as the conception of God itself 
became elevated and purified, the word which expressed this 
central attribute of His Being would contract a meaning of more 
severe and awful purity, till at last it becomes the culminating 
and supreme expression for the very essence of the Divine Nature. 
When once this height had been reached the sense so acquired 


* Biel (Zex.  LXX.) cites from Phavorinas the gloss, #A., # sareora «ai 9 
ifoyorrarn, 
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would be reflected back over all the lower uses, and the tendency 
would be more and more to assimilate the idea of holiness in 
the creature to that of holiness in the Creator. This tendency 
is formulated in the exhortation, ‘Ye shall be holy; for I, the 
Lord your God, am holy’ (Lev. xix. 2, &c.). 

Such would appear to have been the history of the word up to 
the time when St. Paul made use of it. He would find a series of 
meanings ready to his hand, some lower and some higher; and he 
chooses on this occasion not that which is highest but one rather 
midway in the scale. When he describes the Roman Christians as 
dyin, he does not mean that they reflect in their persons the attri- 
butes of the All-Holy, but only that they are ‘ set apart’ or ‘conse- 
crated’ to His service. At the same time he is not content to rest 
in this lower sense, but after his manner he takes it as a basis or 
starting-point for the higher. Because Christians are ‘holy’ in the 
sense of ‘consecrated,’ they are to become daily more fit for the 
service to which they are committed (Rom. vi. 17, 18, 22), they are 
to be ‘transformed by the renewing’ of their mind (Rom. xii. a). 
He teaches in fact implicitly if not explicitly the same lesson as 
St. Peter, ‘As He which called you is holy, be ye yourselves also. 
holy in all manner of living (AV. conversation); because it is 
written, Ye shall be holy, for Iam holy’ (1 Pet. i. 15, 16). 

We note that Ps. Sol. had already described the Messianic 
people as Ands dytos (Kal cuvdker adv dytov, ob adnynaerar év Sixavocdvy 
xvii. 28; cf. Dan. vii. 18-27; viii. 24). Similarly Zvoch cili. 23 
cviii. 3, where ‘books of the holy ones = the roll of the members 
of the Kingdom’ (Charles). The same phrase had been a designa- 
tion for Israel in O. T., but only in Deut. (vii. 6; xiv. 2, 215 xxvi. 
1g; XXviii. g, varied from Ex. xix. 6 vos d@yov). We have thus 
another instance in which St. Paul transfers to Christians a title 
hitherto appropriated to the Chosen People. But in this case the 
Jewish Messianic expectation had been beforehand with him. 


There is a certain element of conjecture in the above sketch, which is 
inevitable from the fact that the earlier stages in the history of the word had 
een already gone through when the Hebrew literature begins. The instances 
above given will show this. The main problem is how to account for the 
application of the same word at once to the Creator and to His creatures, 
both things and persons. The common view (accepted also by Delitzsch) is 
that in the latter case it means ‘separated’ or ‘set apart’ for God, and in 
the former case that it means ‘separate from evil’ (seszrctses ab omnes oitio, 
Jabés expervs). But the link between these two meanings is little more than 
verbal; and it seems more probable that the idea of holiness in God, whether 
in the sense of exaltedness (Baudissin) or of purity (Delitzsch), is derivative 
rather than primary. There are a number of monographs on the subject, of 
which perhaps the best and the most accessible is that by Fr. Delitzsch 
in Herzog’s Real-Encyklopadie, ed. 2, s. v. ‘ Heiligkeit Gottes.’ Instrue- 
tive discussions will be found in Davidson, Hse&zel, p. xxxix. f.; Robertson 
Smith, Religion of the Semites, pp. 132 ff., 140 (140 i. 150 ed, 3); Schultz, 
Theology of the Old Testament, ii. 131, 167 ff A treatise by Dr. J. Agar 
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Beet is on 2 good method, bat is somewhat affected by critical questions aa 
to the sequence of the documents, 


There is an interesting progression in the addresses of St. Paul’s 
Epp.: 1, 2 Thess. Gal. rj éxeAnoia (rais exeAnoias); 1, 2 Cor. rH 
deed. + voig dyios ; 1 Cor. Rom. xAnrois dyiocs ; Rom. Phil. wae rois 
dyiow ; Eph. Col. rois dyiow nal morois. 

The idea of the local Church, as a unit in itself, is more promi- 
nent in the earlier Epp.; that of individual Christians forming part of 
the great body of believers (the Church Catholic) is more prominent 
in the later. And it would be natural that there should be some 
such progression of thought, as the number of local churches multi- 
plied, and as the Apostle himself came to see them in a larger 
perspective. It would however be a mistake to argue at once 
from this that the use of éxsAnoia for the local Church necessarily 
came first in order of time. On the other side may be urged the 
usage of the O. T., and more particularly of the Pentateuch, where 
éxxAnoia constantly stands for the religious assembly of the whole 
people, as well as the saying of our Lord Himself in Matt. xvi. 18. 
But the question is too large to be argued as a side issue. 


Rudolf Sohm’s elaborate Kirchenrecht (Leipzig, 1892) starts from the 
assumption that the prior idea is that of the Church asa whole. But just 
this part of his learned work has by no means met with general acceptance. 


xapts Kat eipyvy. Observe the combination and deepened re- 
ligious significance of the common Greek salutation yxaipew, and 
the common Heb. salutation Shalom, ‘Peace.’ ydpis and eipnyy are 
both used in the full theological sense : ydpis = the favour of God, 
elpnvn = the cessation of hostility to him and the peace of mind 
which follows upon it. 

There are four formulae of greeting in N. T.: the simple 
xaipew in St. James; xdpis kat eipyvy in Epp. Paul. (except 1 and 
2 Tim.) and in r, 2 St. Peter; xdpus, eAcos, efpyvy in the Epistles 
of Timothy and 2 St. John; &eos kat cipyvyn Kat dyary in St. Jude. 

eipzvn. We have seen how xdpis had acquired a deeper sense in 
N. T. as compared with O. T.; with eipyy this process had taken 
place earlier. It too begins as a phrase of social intercourse, 
marking that stage in the advance of civilization at which the 
assumption that every stranger encountered was an enemy gave 
place to overtures of friendship (Elpq»y oo Jud. xix. 20, &€c.). But 
the word soon began to be used in a religious sense of the cessation 
of the Divine anger and the restoration of harmony between God 
and man (Ps. xxix. [xxviii.] IK Kuptos evdAoynoet tov Aady avTod év 
elpnvg : Ixxxv, [Ixxxiv.] 8 AaAnoe: elpnyqv émi rdv dadv abrod: third. 10 
Baxasocvvn xal elpyyn Karepirnoay: cxix. [cxviii.] 165 elpnyy modd} rots 
dyaneor roy vdpor: Is. lili. § madeia eipnyns nuav én’ abrév: Jer. xiv. 
13 dAsOeay nai eipqyny 86c@ emi ris yjs: Ezek. xxxiv. 25 d:adnoopas 


/ 
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rp Aavid d.abyeqy elpyyns [cf. xxxvii. 26]. Nor is this use confined 
to the Canonical Scriptures: cf. Enoch v. 4 (other reff. in Charles, 
ad loc.); Jubilees i. 15, 29; xxii. 9; xxxiii. 12, 30, &c.; it was one 
of the functions of the Messiah to bring ‘peace’ (Weber, Adésyn. 
Theol. p. 362 f.). 


The nearest parallel for the use of the word in a salutation as here is 
Dan. iii. 98 [31]; iv. 34 (LXX); iii. 98 [31]; vi. 25 (Theodot.) elpyry dpir 
wAn dvr bein. 

Gnd Geo warpds Adv nal Kuplow “Inco Xpiotod. The juxta- 
position of God as Father and Christ as Lord may be added to the 
proofs already supplied by wv. 1, 4, that St. Paul, if not formally 
enunciating a doctrine of the Divinity of Christ, held a view which 
cannot really be distinguished from it. The assignment of the 
respective titles of ‘Father’ and ‘ Lord’ represents the first begin- 
ning of Christological speculation. It is stated in precise terms 
and with a corresponding assignment of appropriate prepositions 
in 1 Cor, vill. 6 GAX’ hyiy eis Ceds 6 marnp, €€ od Ta mavTa, Kal nucis <is 
avtéy, kal els Kuptos “Incods Xpiorés, 8° ob Tra mavra, Kai mets 3: adrod, 
The opposition in that passage between the gods of the heathen 
and the Christians’ God seems to show that jv = at least primarily, 
‘us Christians’ rather than ‘us men.’ 

Not only does the juxtaposition of ‘ Father’ and ‘ Lord’ mark 
a stage in the doctrine of the Person of Christ; it also marks an 
important stage in the history of the doctrine of the Trinity. It is 
found already some six years before the composition of Ep. to 
Romans at the time when St. Paul wrote his earliest extant Epistle 
(1 Thess. i. 1; cf. 2 Thess. i. 2). This shows that even at that 
date (a.D. 52) the definition of the doctrine had begun. It 
is well also to remember that although in this particular verse of 
Ep. to Romans the form in which it appears is incomplete, the 
triple formula concludes an Epistle written a few months earlier 
(2 Cor. xili. 14). There is nothing more wonderful in the history 
of human thought than the silent and imperceptible way in which 
this doctrine, to us so difficult, took its place without struggle and 
without controversy among accepted Christian truths, 

watpds jpav. The singling out of this title must be an echo of 
its constant and distinctive use by our Lord Himself. The doctrine 
of the Fatherhood of God was taught in the Old Testament (Ps. 
Ixviii. §; Ixxxix. 26; Deut. xxxii. 6; Is. lxiii. 16; Ixiv. 8; Jer. 
xxxi.9; Mal. i. 6; ii. 10); but there is usually some restriction or 
qualification—God is the Father of Israel, of the Messianic King, of 
@ particular class such as the weak and friendless. It may also be 
said that the doctrine of Divine Fatherhood is implicitly contained 
in the stress which is laid on the ‘ loving-kindness’ of God (e. g. in 
such fundamental passages as Ex. xxxiv. 6, 7 compared with Ps. 
iii. 13). But this idea which lies as a partially developed germ in 
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the Old Testament breaks into full bloom in the New. It is 
placed by our Lord Himself in the fore-front of the conception of 
God. It takes however a two-fold ramification : 6 marip tuay [nuav, 
gov, abréy] (e. g. twenty times in St. Matt.), and 6 marnp pov [6 marnp] 
(e. g. twenty-three times in St. Matt.). In particular this second 
phrase marks the distinction between the Son and the Father; so 


that when the two are placed in juxtaposition, as in the greeting of 


this and other Epistles, 6 Marnp is the natural term to use, The 
mere fact of juxtaposition sufficiently suggests the warjp rod Kupiov 
jay Incod Xpicrod (which is expressed in full in 2 Cor. i. 3; Eph.i. 
3; Col. i. 3; cf. Rom. xv. 6; 2 Cor. xi. 31, but not Eph. iii. 14; Col. 
ii. 2); so that the Apostle widens the reference by throwing in 
jpav, to bring out the connexion between the source of ‘ grace and 
peace’ and its recipients. 

it is no doubt true that warjp is occasionally used in N. T. in the 
more general sense of ‘Creator’ (James i. 17 ‘Father of lights,’ 
i.e. in the first instance, Creator of the heavenly bodies; Heb. xii. 9 
‘Father of spirits’; cf. Acts xvii. 28, but perhaps not Eph. iv. 6 
satip mdytwy, where tayrav may be masc.). It is true also that dé 
marip tv doy in this sense is common in Philo, and that simila 
phrases occur in the early post-apostolic writers (e. g. Clem. Rom. 
ad Cor. xix. 2; Justin, Afol. i. 36, 61; Tatian, Or. ¢. Graec. 4). 
But when Harnack prefers to give this interpretation to Pavr in 
the earliest creeds (Das Apost. Glaubensbekenniniss, p. 20), the 
immense preponderance of N. T. usage, and the certainty that the 
Creed is based upon that usage (e.g. in 1 Cor. viii. 6) seem to he 
decisive against him. On the early history of the term see esp. 
Swete, Apost. Creed, p. 20 ff. 


The Theological Terminology of Rom. i. 1-7. 


In looking back over these opening verses it is impossible not to 
be struck by the definiteness and maturity of the theological teach- 
ing contained in them. It is remarkable enough, and characteristic 
of this primitive Christian literature, especially of the Epistles of 
St. Paul, that a mere salutation should contain so much weighty 
teaching of any kind ; but it is still more remarkable when we think 
what that teaching is and the early date at which it was penned. 
There are no less than five distinct groups of ideas all expressed 
with deliberate emphasis and precision: (1) A complete set of 
ideas as to the commission and authority of an Apostle; (2) A 
complete set of ideas as to the status in the sight of God of a Chris- 
tian community; (3) A clear apprehension of the relation of the 
new order of things to the old; (4) A clear assertion of what we 
should call summarily the Divinity of Christ, which St. Paul re- 
garded both in the light of its relation to the expectations of his 
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countrymen, and also in its transcendental reality, as revealed by or 
inferred from the words and acts of Christ Himself; (5) A some- 
what advanced stage in the discrimination of distinct Persons im 
the Godhead. We observe too how St. Paul connects together 
these groups of ideas, and sees in them so many parts of a vast 
Divine plan which covers the whole of human history, and indeed 
stretches back beyond its beginning. The Apostle has to the full 
that sense which is so impressive in the Hebrew prophets that he 
himself is only an instrument, the place and function of which are 
clearly foreseen, for the accomplishment of God’s gracious pur- 
poses (compare e.g. Jer. i. 5 and Gal. i. 15). These purposes are 
' working themselves out, and the Roman Christians come within 
| their range. 

When we come to examine particular expressions we find that 
'a large proportion of them are drawn from the O.T. In some 
/ eases an idea which has been hitherto fluid is sharply formulated 
j (xAnrés, dpopicpevos); in other cases an old phrase has been 
“, adopted with comparatively little modification (imép rod é»duaros 
Naatet and perhaps eipyyy); in others the transference involves 
' a larger modification (8odA0s "Incod Xpiorod, xdpis, KAnTol Gytos, 
i Kupios, @eds maryp); in others again we have a term which has ac- 
quired a significance since the close of the O. T. which Christianity 
} appropriates (emayyeAia [ mpoennyyeiAaro |, ypadal Gyat, avacracis vexpay, 
| Gye); in yet others we have a new coinage (dmdorodos, evayyédsov), 
which however in these instances is due, not to St. Paul or the 

/ other Apostles, but to Christ Himself. 


ST. PAUL AND THE ROMAN CHURCH. 


I. 8-15. God knows how long I have desired to see you 
—a hope which I trust may at last be accomplished—and 


to deliver to you, as to the rest of the Gentile werla, my 
message of salvation. : 


*In writing to you I must first offer my humble thanks to 
God, through Him Who as High Priest presents all our prayers 
and praises, for the world-wide fame which as a united Church you 
bear for your earnest Christianity. °*If witness were needed to 
show how deep is my interest in you, I might appeal to God Himself 
Who hears that constant ritual of prayer which my spirit addresses 
to Him in my work of preaching the glad tidings of His Son. 
* He knows how unceasingly your Church is upon my lips, and how 
every time I kneel in prayer it is my petition, that at some near day 
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I may at last, in the course which God’s Will marks out for me, 
really have my way made clear to visit you. "For I have a great 
desire to see you and to impart to you some of those many gifts 
(of instruction, comfort, edification and the like) which the Holy 
Spirit has been pleased to bestow upon me, and so to strengthen 
your Christian character. ™I do not mean that I am above 
receiving or that you have nothing to bestow,—far from it,—but 
that I myself may be cheered by my intercourse with you (év ipiv), 
or that we may be mutually cheered by each other’s faith, I by 
yours and you by mine. ™I should be sorry for you to suppose 
that this is a new resolve on my part. The fact is that I often 
intended to visit you—an intention until now as often frustrated 
—in the hope of reaping some spiritual harvest from my labours 
among you, as in the rest of the Gentile world. ‘There is no 
limit to this duty of mine to preach the Gospel. To all without 
distinction whether of language or of culture, I must discharge 
the debt which Christ has laid upon me. * Hence, so far as the 
decision rests with me, I am bent on delivering the message of 
salvation to you too at Rome. 


8. Bid. Agere autem Deo gratias, hoc est sacrificium laudts 
offerre: et tdeo addit per Jesum Christum; velul per Pontificem 
magnum Orig. 

Wj tiotts Suv. For a further discussion of this word see below 
on ver. 17. Here it is practically equivalent to ‘ your Christianity,’ 
the distinctive act which makes a man a Christian carrying with it 
the direct consequences of that act upon the character, Much 
confusion of thought would be saved if wherever ‘faith’ was 
mentioned the question were always consciously asked, Who or 
what is its object? It is extremely rare for faith to be used in 
the N. T. as a mere abstraction without a determinate object. In 
this Epistle ‘faith’ is nearly always ‘faith 7 Christ.’ The object 
is expressed in iii. 22, 26 but is left to be understood elsewhere. 
In the case of Abraham ‘faith’ is not so much ‘faith in God’ as 
‘faith in the promzses of God,’ which promises are precisely those 
which are fulfilled in Christianity. Or it would perhaps be more 
strictly true to say that the zmmedtate object of faith is in most 
cases Christ or the promises which pointed to Christ. At the same 
time there is always in the background the Supreme Author of 
that whole ‘economy’ of which the Incarnation of Christ formed 
apart. Thus it is God Who justifies though the moving cause of 
justification is usually defined as ‘faith in Christ.” And inasmuch 
as it is He Who both promised that Christ should come and also 
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Himself brought about the fulfilment of the promise, even justifying 
faith may be described as ‘faith in God.’ The most conspicuous 
example of this is ch, iv. 5 r@ 8€ py épyafonévm, morevovrs 8€ émi tov 
Aeavoiyra rév doeBin, Aoyilerar 7 mloris avrod eis Sucacoovyny. 

9. Aatpedw connected with Adrpis, ‘hired servant,’ and Adrpop, ‘hire’: 
(i) already in classical Gk. applied to the service of a higher power 
{da riv rod cod Aarpelay Plato, Apol. 23 B); (ii) in LXX always of 
the service either of the true God or of heathen divinities. Hence 
Augustine: Aarpeia ... aut semper aut tam frequenter uit fere 
semper, ca dicitur servites quae pertinet ad colendum Deum (Trench, 
Syn, p. 120f.). 

Aarpedew is at once somewhat wider and somewhat narrower in meaning 
than Acroupyeiv: (i) it is used only (or almost wholly) of the service of God 
where Actroupyeiv (Aevroupyés) is used also of the service of men (Josh. i. 3 
@.1.; 1 Kings i. 4, xix. 24; 2 Kings iv. 43, vi. 15, &c.); (ii) but on the other 
hand it is used of the service both of priest and people, esp. of the service 
rendered to Jahveh by the whole race of Israel (Acts xxvi. 7 7d Swdexapudos 
dy éxreveig Aatpedoy, cf. Rom. ix. 4); Aeirovpyeiv is appropriated to the 
ministrationa of ‘priests and Levites (Heb. x. 11, &c.). Where Aecroupycty 
(Aecrovpyés) is not strictly in this sense, there is yet more or less conscious 
reference to it (e. g. in Rom, xiii. 6 and esp. xv. 16). 


dy wé avedpaori pov. The sveipa is the organ of service; the 
evayychioy (== rd Kipuypa tov etayyedlovjy the sphere in which the 
service is rendered. : 

éni tOv wpoceuxav pow: ‘af my prayers, at all my times of pray. 
(cf. x Thess. i. 2; Eph. i. 16; Philem. 4). 


10. eirws. On the construction see Burton, Moods and Tenses, § 276. 


Hoy word: a difficult expression to render in English; ‘now at 
length’ (AV. and RV.) omits roré, just as ‘in ony maner sumtyme’ 
(Wic.) omits #5n; ‘sometime at the length’ (Rhem.) is more accu- 
rate, ‘some near day at last.’ In contrast with vi» (which denotes 
present time simply) #7 denotes the present or near future in 
relation to the process by which it has been reached, and with 
a certain suggestion of surprise or relief that it has been reached so 
soon as it has. So here #57 = ‘now, after all this waiting’: moré 
makes the moment more indefinite. On #dy see Baumlein, Grsech. 
Paritkeln, p. 138 ff. 

edodwOxjcon01. The word has usually dropped the idea of 636s 
and means ‘to be prospered’ in any way (e.g. 1 Cor. xvi. 2 6 
dy evodéra, where it is used of profits gained in trade; similarly in 
LXX and Zest. XII. Pair. Jud. 1, Gad 7); and so here Mey. Gif. 
RV,, &c. It does not, however, follow that because a metaphor is 
often dropped, it may not be recalled where it is directly suggested 
by the context. We are thus tempted to render with the earlier 
English Versions and Vulg. prosperum iter habeam (‘3 have 
@ spedi wey’ Wic.). 
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é& 7@ OedXypare trod @cod. St. Paul has a special reason for 
laying stress on the fact that all his movements are in the hands 
of God. He has a strong sense of the risks which he incurs in 
going up to Jerusalem (Rom. xv. 30 f.), and he is very doubtfu’ 
whether anything that he intends will be accomplished (Hort, 
Rom. and Eph. p. 42 ff.). 


éAGety ; probably for Gore éAGeiy (Burton, § 371 ¢). 


Li. émwo9S: ém- marks the direction of the desire, ‘to you- 
ward’; thus by laying stress on the personal object of the verb it 
rather strengthens its emotional character. 

Xdptopea mveupatixdy, St. Paul has in his mind the kind of giits 
—partly what we should call natural and partly transcending the 
ordinary workings of nature—described in 1 Cor. xii-xiv; Rom. 
xii. 6 ff. Some, probably most, of these gifts he possessed in an 
eminent degree himself (1 Cor. xiv. 18), and he was assured that 
when he came to Rome he would be able to give the Christians 
there the fullest benefit of them (Rom. xv. 29 oida 62 dre epydpevos 
mpds tas ev mAnpopare eddoylas Xpiotod édevoona)., His was con- 
spicuously a case which came under the description of John vii. 38 
‘He that believeth on Me, as the scripture hath said, out of his 
belly shall flow rivers of living water,’ i.e. the believer in Christ 
should himself become a centre and abounding source of spiritual 
influence and blessing to others. 

eg 76 orynprxOivar: els 75 with Infin. expressing purpose ‘is employed 
with special frequency by Paul, but occurs also in Heb. 1 Pet. and Jas.’ 

(Burton, § 409). 

12. oupwapaxdnOfvat: the subject is éué, which, from the ov» in 
ouprapaxn, and ev ipiv, is treated in the latter part of the sentence as 
equivalent to jyeis. We note of course the delicacy with which the 
Apostle suddenly checks himself in the expression of his desire to 
impart from his own fulness to the Roman Christians: he will not 
assume any airs of superiority, but meets them frankly upon their 
pwn level: if he has anything to confer upon them they in turn 
will confer an equivalent upon him. 


13. od Oédeo: ode ofouas (D*) G, now arbitvor de g Ambrstr.; an instance 
of Western paraphrase. 


ox, ‘I may ged.’ 

14. “EdAnoi re xat BapBdporg: a resolution into its parts of savra 
ra 6mm, according to (i) divisions of language, (ii) degrees of culture. 

15. 1d kar éué. It is perhaps best, with Gif. Va. Mou., to take 
rd ar’ ewe as subject, mpdévpov as predicate: so g Vulg. guod in me 
promtum est. In that case rd kar’ éeué will = ‘I, so far as it rests 
with me,’ i.e. ‘under God’—L’homme propose, Dieu dispose; cf. 
T@ OedAnpare rod Geod above. Differently Orig.-lat. (Rufinus) who 


\ 
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makes ré «ar’ due adverbial, guod in me est promius sum: So toa 
de Ambrstr. The objection to this is that St. Paul would have 
written mpdévpds eius. Mey. Lips. and others take 16 car’ éue mpdbv- 
pov together as subject of [eorw] evayyeAicac@a, ‘hence the eager- 
ness on my part (is) to preach.’ In Eph, vi. a1; Phil. i. 12; Col. 
“iv. 7 ra war’ éué = § my affairs.’ 


THESIS OF THE EPISTLE: THE RIGHTEOUSNESS 
OF GOD BY FAITH. 


I. 16, 17. That message, humble as tt may seem, casts 
a new light on the righteousness of God: for it tells how 
His righteousness flows forth and embraces man, when tt #8 
met by Faith, or loyal adhesion to Christ. 


%¢ Even there, in the imperial city itself, I am not ashamed of my 
message, repellent and humiliating as some of its features may 
seem, For it is a mighty agency, set in motion by God Himself, 
and sweeping on with it towards the haven of Messianic security 
every believer—first in order of precedence the Jew, and after him 
the Gentile. ' Do you ask how this agency works and in what it 
consists? It is a revelation of the righteousness of God, manifested 
in a new method by which righteousness is acquired by man,— 
a method, the secret of which is Faith, or ardent loyalty to Jesus 
as Messiah and Lord; which Faith is every day both widening its 
circles and deepening its hold. It was such an attitude as this 
which the prophet Habakkuk meant when, in view of the desolating 
Chaldaean invasion, he wrote: ‘The righteous man shall save his 
life by his faith, or loyalty to Jehovah, while his proud oppressors 
perish.’ 

16. émotcxdvopor. St. Paul was well aware that his Gospel was 
‘unto Jews a stumbling-block and unto Gentiles foolishness’ 
(1 Cor. i. 23). How could it be otherwise, as Chrysostom says, he 
was about to preach of One who ‘passed for the son of a carpenter, 
brought up in Judaea, in the house of a poor woman... and who 
died like a criminal in the company of robbers?’ It hardly needed 
the contrast of imperial Rome toemphasize this. On the attraction 


which Rome had for St. Paul see the Introduction, § 1; also Hicks 
in Studia Biblica, iv. 11. 


We have an instance here of a corruption coming into the Greek text 
through the Latin: éwawy. ént ebayyéduoy G, erubesco super evangelium g, 
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confundor de evangelio Aug. The Latin renderings need not imply any 

various reading, The barbarism in G, which it will be remembered has an 

interlinear version, arose from the attempt to find a Greek equivalent for 

every word in the Latin. This is only mentioned as a clear case of a kind of 

corruption which doubtless operated elsewhere, as notably in Cod. Bezae. 

a is to be observed, however, that readings of this kind are necessarily quite 
te. 


Buvapis is the word properly used of the manifestations of Divine 
power. Strictly indeed dvvaus is the inherent attribute or faculty, 
évépyeca is the attribute or faculty i eration, But the two words 
are closely allied to each other and. y allied to each other and divayis is so often ised for 
exerted power, especially Divine superhuman_power, that it practi- 
cally covers “evépyeia. "St." Paul “might quite well have ‘written 
‘evepyeia heré, but thé choice of dvvayis throws the stress rather more 
on the source than on the process.’ The word dvvaus in a context 
like this is one of those to which modern associations seem to give 
a greater fulness and vividness of meaning. We shall not do wrong 


if we think of the Gospel as a ‘force’ in the simé kindof -sense-as— 
that in which science has revealed to us the great ‘ forces” of nature.” 


“Tt is a principte operating on a vast and Continually enlarging scale, 
and taking effect in a countless number of individuals. This con- 
ception only differs from the scientific conception of a force like 
‘heat’ or ‘electricity’ in that whereas the man of science is too apt 
to abstract his conception of force from its origin, St. Paul con- 
ceives of it as essentially a mode of personal activity} the Gospel — 
fea Gols Omnipdience behind AE Ree ae al 
Gangs w peal Torce, not a Sham force —tike so many which the 
Apostle saw around him; its true nature might be misunderstood, 
but that did not make it any less powerful: 6 Adyos yap 6 rod oravpot 
Trois peév drodvuevors popia éoti, rois d€ cwCouévors Huiv Svvapis Geod dori 
1 Cor. i. 18; cf. 1 Cor. ii. 4, iv. 20; 1 Thess. i. 5. 

eis cwrypiav. The fundamental idea contained in cwrnpia is the 


removal of dangers menacing to life and the" consequent placing 
of life in conditions favourable to free and healthy expansion. 


ence, a8 we might expect, there is a natural progression corre- 


sponding to the growth in th ption of life and of the dangers 
by which it is threatened the earlier books of the O. T. . 
oer. is simply deliverance from physical peril (Jud. xv. 18; 1 Sam. 
xi. 9, 13, &c.) But the word has more and more a tendency 


to be appropriated to the great deliverances of the nation (e.g. Ex. 
xiv. 13, xv. 2, the Passage of the 1Sea; Is. xlv. 17, xlvi. 13, lii. 
10, &c., the Return from Exile)./ (iii) Thus by a natural transition 
it is associated with the Messianic-déliverance ; and that bo (ain 
the lower forms of the Jewish Messianic expectation (Ps. Sol. x. 
9; xii. 7; cf. Zest. XII. Patr. Sym. 7; Jud. 22; Benj.g, 10 he ye 


used in all these passages is owrjpioy|; Luke 1. 69, 71, 77), an 
m the higher form of the Christian hope (Acts iv. 22; xiii. 26, &€¢. 
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In this latter sense owrnpia covers the whole range of the Messianic 
deliverance, both in its negative aspect as a rescuing from the 
Wrath under which the whole world is lying (ver. 18 ff.) and in its 
positive aspect as the imparting of ‘eternal life’ (Mark x. 301; 
John iii. 15, 16, &c.). Both these sides are already combined in 
the earliest extant Epistle (drt otc Gero nuas 6 Geds eis dpyny, GAN’ eis 
nepemoingw awrnpias Sia Tod Kupiov nuay "Incod Xpurrod, rod aroGardyros 
tmép mar, iva eire ypryopoper etre kalevdoper Gua ow aire (nowpev 
1 Thess. v. 9, 10). 

apatov: om. BGg, Tert. adv. Marc. Lachmann Treg. WH. 
bracket, because of the combination of B with Western authorities ; 
but they do no more than bracket because in Epp. Paul. B has a 
slight Western element, to which this particular reading may be- : 
long. In that case it would rest entirely upon Western authority. 
Marcion appears to have omitted zparov as well as the quotation 
from Habakkuk, and it is possible that the omission in this small 
group of Western MSS. may be due to his influence. 2 

For the precedence assigned to the Jew comp. Rom. iii. 1, ix. 1 ff., 
xi. 16 ff., xv. g; also Matt. xv. 24; Jo. iv. 22; Acts xiii. 46. The 
point is important in view of Baur and his followers who exaggerate 
the opposition of St. Paul to the Jews.. He defends himself and 
his converts from their attacks; but he fully concedes the priority of 
their claim and he is most anxious to conciliate them (Rom. xv. 313 
cf. ix. 1 ff., x. 1 ff.; xv. 8, &c.: see also Introduction § 4). 

17. Sixatocdvn Oecd. For some time past it has seemed to 
be almost an accepted exegetical tradition that the ‘ righteous- 
ness of God’ means here ‘a righteousness of which God is the 
author and man the recipient,’ a righteousness not so much ‘of 
God’ as ‘/rom God,’ i.e. a state or condition of righteousness 
bestowed by God upon man. But quite recently two protests 
have been raised against this view, both English and both, as 
it happens, associated with the University of Durham, one by 
Dr. Barmby in the Pulpit Commentary on Romans, and the other 
by Dr. A. Robertson in Zhe Thinker for Nov. 1893 *; comp. also a 
concise note by Dr. T. K. Abbott ad/oc. There can be little doubt 
that the protest is justified; not so much that the current view is 
wrong as that it is partial and incomplete. 

The ‘ righteousness of God’ is a great and comprehensive idea 
which embraces in its range both God and man; and in this 
fundamental passage of the Epistle neither side must be lost sight 
of. (1) In proof that the righteousness intended here is primarily 
‘the righteousness of God Himself’ it may be urged: (i) that this 


is istently the sense of the righteousness of God in the Old™ 
"Testament aed more particularly in an Osely resembling the 


present, such as Ps. xcviii. [xcvii.] 2, ‘The Lord hath made 
* The point is, however, beginning to attract some attention in Germany. 
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known His salvation: His righteousness hath He revzaled (dmexd- 
Avyev) in the sight of the nations,’ which contaifs the three key- 
words of the verse before us; (ii) that elsewhere in the Epistle 
din, cod = ‘the righteousness of God Himself’ (several of the 
passages, ©. g. lil, 21, 22, x. 3, have the same ambiguity as the 
text, but iii. 5, 25, 26 are quite clear); (iii) that the marked 
antithesis dmoxadvmreras yap dpy) Ocov in ver. 18 compared with 
_ Stxaoovvn yap Seod dmoxadimrera in ver. 17 requires that the gen. he : 
©cod shall be taken in the same sense in both places. These a eg X 
arguments too strong to be resisted. = 

(2) But at the same time those which go to prove that dx. Gcod is Re 
a gift of righteousness bestowed upon man are hardly less con- ‘SY S 
vincing. (i) The righteousness in question is described as being ‘S 
revealed éx miotews eis siorw ; and in the parallel passage iii. 22 it i 5 
qualified as dix. Gcod dea wicrews Incod Xpictov eis mavras rovs micrevov 
tas, Where its relation to the human recipient is quite unmistak- ~ 
able. (ii) This relation is further confirmed by the quotation from — 
Habakkuk where the epithet d/cavos is applied not to God but to N 
man, Observe the logical connexion of the two clauses, duxaocvmm 
yap Gcov aroxadinrera... Kaas yéypa mrat, ‘O d¢ Sicaios ek micTews 
(joer, (iii) Lastly, in the parallel Phil. iii. g the thought of the 
Apostle is made quite explicit: py eyo épny Sexarcocvyyy rip ék vdpou, 
@ra rHv dt wictews Xptorod, tHv ex Ceod Stxavoctwyny emi 7H miotee. The 
insertion of the preposition éx transfers the righteousness from 
God to man; or we may say traces the process of extension by 
which it passes from its source to its object. 

For (3) the very cogency of the arguments on both sides is 
enough to show that the two views which we have set over against 
each other are not mutually exclusive but rather inclusive. The 
righteousness of which the Apostle is speaking not only proceeds 
from God but zs the righteousness of God Himself: it is this, how- 
ever, not as inherent in the Divine Essence but as going forth and 
embracing the personalities of men. It is righteousness active and 
energizing ; the righteousness of the Divine Will as it were pro- 
jected and enclosing and gathering into itself human wills. St. Paul 
fixes this sense upon it in another of the great key-verses of, the 
Epistle, ch. iii. 26 eis 16 eivar abrov Sikasoy cal Sicacoivra rév ex nioteas 
"Inoot. The second half of this clause is in no way opposed to the 
first, but follows from it by natural and inevitable sequence: God 
attributes righteousness to the believer because He is Himself 
righteous. The whole scheme of things by which He gathers to 
Himself a righteous people is the direct and spontaneous expression 
of His own inherent righteousness: a necessity of His own Nature 
impels Him to make them like Himself. The story how He has 
done so is the burden of the ‘Gospel.’ For a fuller development 
of the idea contained in ‘ the righteousness of God’ see below. 
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de mioteog, This root-conception with St. Paul means in the 
first instance simply the acceptance of Jesus of Nazareth as Messiah 
and Son of God; the affirmation of that primitive Christian Creed 
which we have already had sketched in wv. 3, 4. It is the ‘ Yes’ of 
the soul when the central proposition of Christianity is presented to 
it. We hardly need more than this one fact, thus barely stated, to 
explain why it was that St. Paul attached such immense importance 
to it. It is so characteristic of his habits of mind to go to the root 
of things, that we cannot be surprised at his taking for the centre of 
his system a principle which is only less prominent in other writers 
because they are content, if we may say so, to take their section of 
doctrine lower down the line and to rest in secondary causes instead 
of tracing them up to primary. Two influences in particular seem 
to have impelled the eager mind of St. Paul to his more penetrative 
view. One was his own experience. He dated all his own spiri- 
tual triumphs from the single moment of his vision on the road to 
Damascus. Not that they were all actually won there, but they 
were all potentially won. That was the moment at which he was 
as a brand plucked from the burning: anything else that came to 
him later followed in due sequence as the direct and inevitable out- 
come of the change that was then wrought in him. It was then 
that there flashed upon him the conviction that Jesus of Nazareth, 
whom he had persecuted as a pretender and blasphemer, was really 
exalted to the right hand of God, and really charged with infinite 
gifts and blessings for men. The conviction then decisively won 
sank into his soul, and became the master-key which he applied to 
the solution of all problems and all struggles ever afterwards. 

But St. Paul was a Jew, an ardent Jew, a Pharisee, who had 
spent his whole life before his conversion in the study of the Old 
Testament. And it was therefore natural to him, as soon as he 
began to reflect on this experience of his that he should go back to 
his Bible, and seek there for the interpretation of it. When he 
did so two passages seemed to him to stand out above all others. 
The words rictis, morevwo are not very common in the LXX, but 
they occurred in connexion with two events which were as muck 
turning-points in the history of Israel as the embracing of Chris- 
_tianity had been a turning-point for himself. The Jews were in 
‘the habit of speculating about Abraham’s faith, which was his 
response to the promise made to him. The leading text which 
dealt with this was Gen. xv. 6: and there it was distinctly laid 
down that this faith of Abraham’s had consequences beyond itself : 
another primary term was connected with it: ‘Abraham believed 
God and it (his belief) was reckoned unto him for righteousness.’ 
Again just before the beginning of the great Chaldaean or Baby- 
lonian invasion, which was to take away their ‘ place and nation’ 
from the Jews but which was at the same time to purify them in 
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the furnace of affliction, the Prophet Hakakkuk had announced that 
one class of persons should be exempted on the ground of this 
very quality, ‘faith.’ ‘The just or righteous man shall live by 
faith.” Here once more faith was brought into direct connexion 
with righteousness. When therefore St. Paul began to interrogate 
his own experience and to ask why it was that since his conversion, 
i.e. since his acceptance of Jesus as Messiah and Lord, it had 
become so much easier for him to do right than it had been before ; 
and when he also brought into the account the conclusion, to which 
the same conversion had led him, as to the significance of the Life 
and Death of Jesus for the whole Church or body of believers ; what 
could lie nearer at hand than that he should associate faith and 
righteousness together, and associate them in the way of referring 
all that made the condition of righteousness so much more possible 
under Christianity than it had been under Judaism, objectively to 
the work of the Messiah, and subjectively to the appropriation of 
that work by the believer in the assent which he gave to the one 
proposition which expressed its value ? 

It will be seen that there is more than one element in this con- 
ception which has to be kept distinct. As we advance further in 
the Epistle, and more particularly when we come to the great 
passage iii. 21-26, we shall become aware that St. Paul attached to 
the Death of Christ what we may call a sacrificial efficacy. He 
regarded it as summing up under the New Covenant all the func- 
tions that the Mosaic Sacrifices had discharged under the Old. As 
they had the effect, as far as anything outward could have the 
effect, of placing the worshipper in a position of fitness for ap- 
proach to God ; so once for all the sacrifice of Christ had placed 
the Christian worshipper in this position. That was a fact objec- 
tive and external to himself of which the Christian had the benefit 
simply by being a Christian; in other words by the sole act of 
faith. If besides this he also found by experience that in following 
with his eye in loyal obedience (like the author of Ps. cxxiii) his 
Master Christ the restraint of selfishness and passion became far 
easier for him than it had been, that was indeed a different matter ; 
but that too was ultimately referable to the same cause; it too 
dated from the same moment, the moment of the acceptance of 
Christ. And although in this case more might be said to be done 
by the man himself, yet even there Christ was the true source of 
strength and inspiraticn; and the more reliance was placed on this 
strength and inspiration the more effective it became; so much so 
that St. Paul glories in his infirmities because they threw him back 
upon Christ, so that when he was weak, then he became strong. 

On this side the influence of Christ upon the Christian life was 
a continuous influence extending as long as life itself. But even 
here the critical moment was the first, because it established the 
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relation. It was like magnetism which begins to act as soon as 
the connexion is complete. Accordingly we find that stress is 
constantly laid upon this first moment—the moment of being 
‘baptized into Christ’ or ‘ putting on Christ,’ although it is by no 
means implied that the relation ceases where it began, and on the 
contrary it is rather a relation which should go on strengthening. 
Here too the beginning is an act of faith, but the kind of faith 
which proceeds ée wiotews ds wiorw. We shall have the process 
described more fully when we come to chapters vi—viii. 

dx tistews eis miotw. The analogy of Ps. Ixxxiii. 8 (Ixxxiv. 7) 
éx Suvapews ets Svvayuy, and of 2 Cor. ii. 16 éx Gavdrou eis Oavatov ... 
éx (ais eis Conv, seems to show that this phrase should be taken as 
widely as possible. It is a mistake to limit it either to the deepen- 
ing of faith in the individual or to its spread in the world at large 
(ex fide predicaniium in fidem credentium Sedulius): both are 
included: the phrase means ‘starting from a smaller quantity of 
faith to produce a larger quantity,’ at once intensively and ex- 
tensively, in the individual and in society. 

6 Sixavos ex miorews. Some take the whole of this phrase 
together. ‘The man whose righteousness is based on faith,’ as if 
the contrast (not expressed but implied) were between the man 
whose righteousness is based on faith and one whose righteousness 
is based on works. It is true that this is quite in harmony with 
St. Paul’s teaching as expressed more fully in Rom. iii. 22, 25; 
Gal. ii. 16: but it was certainly not the meaning of Habakkuk, 
and if St. Paul had intended to emphasize the point here it lay 
very-near at hand to write 6 dé ée micrews Sixasos, and so remove all 
ambiguity. It is merely a question of emphasis, because in the 
ordinary way of taking the verse it is implied that the ruling 
motive of the man, the motive which gives value to his righteous- 
ness and gains for him the Divine protection, is his faith. 


A few authorities (C*, Vulg. codd. som opt. Harcl., Orig.-lat. Hieron.) 
insert pov (6 5e dix. pov éx mlorems, or 6 5é dix. Es miorews pov Cjoerat) from 
the LXX. Marcion, as we should expect, seems to have omitted not only 
mp@rov but the quotation from Habakkuk; this would naturally follow 
from his antipathy to everything Jewish, though he was not quite consistent 
in cutting out all quotations from the O. T. He retains the same quotation 
(not, however, as a quotation) in Gal. iii. 4, the context of which he is able 
to turn against the Jews. or the best examination of Marcion’s text see 
Zabn, Gesch. d. Nesstest. Kanons, ii. 515 ff. 


The word dixatos and its cognates. 


Bliaros, Sucatecivy. In considering the meaning and application of these 
terms it is important to place ourselves at the right point of view—at the 
point of view, that is, of St. Paul himself, a Jew of the Jews, and not either 
Greek or mediaeval or modern. Two main facts have to be borne in mind 
in regard to the history of the words Sixatos and d&accoovvy. The first is that 
although there was a sense in which the Greek words covered the whole 
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ds erepoy, the duty to one’s nelg r*), ye 
nit he narrower sense Of | he” 
- if). designation of ducatoovvn 
as one of the four cardinal virtues (Wisdom, Temperance, and Courage or 
Fortitude, being the others) had a decisive and lasting influence on the whole 
subsequent history of the word in the usage of Greek philosophy, and of all 
those moral systems which have their roots in that fertile soil. In giving 
a more limited scope to the word Plato was only following the genius of his 


people. Pl ee TPT CIS 70 kadév—that which _ 
was mo > Tmpressiy: i —than 76 Stacey. And if there 
‘was this cy to throw the larger sense of d:carocvvn into the background 
in Greek morals, that tendency was still more intensified when the scene was 
changed from Greece to Rome. The Latin language had no equivalent at 
all for the wider meaning of Sieaoovvn. It had to fall back upon sustetia, 
which in Christian circles indeed could not help being affected by the domi- 
mant use in the Bible, but which could never wholly throw off the limiting 
conditions of its origin. This is the second fact of great and outstanding 
significance. We have to remember that the Middle Ages derived one half of 
its list of virtues through Cicero, from the Stoics and Plato, and that the four 
Pagan virtues were still further thrown into the shade by the Christian triad. 

Happily for ourselves we have in English two distinct words for the two 
distinct conceptions, ‘justice’ and ‘righteousness.’ And so especially from 
the time of the translation of the Bible into the vernacular, the conception 
‘righteousness’ has gone far to recover its central importance. The same 
may perhaps be said of the Teutonic nations generally, through the strength 
of the Biblical influence, though the German branch has but the single word 
Gerechtigkeit to express the two ideas. With them it is probably true 
that the wider sense takes precedence of the narrower. But at the time 
when St. Paul wrote the Jew-stood alone in maintaining the larger sense of 
the word full and undiminished, 

It is a subordinate question what was the origin of the fundamental idea. 
A recent writer (Smend, Alftest. Religionsgesch. p. 410 ff.) puts forward the 
view that this was the ‘ being in the right,’ as a party to a suit in a court of 
law. It may well be true that as Sin meant in the first instance ‘usage,’ 
and then came to mean ‘right’ because usage was the earliest standard of 
right, in like manner the larger idea of ‘righteousness’ may have grown 
up out of the practice of primitive justice. It may have been first applied 
to the litigant who was adjudged to be ‘in the right,’ and to the judge, who 
awarded ‘the right’ carefully and impartially. 

This is matter, more or less, of speculation. In any case the Jew of 
St. Paul’s day, whatever his faults, assigned no inadequate place to 
Righteousness. It was with him really the highest moral ideal, the principle 
of all action, the goal of all effort. 

If the Jew had a fault it was not that righteousness occupied an inadequate 
place in his thoughts; it was rather that he went a wrong way to attain to 
it. "Iopanr 82 didxov vdpor Sixoocdyns els vdpov iu EpOace, is St. Paul’s 
mournful verdict (Rom. ix. 31), For a Jew the whole sphere of righteousness 
was taken up by the Mosaic Law. His one idea of righteousness was that 
of conformity to this Law. Righteousness was for him essentially obedience 
to the law. No doubt it was this in the first instance out of regard to the 
law as the expressed Will of God. But the danger ‘ay in resting too much 
in the code as a code and losing sight of the personal Will of a holy and 
good God behind it. The Jew made this mistake; and the consequence was 
that his view of obedience to the law became formal and mechanical. It ia 
impossible for an impartial mind not to be deeply touched by the spectacle 
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of the religious leaders of a nation devoting themselves with so much eamest- 
ness and zeal to the study of a law which they believed to come, and which 
in a certain sense and measure really did come, from God, and yet failing so 
disastrously as their best friends allow that they did fail in grasping the 
law’s true spirit. No one felt more keenly than St. Paul himself the full 
pathos of the situation. His heart bleeds for them (Rom. ix. 2); he cannot 
withhold his testimony to their zeal, though unhappily it is not a zeal 
according to knowledge (Rom. x. 2). 

- Hence it was that all this mass—we must allow of honest though ill- 
directed effort—needed reforming. The more radical the reformation the 
better. There came One Who laid His finger upon the weak place and 
pointed out the remedy—at first as it would seem only in words in which the 
Scripture-loving Rabbis had been before Him: ‘Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart and with all thy soul and with all thy mind... 
and... Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself’ (Matt. xxii. 37, 39 il), 
and then more searchingly and with greater fulness of illustration and 
application, ‘There is nothing from without the man that going into him 
can defile him: but the things which proceed out of the man are those that 
defile the man’ (Mark vii. 15 ||); and then yet again more searchingly still, 
‘Come unto me all ye that labour and are heavy laden... Take My yoke 
upon you and learn of Me... For My yoke is easy, and My burden is light’ 
(Matt. xi. 28-30). 

So the Master; and then came the disciple. And he too seized the heart 
of the secret. He toosaw what the Master had refrained from putting with 
a degree of emphasis which might have been misunderstood (at least the 
majority of His reporters might leave the impression that this had been the 
case, though one, the Fourth Evangelist, makes Him speak more plainly). 
The later disciple saw that, if there was to be a real reformation, the first 
thing to be done was to give it a personal ground, to base it on a personal 
relationship. And therefore he lays down that the righteousness of the 
Christian is to be a ‘righteousness of fa’th.’ Enough will have been said in 
the next note and in those on é«@ micrews and d:xatoovvn @eod as to the 
nature of this righteousness. It is sharply contrasted with the Jewish con- 
ception of righteousness as obedience to law, and of course goes far deeper 
than any Pagan conception as to the motive of righteousness. The specially 
Pauline feature in the conception expressed in this passage is that the 
‘declaration of righteousness’ on the part of God, the Divine verdict of 
acquittal, runs ¢# advance of the actual practice of righteousness, and comes 
forth at once on the sincere embracing of Christianity. 

Suxarodv, Satotva, The verb d:cooty means properly ‘to pronounce 
righteous.’ It has relation to a verdict pronounced by a judge. In so far as 
the person ‘ pronounced righteous’ is not really righteous it has the sense of 
‘amnesty’ or ‘forgiveness.’ But it cannot mean to ‘make righteous.’ 
There may be other influences which go to make a person righteous, but 
they are not contained, or even hinted at, in the word Sicaodvy. That word 
means ‘to declare righteous,’ ‘to treat as righteous’; it may even mean ‘ to 
prove righteous’; but whether the person so declared, treated as, or proved 
to be righteous is really so, the word itself neither affirms nor denies. 

This rather sweeping proposition is made good by the following con- 
siderations :— 

(i) By the nature of verbs in -da: comp. Sf. Comm. on 1 Cor. vi. 11 
*How can @:cacovv possibly signify “‘to make righteous?” Verbs indeed of 
this ending from adjectives of physical meaning may have this use. e.g. 
Tupdovy, ‘to make blind.” But when such words are derived from adjectives 
of moral meaning, ss dfodv, davodv, dixacovv, they do by usage and must 
from the nature of things signify to deem, to account, to prove, or to treal 
8s worthy, holy, righteous.’ 
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(ii) By the regular use of the word. Godet (p. 199) makes a bold 
assertion, which he is hardly likely to have verified, but yet which is probably 
right, that there is no example in the whole of ‘classical literature where the 
word =‘ to make righteous.’ The word however is not of frequent occurrence. 

(iii) From the constant usage of the LXX (O. T. and Apocr.), where the 
word occurs some forty-five times, always or almost always with the forensic 
or judicial sense. 

In the great majority of cases this sense is unmistakable. The nearest 
approach to an exception is Ps. xxiii [lxxii] 13 dpa paraiws édicaiwoa ri 
«apdiav pov, where, however, the word seems to = ‘ pronounced righteous,’ in 
other words, ‘I called my conscience clear.’ In Jer. iii. 11 ; Ezek. xvi. 51, 
52 due. = ‘ prove righteous.’ 

(iv) From a like usage in the Pseudepigraphic Books: e.g. Ps. Sol. ii. 16; 
fii. 5; iv. 9; viii. 7, 27, 31; ix. 3 (in these passages the word is used con- 
sistently of ‘vindicating’ the character of God); justifico 4 Ezr. iv. 18; 
x.16; xii. 7; 5 Ezr. ii. 20 (86d. Apocr. ed. O. F. Fritzsche, p. 643)—all 
these passages are forensic; Afpoc. Baruch. (in Ceriani’s translation from 
the Syriac) xxi. 9, 11; xxiv. 1—where the word is applied to those who are 
‘declared innocent’ as opposed to ‘ sinners.” 

(v) From the no less predominant and unmistakable usage of the N. T.: 
Matt. xi. 19; xii. 37; Luke vii. 29, 35; x. 29; xvi. 15; xviii. 14; Rom. ii. 
13; iii. 4; 1 Cor. iv. 4; 1 Tim. iii. 16—to quote only passages which are 
absolutely unambiguous. 

(vi) The meaning is brought out in full in ch. iv. 5 79 de pr) epyaouéve, 
morevovrt 5 ém Tov Sixccodvra Tov doeBH, Aoyilerar 7 migtis avTov els Sixauo- 
ovvnv. Here it is expressly stated that the person justified has nothing 
to show in the way of meritorious acts; his one asset (so to speak) is faith, 
and this faith is taken as an ‘ equivalent for righteousness.’ 

We content ourselves for the present with stating this result as a philo- 
logical fact. What further consequences it has, and how it fits into the 
teaching of St. Paul, will appear later: see the notes on Sisaocivn Oeod 
above and below. 

Stkaiwpa. For the force of the termination -ya reference should be made 
to a note by the late T, S. Evans in Sf. Comm. on 1 Cor. v. 6, part of which 
is quoted in this commentary on Rom. iv. 2. dteaiwya is the definite con- 
crete expression of the act of dixaiwois: we might define it as ‘a declaration 
that a thing is dixa:ov, or that a person is dixaios.’ From the first use we get 
the common sense of ‘ ordinance,’ ‘statute,’ as in Luke i. 6; Rom. i. 32, ii. 
26, and practically viii. 4; from the second we get the more characteristically 
Pauline use in Rom. v. 16,18. For the special shades of meaning in these 
passages see the notes upon them. 

Stxalwors. This word occurs only twice in this Epistle (iv. 25, v. 18), 
and not at all besides in the N. T. Its place is taken by the verb dieaovv, 
just as in the Gospel of St. John the verb morevew occurs no less than 
ninety-eight times, while the substantive mio7is is entirely absent. In 
meaning Siecaiwors preserves the proper force of the termination -o1s: it 
denotes the ‘ process or act of pronouncing righteous,’ in the case of sinners, 
* the act of acquittal,” 


The Meaning of Faith in the New Testament and in 
some Fewish Writings. 


The word sions has two leading senses, (1) fidelity and (a) belief. The 
second sense, as we have said, has its more exact significance determined by 
its object: it may mean, (i) belief in God; (ii) belief in the promises of 
God ; (iii) belief in Christ; (iv) belief in some particular utterance, claim, o# 
promise of God or Christ. 
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e last of these senses is the one most common in the Synoptic Gospels. 
seeae : belief j ; : : 


God through Christ.’ It is (a) the response of the applicant for relief— 
Whether for himself or another—to the offer expressed or implied of that 
relief by means of miracles (Mark v. 34]; x. 52 ||). The effect of the 





f miracle is usually proportioned to the strength of this response (Matt. ix. 29 
ve ward Thy wictw bpay yevnOnrw byuiv: for degrees of faith see Matt. viii. 10, 
jf 26; Luke xvii. 5, &c.). In Acts iii. 16 the faith which has just before been 


described as ‘faith in the Name’ (of Christ) is spoken of as ‘faith brought 
into being by Christ’ (4% miorts 4 ¢ av70d), Faith is also (8) the confidence 
of the disciple that he can exercise the like miracle-working power when ex- 
pressly conferred upon him (Mark xi. 22-24 |}). This kind of faith our Lord 
in one place calls ‘faith in God’ (Mark xi. 22). There is one instance of 
‘faith’ used in a more general sense. When the Son of Man asks whether 
when He comes He shall find faith on the earth (Luke xviii. 8) He means 
‘faith in Himself.’ 

Faith in the performance of miracles is a sense which naturally passes 
over into the Acts (Actsiii. 16; xiv.9). We find in that book also ‘ the faith’ 
() wiaTis Acts vi. 7; xili. 8; xiv. 22; xvi. 5; xxiv. 24), i.e. ‘the faith distinctive 
of Christians,’ belief that Jesus is the Son of God. ‘A door of faith’ (Acts 
\ xiv. 27) means ‘an opening for the spread of this belief.’ When sions is 
used as an attribute of individuals (mAnpys miorews Acts vi. 5 of Stephen; xi. 
24 of Barnabas) it has the Pauline sense of the enthusiasm and force of. 
character which come from ; i 
i the Epistle of St’ James miatis is twice applied to prayer (Jas. i. 6; v. 
15), where it means the faith that God will grant what is prayed for. Twice 
Vi it means ‘Christian faith’ (Jas. i. 3; ii. 1), In the controversial passage, 
Jas. ii. 14-26, where Faith is contrasted with Works, the faith intended is 
‘faith in God.’ One example of it is the ‘ belief that God is One’ (Jas. ii. 
1g); another is the trust in God which led Abraham to sacrifice Isaac (Jas. ii, 
21), and to believe in the promise of his birth (Jas. ii. 23). Faith with 
St. James is more often the faith which is common to Jew and Christian; 

even where it is Christian faith, it stops short of the Christian enthusiasm. 
ft In St. Jude, whose Epistle must on that account be placed late in the 


“ 


pe Apostolic age, faitirhas—set-the-concrete sense of 2 “body of belief’—not 

a necessarily a large or complete body, but, as we Should Say, “the essentials 
of Christianity. As the particular point against which the saints are to 
contend is the denial of Christ, so the faith for which they are to contend 
would be the (full) confession of Christ (Jude 3 f., 20). 


In the two Epistles of St. Peter faith is always Christian faith et. i. 5, 
) {nr 1° ; li. 6; a Pet. i. 1, 5), and usually faith as the foun aracter, 
a When St. Peter speaks of Christians as ‘guarded through fai - 






4 tior ; faith is treated _as the 
~—St-fohn;-as" we have seen, very rarely uses the word mio7is (1 Jo. v. 4), 

- though he makes up by his fondness for morevw. With him too faith is 
( a very fundamental thing; it is the ‘victory which overcometh the world.’ 

It is defined to be the belief ‘that Jesus is the Son of God’ (1 Jo. v. 5) 

Compared with St. Paul’s conception we may say that faith with St. John is 
FATT Comempiative and phil aoe aE SE Se ee 
~@uUnstastte— Tn the Apocalypse faith comes carer to fidelity y itis beltel 
rac (Rev. il. 13, 19; xiii. 10; xiv. 12; cf also mordsi. 5; ii. 

10, &c.). 

The distinctive use of ‘faith’ in the Epistle to the Hebrews is for faith in 

ite L the fulfilment of God’s promises, a firm belief of that which is still future and 
: unseen (éAm: Couévav indaracis, mpayparav édeyxos ov Breropévoy Heb. xi. 1). 

a This use not only runs through ch. xi, but is predominant in all the places 
where the word occurs (Heb. iv.a; vi. 1: x. 2a f.; xii. a; xiii. 7): it is not 
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found in St. Paul of promises the fulfilment of which is still future (for this 
he prefers amis : cf. Rom. viii. 25 ei 58 8 od BAétopev EdmiCoper, dv bmopovijs 
Gmexdexdpueba). St. Paul does however use ‘ faith’ for the confidence of O.T. 
_Saints in the fulfilment of particular promises made to them (so of Abraham 
in Rom. iv). . 

Going outside the N. T. it is natural that the use of ‘faith’ should be 
meither so high nor so definite. Still the word is found, and frequently 
enough to show that the idea ‘ was in the air’ and waiting only for an object 
worthy of it. ‘Faith’ enters rather largely into the eschatological teaching 
fespecting the Messianic time. Here it appears to have the sense of ‘ fidelity 
to the O. T. religion.’ In the Psalms of Solomom it is characteristic of the 
Messiah Himself: Ps. Sof. xvii. 45 rowatver 7d molumov Kupiov évy miare Kat 
&usaiocvvp. In the other Books if is characteristic of His subjects. Thus 
4 Ezr. vi. 28 floredit autem fides et vincetur corruptela; vii. 34 veritas stabtt 
et fides convalescet ; 44 (114) soluta est intemperantia, abscissa est incredu- 
hitas (=amoria). In Apoc. Baruch. and Assump. Moys. the word has this 
sense, but not quite in the same connexion: Ajoc. Bar. liv. 5 revelas ab- 
scondita immaculatis guiin fide sublecerunt se tibt et legi tuae; 21 glori- 
ficabis fideles tuxta fidem eorum; lix. 2 incredulis tormentum ignis reser- 
vatum , Ass. Moys. iv. 8 duae autem tribus permanebunt in praeposita fide, 
In Apoc. ar lvii. 2 we have it in the sense of faith in the prophecy of com- 
ing judgement: fides cudice futuri tunc gignebatur. Several times, in oppo- 
sition to the use in St. Paul, we find opera et fides combined, still in con- 
nexion with the ‘last things’ but retrospectively with reference to the life on 
earth. So 4 Ezraix. 7, 8 e¢ erit, omnis qui saluus factus fuertt et gui po- 
terit effugere per opera sua vel per fidem in qua credidit, ts relinguetur de 
praedictis periculis et videbit salutare meum in terra mea et in finibus 
mets ; Sill. 23 ipse custodibit gui in periculo inciderint, hi sunt gui habent 
opera et fidem ad Fortissimum, We might well believe that both these pas- 
sages were suggested, though perhaps somewhat remotely, by the verse of 
Habakkuk which St. Paul quotes. The same may be said of 5 Ezr. xv. 3, 
4 nec turbent te incredulitates dicentium, quoniam omnis incredulus in in- 
credulttate sua morietur (Libb, Apocr. p. 645, ed. O. F. Fritzsche). 

Among all these various usages, in Canonical Books as well as Extra- 
canonical, the usage of St. Paul stands out markedly. It forms a climax to 
them ail with the single exception of St. John. There is hardly one of the 
ordinary uses which is not represented in the Pauline Epistles. To confine 
vurselves to Ep. to Romans; we have the wont leary used in the sense 
of ‘fidelity’ or ‘faithfulness? (the faithfulness God in performing His 
promises), Rom. ili. 3 ; else in the sense of a faith which is practically 
that of the miracle-worker, faith as the-gundation for the exercise of spiritual 
gifts, Rom. xii. 3, 6. We have iio a faith like that of Abraham in 
the fulfilment of the promises of whith he was the chosen recipient, Rom, iy. 
passim. The faith of Abraham however becomes something. more than 
a particular attitude in regard to particular promises; it 1 ‘a standing 
attitude, deliberate faith in God, the key-note of his character; in ch, iv. the 
last sense is constantly gliding into this. A faith like Abraham’s is typical of 
the Christsan’s faith, which has however both a lower sense and a higher: 
sometime (wit is in a general] sensestifevacceptance of Christianity, Rom. i. 
5; x. 8,17; xvi. 26; but it is ase at specially strong and confident 
acceptance, that firm planting of the character upon the service of Christ, 
which enables a man to disregard small scruples, Rom. xiv. 1 Bs Chak. 
17. The centre and mainspring of this higher form of faith is (aiid defined 
more exactly as ‘faith in Jesus Christ,’ Rom. iii. 22 q.v., 26. is is the 
crowning and characteristic sense with St. Paul; and it is really this which 
he has in view wherever he ascribes to faith the decisive significance which 
he does ascribe to it, even though the object is not expressed (as im i. 17 ; iii, 
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. 27 ff.; v. 1,2). We have seen that it is not merely assent or adhesion but 
enthusiastic adhesion, personal adhesion; the highest and most effective 
motive-power of which human character is capable. It is well to remember 
that St. Paul has all these meanings before him; and he glances from one to 
another as the hand of a violin-player runs over the strings of his violin, 


The Righteousness of God. 


The idea of the righteousness of God, imposing as it is in the 
development given to it in this Epistle, is by no means essentially 
a new one. It is one of those fundamental Biblical ideas which 
run through both Testaments alike and appear in a great variety of 
application. The Hebrew prophets were as far as possible from 
conceiving of the Godhead as a metaphysical abstraction. The 
I AM THAT I AM of the Book of Exodus is very different from 
the év7ws dv, the Pure Being, without attributes because removed 
from all contact with matter, of the Platonizing philosophers. The 
essential properties of Righteousness and Holiness which charac 
terized the Lord of all spirits contained within themselves the 
springs of aninfinite expansiveness. Having brought into existence 
a Being endowed with the faculty of choice and capable of right 
and wrong action they could not rest until they had imparted to 
that Being something of themselves. The Prophets and Psalmists 
of the Old Testament seized on this idea and gave it grand and 
far-reaching expression. We are apt not to realize until we come 
to look to what an extent the leading terms in this main pro- 
position of the Epistle had been already combined in the Old 
Testament. Reference has been made to the triple combination of 
‘righteousness,’ ‘salvation’ and ‘revelation’ in Ps. xcviii. [xcvii.] 2: 
similarly Is. lvi. ‘My salvation is near to come, and My righteous- 
ness to be revealed.’ The double combination of ‘righteousness’ 
and ‘salvation’ is more common. In Ps. xxiv. [xxiii] 5 it is 
slightly obscured in the LXX: ‘He shall receive a blessing from 
the Lord and righteousness (€Aenyoovvny) from the God of his 
salvation (apa Gcotv gwrypos airod).’ In the Second Part of Isaiah 
it occurs frequently: Is. xlv. 21-25 ‘ There is no God beside Me; 
a just God and a Saviour (dikatos cai awrnp). Look unto Me and 
be ye saved...the word is gone forth from My mouth in righteous- 

‘ness and shall not return (or righteousness is gone forth from My 
mouth, a word which shall not return R. V. marg.)... Only in 
the Lord shall one say unto Me is righteousness and strength.... - 
In the Lord shall all the seed of Israel be justified (dxé Kupiov 
SixaiwOjoovrar), and shall glory’: Is. xlvi. 13 ‘I bring near My 
righteousness; it shall not be far off, and My salvation shall not 
tarry: and I will place salvation in Zion for Israel My glory’: Is, 
li, 5, 6 ‘My righteousness is near, My salvation is gone forth... 
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My salvation shall be for ever, and My righteousness shall not be 
abolished.’ | . . 

_In all these passages the righteousness of God is conceived as 
“going forth,’ as projected from the Divine essence and realizing 
itself among men. In Is. liv. 17 it is expressly said, ‘Their 
righteousness [which] is of Me’; and in Is. xlv. 25 the process is 
described as one of justification (‘in the Lord shall all the seed of 
Israel be justified’: see above). In close attendance onthe 
righteousness of God is His salvation; where the one is the other 
immediately follows. 

These passages seem to have made a deep impression upon 
St. Paul. To him too it seems a necessity that the righteousness 
of God should be not only inherent but energizing, that it should 
impress and diffuse itself as an active force in the world. 

According to St. Paul the manifestation of the Divine righteous- 
mess takes a number of different forms. Four of these may be 
specified. (1) It is seen in the fidelity with which God fulfils His 
promises (Rom. iii. 3, 4). (2) It is seen in the punishment 
which God metes out upon sin, especially the great final punish- 
ment, the jydpa dpyas cai droxadtwews Sixaoxpicias tov Geod (Rom. 
ii. 5). Wrath is only the reaction of the Divine righteousness 
when it comes into collision with sin. (3) There is one signal mani- 
festation of righteousness, the nature of which it is difficult for us 
wholly to grasp, in the Death of Christ. We are going further 
than we have warrant for if we set the Love of God in opposition 
to His Justice; but we have the express warrant of Rom. iil. 25, 26 
for regarding the Death on Calvary as a culminating exhibition of 
the Divine nghteousness, an exhibition which in some mysterious 
way explains and justifies the apparent slumbering of Divine re- 
sentment against sin. The inadequate punishment hitherto in- 
flicted upon sin, the long reprieve which had been allowed man- 
kind to induce them to repent, all looked forward as it were to that 
culminating event. Without it they could not have been; but the 
shadow of it was cast before, and the prospect of it made them 
possible. (4) There is a further link of connexion between what is 
said as to the Death of Christ on Calvary and the leading pro- 
position laid down in these verses (i. 16, 17) as to a righteousness 
of God apprehended by faith, The Death of Christ is of the 
nature of a sacrifice (ev r@ avrov afpar:) and acts as an Aaoripior 
(iii. 25 q. v.) by virtue of which the Righteousness of God which 
reaches its culminating expression in it becomes capable of wide 
diffusion amongst men. This is the great ‘going forth’ of the 
Divine Righteousness, and it embraces in its scope all believers. 
The essence of it, however, is—at least at first, whatever it may be 
ultimately—that it consists not in making men actually righteous 
but in ‘ justifying’ or treating them as if they were righteous. 
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Here we reach a fundamental conception with St. Paul, and one 
which dominates all this part of the Epistle to the Romans, so that 
it may be well to dwell upon it in some detail. 

We have seen that a process of transference or conversion 
takes place; that the righteousness of which St. Paul speaks, though 
it issues forth from God, ends in a state or condition of man. How 
could this be?) The name which St. Paul gives to the process 
is duaiwots (iv. 25, v. 18). More often he uses in respect to 
it the verb Sixcaotcba (iii, 24, 28, V. 1, 9, viii. 30, 33). The full 
phrase is ducaoidca éx micrews: which means that the believer, by 
virtue of his faith, is ‘accounted or treated as if he were righteous’ 
in the sight of God. More even than this: the person so ‘ac- 
counted righteous’ may be, and indeed is assumed to be, not 
actually righteous, but doe@7s (Rom. iv. §), an offender against 
God. 

There is something sufficiently startling in this. ‘The Christian 
life is made to have its beginning in a fiction. No wonder that 
the fact is questioned, and that another sense is given to the words 
—that daotcOa is taken to imply not the attribution of righteous- 
ness in idea but an imparting of actual righteousness. The facts 
of language, however, are inexorable: we have seen that dicatody, 
diucavcodedas have the first sense and not the second; that they are 
rightly said to be ‘forensic’; that they have reference to a judicial 
verdict, and to nothing beyond. To this conclusion we feel bound 
to adhere, even though it should follow that the state described 
is (if we are pressed) a fiction, that God is regarded as dealing 
with men rather by the ideal standard of what they may be than by 
the actual standard of what they are. What this means is that 
when a man makes a great change such as that which the first 
Christians made when they embraced Christianity, he is allowed 
to start on his career with a clean record; his sin-stained past 
is not reckoned against him. The change is the great thing; it 
is that at which God looks. As with the Prodigal Son in the 
parable the breakdown of his pride and rebellion in the one cry, 
‘Father, I have sinned’ is enough. The father does not wait 
to be gracious. He does not put him upon a long term of 
probation, but reinstates him at once in the full privilege of 
sonship, The justifying verdict is nothing more than the ‘best 
robe’ and the ‘ring’ and the ‘fatted calf’ of the parable (Luke 
xv. 22 f.), 

When the process of Justification is thus reduced to its simplest 
elements we see that there is after all nothing so very strange 
about it. It is simply Forgiveness, Free Forgiveness. The Parable 
of the Prodigal Son is a picture of it which is complete on two 
of its sides, as an expression of the attitude of mind required in 
the sinner, and of the reception accorded to him by God. Ta 
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insist that it must also be complete in a negative sense, and that 
it excludes any further conditions of acceptance, because no such 
conditions are mentioned, is to forget the nature of a parable. 
t would be as reasonable to argue that the father would be 
indifferent to the future conduct of the son whom he has recovered 
because the curtain falls upon the scene of his recovery and is 
not again lifted. By pressing the argument from silence in this | 
way we should only make the Gospels inconsistent with them- 
selves, because elsewhere they too (as we shall see) speak of 
further conditions besides the attitude and temper of the sinner. 

We see then that at bottom and when we come to the essence of 
things the teaching of the Gospels is not really different from the 
teaching of St. Paul. It may be said that the one is tenderly and 
pathetically human where the other is a system of Jewish Scho- 
lasticism. But even if we allow the name it is an encouragement 
to us to seek for the simpler meaning of much that we may be 
inclined to call ‘scholastic.’ And we may also by a little inspection 
discover that in following out lines of thought which might come 
under this description St. Paul is really taking up the threads of 
grand and far-reaching ideas which had fallen from the Prophets 
of Israel and had never yet been carried forwards to their legitimate 
issues. The Son of Man goes straight, as none other, to the 
heart of our common humanity; but that does not exclude the 
right of philosophizing or theologizing on the facts of religion, and 
that is surely not a valueless theology which has such facts as its 
foundation. 

What has been thus far urged may serve to mitigate the apparent 
strangeness of St. Paul’s doctrine of Justification. But there is 
much more to be said when we come to take that doctrine with 
its context and to put it in its proper place in relation to the whole 
system. 

In the first place it must be remembered that the doctrine belongs 
strictly speaking only to the beginning of the Christian’s career. 
It marks the initial stage, the entrance upon the way of life. It 
was pointed out a moment ago that in the Parable of the Prodigal 
Son the curtain drops at the readmission of the prodigal to his 
home. We have no further glimpse of his home life. To isolate 
the doctrine of Justification is to drop the curtain at the same 
place, as if the justified believer had no after-career to be re- 
corded. 

But St. Paul does not so isolate it. He takes it up and follows 
every step in that after-career till it ends in the final glory (obs 8¢ 
txaiwoe, tovrovs kai édd£ace viii. 30). We may say roughly that 
the first five chapters of the Epistle are concerned with the doctrine 
of Justification, in itself (i. 16—iii. 30), in its relation to leading 
features of the Old Covenant (iii. g1—iv. 25) and in the conse- 
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quences which flowed from it (v. 1-21). But with ch. vi another 
factor is introduced, the Mystical Union of the Christian with the 
Risen Christ. This subject is prosecuted through three chapters, 
vi-viii, which really cover (except perhaps the one section vii. 
q-25)—and that with great fulness of detail—the whole career 
of the Christian subsequent to Justification. We shall speak of 
the teaching of those chapters when we come to them. 

It is no doubt an arguable question how far these later chapters 
can rightly be included under the same category as the earlier. 
Dr. Liddon for instance summarizes their contents as ‘ Justification 
considered subjectively and in its effects upon life and conduct. 
Moral consequences of Justification. (A) The Life of Justification 
and sin (vi. 1-14). (B) The Life of Justification and the Mosaic 
Law (vi. 15—vii. 25). (C) The Life of Justification and the work 
of the Holy Spirit (viii.)” The question as to the legitimacy of 
this description hangs together with the question as to the meaning 
of the term Justification. If Justification=/ustita tnfusa as well 
as tmputa/a, then we need not dispute the bringing of chaps. vi—viii 
under that category. But we have given the reasons which compel 
us to dissent from this view. The older Protestant theologians dis- 
tinguished between Justification and Sanctification; and we think 
that they were right both in drawing this distinction and im 
referring chaps. vi-viii to the second head rather than to the first. 
On the whole St. Paul does keep the two subjects separate from 
each other; and it seems to us to conduce to clearness of thought 
to keep them separate. 

At the same time we quite admit that the point at issue is rather 
one of clearness of thought and convenience of thinking than 
anything more material. Although separate the two subjects run 
up into each other and are connected by real links. There is an 
organic unity in the Christian life. Its different parts and functions 
are no more really separable than the different parts and functions 
of the human body. And in this respect there is a true analogy 
between body and soul. When Dr. Liddon concludes his note 
(p. 18) by saying, ‘Justification and sanctification may be dis- 
tinguished by the student, as are the arterial and nervous systems 
in the human body; but in the living soul they are coincident and 
inseparable,’ we may cordially agree. The distinction between 
Justification and Sanctification or between the subjects of chaps. 
i. 16—v, and chaps. vi-viii is analogous to that between the arterial 
and nervous systems; it holds good as much and no more—no 
more, but as much. 

A further question may be raised which the advocates of the 
view we have just been discussing would certainly answer in the 
affirmative, viz. whether we might not regard the whole working 
out of the influences brought to bear upon the Christian in chaps. 
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vi-viii, as yet a fifth great expression of the Righteousness of God 
as energizing amongst men. We too think that it might be so 
regarded. It stands quite on a like footing with other manifes- 
tations of that Righteousness. All that can be said to the con- 
trary is that St. Paul himself does not explicitly give it this 
name. 


THE UNIVERSAL NEED: FAILURE OF 
THE GENTILES. 


I.18-32. This revelation of Righteousness, issuing forth 
from God and embracing man, has a dark background in 
that other revelation of Divine Wrath at the gross wickea- 
ness of men (ver. 18). 

There are three stages: (1) the knowledge of God which 
all might have from the character tmprinted upon Creation 
(vv. 19-20); (2) the deliberate ignoring of this knowledge 
and idle speculation ending in idolatry (vv. 21-23); (3) the 
judicial surrender of those who provoke God by idolatry to 
every kind of moral degradation (vv. 24-32). 


% This message of mine is the one ray of hope for a doomed 
world. The only other revelation, which we can see all around 
us, is a revelation not of the Righteousness but of the Wrath 
of God breaking forth—or on the point of breaking forth—from 
heaven, like the lightning from a thundercloud, upon all the 
countless offences at once against morals and religion of which 
mankind are guilty. They stifle and suppress the Truth within 
them, while they go on still in their wrong-doing (ev ddu.). 7° It is 
not merely ignorance. All that may be known of God He has 
revealed in their hearts and consciences. ™For since the world 
has been created His attributes, though invisible in themselves, 
are traced upon the fabric of the visible creation. I mean, His 
Power to which there is no beginning and those other attributes 
which we sum up under the common name of Divinity. 

So plain is all this as to make it impossible to escape the 
responsibility of ignoring it. “The guilt of men lay not in their 
ignorance; for they had a knowledge of God. But in spite of 
that knowledge, they did not pay the homage due to Him as 
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God: they gave Him no thanks; but they gave the rein to futile 
speculations; they lost all intelligence of truth, and their moral 
sense was obscured. ™ While they boasted of their wisdom, they 
were turned to folly. “In place of the majesty of the Eternal 
God, they worshipped some fictitious representation of weak and 
perishable man, of bird, of quadruped or reptile. 

* Such were the beginnings of idolatry. And as a punishment 
for it God gave them up to moral corruption, leaving them to 
follow their own depraved desires wherever they might lead, even 
to the polluting of their bodies by shameful intercourse. *° Repro- 
bates, who could abandon the living and true God for a sham 
divinity, and render divine honours and ritual observance to the 
creature, neglecting the Creator (Blessed be His name for ever !). 

* Because of this idolatry, 1 repeat, God gave them up to the 
 vilest passions. Women behaved like monsters who had forgotten 
their sex. * And men, forsaking the natural use, wrought shame 
with their own kind, and received in their here degradation 
a punishment such as they deserved. 

*® They refused to make God their study: and as her rejected 
Him, so He rejected them, giving them over to that abandoned 
mind which led them into acts disgraceful to them as men: 
* replete as they were with every species of wrong-doing; with 
active wickedness, with selfish greed, with thorough inward de- 
pravity : their hearts brimming over with envy, murderous thoughts, 
quarrelsomeness, treacherous deceit, rank ill-nature; backbiters, 
*%®slanderers; in open defiance of God, insolent in act, arrogant in 
thought, braggarts in word towards man; skilful plotters of evil, 
bad sons, “dull of moral apprehension, untrue to their word, 
void of natural duty and of humanity: *? Reprobates, who, knowing 
full well the righteous sentence by which God denounces death 
upon all who act thus, are not content with doing the things which 
He condemns themselves but abet and applaud those who practise 
them. 

18. There is general agreement as to the structure of this 
part of the Epistle. St. Paul has just stated what the Gospel 
is; he now goes on to show the necessity for such a Gospel. 
The world is lost without it. Following what was for a Jew 


the obvious division, proof is given of a complete break-down in 
tegard to righteousness (i) en the part of the Gentiles, (ii) on the 
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part of the Jews. The summary conclusion of the whole section 
i, 18—-ili. 20 is given in the two verses ili. 19, 20: it is that the 
whole world, Gentile and Jew alike, stands guilty before God. 
Thus the way is prepared for a further statement of the means of 
removing that state of guilt offered in the Gospel. 


Marcion retained ver. 18, omitting @cod, perhaps through some accident 
on his own part or in the MS. which he copied (Zahn, wt “sups p- 516; the 
rather important cursive 47 has the same omission), The-rest of the chapter 
with ii. 1 he seems to have excised. He may have been jealous of this 
trenchant attack upon the Gentiles. 


*Aroxahuwterat. How is this revelation made? Is the reference 
to the Final Judgement, or to the actual condition, as St. Paul 
saw it, of the heathen world? Probably not to either exclusively, 
but to both in close combination. The condition of the world 
seems to the Apostle ripe for judgement; he sees around him 
on all hands signs of the approaching end. In the latter half 
of this chapter St. Paul lays stress on these signs: he develops 
the aroxadvmrerat, present. In the first half of the next chapter 
he brings out the final doom to which the signs are pointing. 
Observe the links which connect the two sections: dmoxahtmrera 
i 18 = dwoxdduys ii 5; Spyy i, 18, ii, 5,85; davamoddynros i. 20, 
ae & 

épy} Geos. (1) In the CO. T. the conception of the Wrath of 
God has special reference to the Covenant-relation. It is inflicted 
either (2) upon Israelites for gross breach of the Covenant (Lev. 
x. 1, 2 Nadab and Abihu; Num. xvi. 33, 46 ff. Korah; xxv. 3 
Baal-peor), or (8) upon non-Israelites for oppression of the Chosen 
People (Jer. Lh 11-17; ‘ Ezek. xxxvi. 5). (2) In the prophetic 
Writings this infliction of ‘wrath’ is graduall} concentrated upon 
“a ent, the Day of the Lord (Is. ii. ro-22, &c.; 


eph. il. 8 fi.). (3) 3) Hence 
‘the N._T. use seems roe natty ifTor ante @éther, es x. chatological : 


, Matt. iii. 7; 1 Thess. i. 10; Rom. ii. 5, on Rev vi 16, ay 
Even 1 Thess. ii. 16 does not seem to be an exception: the state 
of the Jews seems to St. Paul to be only a foretaste of the final 
woes. See on this subject esp. Ritschl, Rechifertigung u. Versdh- 
nung, ii. 124 ff. ed. 2. 






Similarly Euthym.-Zig. "AwoxaAdwrer ac &.r.A. by huépa Snrovdre kpicews. 
We must remember however that St. Paul regarded the Day of Judgement as 
near at hand. 


dv ddixia, : living i in SaDie BECOME the while’ Moule. 

aateydvtwy. Karéexew = (i) ‘to hold fast’ LK. vili.15; 1 Cor. xi. 2, 
xv. 2, &C.; (ii) ‘to hold down,’ ‘hold in check’ 2 Thess. ii. 6, 7, 
where 7d xaréxov, 6 xatéxov==the force of [Roman] Law and Order 
by which Antichrist is restrained: similarly here but in a bad 
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sense; it is the truth whics ts ‘held down,’ hindered, thwarted, 
checked in its free and expansive operation. 

19. Sién: a/ways in Gk. Test. = ‘because.’ There are three uses : 
(i) for 8° 6 re = propler guod, guamobrem, ‘ wherefore,’ introducing 
a consequence ; (ii) for S:a rodro Ore = proplerea quod, or guia, 
‘because,’ giving a reason for what has gone before ; (iii) from 
Herod. downwards, but esp. in later Gk. = dr, ‘that.’ 

TD yrearéy. This is a similar case to that of evodwGncoua above : 
yrocrds in Scripture generally (both LXX and N. T.) means as 
arule ‘known’ (e.g. Acts i. 19, ii. 14, xv. 18, &c.); but it does 
not follow oat it may not be used in the stricter sense of 
‘knowable, ‘what may be known’ (‘the intelligible nature’ 
. T. H. Green, Zhe Witness of God, p. 4) where the context favours 
that sense: so Orig. Theoph. Weiss. Gif., against Chrys. Mey. 
De W. Va. There is the more room for this stricter use here 
as the word does not occur elsewhere in St. Paul and the induction 
does not cover his writings. 

év adtois, ‘within them.’ St. Paul repeatedly uses this preposi- 
tion where we might expect a different one (cf. Gal. i. 16; Rom. 
ii. 15): any revelation must pass through the human conscious- 
ness: so Mey. Go. Oltr. Lips., not exactly as Gif. (‘in their very 
nature and constitution as men’) or Moule (‘ among them).’ 


Compare also Luther, Table Talk, Aph. dxlix: ‘Melanchthon discoursing 
with Luther touching the prophets, who continually boast thus: “‘ Thus saith 
the Lord,” asked whether God in person spoke with them or no. Luther 
replied; ‘‘ They were very holy, spiritual people, who seriously contemplated 
upon holy and divine things: therefore God spake with them in their 
consciences, which the prophets held as sure and certain revelations.”’ 

It is however possible that allowance should be made for the wider 
Hebraistic use of év, as in the phrase Aadciv éy rim (Habak. ii. 1 dmoamo- 
wetow tov ldev ri AGAnGE ey guol: cf. Zech. i. 9, 13, 14, 19; ii. 33 iv. 4, 53 
v. 5,10; vi. 4; also 4 Ezr. v. 15 angelus gut loguebatur in me. In that 
case too much stress must not be laid on the preposition as describing an 
internal process. At the same time the analogy of Aadciv éy does not cover 
the very explicit gavepdv éorwy év airois: and we must remember that 
St. Paul is writing as one who had himself an ‘abundance of revelations’ 
(2 Cor. xii. 7), and uses the language which corresponded to his owa 
experience. 


20. dvd xricews néopov. Gif. is inclined to translate this ‘from 
the created universe,’ ‘creation’ (in the sense of ‘things created’) 
being regarded as the source of knowledge: he alleges Vulg. 
@ creatura mundi. But it is not clear that Vulg. was intended 
to have this sense; and the parallel phrases dm’ apyjs xécpou 
(Matt. xxiv. 21), ano xaraBoXis xéopov (Matt. xxv. 34; Luke xi. 50; 
Rev. xiii. 8; xvii. 8), da’ dpxiis xrivews (Mark x. 6; xiii. 19; 2 Pet. 
iii. 4), seem to show that the force of thi Srep. is rather #emporal, 
‘ since the creation of the universe’ (dp’ ad xpdvov & dpatis éxricOy 
wéonos Euthym.-Zig.). The idea of knowledge being derived from 


/ 
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the fabric of the created world is in any case contained in the 
context. 

, xricews: see Lft. Col. p. 214. eriois has three senses: (i) the 
act of creating (as here); (ii) the result of that act, whether (a) the 
aggregate of created things (Wisd. v. 18; xvi. 24; Col. i. 15 and 
probably Rom. viii. 19 ff.); or (8) a creature, a single created thing 
(Heb. iv. 13, and perhaps Rom. viii. 39, q. v.). 

xafopdrat: commonly explained to mean ‘are clearly seen’ 
(xara with intensive force, as in karapavOavew, xatavoeiv); 80 Fri. 
Grm.-Thay. Gif. &c. It may however relate rather to the direction 
of sight, ‘are surveyed,’ ‘contemplated’ (‘are under observation’ 
Moule). Both senses are represented in the two places in which 
the word occurs in LXX: (i) in Job x. 4 4 Samep Bpords bpa xabopas 
(ii) in Num, xxiv. 2 Badadp ... xadop@ rov “Iopajd éorparomedevxdra 
gara duaAds. 

Gidios: didiérns is a Divine attribute in Wisd. ii. 23 (v.1, see 
below); cf. also Wisd. vii. 26 dwrds didiou, Jude 6. 

The argument from the nature of the created world to the 
character of its Author is as old as the Psalter, Job and Isaiah: 
Pss. xix. 1; xciv. 9; cxliii. 5; Is. xlii. 5; xlv. 18; Job xii. 9; 
XXVi. 14; Xxxvi. 24 ff.; Wisd. ii. 23; xiii. 1,5, &c. It is common 
to Greek thought as well as Jewish: Arist. De Mundo 6 adeapnros 
Gn’ abray trav épywv Oewpcira [6 Geds| (Lid.). This argument is very 
fully set forth by Philo, De Praem. et Poen. 4 (Mang. ii. 418). 
After describing the order and beauty of Nature he goes on: 
‘ Admiring and being struck with amazement at these things, they 
arrived at a conception consistent with what they had seen, that 
all these beauties so admirable in their arrangement have not come 
into being spontaneously (ov« dmravroparicbévra yéeyovev), but are the 
work of some Maker, the Creator of the world, and that there must 
needs be a Providence (mpévoav); because it is a law of nature 
that the Creative Power (ré memomxés) must take care of that which 
has come into being. But these admirable men superior as they 
are to all others, as I said, advanced from below upwards as if 
by a kind of celestial ladder guessing at the Creator from His 
works by probable inference (ofa d:d revos odpaviov kXipaxos amd tev 
€oyor eixdrt Aoytop@ oroxaoduevor tov Snpuovpydv). 

Gedtns: Gcdrns = Divine Personality, dedérns = Divine nature and 
properties: dtvauis is a single attribute, Gewdrys is a summary term 
for those other attributes which constitute Divinity: the word 
appears in Biblical Gk. first in Wisd, xviii. g rov ris Oewdryros vépov 
éy dpovoia dtéOevro, 

Didymus (77em. ii. 11; Migne, P. G. xxxix. 664) accuses the heretics of 

reading Oeé77s here, and it is found in one MS., P. 

It is certainly somewhat strange that so general a term as @e:drs should 


be combined with a term denoting a particular attribute like duvajus. To 
meet this difficulty the attempt has been made to narrow down Gedrys te 
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the signification of 3éfa, the divine glory or splendour. It is suggested 
that this word was not used because it seemed inadequate to describe the 
uniqueness of the Divine Nature (Rogge, Dee Amschauungen d. Ap. Pauless 
von d. religios-sittl. Charakt. d. Heidentums, Leipzig, 1888, p. 10 £) 


eis 73 elvat: eis 7d denotes here not direct and primary purpose 
but indirect, secondary or conditional purpose. God did not 
design that man should sin; but He did design that if they sinned 
they should be without excuse: on His part all was done to 
give them a sufficient knowledge of Himself. Burton however 
(Moods and Tenses, § 411) takes eis 1d here as expressing not 

urpose but result, because of the causal clause which follows. 
‘This clause could be forced to an expression of purpose only by 
supposing an ellipsis of some such expression as kal otras cioiv, 
and seems therefore to require that «is rd elva be interpreted as 
‘expressing result.’ There is force in this reasoning, though the use 
of eis ré for mere result is not we believe generally recognized. 

21. dddfacav. do€afw is one of the words which show a deepened 
significance in their religious and Biblical use. In classical Greek 
‘nm accordance with the slighter sense of éd£a it merely = ‘to form 
an opinion about’ (dofafduevos dduxos, ‘held to be unrighteous,’ 
Plato, Rep. 588 B) ; then later with a gradual rise of signification 
‘to do honour to’ or ‘ praise’ (ém dpery Sedogacpévor dvdpes Polyb. 
VI. iii. 10). And so in LXX and N.T. witha varying sense accord- 
ing to the subject to whom it is applied: (4) Of the honour done by 
man to man (Esth. iii. 1 eddfacev 6 BaowWeds “Apraképtns *Audy); 
(ii) Of that which is done by man to God (Lev. x. 3 & mdon rH 
auvayoyn SofacOncopa) ; (iii) Of the glory bestowed on man by God 
(Rom. viii. 30 obs dé edixateoe, rovrous kai éddéage) ; (iv) In a sense 
specially characteristic of the Gospel of St. John, of the visible 
manifestation of the glory, whether of the Father by His own act 
(Jo. xii. 28), or of the Son by His own act (Jo. xi. 4), or of the Son 
by the act of the Father (Jo. vii. 39; xii. 16, 23, &c.), or of the 
Father by the Incarnate Son (Jo. xiii. 31; xiv. 13; Xvil. 1, 4, &c.). 
_ éuatadyooy, ‘were frustrated,’ ‘rendered futile.’ In LXX ra 
pdraa = ‘idols’ as ‘things of nought. The two words occur 
together in 2 Kings xvii. 15 xat émopevOncay Grice tay pataiwy cal 
eparaménoay. 

Stadoyropots: as usually in LXX and N. T. in a bad sense of 
‘ perverse, self-willed, reasonings or speculations’ (cf. Hatch, Zs. 
in Bibl. Gk. p. 8). 


Comp. Enoch xcix. 8, 9 ‘ And they will become godless by reason of the 
foolishness of their hearts, and their eyes will be blinded through the fear of 
their hearts and through visions in their dreams. Through these they will 
become godless and fearful, because they work all their works in a lie and 
they worship a stone.’ 


xapSia : the most comprehensive term for the human faculties, 
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the seat of feeling (Rom. ix. 2; x. 1); will (1 Cor. iv. 5; vii. 37; 
cf. Rom. xvi. 18); thoughts (Rom. x. 6, 8). Physically «apdia 
belongs to the owddyyva (2 Cor. vi. 11, 12); the conception of its 
fGnctions being connected with the Jewish idea that life resided in 
the blood: morally it is neutral in its character, so that it may be 
either the home of lustful desires (Rom. i. 24), or of the Spirit 
(Rom. v. 5). . 
23. 7ANagavy éy: an imitation of a Heb. construction: cf. Ps. 
evi. (cv.) 20 ; also for the expression Jer. ii. 11 (Del. ad doc.) &c. 
' 8é&av = ‘manifested perfection” See on iii. 23. 


Comp. with this verse Philo, Vé#t. Mos. iii. 20 (Mang. il. 161) ef wdy 
GA707 Oedv karadirdvres ToUs Pevdavdpous <dnpovpynoav, POapTais gat yeynrais 
ovcias Ty TOU dyevnTou Kal GpOdprov rpéapnow émpnpicaytes: also De Horses. 
28 (Mang. i. 374) map’ 8 nal OcomAaoTeiy dptdpevos dyahpdares wat foavar Kal 
@rAoy pvpioy dgidpupdraw saais diapdpos rerexvitevpivew KarémAnoe Thy 
olkoupevay . . . KaTeipydcato 70 évayTiov of mpocedédunoev, dvti dotdryros 
dcéBaay—rd yap wodvbeoy év rats THY appdvav puxais dOedrns, Kal Oeod Tips 
Groyovaw of ra Ovntda Cehoavres—ots ovw einpKecer HAlov nal ceAHVNS . . 
elxévas SiaTAdcacOa, GAA’ H5n wal GAdyoss (wos wal purois TRS TAY dpOdpraw 
Tins peTedSooay, - 


24. wapéSwxev: three times repeated, here, in ver. 26 and in 
ver. 28. These however do not mark so many distinct stages in 
the punishment of the heathen; it is all one stage. Idolatry leads 
to moral corruption which may take different forms, but in all is 
a proof of God’s displeasure. Gif. has proved that the force ol 
napédoxev is not merely permissive (Chrys. Theodrt. Euthym.-Zig.* ), 
through God permitting men to have their way; or privaitve, 
through His withdrawing His gracious aid; but judrcza/, the appro- 
priate punishment of their defection: it works automatically, one 
evil leading to another by natural sequence. 


This is a Jewish doctrine: Pirgé Aboth, iv. 2 ‘ Every fulfilment of duty is 
rewarded by another, and every transgression is punished by another’; Shad- 
bath 104° ‘ Whosoever strives to keep himself pure receives the power to do 
so, and whosoever will be impure to him is it [the door of vice] throwr 
open’; Jerus. Talmud, ‘He who erects a fence round himself is fenced, and 
he who gives himself over is given over’ (from Delitzsch, Notes on Heb, 
Version of Ep. to Rom.). The Jews held that the heathen because of their 
rejection of the Law were wholly abandoned by God; the Holy Spirit waa 
withdrawn from them (Weber, A/ésyw. Theol. p. 66). 


év adtrois SA BC D*, several cursives; ¢» €avrois DOEFGKLP, 
&c., printed editions of Fathers, Orig. Chrys. Theodrt-, Vulg. (a 
contumelits adficiant corpora sua in ipsis). ‘The balance is strongly 


® Similarly Adrian, an Antiochene writer (c. 440 A.D.) in his Eloaywy) els 
rds Oelas ypapés, a classified collection of figures and modes of speech em- 
ployed in Holy Scripture, refers this verse to the head Tijy ént réiv dvOpwntvew 
wanav ovyxupnow 798 Geod ws apafw avrod Acyes’ émudh nwdvgas duvdpevon, 
S0tro ob moLKk. : 
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in favour of atrois, With this reading dripdfeobar is pass., and és 
abvrois = ‘among them’: with é» éavrois, arm. is mid. (as Vulg.). 

On the forms, airod, atrot and éavrod see Buttmann, Gr. of NV. 7. Gk. (tr. 
Thayer) p. 111; Hort, /#trod., Notes on Orthography. p. 144. 

In N. T. Greek there is a tendency to the disuse of strong reflexive forms. 
Simple possession is most commonly expressed by avrod, airs, &c.: only 
where the reflexive character is emphasized (not merely susm, but susem 
ipstss) is éavrod used (hence the importance of such phrases as rdv éavTow 
vidy wéwas Rom. viii. 3). Some critics have denied the existence in the 
N. T. of the aspirated atro@ : and it is true that there is no certain proof of 
aspiration (such: as the occurrence before it of ovx or an elided preposition; 
in early MSS. breathings are rare), but in a few strong cases, where the 
omission of the aspirate would be against all Greek usage, it is retained by 
WH. (e.g. in Jo. it. 24; Lk. xxiii. 12). 


25. otrwes: dors, often called ‘rel. of quality,’ (i) denotes 
a single object with reference to its kind, its nature, its capacities, 
its character (‘one who,’ ‘being of such a kind as that’); and thus 
(ii) it frequently makes the adjectival sentence assign a cause for 
the main sentence: it is used like gue, or guippe guz, with subj. 

Thy édyferav... 1h edder: abstr. for concrete, for row dAnOwdr 
Ocdv.. . Tois Wevdeot Ocois, cf. 1 Thess. i. g. 

éoeBdoOncay. This use of oeSdfecOa is an drat Aeydpevor; the 
common form is o¢Bec6as (see Va.). 

mapa Tov xticavra. = not merely ‘ more than the Creator’ (a force 
which the preposition might bear), but ‘passing dy the Creator 
altogether,’ ‘to the neglect of the Creator.’ 


Cf, Philo, De Mend. Opif. 2 (Mangey, i. 2) rude yap rdr wdopor padAov 
Tov Koopomody Gavpdacavres (Loesner). 


bs dor edkoyntés. Doxologies like this are of constant occurrence 
in the Talmud, and are a spontaneous expression of devout feeling 
called forth either by the thought of God’s adorable perfections or 
sometimes (as here) by the forced mention of that which reverence 
would rather hide. ; 

27. dwohapBdvorreg : arod.= (i) ‘to receive Jack’ (as in Luke vi. 
34); (ii) ‘to receive one’s due’ (as in Luke xxiii. 41); and so here, 

28. Boxipacay: Soxpdtw = (i) ‘to test’ (1 Cor. iii, 13, &c.); 
(ii) ‘to approve after testing’ (so here; and ii. 18; xiv. 22, &c.); 
similarly dddxpov = ‘rejected after testing,’ ‘reprobates.’ 

dv émyvece: éniyrwos = ‘ after knowledge’: hence (i) recogni- 
tion (vb. = ‘to recognize,’ Matt. vii. 16; xvii. 1a, &c.); (ii) ‘ad- 
vaneed’ or ‘further knowledge,’ ‘full knowledge.’ See esp. Sp. 
Comm. on 1 Cor. xiii. 12; Lft. on Phil. i. g. 

vouiv = the reasoning faculty, esp. as concerned with moral 
action, the intellectual part of conscience: vois and cumeidqois are 
combined in Tit. i. 15: vos may be either bad or good; for the 
good sense see Rom. xii. 3 ; Eph. iv. 23. 


\ 
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on. | KaGi}Kovra : a technical term with the Stoics, ‘ what is cakily 

fitting’; cf. also 2 Macc. vi. 4. 
~ 39. We must beware of attempting to force the catalogue 
which follows into a logical order, though here and there a certain 
amount of grouping is noticeable. The first four are general 
terms for wickedness ; then follows a group headed by the allitera- 
tive $9dvou, pdvouv, with other kindred vices; then two forms of 
backbiting; then a group in descending climax of sins of arro- 
gance; then a somewhat miscellaneous assortment, in which again 
alliteration plays a part. 

&S.xia : a comprehensive term, including all that follows. 

mwopveia: om. NABCK; probably suggested by similarity in 
sound to movnpia. 

wovnpia : contains the idea of ‘ ac#'ve mischief’ (Hatch, B26/. Gk. 
p- 77 f.; Trench, Syn. p. 303). Dr. T. K. Abbott (Zssays, p. 97) 
rather contests the assignment of this specific meaning to wovnpia ; 
and no doubt the use of the word is extremely wide: but where 
definition is needed it is in this direction that it must be sought. 

xaxta: as compared with wompia denotes rather inward vicious 
ness of disposition (Trench, Sya. p. 36 f.). 

The MSS. vary as to the order of the three words wovnpia, mAcovetiq, raxiq, 
WH. text RV. retain this order with BL, &c., Harcl. Arm., Bas. Greg. 
Nyss. a/.: Tisch. WH. marg. read wovnp. kak. wAcov, with NA, Pesh. a/. : 
WH. marg. also recognizes kak. wovnp. mAcov. with C, Boh. al. 

mAcovetta. On the attempt which is sometimes made to give to this word 
the sense of ‘impurity’ see Lft. on Col. iii. 5. The word itself means only 
‘selfish greed,’ which may however be exhibited under circumstances where 
impurity lies near at hand: e.g. in 1 Thess. iv. 6 wAcovexreiy is used of 
adultery, but rather as a wrong done to another than as a vice. 


naxonfeias: the tendency to put the worst construction upon 
everything (Arist. Rhe?. ii. 13; cf. Trench, Syn. p. 38). The word 
occurs several times in 3 and 4 Maccabees. 

80. Wbupiotds, karadddous. The idea of secresy is contained in 
the first of these words, not in the second: 6. susurratores 
Cypr. Lucif. Ambrstr. susurrones Aug. Vulg.; xarad. detractores 
Cypr. Aug. Vulg., detrectatores (detract-) Lucif. Ambrstr. ad. : 

Qeoorvyeis : may be either (i) passive, Deo odibiles Vulg.: so 
Mey. Weiss Fri. Oltr. Lips. Lid. ; on the ground that this is the 
constant meaning in class, Gk., where the word is not uncommon 3; 
or (ii) active, Det osores = abhorrentes Deo Cypr.: so Euthym.-Zig. 
(rovs rév edv picodvras), Tyn. and other English versions not derived 
from Vulg., also Gif. Go. Va., with some support from Clem, Rom. 
ad Cor. xxxv. 5, who in paraphrasing this passage uses eoorvyia 
clearly with an active signification, though he follows it by orvyyrod 
+o Oc. As one among a catalogue of vices this would give the 
more pointed sense, unless we might suppose that @coorvyeis had 
come to have a meaning like our ‘desperadoes.’ The three terms 
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which follow remind us of the bullies and braggarts ef the Eliza- 
bethan stage. For the distinction between them see Trench, Sya. 
Pp. 95 ff. 


It is well preserved in the Cyprianie Latin, iniseriost, superbé, dactantes sess. 
For the last phrase Lucif. has glordastes ; either would be better than the 
common rendering e/atos (Cod. Clarom. Cod. Boern. Ambrstr. Aug. Vulg.). 

Umepydavos. Mayor (on Jas. iv. 6) derives this word from the adjectival 
form dzepos (rather than iwép Trench) and gaivw, comparing éAagnBddos from 
Zdapos and B4AAw: he explains it as meaning ‘ conspicuous beyond others,’ 
‘outshining them,’ and so ‘ proud, ‘haughty’: see his note, and the exx. 
there quoted from Ecclus. and Pss. Sol. 

81. dovuvérous: dovvedjrous (‘ without conscience”) Euthym.-Zig. How 
closely the two words ovveois and ovveidnois are related will appear from 
Polyb. XVIII. xxvi. 13 ovdels ot tws obre pdptus eat! poBepds obrE KaTHyopos 
Sewvods ds % cuvecis 4 eyKaroKxovca Tails ExaoTaw Yvyais, [But is not this 
a gloss. on the text of Polyb.t It is found in the margin of Cod. Urbin.] 


écuvGérous, ‘ false to their engagements’ (cuvéjxa) ; cf. Jer. iii. 7, 
LXX. 

éondvSous after aorépyous (Trench, Sys. p. 95 ff.) is added 
from 2 Tim. iii. 3 [CK L P]. 

82. oitives : see on ver. 25 above. 

76 Sikatwna: prob. in the first instance (i) a declaration that 
a thing is Si«aoy |r Sixaiwpa rov véuov = ‘ that which the Law lays 
down as right,’ Rom. viii. 4]; hence, ‘an ordinance’ (Luke i. 6; 
Rom. ii. 26; Heb. ix. 1, ro); or (ii) ‘a declaration that a person 
is dcxawos, ‘a verdict of not guilty,’ fan acquittal’: so esp. in 
St. Paul (e.g. Rom. v. 16). _ But see also note on p. 31. 


éguyvévres : émywdosovres (B) 80, WH. marg. 


Tovouow ... cuvevsoxodct. There has been some disturbance of 
the text here: B, and apparently Clem. Rom., have mootyres ... 
auvevdoxoivres ; and so too DE Vulg. (am. fuld.) Orig.-lat. Lucif. 
and other Latin Fathers, but inserting, nom intellexerunt (ovx 
événoay D). WH. obelize the common text as prob. corrupt: they 
think that it involves an anticlimax, because to applaud an action 
in others is not so bad as to do it oneself; but from another point 
of view to set up a public opinion in favour of vice is worse than 
to yield for the moment to temptation (see the quotation from 
Apollinaris below). If the participles are wrong they have probably 
been assimilated mechanically to mpdocorres. Note that moi» = 
facere, to produce a certain result ; mpdcoew = agere, to act aa 
moral agent: there may be also some idea of repeated action. 

guveudoxotct denotes ‘hearty approval’ (Rendall on Acts xxii. 
20, in Expos. 1888, li. 209); cf. 1 Mace. i. 57 cuvevdoret ré vdn@ : 
the word occurs four times besides in N. T. (Luke, Epp. Paul.). 


dypsrepo 8% wovnpol, cat d wavdpfas, sat § ovvSpapdw. gov 82 woceit 
7 guvevdoxeiy yeipov riOnot wata vO AEyouevov, el EOewpers RAED THY, 
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ouvdrpexes air®. 5 piv ydp moan, pebdev rh ibe yrrdru rijs wpaf ears’ 
4 88 awevdoxar, terds dv rod wd8ovs, worypig ypheves, ovyrpixa TH wae 
(Apollinaris in Cramer’s Catena). 


“St, Paul's Description of the Condition of the 
Heathen World. 


It would be wrong to expect from St. Paul an investigation ot 
the origin of different forms of idolatry or a comparison of the 
morality of heathen religions, such as is now being instituted in the 
Comparative Science of Religion. For this it was necessary to 
wait for a large and comprehensive collection of data which has 
only become possible within the present century and is still far from 
complete. St. Paul looks at things with the insight of a religious 
teacher ; he describes facts which he sees around him; and he con- 
nects these facts with permanent tendencies of human nature and 
with principles which are apparent in the Providential government 
of the world. 

The Jew of the Dispersion, with the Law of Moses in his hand, 
could not but revolt at the vices which he found prevailing among 
the heathen. He turned with disgust from the circus and the 
theatre (Weber, Alisyn. Theol. pp. 58, 68). He looked upon the 
heathen as given over especially to sins of the flesh, such as those 
which St. Paul recounts in this chapter. So far have they gone as 
to lose their humanity altogether and become like brute beasts 
(tb2d. p. 67 f.). The Jews were like a patient who was sick but 
with hope of recovery. Therefore they had a law given to them to 
be a check upon their actions. The Heathen were like a patient 
who was sick unto death and beyond all hope, on whom therefore 
the physician put no restrictions (s#d. p. 69). 

The Christian teacher brought with him no lower standard, and 
his verdict was not less sweeping. ‘The whole world,’ said St. 
John, ‘lieth in wickedness,’ rather perhaps, ‘in [the power of] the 
Wicked One’ (1 Jo. v. 19), And St. Paul on his travels must 
have come across much to justify the denunciations of this chapter. 
He saw that idolatry and licence went together. He knew that 
the heathen myths about their gods ascribed to them all manner 
of immoralities. The lax and easy-going anthropomorphism of 
Hellenic religion and the still more degraded representations, with 
at times still more degraded worship, of the gods of Egypt and the 
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East, were thrown into dark relief by his own severe conception of 
the Divine Holiness. It was natural that he should give the 
account he does of this degeneracy. The lawless fancies of men 
invented their own divinities. Such gods as these left them free to 
follow their own unbridled passions. And the Majesty on High, 
angered at their wilful disloyalty, did not interfere to check their 
downward career. 

It is all literally true. The human imagination, following its 
own devices, projects even into the Pantheon the streak of evil by 
which it is itself disfigured. And so the mischief is made worse, 
because the worshipper is not likely to rise above the objects of 
his worship. It was in the strict sense due to supernatural infiu- 
ence that the religion of the Jew and of the Christian was kept 
clear of these corrupt and corrupting features. The state of the 
Pagan world betokened the absence, the suspension or with- 
holding, of such supernatural influence; and there was reason 
enough for the belief that it was judicially inflicted. 

At the same time, though in this passage, where St. Paul is 
measuring the religious forces in the world, he speaks without 
limitation or qualification, it is clear from other contexts that con- 
demnation of the insufficiency of Pagan creeds did not make him 
shut his eyes to the good that there might be in Pagan characters. 
In the next chapter he distinctly contemplates the case of Gentiles 
who being without law are a law unto themselves, and who find in 
their consciences a substitute for external law (ii 14, 15). He 
frankly allows that the ‘ uncircumcision which is by nature’ put to 
shame the Jew with all his greater advantages (ii. 26-29). We 
therefore cannot say that @ prior? reasoning or prejudice makes 
him untrue to facts. The Pagan world was not wholly bad. It 
had its scattered and broken lights, which the Apostle recognizes 
with the warmth of genuine sympathy. But there can be equally 
little doubt that the moral condition of Pagan civilization was such 
as abundantly to prove his main proposition, that Paganism was 
unequal to the task of reforming and regenerating mankind. 

There is a monograph on the subject, which however does not 
add much beyond what lies fairly upon the surface: Rogge, Dat 
Anschauungen d. Ap. Paulus von d@, religtés-sittlichen Charakier é 
Hetdentums, Leipzig, 1888. 
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Ifthe statements of St. Paul cannot be taken at once as supplying the place 
ef scientific inquiry from the side of the Comparative History of Religion, so 
weither can they be held to furnish data which can be utilized just as they 
stand by the historian. The standard which St. Paul applies is not that of 
the historian but of the preacher. He does not judge by the average level of 
moral attainment at different epochs but by the ideal standard of that which 
ought to be attained. A calm and dispassionate weighing of the facts, with 
due allowance for the nature of the authorities, will be found in Friedlander, 
Sttsengeschichie Roms, Leipzig, 1869-1871. 


Ose of the Book of Wisdom iss Chapter I. 


i. 18-32. In two places in Epist. to Romans, ch. i and ch. ix, there are 
¢lear indications of the use by the Apostle of the Book of Wisdom. Such 
indications are not wanting elsewhere, but we have thought it best to call 
attention to them especially at the points where they are most continuous and 
most striking. We begin by placing side by side the language of St. Paul 


and that of the earlier work by which it is illustrated. 


Romans, 
i. 80. va ydp dépara abrov dwd wvi- 
sews xédchow Tols TaNuao. voovpeva 
saloparas, 


4 


G ve dttses aéred Sévaus wal Oadrys 


els 76 elyas ab-rods dvarodoyhrove’ 


81. éyaradbnoav dy ois diahoyo- 
pots aitay, cal éoxoric6n  dovvevos 
@iTéy Kapdia. 

22. pageovres dyvaz copol éyapév- 
Oycer 


23. wal frdafay viv Bfay rot do 
Oaprov Gcov ev dpompari eixdvos pbap- 
vou dyvOpwmrov wal werewaw wal Terpa- 
sédew wal dpwerar. 


® The more recent editors as a rule 
tread id:érn70s with the uncials and 
Gen. i. 26f.; but it is byno means clear 
that they are right: Cod. 248 em- 
bodies very ancient elements and the 
context generally favours didiérn7os. 
It still would not be certain that St. 


@ # 


Wisdom. 


xii. 1. wat é« ray dpwyévew dyabiy 
ove ioxvoay eldévar Tov dvra ovTE Tols 
Epyos mpoaéxovres éméyvacay Tov 
TEXViTHY. 

xiii. 5. de yop peyé0ous «al kadAovis 
aricparav dvaddyas 6 ‘yeveaioupyds 
abrayv Gewpetras. 

il, 23. [6 Ocds Exrice .. . Tov GvOpe- 
wov ... elxdva ths ldias didiornTos * 
(Cod. 248 a/., Method. Athan. Epiph. ; 
iiérnros RAB, Clem.-Alex. &c.* 
troinaey. | 

Xvili. 9. Tov THs OadrnTOos vdpor. 

xiii. 8. wdduy 32 08d’ aizol auvyve- 
erol. 

xiii. 1. padrasot yap rayres dvOpatros 
voc, ols mupiy Oeod dyvacia +. 


xii, 24. wat ydp rev mAdvns édav 
uaxpotepov émAravndnoay Oeovs Yrodap- 
Bavovres ra Kal év (yos Ta éxOpav 
dripa, vynlay Bieny dppdvay Wevobev- 
res. 
xii. 1. 1d dpOapréy cov mvedpa, 

xiv. 8. 7d d¢ pOaprovy cds wvopd- 


xiii. 10. radaimapo: 52 wat év vexpois 
al édnides atra&y, ocirwes éeadrcoap 
Geods epya xeipav dvOpunaw, 


Paul had this passage in his mind. 

+ The parallel here is not quite 
exact. St. Paul says, ‘ They did know 
but relinquished their knowledge,’ 
Wisd. ‘They ought to have knowa 
but did not,’ 
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as. olrwes perpA\afay ri dane 
vou Bcod év TH Yevder, wal tceBdabye 
gav xol édhdrpevoay ry stige: wapd TOY 
svisayTa, 


24g. bd wepédweer x. 7, A, 
26. bia rovro wapéiawer a. ¥. A. 


29. wemAnpapévovs whan d&iclq, go- 
ynpia, mreovetia, Kaxia, peaTOUs POdvoy, 
gdvov, épdos, dérov, KaxonGetas, Yrbv- 
proTas, karadddous, OeooTvycis, UBpt- 
ords, tepnpdvous, dAaCdvas, épevperas 
waxOv, yovedow dedes, dovvérows, 
dew @érous, darépyous, ave epovas. 


~ [E. 18-83 


xiii. 13, 14. dwelxacer abrd elxon 
dO panov, 4 bin vi ebrede? Spolwoe 
até. 

xiii. 17 qq. os alcyiveras TG 
dyixy mpocharGr kal wept pir ipelas 
v0 doGeves émmadeira:, wept 82 (ars rd 
verpor afiot #.€. A. 

xiv. 11. &d rovro wal & «lidAas 
bOvar Emoxow) éora, Sr: by ericuans 
Geo els BEAvypa byernGnoar. 

Kiv. 21. 70 dxowwryrey dvopa 
wal gdAois wepréOecar. 

xiv. 12. dpx?) yap roprecas ¢ isivom 
eidAay, eBpeceas 52 adrar Plopa Cams. 

xiv. 16. elra bv xpévy xparvybéy +d 
daeBes E0os cis vouos Epudayxen. 

xiv. 23. <f7’ obw jjpeece Td wAava- 
e6ai wept Thy TOU QcouU yraow, GAG wal 
dy peydry (Gvres dyvolas wodéuy za 
rooalTa Kaxa elpnyny mpoca-yopevovery, 
23.) ydp rexroddvous rederas } xpugua 
puovipia 9} éuparcis efddAdrk\ew Oecpaw 
wmpous dyovres, 24. odre Blovs obre 
yapous Kabapots En puvddocovay, tre- 
pos & irepoy 4 Aoxay dvaipe? B vobctaw 
é5urG. 

25, savra 82 éwilt Exe: afua eal 
dvos wom} Kal SéA0s, PGopa, dmoria, 
Tapaxos, émiopxia, @6dpvBos ayalar, 
26. xdépiros durnoia, Yuyaw pacpuéds, 
yevéoews (sex) évadAayn, yapyaw dragia, 
pocxela wal doéryera. 


a7. 4} ydp tay dravipow «lodAew 
6pnoxela wayrTds dp caxod sal alria 
wal sépas éoriv. 


Kt will be seen that while on the one hand there can be no question of 


direct quotation, on the other hand the resemblance is so strong both as to 
the main lines of the argument (i. Natural religion discarded, ii. idolatry, 
iii. catalogue of immorality) and in the details of thought and to some 
extent of expression as to make it clear that at some time in his life St. Paul 
_ must have bestowed upon the Book of Wisdom a considerable amount of 

study. i 

{Compare the note on ix. 19-29 below, also an essay by E. Grafe in 
Theol. Abhandlungen C. von Weissdcker gewidmet, Freiburg i. B. 1892, 
p. 251 ff. In this essay will be found a summary of previous discussions of 
the question and an estimate of the extent of St. Paul’s indebtedness which 
agrees substantially with that expressed above. It did not extend to any of 
the leading ideas of Christianity, and affected the form rather than the 
matter of the arguments to which it did extend. Rom. i 18-33, ix. 19-33 
ere the most conspicuous examples. | 


¢ A.V. expands this as ‘ [spiritual] 
fornication’; and so most moderns. 


Bst even so the phrese might have 


had something to do in suggesting the 
thought of St. Paul. 
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TRANSITION FROM GENTILE TO JEW. BOTH 
ALIKE GUILTY. 


It. 1-16. This state of things puts out of court the | Fewish| 
critic who ts himself no better than the Gentile. He can 
claim no exemption, but only aggravates his sin by im- 
penitence (vv.1-5). Strict justice will be meted out to all— 
the Few coming first then the Gentile (vv. 6-11). The Few, 
will be judged by the Law of Moses, the Gentile by the Law 
of Conscience, at the Great Assize which Christ will hold 
(vv. 12~16). 


* The Gentile sinner is without excuse; and his critic—-who- 
ever he may be—is equally without excuse, even though [like 
the Jew] he imagines himself to be on a platform of lofty superiority. 
No such platform really exists. In fact the critic only passes 
sentence upon himself, for by the fact of his criticism he shows that 
he can distinguish accurately between right and wrong, and his 
own conduct is identical with that which he condemns. * And we 
are aware that it is at his conduct that God will look. The 
standard of His judgement is reality, and not a man’s birth or 
status as either Jew or Gentile. *Do you suppose—you Jewish 
critic, who are so ready to sit in judgement on those who copy your 
own example—do you suppose that a special exemption will be 
made in your favour, and that you personally (od emphatic) will 
escape? ‘Orare you presuming upon all that abundant goodness, 
forbearance, and patience with which God delays His punishment 
ofsin? If 90, you make a great mistake. The object of that long- 
suffering is not that you may evade punishment but only to induce 
you to repent. "While you with that callous impenitent heart of 
yours are heaping up arrears of Wrath, which will burst upon you 
in the Day of Wrath, when God will stand revealed in His character 
as the Righteous Judge. * The principle of His judgement is clear 
and simple. He will render to every man his due, by no fictitious 
standard (such as birth or status) but strictly according to what 
he has done. ‘To those who by steady persistence in a life-work 
of good strive for the deathless glories of the Messianic Kingdom, 
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He will give that for which they strive, viz. eternal life. ® But 
to those mutinous spirits who are disloyal to the right and loyal 
only to unrighteousness, for such there is in store anger and 
fury, ° galling, nay crushing, pain: for every human being they 
are in store, who carries out to the end his course of evil, whether 
he be Jew or whether he be Gentile—the Jew again having prece- 
dence. ‘On the other hand the communicated glory of the Divine 
Presence, the approval of God and the bliss of reconciliation with 
Him await the man who labours on at that which is good—be he 
Jew or Gentile ; here too the Jew having precedence, but only 
precedence : ™ for God regards no distinctions of race. 

4 Do not object that the Jew has a position of privilege which 
will exempt him from this judgement, while the Gentile has no law 
by which he can be judged. The Gentiles, it is true, have no law; 
but as they have sinned, so also will they be punished without one: 
[see vv. 14,15]. The Jews live under a law, and by that law they 
will be judged. “For it is not enough to hear it read in the 
synagogues. That does not make a man righteous before God. 
His verdict will pronounce righteous only those who have dome 
what the Law commands. “I say that Gentiles too, although 
they have no written law, will be judged. For whenever any of 
them instinctively put in practice the precepts of the Law, their 
own moral sense supplies them with the law they need. ™ Be- 
cause their actions give visible proof of commandments written not 
on stone but on the tables of the heart. These actions themselves 
bear witness to them; and an approving conscience also bears 
them witness; while in their dealings with one another their inward 
thoughts take sometimes the side of the prosecution and some- 
times (but more rarely) of the defence. ™ These hidden workings 
of the conscience God can see; and therefore He will judge 
Gentile as well as Jew, at that Great Assize which I teach that He 
will hold through His Deputy, Jesus Messiah. 

t. The transition from Gentile to Jew is conducted with much 
rhetorical skill, somewhat after the manner of Nathan's parable 
to David. Under cover of a general statement St. Paul sets be- 
fore himself a typical Jew. Such an one would assent cordially 
to all that had been said hitherto (p. 49, sup.). It is now turned 


against himself, though for the moment the Apostle holds im 
suspense the direct affirmation, ‘Thou art the man.’ 
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There is evidence that Marcion kept vv. 2, 12-14, 16, 20 (from éyovra)—29; 
for the rest evidence fails. We might suppose that Marcion would omit vv. 
17-20, which record (however ironically) the privileges of the Jew; but the 

, fetention of the last clause of ver. 20 is against this. 


8:6 links this section closely to the last; it is well led up to by. 
i. 32, but dyamod. pointing back to i. 20 shows that the Apostle had 
more than this in his mind. 


2. ofauev 56 ABD &c., Harcl., Orig.-lat. Tert. Ambrstr. Theodrt. af 
WH. dext RV. text : ofSaucyv ydp SC 17 al. pauc. Latt. (exc. g) Boh. Arm., 
Chrys., Tisch. WH. marg. RV. marg. An even balance of authorities, 
both sides drawing their evidence from varied quarters. A more positive 
decision than that of WH. RV. would hardly be justified. 


otdapey: of8a =to know for a fact, by external testimony; 
y'yecew =to know by inner personal experience and appro- 
priation: see Sp. Comm. iii. 299; Additional note on 1 Cor. viil. 1. 

8. oJ emphatic; ‘thou, of all men.’ There is abundant illus- 
tration of the view current among the Jews that the Israelite was 
secure simply as such by virtue of his descent from Abraham and 
of his possession of the Law: cf. Matt. iii. 8,9 ‘ Think not to say 
within yourselves, We have Abraham to our father’; Jo. viii. 33 ; 
Gal. ii. 15; the passages quoted by Gif.; Weber, Altsyn. Theol. 
Pp. 69 f. 

There may be an element of popular misunderstanding, there is 
certainly an element of inconsistency, in some of these passages. 
The story of Abraham sitting at the gate of Paradise and refusing 
_ to turn away even the wicked Israelite can hardly be a fair 
specimen of the teaching of the Rabbis, for we know that they in- 
sisted strenuously on the performance of the precepts of the Law, 
moral as well as ceremonial.. But in any case there must have 
been a strong tendency to rest on supposed religious privileget 
apart from the attempt to make practice conform to them. 

4. xpnorérntog: dontfatis Vulg., in Tit. iii. 4 denignitas: se- 
Lft. on Gal. v. 22. xpyorérns = ‘kindly disposition’; paxpobvpia 
= ‘patience,’ opp. to ofvévuia a ‘short’ or ‘quick temper,’ ‘ irasci- 
bility’ (cf. Bpadis «ls spyny Jas. i. 19); avoxn = ‘ forbearance,’ 
‘delay of punishment,’ cf. dv¢youa: to hold one’s hand. 


Comp. Philo, Zeg. Allegor. i. 13 (Mang. i. 50) “Orar ydp Sp yey ward 
Oararrns, wnyas St ev Trois épnuorarots éwouBph ... vi Erepoy napiornow A 
hy twepBodry Tod Te wAOUTOV Kal THs a-yabdrnTOs aro ; 

With paspoduuias comp. a graphic image in Apoc. Baruch. xii. 4 Evigé- 
Jabit contra te furor qui nunc tn Jonganimitate tanguam in frenis rett- 
wetsr. 

The following is also an impressive statement of this side of the Divine 
attributes: 4 Ezr. vii. 62-68 (132-138) Scio, Domine, guoniam (=8rt * that’) 
nunc vocatus est Altissimus misericors, in eo quod misereatur his gut non- 
dum in saeculo advenerunt ; et miserator in co quod miseratur illis gui 
conversionemfaciunt in lege eius ; et longanimtis, guoniam longanimitatem 
praestat his gui peccaverunt quasi suis opertbus 5 et munificus, guoniam 
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quidem donare vult pro exigere ; et multae misericordiae, quoniam Mut- 
tiplicat magis misericordias his qui praesentes sunt et qui praeterierunt et 
qui fuluri sunt: st enim non multiplicaverit, non vit ificabitur saeculun 
cum his qui inhabitant in co, et donator, guoniam si nom donavertt de 
bonitate sua ut alleventur hi qui iniguitatem fecerunt de suis iniquitate- 
bus, non poterit decies millesima pars vivificart hominum. 

xatagpoveis: cf. Afoc. Baruch. xxi. 20 Jnmotescat potentia tua illis ged 
putant longanimitatem tuam esse infirweitatem. 


cig petdvoidy ce dyes: its purpose or tendency is to induce you 
to repent. 


‘ The Conative Present is merely a species of the Progressive Present. A 
verb which of itself suggests effort when used in a tense which implies action 
in progress, and hence incomplete, naturally suggests the idea of attempt’ 
(Burton, § 11). 

‘According to R. Levi the words [Joel ii. 13] mean: God removes to 
a distance His Wrath. Like a king who had two fierce legions. If these, 
thought he, encamp near me in the country they will rise against my subjects 
when they provoke me to anger. Therefore I will send them far away. 
-Then if my subjects provoke me to anger before I send for them (the legions) 
they may appease me and I shall be willing to be appeased. So also said 
God: Anger and Wrath are the messengers of destruction. I will send them 
far away to a distance, so that when the Israelites provoke Me to anger, they 
may come, before I send for them, and repent, and I may accept theirs 
repentance (cf. Is. xiii. 5). And not only that, said R. Jizchak, but he 
locks them up (Anger and Wrath) out of their way; see Jer. 1. 25, which 
means: Until He opens His treasure-chamber and shuts it again, man 
returns to God and He accepts him’ (7vact. Thaanst& ii. 1 af. Winter u. 
Wiinsche, Jia. Lett. i. 207). 


6. ward : ‘in accordance with,’ secundum duritiam tuam Vulg. 
épyyv: see on i. 18 above. 


dpynv év ipépa Spyfs: to be taken closely together, ‘ wrath (to 
be inflicted) in a day of wrath.’ 


The doctrine of a ‘day of the Lord’ as a day of judgement is taught by 
the Prophets from Amos onwards (Amos v. 18 ; Is. ii. 12 ff.; xiii. 6 ff.; xxiv. 
at; Jer. xlvi. 10; Joel ii. 1ff.; Zeph.i. 7 ff.; Ezek. vii. 7 ff.; xxx. 3 ff.; Zech. 
xiv. 1; Mal iii. 2; iv. 1. It also enters largely into the pseudepigraphic 
literature ; Ayoch xlv. 2 ff. (and the passages collected in Charles’ Note) ; 
Ps. Sol. xv. 13 ff.; 4 Ear. vi. 18 ff, 77 ff. [vii. roa ff. ed. Bensly]; xii. 34; 
Apec. Baruch. li. 1; lv. 6, &e. 


Sinxacoxpicias : not quite the same as dinalas xpicews a Thees. i. § 
(cf. justi judica#? Vulg.), denoting not so much the character of the 
judgement as the character of the Judge (d:casoxperms 2 Macc. xii. 
41; cf. 6 dixatos xperns 2 Tim. iv. 8). 

The word occurs in the Qusséa (the fifth version included in Origen’s 

Hexapla) of Hos. vi. §; it is also found twice in Test. XJ Patriarch. Levi 3 
' 6 devrepos dyer mp, yedva, wpvoraddov Erotua els hucpay spoctayparos Kuplow 


& 7) Sixoconpioig rod @cod. Léid.18 AWWerGs dvadiopdy cal aisydvyr aldries 
gape Tis Simcuoxprolas rod @eod, 


6. &¢ dwoddea: Prov. xxiv. r2 (LXX). The principle here laid 
down, though in full accord with the teaching of the N. T. 
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generally (Matt. xvi. 27; 2 Cor. v. ro; Gal. vi. 7; Eph. vi. 8; 
Col. iii. 24, 25 ; Rev. ii. 23; xx. 12; xxii. 12), may seem at first 
sight to conflict with St. Paul’s doctrine of Justification by Faith. 
But Justification is a past act, resulting in a present state: it 
belongs properly to the beginning, not to the end, of the Christian’s 
career (see On dixaiwOjcovra in ver. 13). Observe too that there is 
no real antithesis between Faith and Works in themselves. Works 
are the evidence of Faith, and Faith, has its necessary outcome in 
Works. The true antithesis is between earning salvation and 
receiving It" “Bi od’s bounty. St. cer himsell would 
ave allowed that there might have been a question of earning 
salvation if the Law were really kept (Rom. x. 5; Gal. iii. 12). 
But as a matter of fact the Law was not kept, the works were not 
done. 

7. xa Swopoviy Epyou dyafos: collective use of é¢pyor, as in 
ver, 15, ‘a lifework,’ the sum of a man’s actions. 

8. tots 8é dé épibeias: ‘those whose motive is factiousness,’ opp. 
to the spirit of single-minded unquestioning obedience, those who 
use all the arts of unscrupulous faction to contest or evade com- 
mands which they ought to obey. From ép:6os ‘a hired labourer’ 
we get ¢pifevw ‘to act as a hireling,’ ép:evouas a political term 
for ‘hiring paid canvassers and promoting party spirit:’ hence 
ép.dcia = the spirit of faction, the spirit which substitutes factious 
opposition for the willing obedience of loyal subjects of the king- 
dom of heaven. See Lft. and Ell. on Gal. v. 20, but esp. Fri. 
ad loc. 


The ancients were strangely at sea about this word. Hesychius (cent. 8) 
derived épi@os from épa ‘earth’; the Ztymeologicum Magnesm (a compilation 
pethaps of the eleventh century) goes a step further, and derives it from épa 
Ons agricola mercede conductus; Greg. Nyssen. connects it with épioy ‘ wool’ 
(€p:60s was used specially of woolworkers) ; but most common of all is the 
connexion with Zps (so Theodrt. on Phil. ii. 3; cf. Vulg. Ais ged ex con- 
fentione [ per contentionem Phil. ii. 3; rexae Gal. v. 20]). There can be 
little doubt that the use of ép:defa was affected by association with épus, 
though there is no real connexion between the two words (see notes om 
tswpwOnocay xi. 7, earavifews xi, 8). 


Spy)... Oupds : see Lft. and Ell. on Gal. v. 20; Trench, Sys, 


p. 125: épy7 is the settled feeling, @vpds the outward manifestation, 
‘outbursts’ or ‘ ebullitions of wrath.’ 


bpy) 86 tor 3 éxdpevos vois dyaprdvovow tnt repeplg révos. Ouudy de 
Spifovra: dpyiy dyabupmpérgy wat 3:odaivovaay Orig. (in Cramer's Catena), 


®. OdtYus cal orevoywpia: Abulatio ( pressura in the African form 
of the Old Latin) ef angustia Vulg., whence our word ‘ anguish’: 
erevoyepiais the stronger word==‘ torturing confinement ’ (cf. 2 Cor. 
iv. 8). But the etymological sense is probably lost in usage: 
calamitas ef angustiae h.e. summa calamitas Fri. p. 106. 
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For similar combinations (‘day of tribulation and pain,’ ‘of tribulation 
and great shame,’ ‘of suffering and tribulation,’ ‘of anguish and affliction,’ &c.) 
see Charles’ note on Znech xlv. 2. 


katepyoLoudvou = ‘carry to the end’; «ard either strengthening 
the force of the simple vb., as per in perficere, or giving ‘t a bad 
sense, as in perpetrare Fri. p. 107. 

1l. mposwrodnwpia: peculiar to Biblical and Ecclesiastical Greek 
(Eph. vi. 9; Col. iii. 25; Jas. ii. 13; cf. mpocwmodnrrns Acts x. 345 
mpocwmolnnrew Jas. il. 93 ampocwmodnnras I Pet. i. 17): mpécwmov 
AauBadvew = (i) to give a gracious reception to a suppliant or suitor 
(Lev. xix. 15); and hence (ii) to show partiality, give corrupt judge 
ment. In N. T. always with a bad sense. 


The idea goes back to Deut. x. 17 6 @ceds. .. ob Oavpdfer wpicamwor ob8 
ob pi) AdBy ddpov, which is adopted in Ps. Sol, ii. 19 6 @eds «pits Sixacos wal 
ov Savpdoe mpdcwmov, and explained in /wbsless v.15 ‘And He is not one 
who will regard the person (of any) nor receive gifts; when He says that He 
will execute judgement on each: if one gave him everything that is on the 
earth, He will not regard the gifts or the person (of any), nor accept any- 
thing at his hands, for he is a Righteous Judge’; cf. Apoc. Baruch. xiii. 7, 
Pirgé Aboth iv. 31 ‘He is about to judge with whom there is no iniquity, 
nor forgetfulness, nor respect of persons, nor taking of a bribe.’ 


12,13. vép0s and 6 vopos. The distinction between these two forms did 
not escape the scholarship of Origen, whose comment on Rom. iii. a1 reads 
thus in Rufinus’ translation (ed. Lommatzsch, vi. 201): Mortis est apud 
Graecos wominibess dpdpa pracpont, quae apud nos possunt articuli momenars. 
St quando igitsur Mosts legem nominat, solitum nomini praemittst articulus: 
58 quando vero naturalem vult intelligi, sine articulo nominat legem. This 
distinction however, though it holds good generally, does not cover all the 
cases. There are really three main uses: (1) 6 vépos = the Law of Moses; 
the art. denotes something with which the readers are familiar, ‘their own 
Jaw,’ which Christians in some sense inherited from the Jews through the O. T-. 
(2) vdjos =law in general (e.g. ii. 12, 14; ili. 20f.; iv.15; v.13, &c.). (3) But 
there is yet a third usage where vépos without art. really means the Law of 
Moses, but the absence of the art. calls attention to it not as proceeding from 
Moses, but in its quality as Jaw; seoss guia Mosts sed quta /ex as Gif. expresses 
it in his comment on Gal. ii. 19 (p. 46). St. Paul regarda the Pre-Messianie 
period as essentially a period of Law, both for Jew and for Gentile. Hence 
when he wishes to bring out this he uses véjos without art. even where he is 
referring to the Jews; because his main point is that they were under 
‘a legal system '—who gave it and what name it bore was a secondary con- 
sideration, The Law of the Jews was only a typical example of a state of 
things that was universal. This will explain passages like Kom. v. 20, x. 4. 

There will remain a few places, which do not come under any of these 
heads, where the absence of the art. is accounted for by the influence of the 
context, usually acting through the law of grammatical sympathy by which 
when one word in a phrase drops the article another also drops it; some of 
these passages involve rather nice points of scholarship (see the notes on 
ii. 25; tii. 31; xiii, 8). On the whole subject compare esp. Gif. p. 47 ff. ; 
also a monograph by Grafe, Die paulinische Lehre von Gesetz, Freiburg I, 
B. 1884, ed. 2, 1893. Dr. Grafe goes rather too far in denying the dis- 
tinction between véuos and 6 »éuos, but his paper contains many just re- 
marks and criticisms. - 


42. jjyaprov. Burton (§ §4) calls this a ‘collective Aorist,’ represented 
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in English by the Perfect. ‘From the point of view from which the Apostle 
is speaking, the sin of each offender is simply a past fact, and the sin of 
all a series or aggregate of facts together, constituting a past fact. But 

* inasmuch as this series is not separated from the time of speaking we must 
as in ili. 23 employ an English Perfect in translation.’ Prof. Burton 
suggests an alternative possibility that the aor. may be proleptic, as if it 
were spoken looking backwards from the Last Judgement of the sins which 
will then be past; but the parallels of iii. 23, v. 12 are against this. 


avoues. The heathen are represented as deliberately reject- 
ing not only the Law of Moses but even the Noachic ordinances. 
Thus they have become enemies of God and as such are doomed 
to destruction (Weber, Alisyn. Theol. p. 65). . 


13. of dxpoural vépov: ef. earnxoupevos ée rod vdpov ver. 18; also Pereg 
R. Meir © (Sayings of the Jewish Fathers, ed. Taylor, p. 11 5). ‘Thorah is 
acquired . .. by learning, by a listening ear,’ &c. It is interesting to note 
that among the sayings ascribed to Simeon, very possibly St. Paul’s own 
class-mate and son of Gamaliel his teacher, is this; ‘not learning but doing 
is the groundwork; and whoso multiplies words occasions sin’ (Pirgé Adoth. 
i. 18, ed. Taylor; reff. from Delitzsch). 

vépou sine artic. bis SABDG, The absence of the art. again (as in the 
last verse) generalizes the form of statement, ‘the hearers and the doers of 
law’ (whatever that law may be); ef. wii. 1. 


SixacwOycovrat. The word is used here in its universal sense of 
‘@ judicial verdict,’ but the fut. tense throws forward that verdict 
to the Final Judgement. This use must be distinguished from 
that which has been explained above (p. 30f.), the special or, so to 
speak, technical use of the term Justification Wuich is characteristic 
of St. Paul. It is not that the word: has any different sense but 
that it is referred to the past rather than to the future (8uawéerres 
aor. cf. v. 1, 9); the acquittal there dates from the moment at 
which the man becomes a Christian; it marks the initial step in 
his career, his right to approach the presence of God as if he were 
righteous. See on ver. 6 above. 

14, €8vy: ra €vy would mean all or most Gentiles, #6. means 
only some Gentiles ; the number is quite indefinite, the prominent 
point being their character as Gentiles. 


Cf. 4 Ezr. iii. 36 Aomines quidem per nomixa saventes servasse mandata 
tua, gentes autem non inventes. ; 


Ta BY vépov éxovta, the force of wx is ‘who ex hypothest have not 
a law, whom we conceive of as not having a law; cf. ra wy dura 
1 Cor. i. 28 (quae pro nthilo habentur Grimm). 

dautois cio vépos: ubi legis tmpletio, 1bi lex P. Ewald. 


The doctrine of this verse was liberal doctrine for a Jew. The Talmnd 
fecognizes no merit in ‘the good deeds of heathen unless they are accompanied 
by a definite wish for admission to the privileges of nem Even if 
a heathen were to keep the whole law it would avail him nothing without 
cizcumcision (Debarim Rabba t), If he prays to Jehovah his prayers is es* 
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heard (g5éd.). If he commits sin and repents, that too does not help him 
(Pesikta 156). Even for his alms he gets no credit (Pestkta 12). ‘In 
. their books’ (i.e. in those in which God sets down the actions of the 
heathen) ‘there is no desert’ (Sktr Rabba 86°). See Weber, Altsyn. Theol. 
p. 66f. Christian theologians have expressed themselves much to the same 
effect. Their opinions are sammed up concisely by Mark Pattison, Assays, 
ii. 61. ‘In accordance with this view they interpreted the passages in 
' St. Paul which speak of the religion of the heathen; e.g. Rom. ii. 14. 
Since the time of Augustine (De Spir. e¢ Let. § 27) the orthodox interpreta- 
tion had applied this verse, either to the Gentile converts, or to the favoured 
few among the heathen who had extraordinary divine assistance. The 
Protestant expositors, to whom the words “‘ do by nature the things contained 
in the law” could never bear their literal force, sedulously preserved the 
Augustinian explanation. Even the Pelagian Jeremy Taylor is obliged to 
gloss the phrase ‘‘ by nature,” thus: “‘ By fears and secret opinions which the 
Spirit of God, who is never wanting to men in things necessary, was pleased 
to put into the hearts of men” (Dect. Dwbit. Book II. ch. 1, § 3). |The 
rationalists, however, find the expression “by nature,” in its literal sense, 
‘exactly conformable to their own views (John Wilkins [1614-1672], Of Nag. 
el. UL. c. 9), and have no difficulty in supposing the acceptableness of those 
works, and the salvation of those who do them. Bumet, on Art. XVIIL, 
in his usual confused style of eclecticism, suggests both opinions without 
oe to see that they are incompatible relics of divergent schools of 
octrine.’ 


15, otrives: see on 1. 25. 

évSeixvuvrar: évderEs implies an appeal to facts; demonstraiio 
rebus gestts facta (P. Ewald, De Vocts tuvadnoews, &c., p. 16 1.). 

76 Epyov rob vdpou;: ‘the work, course of conduct belonging to’ 
(i.e. in this context ‘required by’ or ‘in accordance with’) ‘the 
Law’: collective use of épyoy as in ver. 7 above. 


[Probably not as Ewald of. «#. p. 17 after Grotius, opus legis est id, gsoa 
lex in Judacis efficit, nempe cognitio lickti et illiciti.) 


Cuppaptupodons abtay tis cuveSijcews. This phrase is almost 
exactly repeated in ch. ix. 1 cuppapr. uot ris cuverd. pov. In both 
cases the conscience is separated from the self and personified as 
a further witness standing over against it. Here the quality of the 
acts themselves is one witness, and the approving judgement passed 
upon them by the conscience is another concurrent witness. 


avveisxoews. Some such distinction as this is suggested by the original 
meaning and use of the word ouveldyors, which = ‘ co-knowledge,’ the know- 
ledge or reflective judgement which a man has dy the side of or i conjunction 
with the original consciousness of the act. This second consciousness is easily 
projected and personified as confronting the first. 

The word is quoted twice from Menander (342-a91 B.C.), Afenost. 597 
(cf. 654) dwaow nyiv 4 cvvelnos eds (ed. Didot, pp. 101,103). It is sig- 
nificant that both the word and the idea are completely absent from Aristotle. 
They rise into philosophical importance in the more introspective moral 
teaching of the Stoics. The two forms, rd ovvec3ss and } ovveidnois appear 
te be practically convertible. Epictetus (Fragms. 97) compares the con- 
Science to a wa:dayaryés in a passage which is closely parallel to the comment 
of Origen on this verse of Ep. Rom. (ed. Lommatzsch, wi. 107) spirifess . - 
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wslut pacdagogus ei (sc. animae| guidam sociates ef vector wt cane de melioribess 
wsoneat vel de ceslpis castiget et arguat. 

In Biblical Greek the word occurs first with its full sense in Wisd. xvii. 10. 

-" pu det 38 mpoociAnde ra yadrena [wovnpla] ovvexouévn TH ovverdqoe. In 
hilo rd ovvedds is the form used. In N. T. the word is mainly Pauline 
(occurring in the speeches of Acts xxiii. 1, xxiv. 16; Rom. 1 and 2 Cor., 
Past. Epp., also in Heb.); elsewhere only in 1 Pet. and the perte. adult. 
eng vill. 9. It is one of the few technical terms in St. Paul which seem to 

ve Greek rather than Jewish affinities. 

The ‘Conscience’ of St. Paul is a natural faculty which belongs to all 
men alike (Rom. ii. 15), and pronounces upon the character of actions, both 
their own (2 Cor. i, 12) and those of others (a Cor. iv. 2, v.11). It cam be 
ever-scrupulous (1 Cor. x. 25), but is blunted or ‘seared’ by neglect of its 
warnings (1 Tim. iv. 2). 

The usage of St. Paul corresponds accurately to that of his Stoic con- 
temporaries, but is somewhat more restricted than that which obtains in 
modern times. Conscience, with the ancients, was the faculty which passed 
judgment upon actions after they were done (in technical language the cov- 
Scientia cemsequens moralis), not so much the general source of moral 
obligation. In the passage before us St. Paul speaks of such a source 
(éavrois eioi ydpos); but the law in question is rather generalized from the 
dictates of conscience than antecedent to them. See on the whole subject 
a@ treatise by Dr. P. Ewald, De Vocis Suwveadhnoews apud script. N. T. v8 as 
potestate (Lipsiae, 1883). , 


peragd) @\Aqdev. This clause is taken in two ways: (i) of the 
‘thoughts,’ as it were, personified, Conscience being in debate 
with itself, and arguments arising now on the one side, and now on 
the other (cf. Shakspeare’s ‘When to the sessions of sweet silent 
thought, I summon up remembrance of things past’); in this case 
pera) GAnd\wr almost = ‘alternately,’ ‘in mutual debate’; (ii) 
taking the previous part of the verse as referring to the decisions 
of Conscience when in private it passes in review a man’s own 
acts, and this latter clause as dealing rather with its judgements on 
the acts of the others; then perafd dAAndey will = ‘between one 
another,’ ‘between man and man,’ ‘in the intercourse of man 
with man’; and Aoyopar will be the ‘arguments’ which now 
take one side and/now the other. The principal argument in 
favour of this view (which is that of Mey. Gif. Lips.) is the em- 
phatic position of perafi dAAnAwv, which suggests a contrast between 
the two clauses, as if they described two different processes and 
not merely different parts or aspects of the same process. 


There is a curious parallel to this description in Asswmp. Moys. i. 13 
Creavit esim orbem terrarume propter plebem seam, et nom cocpit cans 
éseceptionem creaturas ... palam faceve, ut is ea geutes arguantesr et hesmeslé- 
usr ister se disputationibus arguacnt 66. 

Tav hoy:opay: the Aoy:cpoi are properly ‘thoughts’ conceived in 
the mind, not ‘ arguments’ used in external debate. This appears 
from the usage of the word, which is frequently combined with 
wapdia (modAol Aoyrpoi ev xapdia dvdpds Prov. xix. 21; cf. Ps. xxxii. 11 ; 
Prov. vi. 18): it is used of secret ‘plots’ (Jer. xviii. 18 deire 
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Aoytoapueba éri “lepenlay Royiopdy, ‘devise devices’), and of the Divine 
intentions (Jer. xxix [xxxvi] 11 Aoywtpas db tpas Aopyopor eipnyns). 
In the present passage St. Paul is describing an internal process, 
though one which is destined to find external expression ; it is the 
process by which are formed the moral judgements of men apon 
their fellows. 


* The conscience” and ‘the thoughts’ both belong to the same persons. 
This is rightly seen by Klopper, who has written at length on the passage 
before us (PauJinésche Studien, Konigsberg, 1887, p. 10); but it does not 
follow that both the conscience and the thoughts are exercised upon the same 
objects, or that weragd dAAjAwy must be referred to the thoughts in the 
sense that influences from without are excluded. The parallel quoted in 
support of this (Matt. xviii. 15 ueragd cot nat abrov pdvov) derives that part 
of its meaning from pévov, not from perafgd. 


{ wai: ‘or even,’ ‘or it may be,’ implying that dod. is the exz- 
ception, xarny. the rule. 

16. The best way to punctuate is probably to put (in English) 
a colon after ver. 13, and a semi-colon at the end of ver. 15: ver. 
16 goes back to d:xcawOjcovra in ver. 13, or rather forms a conclu- 
sion to the whole paragraph, taking up again the é» nuépa of ver. §. 
The object of vv. 13-15 is to explain how it comes about that 
Gentiles who have no law may yet be judged as if they had one: 
they have a second inferior kind of law, if not any written precepts 
yet the law of conscience; by this law they will be judged when 
quick and dead are put upon their trial. 

Orig., with his usual acuteness, sees the difficulty of connecting ver. 16 with 
ver. 15, and gives an answer which is substantially right. The ‘thoughts 
accusing and condemning’ are not conceived as rising up at the last day but 
now. They leave however marks behind, ve/ut in certs, tta im cords nostro. 
These marks God can see (ed. Lomm. p. 109). 

év Hpépa Ste (e¢ WH. wsarg.): lef ules B, WH. text: é» jyépg gf A, 
Pesh. Boh. a/., WH. marg. 

Sud "Incod Xpior0d (6¢ WH. sarg.): 81a Xpurred "Ingov NB, Orig., Tisch. 
WH. text. 
xpwet: might be cpiva, as RV. marg., fut. regarded as certain. 

kata 7d edayyédidy pov. The point to which St. Paul’s Gospel, 
or habitual teaching, bears witness is, not that God will judge the 
world (which was an old doctrine), but that He will judge it through 
Jesus Christ as His Deputy (which was at least new in its applica- 
tion, though the Jews expected the Messiah to act as Judge, Enoch 
xlv, xlvi, with Charles’ notes). 

The phrase *ard 1d ebay. wow occurs Rom. xvi. 28, of the specially 
Pauline doctrine of ‘free grace’; 2 Tim. ii. 8, (i) of the resurrection of 
Christ from the dead, (ii) of His descent from the seed of David. 

We note in passing the not very intelligent tradition (introduced by gaat 
84, Eus. H. Z. III. iv. 8), that wherever St. Paul spoke of ‘his Gospel’ he 
wmeant the Gospel of St. Luke. 
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FAILURE OF THE JEWS, 


“ 40. 17-20. The Few may boast of his possession of a special 
Revelation and a written Law, but all the time his practice 
shows that he ts really no better than the Gentile (vv. 17-24). 
And if he takes his stand on Circumcision, that too is of 
value only so far as tt ts moral and spiritual. In this moral 
and spiritual circumcision the Gentile also may share (vv. 


25-29). 

Do you tell me that you bear the proud name of Jew, that 
you repose on a written law as the charter of your salvation? Do 
you boast that Jehovah is your God, “that you are fully ac- 
quainted with His revealed Will, that you adopt for yourself a high 
standard and listen to the reading of the Law every Sabbath-day? 
*Do you give yourself out with so much assurance as a guide to 
the poor blind Gentile, a luminary to enlighten his darkness? ® Do 
you call your pupils dullards and yourself their schoolmaster? Are 
they mere infants and you their teacher? You, who have all 
knowledge and aH truth visibly embodied for you in the Law? 
™ Boastful Jew! How does your practice comport with your 
theory? So ready to teach others, do you need no teaching your- 
self? The eighth “and seventh commandments which you hold 
up to others—do you yourself keep them? You profess to loathe 
and abhor idols; but do you keep your hands from robbing their 
temples? * You vaunt the possession of a law; and by the 
violation of that law you affront and dishonour God Who gave it. 
“As Isaiah wrote that the Gentiles held the Name of God in 
contempt because they saw His people oppressed and enslaved, so 
do they now for a different reason—because of the gross incon- 
sistency in practice of those who claim to be His people. 

* True it is that behind the Law you have also the privilege of 
Circumcision, which marks the people of Promise. And Circum- 
cision has its value if you are a law-performer. But if you are’ 
a law-breaker you might as well be uncircumcised. ™ Does it not 
follow that if the uncircumcised Gentile keepa the weightier statutes 
of the Moral Law, he will be treated as if he were circumcised? 
7 And uncircumcised as he is, owing to his Gentile birth, yet if be 
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fulfils the Law, his example will (by contrast) condemn you whe 
with the formal advantages of a written law and circumcision, only 
break the law of which you boast. ™For it is not he who has the 
- outward and visible marks of a Jew who is the true Jew; neither 
is an outward and bodily circumcision the true circumcision. 
*° But he who is inwardly and secretly a Jew is the true Jew; and 
the moral and spiritual circumcision is that which really deserves 
the name. The very word ‘Jew’—descendant of Judah—means 
‘praise’ (Gen. xxix. 35). And such a Jew has his ‘praise,’ not 
from man but from God. 


17. €t 8€ SAB D* al, Latt. Pesh. Boh. Arm. Aeth., &c.: “Ide 
DeL al, Harcl., Chrys. a/. The authorities for ei 8¢ include all the 
oldest MSS., all the leading versions, and the oldest Fathers: %e is 
an itacism favoured by the fact that it makes the construction 
slightly easier. Reading e 8¢ the apodosis of the sentence begins 
at ver. 21. 

*loudatos: here approaches in meaning (as in the mouth of a Jew 
it would have a tendency to do) to ‘Iopanhirns, a member of the 
Chosen People, opposed to the heathen. 


Strictly speaking, ‘Efpafos, opp. ‘EAAnmovys, calls attention to language; 
ovdaios, opp. EAAny, calls attention to nationality ; "IcpanAirns = a member 
of the theocracy, in possession of full theocratic privileges (Trench, Sys. 
§ xxxix, p. 132 ff.). The word "Iovdaios does not occur in LXX (though 
‘Tovdatopds is found four times in 2 Macc.), but at this date it is the common 
word ; ‘Efpaios and "IopanAlrns are terms reserved by the Jews themselves, 
the one to distinguish between the two main divisions of their race (the 
Palestinian and Greek-speaking), the other to describe their esoteric status. 

For the Jew’s pride in his privileges comp. 4 Ezra vi. 55f. Aaec autem 
omnia dixt coram te, Domine, quoniam dixtsti eas (sc. gentes) nil esse, ef 

niam salivae assimilatas sess, ot gesast stéillicidium de vase simsilasts 
UNDARLIAIN Core. 


érxovondly : ‘ bearest the name’: ¢rovopafew==‘ to impose @ name,’ 
pass. ‘to have a name imposed.’ 

éwavanauy vou: ‘have a law to lean upon’: so (without art.) 
NABD*; but it is not surprising that the later MSS. should 
make the statement more definite, ‘lean upon ¢he Law.’ For éray. 
(requzescts Vulg.) cf. Mic. iii, rz; Ezek. xxix. 7: the word implies 
at once the sense of support and the saving of ill-directed labour 
which resulted to the Jew from the possession of a law. 

kauxtica éy Gem: suggested by Jer. ix. 24 ‘let him that glorieth 
glory in this, that he understandeth and knoweth Me, that I am 
the Lord.’ 


gavxaca:: for savxg, stopping at the first step im the process of coa- 
traction («avxdeoat, xavydoa, wevyG). This is one of the forms which used 
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to be called ‘Alexandrine,’ but which simply belong to the popular Greek 

current at the time (Hort, Jwtrod. p. 304). savxaoa occurs also in 1 Cor. 

iv. 7, cavaxavyadoa Rom. xi. 18; comp. d5vvaéou Luke xvi. 25, and from un- 

sa contracted verbs, ¢ayeca: . .. miecar Luke xvii. 8, divaca: Matt. v. 36 (but 
8évp Mark ix. 22); see Win. Gr. xiii. 24 (p. go). 

18. rd G&\ynpa. Bp. Lightfoot has shown that this phrase was 
so constantly used for ‘the Divine Will’ that even without the art. 
it might have that signification, as in 1 Cor. xvi. 12 (On Revision, 
p. 106 ed. 1, p. 118 ed. 2), 

BoxindLes td Siaddpovta: prodas utiliora Cod. Clarom. Rufin. 
Vulg.; non modo prae malis bona sed in bonis optima Beng. on 
Phil. i. 10, where the phrase recurs exactly. Both words are 
ambiguous: doxpdfew = (i) ‘to test, assay, discern’; (ii) ‘to 
approve after testing’ (see on i. 28); and ra dcapepovra may be 
either ‘things which differ,’ or ‘things which stand out. or excel.’ 
Thus arise the two interpretations represented in RV. and RV. 
marg., with a like division of commentators. The rendering of 
RV. marg. (‘provest the things that differ, ‘hast experience of 
good and bad’ Tyn.) has the support of Euthym.-Zig. (d:axpives ra 
duapépovra GAAnrov" oloy Kaddy Kai Kakdv, dperyv kai xaxiav), Fri, De W. 
Oltr. Go. Lips. Mou. The rendering of RV. (‘approvest the 
things that are excellent’) is adopted by Latt. Orig. (s/a ut non 
solum quae sint bona scias, verum etiam quae sint meliora et utiliora 
discernas), most English Versions, Mey. Lft. Gif. Lid. (Chrys. does 
not distinguish; Va is undecided). The second rendering is the 
more pointed. 

aarnxoujevos éx rol véuew: cf. Acts. xv. 21. 

19. wémovlas «.7.A. The common construction after réwoidas is dre: ace. 
and infin. is very rare. It seems better, with Vaughan, to take ceaurév 
closely with méov6as, ‘and art persuaded as to thyself that thou art,’ &c. 

é5nyov... tupAdv. It is natural to compare Matt. xv. 14 TupdAoi eiow 
68nyot rupAGy «.7.A.; also xxiii.16,24. Lips. thinks that the first saying was 
present to the mind of the Apostle. It would not of course follow that it 
was current in writing, though that too is possible. On the other hand the 
expression may have been more or less proverbial : comp. Wiinsche, Zrlazt. 

@. Evang. on Matt. xxiii. 16. The same epithet was given by a Galilaean 

to R. Chasda, Baba Kama fol. 52 a. ‘When the Shepherd is angry with the 

sheep he blinds their leader; i.e. when God determines to punish the 

Israelites, He gives them unworthy rulers.’ 


20. watSeurhy: ‘a schoolmaster,’ with the idea of discipline, 
correction, as well as teaching; cf. Heb. xii. 9. 

yytiov : ‘infants,’ opp. to réAecor, ‘adults,’ as in Heb. v. 13, 14. 

poppwow: ‘outline,’ ‘delineation,’ ‘embodiment.’ As a rule 
sxjpa = outward form as opp. to inward substance, while poppy 
= outward form as determined by inward substance; so that 
oxipa is the variable, hop$7 the permanent, element in things: see 
Lft. PAdd. p. 125 ff.; Sp. Comm. on 1 Cor. vii. 31. Nor does the 
present passage conflict with this distinction. The Law was a real 


~ 
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expression of Divine truth, so far as it went. It is more difficult to 
account for 2 Tim. iii. 5 ¢yovres pdppwow ciceBeias ryv Sé Svvaper 
@UTAS Npynpevos, 

See however Lit. in Joserw. of Class. and Sacr. Philo. (1857) iii. 115 
‘They will observe that in two passages where St. Paul does speak of that 
which is unreal or at least external, and does not employ oyxjya, he still 
avoids using poppq as inappropriate, and adopts péppwors instead (Rom. ii. 
20; 2 Tim. iii. §), where the termination -wors denotes ‘‘the aiming after or 
affecting the yop¢7.”’’ Can this quite be made good # 


21. ody: resumptive, introducing the apodosis to the long pro- 
tasis in vv. 17-20. After the string of points, suspended as it were 
in the air, by which the Apostle describes the Jew’s complacency, 
he now at last comes’ down with his emphatic accusation. Here 
is the ‘Thou art the man’ which we have been expecting since 
ver. I. 


kAérrew: infin. because «npvocer contains the idea of command. 


22. BSeducodpevos: used of the expression of physical disgust, 
esp. of the Jew’s horror at idolatry. 


Note the piling up of phrases in Deut. vii. 26 wat ob« eicoieeis BdéAvypa 
[here of the gold and silver plates with which idols were overlaid] els 
Tov olkéy gov, kal éop dvdOnua WoTep TovTO, rpodoxGicpaT: mpocoxMets al 
Bdedvypart BdeAvVED, bre dvaGnyua éorww. Comp. also Dan. xii.11; Matt. xxiv. 
15, &c. One of the ignominies of captivity was to be compelled to carry 
the idols of the heathen : Assump. Moys. viii. 4 cogentur palam batulare idola 
corssm inquinata. 


iepocuhets. The passage just quoted (Deut. vii. 26 with 25), 
Joseph. Ant. IV. viii. 10, and Acts xix. 37 (where the town-clerk 
asserts that St. Paul and his companions were ‘ nof iepdovdor’) show 
that the robbery of temples was a charge to which the Jews were 
open in spite of their professed horror of idol-worship. 


There were provisions in the Talmud which expressly guarded against 
this: everything which had to do with an idol was a BdéAvypya to him unless 
it had been previously desecrated’ by Gentiles. But for this the Jew might 
have thought that in depriving the heathen of their idol he was doing a good 
work. See the passages in Delitzsch ad Joc.; also on iepoovAla, which must 
not be interpreted too narrowly, Lft., Zss. om Supern. Rel. p. 299 £3 
Ramsay, 7he Church is the Roman Empire, p. 144n., where it is noted 
that fepocvaAia was just one of the crimes which a provincial governor could 
proceed against by his own smpertum. 

The Eng. Versions of iepoovAeis group themselves thus: ‘robbest God of 
his honour’ Tyn. Cran. Genev.; ‘doest sacrilege’ (ex equivalent) Wic. 
Rhem. AV. RV. marg.; ‘dost rob temples’ RV. 


23. It is probably best not to treat this verse as a question. 
The questions which go before are collected by a summary accu- 
sation. Gif. with a delicate sense of Greek composition, sees 


a hint of this in the change from participles to the relative and 
indic. 45 didackoy . . . d¢ xavyaoa). 


II. 34-27. | FAILURE OF THE JEWS OF 


24. A free adaptation of Is. lii, s (LXX). Heb. ‘ And con- 
tinually all the day long My Name is blasphemed’: LXX adds to 
this 30° duds and dy rois éveow, St. Paul omits dsaravrés and changes 
pov to rov Geov. : 

The original meant that the Name of God was reviled by the 
tyrants and oppressors of Israel: St. Paul, following up a suggestion 
in the LXX ( tyas), traces this reviling to the scandal caused 
by Israel’s inconsistency. The fact that the formula of quotation 
is thrown to the end shows that he is conscious of applying the 
passage freely: it is almost as if it were an after-thought that the 
language he has just used is a quotation at all. See the longer 
note on ch. x, below. : 


25. vépov mpdcoys. On the absence of the art. see especially the scholarly 
note in Va.: ‘It is almost as if vépov mpdocey and yduov mapafdrns were 
severally like vopodereiv, vopopuaAakeiv, &c., vopodéTns, vouodiddoKados, 8C., 
one compound word: if thou be a law-doer... tf thou be a law-transgressor, 
&c., indicating the character of the person, rather than calling attention to 
the particular form or designation of the law, which claims obedience.’ 

yeyovev: ‘is by that very fact become.’ Del. quotes the realistic exe 
pression given to this idea in the Jewish fancy that God would send his 
angel to remove the marks of circumcision on the wicked. 


26. cis wepttopiy NoyroOjcerat: AoyiLerPa ets Ts = Doyiter Oat eis rd 
eivai tt, eis denoting result, ‘so as to be in place of,’ ‘ reckoned as 
@ substitute or equivalent for’ (Fri., Grm.-Thay. s. v. Aoyi{ouae 1 a). 


Of the synonyms rnpeiv, pudAdooey, rerciv ; tHpely = ‘to keep an eye upon,” 
*to observe carefully’ (and then do); @vAdocev = ‘to guard as a deposit,” 
‘to preserve intact’ against violence from without or within; reAcivy = ‘to 
bring (a law) to its proper fulfilment’ in action; rypeiy and puAdocey are 
both from the point of view of the agent, reAciv from that of the law which 
is obeyed. See Westcott on Jo. xvii. 12; 1 Jo. ii. 3. 


27. xpwet: most probably categorical and not a question as 
AV. and RV.; = ‘condemn’ by comparison and contrast, as in 
Matt. xii. 41, 42 ‘the men of Nineveh shall stand up in the judge- 
ment with this generation and shall condemn it,’ &c. Again we 
are pointed back to vv. 1-3; the judge of others shall be himself 
judged. 

4 éx ddcews dxpoBuctia : uncircumcision which physically re- 
mains as it was born. The order of the words seems opposed to 
Prof. Burton’s rendering, ‘the uncircumcision which by nature 
fulfils the law’ (ex gvc.=¢dica v. 14). 

$id of ‘attendant circumstances’ as in iv. 11, Vili, 25, xiv. 203 
Anglicé ‘with,’ with all your advantages of circumcision and the 
possession of a written law. 

The distinction between the literal Israel which is after the flesh 
and the true spiritual Israel is a leading idea with St. Paul and 
is worked out at length in ix. 6 ff.; see also pp. 2,14 sup. We may 
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compare Phil. iii. 3, where St. Paul claims that Christians represent 
the true circumcision, 

28 & év rH havepp. The Greek of this and the next verse is elliptical, 
and there ig some ambiguity as to how much belongs to the subject and how 
much to the predicate. Even accomplished scholars like Dr. Gifford and 
Dr. Vaughan differ. The latter has some advantage in symmetry, making 
the missing words in both clauses belong to the subject (‘Not he who 3s 
[s Jew] outwardly isa Jew... but he who is [a Jew] in secret is a Jew’); 
bat it is a drawback to this view of the construction that it separates meprroph 
and xapdlas: Gif., as it seems to us rightly, combines these (‘he which is 
inwardly a Jew [is truly a Jew], and circumcision of heart... [is trug 
circumcision”]). Similarly Lips. Weiss (but not Mey.). 

29. weptrou} xapdias. The idea of a spiritual (heart-) circum- 
cision goes back to the age of Deuteronomy; Deut. x. 16 mepire- 
peice THY oKAnpoxapdiay ipav: Jer. iv. 4 mepirpnOnre TH Gem tpav, nad 
mepirécpecbe tiv oKAnpoxapdiay tyav: cf. Jer. ix. 26; Ezek. xliv. 7; 
Acts vii. 51. Justin works out elaborately the idea of the Christian 
circumcision, Dial. ¢. Tryph 114. 

6 érawvos. We believe that Dr. Gifford was the first to point 
out that there is here an evident play on the name ‘ Jew’: Judah 
z=‘ Praise’ (cf. Gen. xxix. 35; xlix. 8). 


CASUISTICAL OBJECTIONS ANSWERED. 


III. 1-8. This argument may suggest three objections: 
i) Tf the moral Gentile is better off than the immoral Few, 
what becomes of the Few’s advantages ?— ANSWER. He still 
has many. His (e.g.) are the promises (vv. 1-2). (ii) But 
has not the Fews’ unbelief cancelled those promises ?— 
ANSWER. Wo unbelief on the part of man can affect the 
pledged word of God: it only serves to enhance His faithful- 
ness (vv. 3, 4). (iii) Jf that is the result of his action, why 
should man be judged ?’—ANSWER. He certainly will be 
judged: we may not say (as I am falsely accused of saying), 
Do evil that good may come (wv. 5-8). 


If the qualifications which God requires are thus inward and 
spiritual, an objector may urge, What becomes of the privileged 
position of the Jew, his descent from Abraham, and the like? 
What does he gain by his circumcision? *He does gain much 
on all sides. The first gain is that to the Jews were committed 
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the prophecies of the Messiah. [Here the subject breaks off; 
a fuller enumeration is given in ch. ix. 4, 5.] 

-*You say, But the Jews by their unbelief have forfeited their 
share in those prophecies. And I admit that some Jews have 
rejected Christianity, in which they are fulfilled. What then? 
The promises of God do not depend on man, He will keep His 
word, whatever man may do. ‘To suggest otherwise were 
blasphemy. Nay, God must be seen to be true, though all man- 
kind are convicted of falsehood. Just as in Ps. li the Psalmist 
confesses that the only effect of his own sin will be that (in 
forensic metaphor) God will be ‘ declared righteous’ in His sayings 
[the promises just mentioned], and gain His case when it is brought 
to trial. 

5A new objection arises. If our unrighteousness is only 
a foil to set off the righteousness of God would not God be unjust 
who punishes men for sin? (Speaking of God as if He were man 
can hardly be avoided.) That too were blasphemy to think! If 
any such objection were sound, God could not judge the world. 
But we know that He will judge it. Therefore the reasoning must 
be fallacious. : 

"If, you say, as in the case before us, the truthfulness of 
God in performing His promises is only thrown into relief by my 
infidelity, which thus redounds to His glory, why am I still like 
other offenders (xa‘) brought up for judgement as a sinner? 

®So the objector. And I know that this charge of saying 
‘Let us do evil that good may come’ is brought with slanderous 
exaggeration against me—as if the stress which I lay on faith 
compared with works meant, Never mind what your actions are, 
provided only that the end you have in view is right. | 

All I will say is that the judgement which these sophistical 
reasoners will receive is richly deserved. 


iff. It is characteristic of this Epistle that St. Paul seems 
to imagine himself face to face with an opponent, and that he 
discusses and answers arguments which an opponent might bring 
against him (so iii. 1 ff, iv. 1 ff, vi. rff, 15 ff, vii. 7 ff.). No 
- doubt this is a way of presenting the dialectical process in his own 
mind. But at the same time it is a way which would seem to 
have been suggested by actual experience of controversy with 
Jews and the narrower Jewish Christians. We are told expressly 
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that the charge of saying ‘Let us do evil that good may come’ 
was brought as a matter of fact against the Apostle (ver. 8). And 
vi. 1, 15 restate this charge in Pauline language. The Apostle 
as it were takes it up and gives it out again as if it came in the 
logic of his own thought. And the other charge of levelling down 
all the Jew’s privileges, of ignoring the Old Testament and dis- 
paraging its saints, was one which must as inevitably have been 
brought against St. Paul as the like charges were brought against 
St. Stephen (Acts vi. 13 f.), It is probable however that St. Paul 
had himself wrestled with this question long before it was pointed 
against him as a weapon in controversy; and he propounds it in 
\he order in which it would naturally arise in that stress of reason- 
ing, pro andcon., which went to the shaping of his own system, 
The modified form in which the question comes up the second 
time (ver. 9) shows—if our interpretation is correct—that St. Paul is 
there rather following out his own thought than contending with 
an adversary. 

1. +6 wepicodv. That which encircles a thing necessarily 
lies outside it. Hence epi would seem to have a latent meaning 
‘beyond,’ which is appropriated rather by mépa, mépav, but comes out 
in mepsoods, ‘ that which is in excess,’ ‘ over and above.’ 

2. wpdtov pév: intended to be followed by éme:ra 8¢, but the line 
of argument is broken off and not resumed. A list of privileges 
such as might have followed here is given in ch. ix. 4. 


mparov pey yap: om. yap B D* E G aetnuse. pasc., verss. plosr., Chrys. 
Orig.-lat. a/., (yap) WH. 

émotevOnoav. morevo, in the sense of ‘entrust,’ ‘ confide,” takes acc. of 
the thing entrusted, dat. of the person; e.g. Jo. ii. 24 6 5% “Incovs ob« éni- 
orevey éavtdv [rather airdv or airdv] avrois. In the passive the dat. 
becomes nom., and the acc. remains unchanged (Buttmann, pp. 175, 189, 190; 
Winer, xxxii. 5 [p. 287]; cf. 1 Cor. ix. 17; Gal. ii. 7). 


7a déyra. St. Paul might mean by this the whole of the O. T. 
regarded as the Word of God, but he seems to have in view rather 
those utterances in it which stand out as most unmistakably Divine; 
the Law as given from Sinai and the promises relating to the 
Messiah. 


The old account of Adyior as a dimin. of Ad-yos is probably correct, though 
Mey.-W. make it neut. of Ady:os on the ground that Aoyidiov is the proper 
dimin. The form Aoyidioy is rather a strengthened dimin., which by a process 
common in language took the place of Adyiov when it acquired the special 
sense of ‘oracle. From Herod. downwards Adyioy = ‘oracle’ as a brief 
condensed saying; and so it came to = any ‘inspired, divine utterance’: 
e. g. in Philo of the ‘ prophecies’ and of the ‘ten commandments’ (epi tap 
8éna Acyiov is the title of Philo’s treatise). So in LXX the expression ig 
used of the ‘word of the Lord’ five times in Isaiah and frequently in the 
Psalms (no less than seventeen times in Ps. cxix [cxviii]). From this usage 
tt was natural that it should be tramsferred to the ‘sayings’ of the Lord 
Jesus (Polyc. ad Phil. vii. 1 ds dy peOodedpg ra Ada Tod Kupiow: cf. Iren. 
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Ado. Haer, t praef.; also Weiss, Ziw/. § 5. 4). But from the time of Phile 
onwards the word was used of any sacred writing, whether discourse or 
narrative; so that it is a disputed point whether the Adyia 70 Kupiov whick 
Papias ascribes to St. Matthew, as well as his own Aoyiow xupiaxav énynoas 
(Eus. H. Z. III. xxxix, 16 and 1) were or were not limited to discourse (see 
especially Lightfoot, Zss. on Supern. Rel. p. 172 ff.). 


8. iwictyvar . . . dmortia. Do these words refer to ‘ unbelief’ 
(Mey. Gif. Lid. Oltr. Go.) or to ‘unfaithfulness’ (De W. Weiss 
Lips. Va.)? Probably, on the whole, the former: because (i) the 
main point in the context is the disbelief in the promises of the 
O. T. and the refusal to accept them as fulfilled in Christ ; (ii) 
chaps. ix-xi show that the problem of Israel’s unbelief weighed 
heavily on the Apostle’s mind ; (iii) ‘unbelief’ is the constant sense 
of the word (amicréw occurs seven times, in which the only apparent 
exception to this sense is 2 Tim. ii. 13, and dmoria eleven times, 
with no clear exception) ; (iv) there is a direct parallel in ch. xi. 20 
v9 amortia é&exAdobnoay, ob S€ tT miote €ornxas, At the same time 
the one sense rather suggests than excludes the other; so that the 
admcria of man is naturally contrasted with the mioms of God 
(cf. Va.). 

miony: ‘faithfulness’ to His promises; cf. Lam. iii. 23 moAAy 4 
gions gov: Ps. Sol. viii. 35 4 miotis cov ped quar. 

matapyyoe. xarapyeiv (from card causative and dpyds = depyds) 
=‘ to render inert or inactive’: a characteristic word with St. Paul, 
occurring twenty-five times in his writings (including 2 Thess. 
Eph. 2 Tim.), and only twice elsewhere (Lk. Heb.) : = (i) in 
a material sense, ‘to make sterile or barren,’ of soil Lk. xiii. 7, 
cf. Rom. vi. 6 iva xatapynO7 1d capa ths dyaprias, ‘that the body as 
an instrument of sin may be paralysed, rendered powerless’ ; 
ii) in a figurative sense, ‘to render invalid,’ ‘ abrogate,’ ‘ abolish’ 
a érayyediay Gal. iii. 17; vdporv Rom. iii. 31). 

4. ph yévorro: a formula of negation, repelling with horror 
something previously suggested. ‘Fourteen of the fifteen N. T. 
instances are in Paul’s writings, and in twelve of them it expresses 
the Apostle’s abhorrence of an inference which he fears may be 
falsely drawn from his argument’ (Burton, JZ. and 7. § 177; cf. 
also Lft. on Gal. ii. 17). 


It is characteristic of the vehement impulsive style of this group of Epp 
that the phrase is confined to them (ten times in Rom., once in 1 Cor., twice 
in Gal.). It occurs five times in LXX, not however standing alone as here, 
but worked into the body of the sentence (cf. Gen. xliv. 7, 17 ; Josh. xxii. 29, 
uxiv, 16; 1 Kings xx [xxi]. 3). 


yvéo@w: see on i. 3 above; the transition which the vero 
denotes is often from a latent condition to an apparent condition. 
and so here, ‘ prove to be,’ ‘ be seen to be.’ 

&dnOys: as keeping His plighted word. 
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Yedoms : in asserting that God’s promises have not been fulfilled. 

naQdas yéypartat: ‘£ven as it stands written.’ The quotation is 
exact from LXX of Ps. li [I]. 6. Note the mistranslations in LXX 
(which St. Paul adopts), veejons (or mxjoes) for insons sis, &v To 
kpiverGa (pass.) for 1 1udicando or dum tudicas. The sense of the 
original is that the Psalmist acknowledges the justice of God's 
judgement upon him. The result of his sin is that God is pro- 
nounced righteous in His sentence, free from blame in His judging. 
St. Paul applies it as if the Most High Himself were put upon trial 
and declared guiltless in respect to the promises which He has 
fulfilled, though man will not believe in their fulfilment. 


Srws dv: dy points to an unexpressed condition, ‘in case a decision is 
given,’ 

SixarwOjs: ‘that thou mightest be pronounced righteous’ by 
the judgement of mankind; see p. 30 f. above, and compare Matt. xi. 
19 kat édixatadn 9 copia ard tév Epyov (v. 1. réxvov: cf. Lk. vii. 35) 
aitns. Zest, XII Patr. Sym. 6 éras SixawOd dad ths dpaprias rer 
yuyav ipor. Ps. Sol. ii, 16 eyo Suadmow oe 6 Oeds. The usage 
occurs repeatedly in this book ; see Ryle and James ad Joc. 

éy rots Adyors gou: not ‘ pleadings’ (Va.) but ‘sayings,’ ie. the 
\dya just mentioned. Heb. probably = ‘judicial sentence.’ 

mxnons: like wincere, of ‘gaining a suit,’ opp. to 9rrac@as: the 
full phrase is vexay ray Sixqy (Eur. £2. 955, &c.). 


wmnjoys, BG KL &c.; majoes SADE, metnuse.alig. Probably rewpous 
is right, because of the agreement of & A with the older types of Western 
Text, thus representing two great families. The reading wxqops in B appa- 
rently belongs to the small Western element in that MS., which would seem 
to be allied to that in G rather than to that in D. There is a similar 
factuation in MSS. of the LXX: meyops is the reading of NB (def. A), 
senoes of some fourteen cursives, The text of LXX used by St. Paul differs 
not seldom from that of the great uncials, 


.epivecOat: probably not mid. (‘to enter upon trial,’ ‘ go to law,’ 
lit. ‘get judgment for oneself’) as Mey. Go. Va. Lid., but pass. 
as in ver. 7 (so Vulg. Weiss Kautzsch, &c.; see the arguments 
from the usage of LXX and Heb. in Kautzsch, De Vet. Zest. Lecis 
a Paulo allegatis, p. 24N.). 

5. 4 ad.nia joy: a general statement, including dmeoria. In 
like manner Geod Sseaoovyny is general, though the particular 
instance which St. Paul has in his mind is the faithfulness of God 
to His promises. 

cuvicrnst: owictnps (cumordye) has in N. T. two conspicuous 
meanings: (i) ‘to bring together’ as two persons, ‘to introduce’ 
or ‘commend’ to one another (e.g. Rom. xvi. 1; 2 Cor. iii. 13 iv. 2; 
v. 12, &c.; cf. overarsai émiorodai 2 Cor. iii. 1); (ii) ‘to put 
together’ or ‘make good’ by argument, ‘to prove,’ ‘establish’ 


/ 
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(compositis collectisque quae rem contineant argumentis aliquid doceo 
Fritzsche), as in Rom. v. 8; 8 Cor. vii. 11; Gal. ii. 18 (where see 
Lft. and EIl.). 


Both meanings are recognized by Hesych. (oumordvew> émawvelv, povepody, 
BeBauody, wapar.0évar) ; but it is strange that neither comes out clearly in the 
uses of the word in LXX; the second is found in Susann. 61 davéeornoay 
(Thea) d00 mpecBiras, bre cuvésrncey abrovs AamhA Weodsopaprophoayras 


w _€poipev: another phrase, like »7 yévorro, which is charac- 
teristic of this Epistle, where it occurs seven times; not elsewhere 
in N. T. 

#7) dStxos: the form of question shows that a negative answer is 
expected (ui originally meant ‘ Don’t say that,’ &c.). 

6 émpépwr Thy épyiv: most exactly, ‘the inflicter of the anger’ 
(Va.). The reference is to the Last Judgement: see on i. 18, 
xii. I9. 

Burton however makes 45 éwipépwy strictly equivalent to a relative clause, 


and like a relative clause suggest a reason (‘Who visiteth’ =‘ because He 
visiteth’) M. and T. § 428. 


gard GvOpwwov déyw: a form of phrase which is also charac- 
teristic of this group of Epistles, where the eager argumentation of 
the Apostle leads him to press the analogy between human and 
divine things in a way that he feels calls for apology. The exact 
phrase recurs only in Gal. iii. 15 ; put comp. also 1 Cor. ix. 8 
pf) xara GyOpwroy raiva had@: 2 Cor. xi. 17 5 Aada@, od Kara Kiprov 
Aare. 

6. dwai was cpwet: St. Paul and his readers alike held as axio- 
matic the belief that God would judge the world. But the objection 
just urged was inconsistent with that belief, and therefore must 
fall to the ground. 


éwel; ‘since, if that were so, if the inflicting of punishment necessarily 
implied injustice.’ ’Emeé gets the meaning ‘if so,’ ‘if not’ (‘or else’), from 
the context, the clause to which it points being supposed to be repeated: 
here éwei sc. ef ddicos éoras 5 émpépwy rity dpyqy (cf. Buttmann, Gr. of Vv. 7. 


Gh. p. 359)- 
rov xéopov: all mankind. 


el SE NA minuse. pauc., Vulg. cod. Boh., Jo.-Damasc., Tisch. WH. text. 
RV. text.; el yap BDEGKLP &c.,, Valg. Syrr., Orig.-lat. Chrys. ef, WH. 
marg. RV. marg. ‘The second reading may be in its origin Western. 


4. The position laid down in ver. 5 is now discussed from the side 


of man, as it had just been discussed from the side of God. 


é\7yGea: the truthfulness of God in keeping His promises ; 


Weiopua, the falsehood of man in denying their fulfilment (as 
in ver. 4). 


weve: ‘1 too,’ as well as othere, though my falsehood thus 


: 
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redounds to God’s glory. St. Paul uses the first person from 
motives of delicacy, just as in 1 Cor. iv. 6 he ‘ transfers by a fiction’ 
(Dr. Field’s elegant rendering of wereoynpdrica) to himself and his 
friend Apollos what really applied to his opponents. 

8. There are two trains of thought in the Apostle’s mind: (i) 
the excuse which he supposes to be put forward by the unbeliever 
that evil may be done for the sake of good; (ii) the accusation 
brought as a matter of fact against himself of saying that evil 
might be done for the sake of good. The single clause romooper 
ra kaka iva €\6p ra dya6d is made to do duty for both these trains of 
thought, in the one case connected in idea and construction with 
vi... my, in the other with A¢youow dr. This could be brought 
out more clearly by modern devices of punctuation: ri ér eayo os 
duaptonds, kpivopat; xai [ri] pn—xadas Braopnpovpueba, xai xabas paal 
tives npas Aéyew drt—noinvwopev x.7.A. There is a very similar con- 
struction in wv. 25, 26, where the argument works up twice over to 
the same words, els [mpos] thy vdetw ths Suacocvvns avrod, and the 
words which follow the second time are meant to complete both 
clauses, the first as well as the second. It is somewhat similar 
when in ch. ii. ver. 16 at once carries on and completes wv. 15 
and 13. 

St. Paul was accused (no doubt by actual opponents) of Anti- 
nomianism. What he said was, ‘ The state of righteousness is not 
to be attained through legal works; it is the gift of God.’ He 
was represented as saying ‘therefore it does not matter what a man 
does ’—an inference which he repudiates indignantly, not only 
here but in vi. 1 ff., 15 ff. 

Gv 7d xpipa «.t.A. This points back to ri és ady® epivouas; the 
plea which such persons put in will avail them nothing ; the judge- 
ment (of God) which will fall upon them is just. St. Paul does 
not argue the point, or say anything further about the calumny 
directed against himself; he contents himself with brushing away 
an excuse which is obviously unreal. 


UNIVERSAL FAILURE TO ATTAIN TO 
RIGHTEOUSNESS. 


III. 9-20. If the case of us Fews is so bad, ave the 
Gentiles any better? No. The same accusation covers both. 
The Scriptures speak of the universality of human guilt, 
which ts laid down in Ps. xiv and graphically described in 
Pss. v, cxl, x, # Is. lix, and again is Ps. xxxvi. And 6f 


\ 
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the Few is equally guilty with the Gentile, still less can he 
escape punishment, for the Law which threatens him with 
punishment is his own. So then the whole system of Law 
and works done in fulfilment of Law, has proved a@ failure. 
Law can reveal sin, but not remove it. . 


*To return from this digression. What inference are we to 
draw? Are the tables completely turned? Are we Jews not only 
equalled but surpassed (spoeydueda passive) by the Gentiles? Not at 
all. There is really nothing to choose between Jews and Gentiles. 
The indictment which we have just brought against both (in i. 18- 
32, ii. 17-29) proves that they are equally under the dominion 
of sin. ™The testimony of Scripture is to the same effect. Thus 
in Ps. xiv [here with some abridgment and variation], the Psalmist 
complains that he cannot find a single righteous man, ™ that there is 
none to show any intelligence of moral and religious truth, none to 
show any desire for the knowledge of God. ™They have all (he 
says) turned aside from the straight path. They are like milk 
that has turned sour and bad. There is not so much asa single 
right-doer among them. "This picture of universal wickedness 
may be completed from such details as those which are applied 
to the wicked in Ps. v. 9 [exactly quoted]. Just as a grave stands 
yawning to receive the corpse that will soon fill it with corruption,, 
so the throat of the wicked is only opened to vent forth depraved 
and lying speech. Their tongue is practised in fraud. Or in 
Ps. cxl. 3 [also exactly quoted]: the poison-bag of the asp lies 
under their smooth and flattering lips. *So, as it is described in 
Ps. x. 7, throat, tongue, and lips are full of nothing but cursing 
and venom. ™ Then of Israel it is said [with abridgment from LXX 
of Is. lix. 7, 8]: They run with eager speed to commit murder, 
Their course is marked by ruin and misery. ™ With smiling 
paths of peace they have made no acquaintance. ‘* To sum up the 
character of the ungodly in a word [from Ps. xxxvi (xxxv). 1 LXX]: 
The fear of God supplies no standard for their actions. 

% Thus all the world has sinned. And not even the Jew can 
claim exemption from tne consequences of his sin. For when the 
Law of Moses denounces those consequences it speaks especially 
to the people to whom it was given. By which it was designed 
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that the Jew too might have his mouth stopped from all excuse 
and that all mankind might be held accountable to God. 

This is the conclusion of the whole argument. By works of 
Law (i.e. by an attempted fulfilment of Law) no mortal may hope 
to be declared righteous in God’s sight. For the only effect of 
Law is to open men’s eyes to their own sinfulness, not to enable 
them to do better. That method, the method of works, has 
failed. A new method must be found. 


9. tt ov; ‘ What then [follows]?’ Not with mpoeydpe6a, because 
that would require in reply otdéy rdvros, not od rartas. 

ampoexépe0a is explained in three ways: as intrans. in the same 
sense as the active mpoéyw, as trans. with its proper middle force, 
and as passive. (i) mpoeydue6a mid. = mpoéxopev (praccellimus eos 
Vulg.; and so the majority of commentators, ancient and modern, 
"Apa mepiocdy éxouev mapa rods “EAAnvas; Euthym.-Zig. €xouév re mhéov 
kai evSoxtuodpev of “Iovdaios; Theoph. ‘ Do we think ourselves better? ‘ 
Gif.). But no examples of this use are to be found, and there 
seems to be no reason why St. Paul should not have written 
mpocxouev, the common form in such contexts. (ii) mpoexdpe6a trans. 
in its more ordinary middle sense, ‘put forward as an excuse or 
pretext’ (‘Do we excuse ourselves?’ RV. marg., ‘Have we any 
defence?’ Mey. Go.). But then the object must be expressed, 
and as we have just seen ri od» cannot be combined with mpoeyduc6a 
because of od mdvtas. (iii) mpoexducba passive, ‘Are we excelled?’ 
‘ Are we Jews worse off (than the Gentiles)?’ a rare use, but still 
one which is sufficiently substantiated (cf. Field, Of. Norv. III ad 
Joc.). Some of the best scholars (e.g. Lightfoot, Field) incline to 
this view, which has been adopted in the textof RV. The prin- 
cipal objection to it is from the context. St.-Paul has just asserted 
(ver. 2) that the Jew has an advantage over the Gentile: how then 
does he come to ask if the Gentile has an advantage over the Jew? 
_ The answer would seem to be that a different kind of ‘advantage’ 
is meant. ‘The superiority of the Jew to the Gentile is hiséorc, it 
lies in the possession of superior privileges; the practical equality 
of Jew and Gentile is in regard to their present moral condition 
(ch. ii. 17-29 balanced against ch. i. 18-32). In this latter respect 
St. Paul implies that Gentile and Jew might really change places 
(ii. 25-29). A few scholars (Olsh. Va.Lid.) take mpoexéueéa as pass., 
but give it the same sense as mpo¢xouev, ‘Are we (Jews) preferred 
(to the Gentiles) in the sight of God?’ 


wpoexdpueba: v. 1. wposaréxopey wepooéy D* G, gr; Antiochene Fathers 
(Chrys. [ed. Field] Theodt. Severianus), also Orig.-lat. Ambrstr. (some MSS. 
but not the best, éomemssss anipliss): a gloss explaining spoex. in the sams 
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way as Vulg. and the later Greek commentators quoted above. AL read 
wpoexmpcba, 


8 wdvros. Strictly speaking od should qualify mdyres, ‘not 
altogether,’ ‘not entirely,’ as in 1 Cor. v. 10 ov mdvrws rois mépvois 
rod xécpov rovrov: but in some cases, as here, mdvrws qualifies od, 
‘altogether not,’ ‘entirely not,’ i.e. ‘not at all’ (neguaguam Vulg., 
ovdayzas Theoph.). Compare the similar idiom in od maw; and see 
Win. Gr. lxi. 5. 

mpontiacduela : in the section i. 18-ii. 29. 


t$° duapriav. In Biblical Greek éwé with dat. has given place entirely to 
éné with acc. Matt. viii. 9 dvOpwmds elu: ind Ufovotay is a strong case. The 
change has already taken place in LXX; e.g Deut. xxxiii. 3 mdyzves of 
yy:agpévos bd TAs xeipas cov, wal ovTos tnd oé€ elas. 


10. The long quotation which follows, made up of a number of 
passages taken from different parts of the O.T., and with no 
apparent break between them, is strictly in accordance with the 
Rabbinical practice. ‘A favourite method was that which derived 
its name from the stringing together of beads (Czaraz), when a 
preacher having quoted a passage or section from the Pentateuch, 
strung on to it another and like-sounding, or really similar, 
from the Prophets and the Hagiographa’ (Edersheim, Life and 
Times, &c. i. 449). We may judge from this instance that the 
sirst quotation did not always necessarily come from the Pentateuch 
—though no doubt there is a marked tendency in Christian as 
compared with Jewish writers to equalize the three divisions of the 
0. T. Other examples of such compounded quotations are Rom. 
x.25f.; 27 f.; xi. 26f.; 34 f.; xii. 19 f.; 2 Cor. vi. 16. Here the 
oassages are from Pss. xiv [xiii]. 1-3 (=Ps. liii. 1-3 [lii. 2-4]), 
ver. 1 free, ver. 2 abridged, ver. 3 exact; v. 9 [10] exact; cxl. 3 
[cxxxix. 4] exact: x. 7 [ix. 28] free; Is. lix. 7, 8 abridged; Ps. 
XXXvi beds 1. The degree of relevance of each of these 
passages to the argument is indicated by the paraphrase: see also 
the additional note at the end of ch. x. 


As a whole this conglomerate of quotations has hed a curious history. 
The quotations in N.T. frequently react upon the text of O.T., and they have 
done so here; wv. 13-18 got imported bodily into Ps. xiv [xiii LXX] as an 
appendage to ver. 4 in the ‘common’ text of the LXX (1% «own, i.e. the 
unrevised text current in the time of Origen). They are still found in Codd. 
&* BRU and many cursive MSS. of LXX (om. NA), though the Greek 
commentators on the Psalms do not recognize them. From interpolated 
MSS. such as these they found their way into Lat.-Vet., and so into 
Jerome’s first edition of the Psalter (the ‘Roman’), also into his second 
edition (the ‘Gallican,’ based upon Origen’s Hexaf/a), though marked with 
an obelus after the example of Origen. The obelus dropped out, and they 
are commonly printed in the Vulgate text of the Psalms, which is practically 
the Gallican. From the Vulgate they travelled into Coverdale’s Bible 
{#.R. 1535); from thence into Matthew’s (Rogers’) Bible, which in the 
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Psalter reproduces Coverdale (A.D. 1537), and also into the ‘Great Bible” 
(first issued by Cromwell in 1539, and afterwards with a preface by Cranmer, 
whence it also bears the name of Cranmer’s Bible, in 1540). The Psalter of 
the Great Bible was incorporated in the Book of Common Prayer, in which 
It was retained as being familiar and smoother to sing, even in the later 
revision which substituted elsewhere the Authorized Version of 1611. The 
editing of the Great Bible was due to Coverdale, who put an * to the 
passages found in the Vulgate but wanting in the Hebrew. These marks 
however had the same fate which befell the obeli of Jerome. They were 
not repeated in the Prayer-Book; so that English Churchmen still read the 
interpolated verses in Ps, xiv with nothing to distinguish them from the rest 
of the text. Jerome himself was well aware that these verses were no part 
of the Psalm. In his commentary on Isaiah, lib. xvi, he notes that St. Paul 
guoted Is. lix. 7, 8 in Ep. to Rom., and he adds, guod multi ignorantes, de 
tertio decimo psalmo sumptum putant, qui versus |otixor| tn editione Vulgata 
[i.e. the cow of the LXX] additz sunt et in Hebraico non habentur (Hieron. 
Opp. ed. Migne, iv. 601 ; comp. the preface to the same book, ¢ézd. col. 568 f. 5 
also the newly discovered Commentarioli iss Psalmos, ed. Morin, 1895, p. 34 f£.). 


10. Some have thought that this verse was not part of the 
quotation, but a summary by St. Paul of what follows. It does 
indeed present some variants from the original, dicaos for mop 
xenordrnra and ovde els for ove gorriw ews évds. In the LXX this clause 
is a kind of refrain which is repeated exactly in ver. 3. St. Paul 
there keeps to his text; but we cannot be surprised that in the 
opening words he should choose a simpler form of phrase which 
more directly suggests the connexion with his main argument. 
The dixatos ‘shall live by faith’; but till the coming of Christianity 
there was no true dixaos and no true faith. The verse runs too 
much upon the same lines as the Psalm to be other than a 
quotation, though it is handled in the free and bold manner which 
is characteristic of St. Paul. 


lL. obx gorw & aundv: mon est gui intelligat (rather than qué 
intelligit); Anglicé, ‘there is none to understand.’ [But ABG, 
and perhaps Latt. Orig.-lat. Ambrstr.. WH. éexf read cuméy, as also 
(B)C WH. éexc/ ée{nrdv, without the art. after LXX. This would = 
non est intelligens, non est requirens Deum (Vulg.) ‘There is 
no one of understanding, there is no inquirer after God.’ 

é ovvdv: on the form see Win. Gr. § xiv, 16 (ed. 8; xiv, 3 E. T.); Hort, 

intr. Notes on Orthog. p. 167; also for the accentuation, Fri. p. 174 f. 

Both forms, ovvéw and ouviw, are found, and either accentuation, cvmdr or 


suviov, may be adopted: probably the latter is te be preferred; ef. $gre from 
agi Mk. i. 34, xi. 16. 


12. Gua: ‘one and all.’ 
Axpesonoav: Heb. = ‘to go bad,’ ‘become sour,’ like milk; 
comp. the dypeios dodXos of Matt. xxv. 30. 
movav (séxe artic.) ABG &c. WH. text. 


xpyotétyTa = ‘goodness’ in the widest sense, with the idea of 
‘utility’ rather than specially of ‘ kindness,’ as in ii. 4. 


| 
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Sos fvés: cp. the Latin idiom ad sum omnes (Vulg. literally ssgue ad 
unum). BO67**, WH. marg. omit the second ob« forw [oie éorw moar 
Xpnoréryra gos évds|. The readings of B and its allies in these verses are 
open to some suspicion of assimilating to a text of LXX. In ver. 14 B17 
“add abray (Gy rd oréya abrav) corresponding to abrov in B’s text of Ps. x. 7 


{ix. 28]. 

13. rdoos .. . &Sodvotoary, The LXX of Ps. v. 9 [10] corre- 
sponds pretty nearly to Heb. The last clause = rather Anguam 
suam blandam reddunt ( poliunt), or perhaps lingua sua blandiuntur 
(Kautzsch, p. 34): ‘their tongue do they make smooth’ Cheyne; 
“smooth speech glideth from their tongue’ De Witt. 


€8od.ohcav: Win. Gr. § xiii, 14 (ed. 8; xiii, af. E. T.). The termina- 
tion -cay, extended from imperf. and and aor. of verbs in -ju to verbs in -a, is 
widely found ; it is common in LXX and in Alexandrian Greek, but by no 
means confined to it; it is frequent in Boeotian inscriptions, and is called by 
one grammarian a ‘ Boeotian’ form, as by others ‘ Alexandrian.’ 


ids dowidwv: Ps. cxl. 3 [cxxxix. 4|. The position of the poison- 
bag of the serpent is rightly described. The venom is more 
correctly referred to the bite (as in Num. xxi. 9; Prov. xxiii. 32), 
than to the forked tongue (Job xx. 16): see art. ‘Serpent’ in 
D. B. 

14. Ps. x. 7 somewhat freely from LXX [ix. 28]: o8 dpas rd 
oTdpa aitod yéuer Kal mixpias mai 8ddov. St. Paul retains the rel. but 
changes it into the plural: ordéya avray B 17, Cypr., WH. marg. 

muxpia: Heb. more lit. = /raudes. 

15-17. This quotation of Is. lix. 7, 8 is freely abridged from the 
LXX; and as it is also of some interest from its bearing upon 
the text of the LXX used by St. Paul, it may be well to give the 
original and the quotation side by side. 


Rom. iii. 15=17. Is. lix. 7, 8. 
éfeis of médes airay éxyeas alpa* of 82 wédes airay [én wovnplay 
civrpippa nai ralamepia dv rais rpéxovas| raxiwol exyéat alya [nal of 
S&0is airéy, nal stov elpqyns cde Badoywpol airay diuadoyopol amd 
tyrecar. dyer], civrpippa cai radarwpia 
dy rais d30is avray nai dddy eipnons 
wix oldact [kal ox for xpiow dy 
rais S8ois avrap]. 

alua dyairsey Theodotion, and probably also Aquila and Symmachua, 

[From the Hexag/a this reading has got into several MSS. of LXX.] 


pivev (for and pévav) AN: ofdacr N' BQ*, &c.: Eyrwoay AQ! marg. 
(Q = Cod. Marchslianus, XII Holmes) weisusc. a/tg. 


19. What is the meaning of this verse? Does it mean that the 
passages just quoted are addressed to Jews (6 rduos = O. T.; 
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vépow Thy wadaay ypadyy dvondfe, hs pépos ra mpopytixa Euthym.- 
Zig.), and therefore they are as much guilty before God as the 
Gentiles? So most commentators. Or does it mean that the 
guilt of the Jews being now proved, as they sinned they must also 
expect punishment, the Law (6 véyos = the Pentateuch) affirming 
. the connexion between sin and punishment. SoGif. Both interpre- 

tations give a good sense. [For though (i) does not strictly prove 
that ai] men are guilty but only that the Jews are guilty, this was 
really the main point which needed proving, because the Jews were 
apt to explain away the passages which condemned them, and held 
that—whatever happened to the Gentiles—they would escape.] 
The question really turns upon the meaning of 6 vduos. It is 
urged, (i) that there is only a-single passage in St. Paul where 
6 vopos Clearly=O. T. (x Cor. xiv. 21, a quotation of Is. xxviii. 11): 
compare however Jo. x. 34 (= Ps. lxxxii. 6), xv. 25 (= Ps. 
XXXv. 19); (ii) that in the corresponding clause, rois év ré vdp@ 
must = the Law, in the narrower sense; (iii) that in ver. a1 the 
Law is expressly distinguished from the Prophets. 

Yet these arguments are hardly decisive : for (i) the evidence is 
sufficient to show that St. Paul might have used 6 vdyos in the wider 
sense; for this one instance is as good as many; and (ii) we must 
not suppose that St. Paul always rigidly distinguished which sense 
he was using ; the use of the word in one sense would cal! up the 
other (cf. Note on 6 @dvaros in ch. v. 12). 


Oltr. also goes a way of his own, but makes é wdyos = Law in the 
abstract (covering at once for the Gentile the law of conscience, and for the 
Jew the law of Moses), which is contrary to the use of 6 vdyos. 


Adye. . . . Aadet: Acyew calls attention to the substance of what | 
is spoken, Aadeiv to the outward utterance; cf. esp. M°Clellan, 
Gospels, p. 383 ff. 

dpayy : cf. dvaroddynros i. 20, ii. 1; the idea comes up at each - 
step in the argument. 

éndSixog: not exactly ‘guilty before God,’ but ‘answerable to 
God.’ wtddixos takes gen. of the penalty; dat. of the person 
injured to whom satisfaction is due (rév SirAaciwy tmdduKkos ora 
7@ BAapbevte Plato, Zeger. 846 B). So here: all mankind has 
offended against God, and owes Him satisfaction. Note the use 
of a forensic term. 


20. 8iér: ‘because,’ not ‘therefore,’ as AV. (see on i. 19). 
Mankind is liable for penalties as against God, because there is 
nothing else to afford them protection. Law can open men’s 
eyes to sin, but cannot remove it. Why this is so ig shown in 
vii. 7 ff. 

Bixaiw@ijceror: ‘shall be pronounced righteous,’ certainly not 
‘shall be made righteous’ (Lid.); the whole context (io ra» ordua 
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bear tnd8ixos, éxdnio» abrod) has reference to a judicial trial and 
verdict. 
é oe odp§: man in his weakness and frailty (1 Cor. i. 39; 4 Pet. 
i, 24). 

éuiyvecis : ‘clear knowledge’; see on i, 28, 33. 


THE NEW SYSTEM. 


III. 21-26. Here then the new order of things comes in. 
In it is offered a Righteousness which comes from God but 
embraces man, by no deserts of his but as a free gift on the 
part of God. This righteousness, (i) though attested by the 
Sacred Books, ts independent of any legal system (ver. 21); 
(ii) 2¢ 2s apprehended by faith in Christ, and is as wide as 
man’s need (vv. 22, 23); (iii) it ts made possible by the 
propitiatory Sacrifice of Christ (vv. 24, 25); which Sacrifice 
at once explains the lenient treatment by God of past sin 
and gives the most decisive expression to His righteousness 
(vv. 25, 26). 

“It is precisely such a method which is offered in Christianity. 
We have seen what is the state of the world without it. But now, 
since the coming of Christ, the righteousness of God has asserted 
itself in visible concrete form, but so as to furnish at the same 
time a means of acquiring righteousness to man —and that in 
complete independence of law, though the Sacred Books which 
contain the Law and the writings of the Prophets bear witness to 
it. ™This new method of acquiring righteousness does not turn 
upon works but on faith, i.e. on ardent attachment and devotion to 
Jesus Messiah. And it is therefore no longer confined to any 
particular people like the Jews, but is thrown open without distinc- 
tion to all, on the sole condition of believing, whether they be Jews 
or Gentiles. *The universal gift corresponds to the universal need. 
All men alike have sinned ; and all alike feel themselves far from 
the bright effulgence of God’s presence. ™Yet estranged as they 
are God accepts them as righteous for no merit or service of theirs, 
by an act of His.own free favour, the change in their relation to 
Him being due to the Great Deliverance wrought at the price of the 
Death of Christ Jesus. * When the Messiah suffered upon the 
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Cross it was God Who set Him there as a public spectacle, to 
be viewed as a Mosaic sacrifice might be viewed by the crowds as- 
sembled in the courts of the Temple. The shedding of His Blood 
was in fact a sacrifice which had the effect of making propitiation 
or atonement for sin, an effect which man must appropriate through 
faith. The object of the whole being by this public and decisive 
act to vindicate the righteousness of God. In previous ages the 
sins of mankind had been passed over without adequate punishment 
or atonement: ™ but this long forbearance on the part of God had in 
view throughout that signal exhibition of His Righteousness which 
He purposed to enact when the hour should come as now it has 
come, so as to reveal Himself in His double character as at once 
righteous Himself and pronouncing righteous, or accepting as 
righteous, the loyal follower of Jesus. 


21. veri 82: ‘now,’ under the Christian dispensation. Mey. De 
W. Oltr. Go. and others contend for the rendering ‘as it is,’ on the 
ground that the opposition is between two sfafes, the state under 
Law and the state without Law. But here the two states or 
relations correspond to two periods succeeding each other in order 
of time; so that »wi may well have its first and most obvious 
meaning, which is confirmed by the parallel passages, Rom. xvi. 
25, 26 pvornpiou . . . pavepwhévros . . . viv, Eph. ii. 12, 13 ound 
be... eyerndnre éyyts, Col. i. 26, 27 pvorypsoy ro amoxexpuppéevoy .. 
pov d€ ehavepoon, 2 Tim. i. 9, 10 xdpw thy Sobeivay . . . 79d yporwr 
aiavioy pavepwleicay b€ viv, Heb. ix. 26 wuvi d€ drat éri ovrredeig 
rév aiavey . . . wedavépwras. It may be observed (i) that the N. T. 
writers constantly oppose the pre-Christian and the Christian 
dispensations to each other as periods (comp. in addition to the 
passages already enumerated Acts xvii. 30; Gal. iii, 23, 25, 
iv. 3, 4; Heb. i. 1); and (ii) that ¢avepoto@u is constantly used 
with expressions denoting time (add to passages above Tit. i. 3 
katpois idios, I: Pet. i. 20 én’ éaxdrow réy xpéver). The leading 
English commentators take this view. 

An allusion of Tertullian’s makes it probable that Marcion retained this 
verse ; evidence fails as to the rest of the chapter, and it is probable that he 


cut out the whole of ch. iv, along with most other references to the history 
of Abraham (Tert. on Gal. iv. 21-26, Adv. Mare. v. 4). 


“xepis vduow: < apart from law,’ ‘independently of it,” not as 
a subordinate system growing out of Law, but as an alternative 
for Law and destined ultimately to supersede it (Rom. x. 4). 

Bixatoovvy Gcod: see on ch. i. 17. St. Paul goes on to define 
his meaning. The righteousness which he has in view is essep 
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tially the righteousness of God ; though the aspect in which it is 
regarded is as a condition bestowed upon man, that condition is 
the direct outcome of the Divine attribute of righteousness, work- 
ing its way to larger realization amongst men. One step in this 
realization, the first great objective step, is the Sacrificial Death of 
Christ for sin (ver. 25); the next step is the subjective appre- 
hension of what is thus done for him by faith on the part of the 
believer (ver. 22). Under the old system the only way laid down 
for man to attain to righteousness was by the strict performance 
of the Mosaic Law ; now that heavy obligation is removed and a 
shorter but at the same time more effective method is substituted, 
the method of attachment to a Divine Person. 


wepaveépwrar. Contrast the completed gavépwors in Christ and 
the continued daord\vys in the Gospel (ch. i. 16): the verb 
pavepovo Ga: is regularly used for the Incarnation with its accompani- 
ments and sequents as outstanding facts of history prepared in the 
secret counsels of God and at the fitting moment ‘manifested’ to 
the sight of men; so, of the whole process of the Incarnation, 
x Tim. iii. 16; 2 Tim. i. 10; 1 Pet. i. 20; 1 Jo. iii. 5, 8: of the 
Atonement, Heb. ix. 26: of the risen Christ, Mark xvi. 12, 14; 
John xxi. 14: of the future coming to Judgement, 1 Pet. v. 4; 
t Jo. ii. 28. The nearest parallels to this verse which speaks of 
the manifestation of Divine ‘righteousness’ are ¢ Tim. i. 10, which 
speaks of a like manifestation of Divine ‘grace,’ and 1 Jo.i. a, 
which describes the Incarnation as the appearing on earth of the 
principle of ‘life.’ 

paptupoupévy «7.4.2 another instance of the care with which 
St. Paul insists that the new order of things is in no way contrary 
to the old, but rather a development which was duly foreseen and 
provided for: cf. Rom. i. a, iii. 31, the whole of ch. iv, ix. 25-33; 
KX. 16-21; xi. 1-10, 26-29; Ev. 8-12; xvi. 26 &c. 

22. 8¢ turns to the particular aspect of the Divine righteousness 
which the Apostle here wishes to bring out; it is righteousness 
apprehended by faith in Christ and embracing the body of believers. 
The particle thus introduces a nearer definition, but in itself only 
marks the transition in thought which here (as in ch. ix. 30; 1 Cor. 
ii. 6; Gal. ii. a; Phil. ii. 8) happens to be from the general to the 
particular. 

nioctews “Inoos Xpiorod: gen. of object, ‘faith in Jesus Christ.’ 
This is the hitherto almost universally accepted view, which has 
however been recently challenged in a very carefully worked out 
argument by Prof. Haussleiter of Greifswald (Der Glaube Jesu 
Christi u. der christliche Glaube, Leipzig, 1891). 

Dr. Haussleiter contends that the gen. is subjective not objective, that like 
the ‘faith of Abraham’ in ch. iv. 16, it denotes the faith (in God) which 
Christ Himself maintained even through the ordeal of the Crucifixion, that 
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this faith is here put forward as the central feature of the Atonement, and 
that it is to be grasped or appropriated by the Christian in a similar manner 
to that in which he reproduces the faith of Abraham. If this view held 
good, a number of other passages (notably i. 17) would be affected by it. 
But, although ably carried out, the interpretation of some of these passages 
seems to us forced; the theory brings together things, like the aiorts Inood 
Xp:orod here with the mior:s cod in iii. 3, which are really disparate; and 
it has so far, we believe, met with no acceptance. 

Incod Xpiotod. B, and apparently Marcion as quoted by Tertullian, 
drop ‘Ijoov (so too WH. marg.); A reads év XpiorG “Incov. 

kal émi mavras om. N* ABC, 47. 67**, Boh. Aeth. Arm., Clem.-Alex. 
Orig. Did. Cyr.-Alex. Aug.: ins DEFGKL &c. éni xdvras alone is 
found in Jo. Damasc. Vulg. codd., so that els mav7as wat ém mévras would 
seem to be a conflation, or combination of two readings originally alterna- 
tives. If it were the true reading els would express ‘destination for’ all 
believers, éai ‘extension to’ them. 


23. od ydp éort Siactohh. The Apostle is reminded of one of 
his main positions. The Jew has (in this respect) no real advantage 
over the Gentile; both alike need a righteousness which is not their 
own; and to both it is offered on the same terms. 

jpaptov. In English we may translate this ‘have sinned’ in 
accordance with the idiom of the language, which prefers to use 
the perfect where a past fact or series of facts is not separated by 
a clear interval from the present: see note on ii. 12. 

dorepodvrar: see Monro, Homeric Grammar, § 8 (3); mid. voice = 
‘feel want. Gif. well compares Matt. xix. 20 ri éru torepa; 
(objective, ‘What, as a matter of fact, is wanting to me?’) with 
Luke xv. 14 kal atrds fip£ato torepeicbas (subjective, the Prodigal 
begins to /¢e/ his destitution). 

tHs 86éys. There are two wholly distinct uses of this word: 
.(1) = ‘opinion’ (a use not found in N. T.) and thence in 
particular ‘favourable opinion,’ ‘reputation’ (Rom. ii. 7, 10; 

ohn xii. 43 &c.); (2) by a use which came in with the 

XX as translation of Heb. 33 = (i) ‘visible brightness or 
splendour’ (Acts xxii. rr; & Cor. xv. 40 ff.); and hence 
_ (ii) the brightness which radiates from the presence of God, 
the visible glory conceived as resting on Mount Sinai (Ex.: 
xxiv. 16), in the pillar of cloud (Ex. xvi. 10), in the tabernacle 
(Ex. xl. 34) or temple (1 Kings viii. 11; 2 Chron. v. 14), and 
specially between the cherubim on the lid of the ark (Ps. Ixxx. 1; 
Ex. xxv. 22; Rom. ix. 4 &c.); (iii) this visible splendour 
symbolized the Divine perfections, ‘the majesty or goodness of 
God as manifested to men’ (Lightfoot on Col. i. 11; comp. Eph. 
i. 6, 12, 17; ili, 16); (iv) these perfections are in a measure 
communicated to man through Christ (esp. 2 Cor. iv. 6, 
iii, 18). Both morally and physically a certain transfiguration 
takes place in the Christian, partially here, completely hereafter 
(comp. e.g. Rom. viii. 30 eddfarev with Rom. v. 2 em’ édmids ris 
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8dfns rov Gcod, viii, 18 riy peAdovoay Séfav droxarupbjva, 2 Tim. 
ii. 10'Sdfns alwrov), The Rabbis held that Adam by the Fall lost 
six things, ‘the glory, life (immortality), his stature (which was 
wbove that of his descendants), the fruit of the field, the fruits of 
trees, and the light (by which the world was created, and which 
was withdrawn from it and reserved for the righteous in the world 
to come).’ It is explained that ‘the glory’ was a reflection from 
the Divine glory which before the Fall brightened Adam’s face 
(Weber, Alésyn. Theol. p. 214). Clearly St. Paul conceives of this 
glory as in process of being recovered: the physical sense is also 
enriched by its extension to attributes that are moral and 
spiritual. 


The meaning of 8éfa in this connexion is well illustrated by 4 Ezr. vii. 42 
ed. Bensly = vi, 14 O. F. Fritzsche, p. 607}, where the state of the blessed 

described as megue meridiem, meque noctem, neque ante lucem ([perh. for 
anteluctum; vid. Bensly ad loc.|, neque nitorem, neque claritatem, neque 
‘escem, mist solummodo splendorem claritatés Altissime (perh. = dnadyacua 
8ééns “YYiorov]. In quoting this passage Ambrose has sola Des fulvebit 
claritas; Dominus enim erit lux omnium (cf. Rev. xxi. 24). The blessed 
themselves shine with a brightness which is reflected from the face of God: 
bid. vv. 97, 98 [Bensly = 71, 72 O. F. Fritzsche] geomodo tucipiet (uédrA€t) 
vultus ecorssm fulgere secut sol, et guomodo incipient stellarum adsimilaré 
lumini...festinant enim videre vultum [eius| cut serviunt viventes et 
& guo incipient glorioss mercedem recipere (cf. Matt. xili. 43). 


24. Sixatodpevor. The construction and connexion of this word 
are difficult, and perhaps not to be determined with certainty. 
(i) Many leading scholars (De W. Mey. Lips. Lid. Win. Gr. § xlv. 
6b) make dixaovwevos mark a detail in, or assign a proof of, the 
condition described by torepodvra. In this case there would be 
a slight stress on 8pedv; men are far from God’s glory, decause the 
state of righteousness has to be given them; they do nothing for 
it. But this is rather far-fetched. No such proof or further 
description of torepotvra is needed. It had already been proved 
by the actual condition of Jews as well as Gentiles; and to prove 
it by the gratuitousness of the justification would be an inversion 
of the logical order. (ii) torepodvrar Sixasovpevor is taken as = tore- 
podvrat wai Sixatodvras (Fri.) or = torepovpevos dieasoiyras (Tholuck). 
But this is dubious Greek. (iii) 8atovueros is not taken with what 
precedes, but is made to begin a new clause. In that case there is 
an anacoluthon, and we must supply some such phrase as més 
ravyopueda; (Oltr.). But that would be harsh, and a connecting 
particle seems wanted. (iv) Easier and more natural than any of 
these expedients seems to be, with Va. and Ewald, to make ov yap 
. . . torepoivra: practically a parenthesis, and to take the nom. 
Bixaiovpevos ‘as suggested by mavres in ver. 23, but in sense referring 
rather to rovs morevovras in ver. 22.’ No doubt such a construction 
would be irregular, but it may be questioned whether it is toa 
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irregular for St. Paul. The Apostle frequently gives a new turn to 
a sentence under the influence of some expression which is really 
subordinate to the main idea. Perhaps as near a parallel as any 
would be 2 Cor. viii. 18, 19 cuveméuaper dé rov ddehpov .. oe 
& Grawos ev + etayyehio . . . ob pdvoy 8€, GAA Kal xetporornbeis (as if 
és emaweira had preceded). 

Swpedv TH adtod ydpirt. Each of these phrases strengthens the 
other in a very emphatic way, the position of airod further laying 
stress on the fact that this manifestation of free favour on the part 
of God is unprompted by any other external cause than the one 
which is mentioned (da rps drodurpdceas). 

émodutpdcews. It is contended, esp. by Oltramare, (i) that 
Aurpdm and dmodvtpdw in classical Greek = not ‘to pay a ransom,’ 
but ‘to take a ransom,’ ‘to put to ransom,’ or ‘release on ransom,’ 
as a conqueror releases his prisoners (the only example given of 
dwodvtpacts is Plut. Pomp. 24 wodéwr alyyadorwv drodutpoces, where 
the word has this sense of ‘ putting to ransom’); (ii) that in LXX 
Aurpovabas is frequently used of the Deliverance from Egypt, the 
Exodus, in which there is no question of ransom (so Ex. vi. 6, 
xv.'13; Deut. vil. 8; ix. 26; xiii. 5, &c.: cf. also drokurpaces 
Ex. xxi. 8, of the ‘release’ of a slave by her master). The subst. 
dmodtTpwots occurs only in one place, Dan. iv. 30 [29 or 32], LXX 
6 xpdvos pou tis drokurpaoeas 7\Oe Of Nebuchadnezzar’s recovery 
from his madness. Hence it is inferred (cf. also Westcott, Hed. 
p. 296, and Ritschl, Rechifert. w. Versdhn. ii. 220 ff.) that here and 
in similar passages drodvrpwots denotes ‘ deliverance’ simply without 
any idea of ‘ransom.’ There is no doubt that this part of the 
metaphor might be dropped. But in view of the clear resolution of 
the expression in Mark x. 45 (Matt. xx. 28) dodvas rijv yuynv abros 
Aurpov avri modAGv, and in I Tim. ii. 6 6 Sods éavréy avridutpov imép 
mdyrov, and in view also of the many passages in which Christians 
are said to be ‘bought,’ or ‘bought with a price’ (x Cor. vi. 20, 
vii. 23; Gal. iii. 13; 2 Pet. ii. 1; Rev. v. g: cf. Acts xx. 28; 
1 Pet. i. 18, 19), we can hardly resist the conclusion that the idea 
‘of the Avrpov retains its full force, that it is identical with the rig, 
and that both are ways of describing the Death of Christ. The 
emphasis is on the cosf of man’s redemption. We need not press 
the metaphor yet a step further by asking (as the ancients did) to 
whom the ransom or price was paid. It was required by that 
ultimate necessity which has made the whole course of things what 
it has been; but this necessity is far beyond our powers to grasp 
or gauge. . 


wis é€v XpiorG Invod. We owe to Haussleiter (Der Glambe Jeses Christi, 
p- 116) the interesting observation that wherever the phrase év Xpia7@ or év 
Xpcot} “Incod occurs there is no single instance of the variants éy “Ijaod ot 
dy "Inoot Epicrg. ‘This is significant because» ‘ ather combinations the 
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variants are frequent. It is also what we should expect, because ty Xpor 
ton éy Xpior ‘Ino. always relate to the glorified Christ, not to the historic 
esus. 


“25. mpoéSero may = either (i) ‘whom God proposed to Himself,’ 
‘ purposed,’ ‘designed’ (Orig. Pesh.); or (ii) ‘whom God set forth 
publicly’ (proposuzt Vulg.). Both meanings would be in full ac- 
cordance with the teaching of St. Paul both elsewhere and in this 
Epistle. For (i) we may compare the idea of the Divine mpdéeous 
in ch, ix. x1 (viii, 28); Eph, iii. rr (i. 11); 2 Tim. i. 9; also 
1 Pet. i. 20. For (ii) compare esp. Gal. iii. 1 ofs kar’ dpdadpods 
“Invois Xpiords mpoeypddn éeoravpwpevos. But when we turn to the 
immediate context we find it so full of terms denoting publicity 
(wepavépwrat, els cvdeEw, mpos tiv evdeéw) that the latter sense seems 
preferable. The Death of Christ is not only a manifestation of the 
righteousness of God, but a viszb/e manifestation and one to which 
appeal can be made. 

iAacrpiov: usually subst. meaning strictly ‘place or vehicle of 
propitiation, but originally neut. of adj. Aacripios (iAacrhpow 
émideua Ex. xxv. 16 [17], where however Gif. takes the two words 
as substantives in apposition). In LXX of the Pentateuch, as in 
Heb. ix. 5, the word constantly stands for the ‘lid of the ark,’ or 
‘mercy-seat,’ so called from the fact of its being sprinkled with the 
blood of the sacrifices on the Day of Atonement. A number of 
the best authorities (esp. Gif. Va. Lid. Ritschl, Rech/fert. u. Versohn. 
ii. 169 ff. ed. 2) take the word here in this sense, arguing (i) that 
it suits the emphatic adrod in év rH avrod aizare; (ii) that through 
LXX it would be by far the most familiar usage; (iii) that the 
Greek commentators (as Gif. has shown in detail) unanimously give 
it this sense; (iv) that the idea is specially appropriate inasmuch as 
on Christ rests the fulness of the Divine glory, ‘the true Shekinah,’ 
and it is natural to connect with His Death the culminating rite in 
the culminating service of Atonement. But, on the other hand, 
there is great harshness, not to say confusion, in making Christ at 
once priest and victim and place of sprinkling. Origen it is true 
does not shrink from this; he says expressly enventes igz/ur ... esse 
ipsum et propitiatorium et poniificem et hostiam quae offertur pro 
populo (in Rom. iii. 8, p. 213 Lomm.), But although there is 
a partial analogy for this in Heb, ix. 11-14, 23-x. 22, where 
Christ is both priest and victim, it is straining the image yet further 
to identify Him with the Aaornpov. The Christian idacriprov, or 
‘place of sprinkling,’ in the literal sense, is rather the Cross. It is 
also something of a point (if we are right in giving the sense of 
publicity to mpo¢é6ero) that the sprinkling of the mercy-seat was just 
the one rite which was withdrawn from the sight of the people. 
Another way of taking itaornpoy is to supply with it édua on the 
analogy of ca7npiwr, reAeornpwr, xapiotnpwor. This too is strongly 
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supported (esp. by the leading German commentators, De W. Fri, 
Mey. Lips.). But there seems to be no clear instance of iagriptor 
used in this sense. Neither is there satisfactory proof that Maar. 
(subst.) = in a general sense ‘instrument or means of propitiation.’ 
It appears therefore simplest to take it as adj. accus. masc. added 
as predicate to év. There is evidence that the word was current as 
an adj. at this date (Aaornpior prjpa Joseph, Antt. XVI. vii. 1° 
Dacrnpiov Oavérov 4 Macc. xvii. 22*, and other exx.), The 
objection that the adj. is not applied properly to persons counts 
for very little, because of the extreme rarity of the sacrifice of 
a person. Here however it is just this personal element which is 
most important. It agrees with the context that the term chosen 
should be rather one which generalizes the character of propitiatory 
sacrifice than one which exactly reproduces a particular feature of 
such sacrifice. 


The Latin versions do not help us: they give all three renderings, pre- 
Li seat propitiatorem, and propitiationems. Syr. is also ambiguous, 

he Coptic clearly favours the masc. rendering adopted above. 

It may be of some interest to compare the Jewish teaching on the subject 
of Atonement. ‘When a man thinks, I will just go on sinning and repent 
later, no help is given him from above to make him repent. He who © 
thinks, I will but just sin and the Day of Atonement will bring me forgive- 
mess, such an one gets no forgiveness through the Day of Atonement. 
Offences of man against God the Day of Atonement can atone; offences of 
man against his fellow-man the Day of Atonement cannot atone until he has 
given satisfaction to his fellow-man’ ; and more to the same effect (Mishnah, 
Tract. Joma, viii. 9, af. Winter u. Wiinsche, /wd@. Lit. p. 98). We get 
a more advanced system of casuistry in Tosephta, 7ract. Joma, v: ‘R. Ismael 
said, Atonement is of four kinds. He who transgresses a positive command 
and repents is at once forgiven according to the Scripture, “ Return, ye back- 
sliding children, I will heal your backslidings” (Jer. iii. 23 [22]). He who 
transgresses a negative command or prohibition and repents has the atone- 
ment held in suspense by his repentance, and the Day of Atonement makes 
it effectual, according to the Scripture, “ For on this day shall atonement be 
made for you” (Lev. xvi. 30). If a man commits a sin for which is decreed 
extermination or capital punishment and repents, his repentance and the 
Day of Atonement together keep the atonement in suspense, and suffering 
brings it home, according to the Scripture, “I will visit their transgression 
with the rod and their iniquity with stripes” (Ps. lxxxix. 33 [32]}). But 
when a man profanes the Name of God and repents, his repentance has not 
the power to keep atonement in suspense, and the Day of Atonement has 
not the power to atone, but repentance and the Day of Atonement atone 
one third, sufferings on the remaining days of the year atone one third, and 
the day of death completes the atonement according to the Scripture, 
** Surely this iniquity shall not be expiated by you till you die” (Is. xxii. 14). 
This teaches that the day of death completes the atonement. Sin-offering 
and trespass-offering and death and the Day of Atonement ail being no 
atonement without repentance, because it is written in Lev. xxiii. a1 (?) 
“Only,” i.e. when he turns from his evil way does he obtain atonement, 
otherwise he obtains no atonement’ (of. cst. p. 154). 


* Some MSS. read here dd... vod Dacrnpio rod Cardvov abvay (O. F. 
Fritzsche ad /oc.). 
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Bad rijs wlhevews: Ba wiorens NC*D*FG 67** al., Tisch. WH. text. 
The art. seems here rather more correct, pointing back as it would do to dd 
_ wlorews "I, X. in ver. 23; it is found in B and the mass of later authorities, 
but there is a strong phalanx on the other side; B is not infallible im such 
company (cf. xi. 6). 


d& 1® adrod atyan: not with micrews (though this would be 
a quite legitimate combination ; see Gif. ad oc.), but with mpoebero 
Acornpiov: the shedding and sprinkling of the blood is a principal 
idea, not secondary. 

The significance of the Sacrificial Bloodshedding was twofold. 
The blood was regarded by the Hebrew as essentially the seat of 
life (Gen. ix. 4; Lev. xvii. 11; Deut. xii. 23). Hence the death 
of the victim was not only a death but a setting free of life; the 
application of the blood was an application of life; and the 
offering of the blood to God was an offering of life. In this lay 
more especially the virtue of the sacrifice (Westcott, E. Jo. p. 34 ff.; 
Heb. p. 293 f.). 

For the prominence which is given to the Bloodshedding in 
connexion with the Death of Christ see the passages collected 
below. 

eis evSegw: eis denotes the final and remote object, mpés the 
nearer object. The whole plan of redemption from its first 
conception in the Divine Mind aimed at the exhibition of God’s 
Righteousness. And the same exhibition of righteousness was 
kept in view in a subordinate part of that plan, viz. the forbearance 
which God displayed through long ages towards sinners. For the 
punctuation and structure of the sentence see below. For édeEuw 
see on ch. ii. 15: here too the sense is that of ‘ proof by an appeal 
to fact.’ 

eis EvSeréw rijs Stxacoodmys adtod. In what sense can the Death 
of Christ be said to demonstrate the righteousness of God? It 
demonstrates it by showing the impossibility of simply passing over 
sin. It does so by a great and we may say cosmical act, the 
nature of which we are not able wholly to understand, but which 
at least presents analogies to the rite of sacrifice, and to that 

articular form of the rite which had for its object propitiation. 

he whole Sacrificial system was symbolical; and its wide diffusion 
showed that it was a mode of religious expression specially 
appropriate to that particular stage in the world’s development. | 
Was it to lapse entirely with Christianity? The writers of the 
New Testament practically answer, No. The necessity for it still 
existed; the great fact of sin and guilt remained ; there was still the 
same bar tc the offering of acceptable worship. To meet this fact 
and to remove this bar, there had been enacted an Event which 
possessed the significance of sacrifice. And to that event the N. T. 
writers appealed as satisfying the conditions which the righteousness 
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of God required. See the longer Note on ‘The Death of Christ 
considered as a Sacrifice’ below. J 

8a thy wépeow: not ‘for the remission,’ as AV., which gives 
@ somewhat unusual (though, as we shall see on iv. 25, not 
impossible) sense to dd, and also a wrong sense to mdpeow, but 
‘because of the pretermission, or passing over, of foregone sins.’ 
For the difference between mdpeots and dpeois see Trench, Syn. 
p- 110 ff.: mdpeows = ‘putting aszde, temporary suspension of 
punishment which may at some later date be inflicted ; apeous == 
‘putting away, complete and unreserved forgiveness. 


It is possible that the thought of this passage may have been suggested by 
Wisd. xi. 23 [24] al mapopgs duapripara avOpwrov els werdvoiv. There 
will be found in Trench, of. c#f. p. 111, an account of a controversy which 
arose out of this verse in Holland at the end of the sixteenth and beginning 
of the seventeenth centuries, 


duaptnpdrev: as contrasted with duapria, audprmpa = the single 
act of sin, duapria = the permanent principle of which such an act 
is the expression. 

dv ri dvoxq: &y either (i) denotes motive, as Mey., &c. (Grimm, 
Lex. s. v. év, 5 ¢); or (ii) it is temporal, ‘during the forbearance of 
God.’ Of these (i) is preferable, because the whole context deals 
with the scheme as it lay in the Divine Mind, and the relation of 
its several parts to each other. 

évox7]: see on ii. 4, and note that dvoyy is related to sapecis as 
xaprs is related to ddeccs. 

26. mpds thy évdergw: to be connected closely with the preceding 
clause: the stop which separates this verse from the last should be 
wholly removed, and the pause before &a ryv wapeow somewhat 
lengthened; we should represent it in English by a dash or semi- 
colon. We may represent the various pauses in the passage in some 
such way as this: ‘Whom God set forth as propitiatory—through 
faith—in His own blood—for a display of His righteousness ; 
because of the passing-over of foregone sins in the forbearance of 
~God with a view to the display of His righteousness at the present 
moment, so that He might be at once righteous (Himself) and 
declaring righteous him who has for his motive faith in Jesus.’ Gif. 
seems to be successful in proving that this is the true construction: 
(i) otherwise it is difficult to account for the change of the preposi- 
tion from eis to mpés ; (ii) the art. is on this view perfectly accounted 
for, ‘the same display’ as that just mentioned ; (iii) ray mpoyeyo- 
vérav duaptnudrey seems to be contrasted with év 76 viv xatpé ; (iv) the 
construction thus most thoroughly agrees with St. Paul’s style 
elsewhere: see Gifford’s note and compare the passage quoted 
Eph. iii. 3-5, also Rom. iii. 7, 8, ii. 14-16. 

Sixavoy nal Sinacodvra. This is the key-phrase which establishes 
the connexion between the dscosorivy Geod, and the suai éx 
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mlorews. It is not that ‘God is righteous and yet declares righteous 
the believer in Jesus,’ but that ‘ He is righteous amd also, we might 
almost say and therefore, declares righteous the believer.’ The 
Words indicate no opposition between justice and mercy. Rather 
that which seems to us and which really is an act of mercy is the 
direct outcome of the ‘ righteousness’ which is a wider and more 
adequate name than justice. It is the essential righteousness of 
God which impels Him to set in motion that sequence of events in 
the sphere above and in the sphere below which leads to the free 
forgiveness of the believer and starts him on his way with a clean 
page to his record. ; 

Tov éx wiotews: ‘him whose ruling motive is faith’; contrast 
of €& épideias ch. ii. 8; dooe €€ ¢,yov vdéuov (‘as many as depend on 
works of law’) Gal. iii. ro. 


The Death of Christ considered as a Sacrifice. 


It is impossible to get rid from this passage of.the double idea 
(1) of a sacrifice ; (2) of a sacrifice which is propitiatory. In any 
case the phrase ¢y r@ atrod aiyar: carries with it the idea of sacrificial 
bloodshedding. And whatever sense we assign to iaornprov— 
whether we directly supply 4iua, or whether we supply éidcua and 
regard it as equivalent to the mercy-seat, or whether we take it as 
an adj.in agreement with 6>—the fundamental idea which underlies 
- the word must be that of propitiation. And further, when we ask, 
Who is propitiated? the answer can only be ‘God.’ Nor is it 
possible to separate this propitiation from the Death of the Son, 

Quite apart from this passage it is not difficult to prove that these 
two ideas of sacrifice and propitiation lie at the root of the teaching 
not only of St. Paul but of the New Testament generally. Before 
considering their significance it may be well first to summarize this 
evidence briefly. 

(1) As in the passage before us, so elsewhere, the stress which is 
laid on atya is directly connected with the idea of sacrifice. We ~ 
have it in St. Paul, in Rom. v. 9; Eph. i. 7, ii. 13; Col. i. 20 (8a rod 
aiuatos Tov otavpod). We have it for St. Peter in 1 Pet. i. 2 (pavriopdp 
aiwaros) and 19 (rile atyart os dpvod dyuopov Kai demidov), For 
St. John we have it in 1 Jo. i. 7, and inv. 6,8. It also comes 
out distinctly in several places in the Apocalypse (i. 5, v. 9, vii. 14, 
xii. m1, xiii. 8). It is a leading idea very strongly represented in 
Ep. to Hebrews (especially in capp. ix, x, xiii). There is also the 
strongest reason to think that this Apostolic teaching was suggested 
by words of our Lord Himself, who spoke of His approaching 
death in terms proper to a sacrifice such as that by which the First 
Covenant had been inaugurated (comp. 1 Cor. xi. 25 with Mau. 
xxvi. 28; Mark xiv. 24 [perhaps not Luke xxii. 20]). 
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Many of these passages besides the mention of bloodshedding 
and the death of the victim (Apoc. v. 6, 12, xili. 8 dpviov éopaypevov: 
cf. v. g) call attention to other details in the act of sacrifice (e. g. 
the sprinkling of the blood, favyricpés 1 Pet. i. 2; Heb. xii. 24: 
cf. Heb. ix. 13, 19, 21). 

We observe also that the Death of Christ is compared not only 
to one but to several of the leading forms of Levitical sacrifice: to 
the Passover (John i. 29, xix. 36; 1 Cor. v. 8, and the passages 
which speak of the ‘lamb’ in 1 Pet. and Apoc.); to the sacrifices 
of the Day of Atonement (so apparently in the passage from which 
we start, Rom. iii. 25, also in Heb. ii. 17; ix. 12, 14, 15, and 
perhaps 1 Jo. ii. 2, iv. 10; 1 Pet. ii. 24); to the ratification of the 
Covenant (Matt. xxvi. 28, &c.; Heb. ix. 15-22); to the sin-offering 
(Rom. viii. 3; Heb. xiii. 11; 1 Pet. iii, 18, and possibly if not 
under the earlier head, 1 Jo. ii. 2, iv. 10). 

(2) In a number of these passages as well as in others, both 
from the Epistles of St. Paul and from other Apostolic writings, 
the Death of Christ is directly connected with the forgiveness of 
sins (e.g. Matt. xxvi. 28; Acts v. 30 f,, apparently; 1 Cor. xv. 3; 
2 Cor. v. 21; Eph. i. 7; Col. i. 14 and 20; Tit. ii. 14; Heb. i. 3, 
ix. 28, x. 12 al.; 1 Pet. ii. 24, iii. 18; 1 Jo. ii. 2,iv.10; Apoc.i. 5). 
The author of Ep. to Hebrews generalizes from the ritual system 
of the Old Covenant that sacrificial bloodshedding is necessary in 
every case, or nearly in every case, to place the worshipper in a 
condition of fitness to approach the Divine Presence (Heb. ix. 22 
kat ayedov ev aiuats mavra kxaOapiCerat cata tov yvouov, Kai yapis 
aiparexxuoias ov yiverat apeors), The use of the different words 
denoting ‘propitiation’ is all to the same effect (iAaorjpiov Rom. 
iii. 25; Naopds 1 Jo. ii. 2, iv. 1053 AdoxeoGar Heb. ii. 17). 

This strong convergence of Apostolic writings of different and 
varied character seems to show that the idea of Sacrifice as applied 
to the Death of Christ cannot be put aside as a merely passing 
metaphor, but is interwoven with the very weft and warp of 
primitive Christian thinking, taking its start (if we may trust our 
traditions) from words of Christ Himself. What it all amounts to 
is that the religion of the New Testament, like the religion of the 
Old, has the idea of sacrifice as one of its central conceptions, not 
however scattered over an elaborate ceremonial system but concen- 
trated in a single many-sided and far-reaching act. 

It will be seen that this throws back a light over the Old 
Testament sacrifices—and indeed not only over them but over the 
sacrifices of ethnic religion—and shows that they were something 
more than a system of meaningless butchery, that they had a real 
spiritual significance, and that they embodied deep principles of 
religion in forms suited to the apprehension of the age to which they 
were given and capable of gradual refinement and purification. 
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In this connexion it may be worth while to quote a striking 

passage from a writer of great, if intermittent, insight, who approaches 
the subject from a thoroughly detached and independent stand- 
point. In his last series of Slade lectures delivered in Oxford (The — 
Art of England, 1884, p. 14f.), Mr. Ruskin wrote as follows: 
‘None of you, who have the least acquaintance with the general 
tenor of my own teaching, will suspect me of any bias towards the 
doctrine of vicarious Sacrifice, as it is taught by the modern 
Evangelical Preacher. But the great mystery of the idea of 
Sacrifice itself, which has been manifested as one united and 
solemn instinct by all thoughtful and affectionate races, since the 
world became peopled, is founded on the secret truth of benevolent 
energy which all men who have tried to gain it have learned—that 
you cannot save men from death but by facing it for them, nor 
from sin but by resisting it forthem . . . Some day or other 
—probably now very soon—too probably by heavy afflictions of 
the State, we shall be taught . . . that all the true good and 
glory even of this world—not to speak of any that is to come, must 
be bought still, as it always has been, with our toil, and with our 
tears.’ : 
After all the writer of this and the Evangelical Preacher whom 
he repudiates are not so very far apart. It may be hoped that the 
Preacher too may be willing to purify his own conception and to 
strip it of some quite unbiblical accretions, and he will then find 
that the central verity for which he contends is not inadequately 
stated in the impressive words just quoted. 

The idea of Vicarious Suffering is not the whole and not 
perhaps the culminating point in the conception of Sacrifice, for 
Dr. Westcott seems to have sufficiently shown that the centre of 
the symbolism of Sacrifice lies not in the death of the victim but 
in the offering of its life. This idea of Vicarious Suffering, which is 
nevertheless in all probability the great difficulty and stumbling- 
block in the way of the acceptance of Bible teaching on this head, 
was revealed once and for all time in Isaiah liii. No one who 
reads that chapter with attention can fail to see the profound truth 
which lies behind it—a truth which seems to gather up in one all 
that is most pathetic in the world’s history, but which when it has 
done so turns upon it the light of truly prophetic and divine inspira- 
tion, gently lifts the veil from the accumulated mass of pain and 
sorrow, and shows beneath its unspeakable value in the working out 
of human redemption and regeneration and the sublime consolations 
by which for those who can enter into them it is accompanied. 

I said that this chapter gathers up in one all that is most pathetic 
in the world’s history. It gathers it up as it were in a single 
typical Figure. We look at the lineaments of that Figure, and 
then we transfer our gaze and we recognize them al! translated 
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from idea into reality, and embodied in marvellous perfection upon 
Calvary. 

Following the example of St. Paul and St. John and the Epistle 
to the Hebrews we speak of something in this great Sacrifice, which 
we call ‘ Propitiation. We believe that the Holy Spirit spoke 
through these writers, and that it was His Will that we should use 
this word. But it is a word which we must leave it to Him to 
interpret. We drop our plummet into the depth, but the line 
attached to it is too short, and it does not touch the bottom. The 
awful processes of the Divine Mind we cannot fathom. Sufficient 
for us to know that through the virtue of the One Sacrifice our 
sacrifices are accepted, that the barrier which Sin places between us 
and God is removed, and that there is a ‘ sprinkling’ which makes 
us free to approach the throne of grace. 

This, it may still be objected, is but a ‘fiction of mercy. All 
mercy, all forgiveness, is of the nature of fiction. It consists in 
treating men better than they deserve. And if we ‘being evil” 
exercise the property of mercy towards each other, and exercise it 
not rarely out of consideration for the merit of someone else than 
the offender, shall not our Heavenly Father do the same? 
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III. 27-81. Hence tt follows (1) that no claim can be 
made on the ground of human merit, for there ts no merit 
in Faith (vv. 27, 28); (2) that Few and Gentile are om the 
same footing, for there is but one God, and Faith is the only 
means of acceptance with Him (vv. 29, 30). 

An objector may say that Law is thus abrogated. On the 
contrary its deeper principles are fulfilled, as the history of 
Abraiam will show (ver. 31). 


There are two consequences which I draw, and one that an 
objector may draw, from this. The first is that such a method of 
obtaining righteousness leaves no room for human claims or merit. 
Any such thing is once for all shut out. For the Christian system 
is not one of works—in which there might have been room for 
merit—but one of Faith, ** Thus (ody, but see Cri#. Note) we believe 
that Faith is the condition on which a man is pronounced righteous, 
and not a round of acts done in obedience to law. 

® The second consequence [already hinted at in ver. 22) is that 
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Jew and Gentile are on the same footing. If they are not, then 
God must be God of the Jews in some exclusive sense in which 
He is not God of the Gentiles. Is that so? Not if lam right 
in affirming that there is but one God, Who requires but one 
condition—Faith, on which He is ready to treat as ‘righteous’ 
alike the circumcised and the uncircumcised—the circumcised with 
whom Faith is the moving cause, and the uncircumcised with whom 
the same Faith is both moving cause and sole condition of their 
acceptance. 

™ The objector asks: Does not such a system throw over Law 
altogether? Far from it. Lawiitself (speaking through the Penta- 
teuch) lays down principles (Faith and Promise) which find their 
true fulfilment in Christianity. 


27. é&exdefcfy: an instance of the ‘ summarizing’ force of the 
aorist ; ‘it is shut out once for all,’ ‘ by one decisive act.’ : 
St. Paul has his eye rather upon the decisiveness of the act than upon its 
continued result. In English it is more natural to us to express decisiveness 
by laying stress upon the result—‘ gs shut out.’ 

$4 trofou vépou: vdsov here may be paraphrased ‘ system,’ ‘ Law’ 
being the typical expression to the ancient mind of a ‘constituted 
order of things.’—Under what kind of system is this result obtained ? 
Under a system the essence of which is Faith. 

Similar metaphorical uses of yéyzor would be ch. vii. a1, 23 ; vill. 93 &. 31,’ 
on which see the Notes. 

28. oty recapitulates and summarizes what has gone before. 
The result of the whole matter stated briefly is that God declares 
righteous, &c. But it must be confessed that ydp gives the better 
sense. We do not want a summary statement in the middle of an 
argument which is otherwise coherent. The alternative reading, 
Aoyi(ducba yap, helps that coherence... [The Jew’s] boasting is 
excluded, decause justification turns on nothing which is the peculiar 
possession of the Jew but on Faith. And so Gentile and Jew are 
on the same footing, as we might expect they would be, seeing 
that they have the same God. 

oy BCD*K LP &c.; Syrr. (Pesh.-Harcl.); Chrys. Theodrt. a/.; Weiss 

RV. WH. marg.: yap RAD*EFG al. plur.; Latt. (Vet.-Vulg.) Boh, 

Arm. ; Orig.-lat. Ambrst. Aug.; Tisch. WH. text RV. marg. The evidence 

for yap is largely Western, but it is combined with an element (& A, Boh.) 

which in this instance is probably not Western; so that the reading would 
be carried back beyond the point of divergence of two most ancient lines of 
text. On the other hand B admits in this Epistle some comparatively late 

readings (cf. xi. 6) and the authorities associated with it are inferior (BC im 

£pp. is not so strong a combination as BC in Goespp.). We preter the 

reading yap. 


if 
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ScnaroicGa.: we must hold fast to the rendering ‘is declared 
righteous,’ not ‘is made righteous’; cf. oni. 17. 

&vOownov: any human being. 

29. % presents, but only to dismiss, an alternative hypothesis on 
the assumption of which the Jew might still have had something to 
boast of. In rejecting this, St. Paul once more emphatically 
asserts his main position. There is but one law (Faith), and there 
is but one Judge to administer it. Though faith is spoken of in 
this abstract way it is of course Christian faith, faith in Christ. 

povov: pdvey B al. plur., WH. marg.; perhaps assimilated to ‘Iovdalew 
ee. Kal €Ovav, 

80. eivep: decisively attested in place of énefmep. The old distinction 
drawn between ei wep and ef ye was that ef mep is used of a condition which 
is assumed without implying whether it is rightly or wrongly assumed, ef ye 
of a condition which carries with it the assertion of its own reality (Hermann 
on Viger, p. 831; Baumlein, Griech. Partikeln, p. 64). It is doubtful 
whether this distinction holds in Classical Greek; it can hardly hold for 
N.T. But in any case both ef wep and «i ye lay some stress on the condition, 
as a condition: cf. Monro, Homeric Grammar, §§ 353, 354 ‘ The Particle 
wép is evidently a shorter form of the Preposition mép:, which in its adverbial 
use has the meaning beyond, exceedingly. Accordingly mép is éntensive, 
denoting that the word to which it is subjoined is true in a high degree, in 
its fullest sense, &c. ... ye is used like wép to emphasize a particular word 
or phrase. It does not however s#tensi/y the meaning, or insist on the fact 
as ¢vue, but only calls attention to the word or fact... .In a Conditional 
Protasis (with 6s, dre, el, &c.), ye emphasizes the condition as such: hence 
ei ye af only, always supposing that. On the other hand ef wep means 
supposing ever so much, hence tf really (Lat. st guidems).’ 
éx tiotews ... Sud THs mloraws: ée denotes ‘source, did ‘ attend- 

ant circumstances.’ The Jew is justified ee mioreas 81a mepirouijs : 
the force at work is faith, the channel through which it works is 
circumcision. The Gentile is justified ék micrews xat dsa ris riarews : 
no special channel, no special conditions are marked out; faith is 
the one thing needful, it is itself ‘ both law and impulse.’ 

bid tis wiotews = ‘the same faith,’ ‘the faith just men- 
tioned.” 

81. katapyoipey: see on ver. 3 above. 

vopov ictapev. If, as we must needs think, ch. iv contains the 
proof of the proposition laid down in this verse, véuoy must = ulti- 
mately and virtually the Pentateuch. But it = the Pentateuch not 
as an isolated Book but as the most conspicuous and representative 
expression of that great system of Law which prevailed everywhere 
until the coming of Christ. 

The Jew looked at the O. T., and he saw there Law, Obedience 
to Law or Works, Circumcision, Descent from Abraham. St. Paul 
said, Look again and look deeper, and you will see—not Law but 
Promise, not works but Faith—of which Circumcision is only the 
seal, not literal descent from Abraham but spiritual descent. All 
these things are realized in Christianity, 
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And then further, whereas Law (all Law and any kind of 
Law) was only an elaborate machinery for producing right action, 
there too Christianity stepped in and accomplished, as if with the 
stroke of a wand, all that the Law strove to do without success 
(Rom, xiii. 10 mAjpona oy vépow % dyden Compared with Gal. v. 6 
sieves 3: ayasns évepyounéyn), 


THE FAITH OF ABRAHAM. 


Iv. 1-8. Take the crucial case of Abraham. He, like 
the Christian, was declared righteous, not on account of his 
works—as something earned, but by the free gift of God in 
vesponse to his faith. And David describes a similar state 
of things. The happiness of which he speaks is due, not to 
sinlessness but to God’s free forgiveness of sins. 


*Oxyector. You speak of the history of Abraham. Surely 
he, the ancestor by natural descent of our Jewish race, might plead 
privilege and merit. *If we Jews are right in supposing that God 
accepted him as righteous for his works—those illustrious acts of 
his—he has something to boast of. 

St. Paut. Perhaps he has before men, but not before God. 
* For look at the Word of God, that well-known passage of Scrip- 
ture, Gen. xv. 6. What do we find there? Nothing about works, 
but ‘Abraham put faith in God,’ and it (i. e. his faith) was credited 
to him as if it were righteousness. 

“This proves that there was no question of works. For a work- 
man claims his pay as a debt due to him; it is not an act of 
favour. *But to one who is not concerned with works but puts 
faith in God Who pronounces righteous not the actually righteous 
(in which there would be nothing wonderful) but the ungodly—to 
such an one his faith is credited for righteousness. 

‘Just as again David in Ps. xxxii describes how God ‘pro- 
nounces happy’ (in the highest sense) those to whom he attributes 
righteousness without any reference to works: 7‘ Happy they,’ he 
says,—not ‘who have been guilty of no breaches of law,’ but 
‘whose breaches of law have been forgiven and whose sins are 
veiled from sight. *A happy man is he whose sin Jehovah will 
not enter in His book.’ 
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14. The main argument of this chapter is quite clear but 
the opening clauses are slightly embarrassed and obscure, due 
as it would seem to the crossing of other lines of thought with 
the main lines. The proposition which the Apostle sets him- 
self to prove is that Law, and more particularly the Pentateuch, 
is not destroyed but fulfilled by the doctrine which he preaches. 
But the way of putting this is affected by two thoughts, which still 
exert some influence from the last chapter, (i) the question as to 
the advantage of the Jew, (ii) the pride or boasting which was 
a characteristic feature in the character of the Jew but which 
St. Paul “held to be ‘excluded.’ Hitherto these two points have 
been considered in the broadest and most general manner, but 
St. Paul now narrows them down to the particular and crucial case 
of Abraham. The case of Abraham was the centre and strong- 
hold of the whole Jewish position. If therefore it could be shown 
that this case made for the Christian conclusion and not for the 
Jewish, the latter broke down altogether. This is what St. Paul 
now undertakes to prove; but at the outset he glances at the two 
side issues—main issues in ch. ili which become side issues in 
ch. iv—the claim of ‘advantage,’ or special privilege, and the pride 
which the Jewish system generated. For the sake of clearness we 
put these thoughts into the mouth of the objector. He is of course 
still a supposed objector; St. Paul is really arguing with himself; 
but the arguments are such as he might very possibly have met 
with in actual controversy (see on ili. 1 ff.). 

1. The first question is one of reading. ‘There is an important 
variant turning upon the position or presence of eipyeévar. (1) 
K LP, &c., Theodrt. and later Fathers (the Syriac Versions which 
are quoted by Tischendorf supply no evidence) place it after rép 
mporaropa jpyov. It is then taken with cara odpxa: ‘What shall we 
say that A. has gained by his natural powers unaided by the grace 
of God?’ So Bp. Bull after Theodoret. Ev: aye’ however, 
even with this reading, takes xara odpxa with marépa: inepSardv yap 
vo xara cdpeaj|. But this is inconsistent with the context. The 
question is not, what Abraham had gained by the grace of God or 
without it, but whether the new system professed by St. Paul left 
him any gain or advantage at all. (2) NAC DEFG, some cur- 
sives, Vulg. Boh. Arm. Aeth., Orig.-lat. Ambrstr. and others, place 
after épodyev. In that case xara odpea goes not with eijpyxévar but 
with rv mpomdropa jay which it simply defines, ‘our natural pro- 
genitor.’ (3) But a small group, B, 47*, and apparently Chrysostom 
from the tenor of his comment, though the printed editions give it 
in his text, omit etpyxéva: altogether. Then the idea of ‘gain’ 
drops out and we translate simply ‘What shall we say as te 
Abraham our forefather?’ &c. The opponents of B will say that 
the sense thus, given is suspiciously easy: it is certainly more 
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satisfactory than that of either of the other readings. The point is 
not what Abraham got by his righteousness, but how he got his 
righteousness—by the method of works or by that of faith. Does 
thé nature of A.’s righteousness agree better with the Jewish 
system, or with St. Paul’s? The idea of ‘gain’ was naturally 
imported from ch. iii. 1, 9. There is no reason why a right reading 
should not be preserved in a small group, and the fluctuating 
position of a word often points to doubtful genuineness. We 
therefore regard the omission of eipnxévas as probable with WH. 
text Tr. RV. marg. For the construction comp. John i. 15 odros 
iy dy eizrov. 


1-5. One or two small questions of form may be noticed. In ver. 1 
npondropa (N* °° A BC* al.) is decisively attested for narépa, which is 
found in the later MSS. and commentators. In ver. 3 the acute and sleepless 
critic Origen thinks that St. Paul wrote ’ABpdy (with Heb. of Gen. xv, cf. 
Gen. xvii. 5), but that Gentile scribes who were less scrupulous as to the 
text of Scripture subsiituted ’ABpadu. It is more probable that St. Paul had 
before his mind the established and significant name throughout: he quotes 
Gen. xvii. 5 in ver. 17. In ver. 5 a small group (NW D* F G) have doeSnv, on 
which form see WH. /utrod. App. p. 157 f.; Win. Gr. ed. 8, § ix. 8; Tisch. 
on Heb. vi. 19. In this instance the attestation may be wholly Western, but 
not in others. 


tiv wpomdtopa tuay. This description of Abraham as ‘ our fore- 
father’ is one of the arguments used by those who would make the 
majority of the Roman Church consist of Jews. St. Paul is not 
very careful to distinguish between himself and his readers in such 
a matter. For instance in writing to the Corinthians, who were 
undoubtedly for the most part Gentiles, he speaks of ‘our fathers’ 
as being under the cloud and passing through the sea (1 Cor. x. 1). 
There is the less reason why he should discriminate here as he is 
just about to maintain that Abraham is the father of ad? believers, 
Jew and Gentile alike,—though it is true that he would have added 
‘not after the flesh but after the spirit.’ Gif. notes the further point, 
that the question is put as proceeding from a Jew: along with 
Orig. Chrys. Phot. Euthym.-Zig. Lips. he connects rév mpomdr. Hy. 
with eara odpxa. It should be mentioned, however, that Dr. Hort 
(Rom. and Eph. p. 23 f.) though relegating etpyxéva to the margin, 
still does not take xardé cdpxa with rév mpomdropa jar. 

2. xatynpa: ‘Not maseries gloriand! as Meyer, but rather 
gloriatio, as Bengel, who however might have added facta’ (T. S. 
Evans in Sp. Comm. on 1 Cor. v. 6). The termination -a denotes 
not so much the hing done as the completed, determinate, act ; 
for other examples see esp. Evans uf sup. It would not be wrong 
to translate here ‘has a ground of boasting,’ but the idea of 
‘ground’ is contained in yes, or rather in the context, 

GX’ od pds dv Gedy. It seems best to explain the introduction 
of this clause by some such ellipse as that which is supplied in the 
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paraphrase. There should be a colon after xavynya. St. Paul 
does not question the supposed claim that Abraham has a xavynpa 
absolutely—before man he might have it and the Jews were not 
wrong in the veneration with which they regarded his memory,— 
but it was another thing to have a xavynpa before God. There is 
a stress upon rév Gedy which is taken up by r@ Ge in the quota- 
tion. ‘A. could not boast before God. He might have done so 
if he could nave taken his stand on works; but works did not 
enter into the question at all. In God he put faith.’ On the 
history and application of the text Gen. xv. 6, see below. 

8. é\oyic8n: metaphor from accounts, ‘ was set down,’ here ‘on 
the credit side.’ Frequently in LXX with legal sense of imputation 
or non-imputation of guilt, e.g. Lev. vii. 8 cay 8¢ payav dayn .. . ob 
RoyicOnoera ait@, XVii. 4 AoyioOnoera tH avOpar@ éxeivp ala, &c. 
The notion arises from that of the ‘book of remembrance’ (Mal. 
iii. 16) in which men’s good or evil deeds, the wrongs and 
sufferings of the saints, are entered (Ps. lvi. 8; Is. Ixv. 6). Oriental 
monarchs had such a record by which they were reminded of the 
merit or demerit of their subjects (Esth. vi. 1 ff.), and in like 
manner on the judgement day Jehovah would have the ‘books’ 
brought out before Him (Dan. vii. 10; Rev. xx. 12; comp. also 
‘the books of the living,’ ‘ the heavenly tablets,’ a common expres- 
sion in the Books of Enoch, Jubilees, and Test. XII Patr., on which 
see Charles on noch xlvii. 3; and in more modern times, 
Cowper’s sonnet ‘ There is a book . . . wherein the eyes of God 
not rarely look’), 

The idea of imputation in this sense was familiar to the Jews 
(Weber, Altsyn. Theol. p. 233). They had also the idea of the 
transference of merit and demerit from one person to another 
(tb2d. p. 280 ff.; Ezek. xviii. 2; John ix. 2). That however is not 
in question here; the point is that one quality faith is set down, or 
credited, to the individual (here to Abraham) in place of another 
quality—righteousness. 

AoyicOn aire cis Sixaocdvqy: was reckoned as equivalent to, as 
standing in the place of, ‘righteousness.’ The construction is 
common in LXX: cf. 1 Reg. (Sam.) i. 13; Job xli. 23 (24); Is. 
xxix. 17 (=xxxii. 15); Lam. iv. 2; Hos. viii. 12. The exact 
phrase édoyicOn air eis Sixasoo. recurs in Ps. cv [cvi]. 31 of the 
zeal of Phinehas. On the grammar cf. Win. § xxix. 3 «. (p. 229, 
ed. Moulton). 

On the righteousness of Abraham see esp. Weber, A//syn. Palast. 
Theologie, p. 255 ff. Abraham was the only righteous man of his 
generation; therefore he was chosen to be ancestor of the holy 
People. He kept all the precepts of the Law which he knew 
beforehand by a kind of intuition. He was the first of seven 
tighteous men whose merit brought back the Shekinah which had 
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retired into the seventh heaven, so that in the days of Moses it 
could take up its abode in the Tabernacle (rd7d. p. 183). According 
to the Jews the original righteousness of Abraham, who began to 
serve God at the age of three (rdrd. p. 118) was perfected (1) by his 
circumcision, (2) by his anticipatory fulfilment of the Law. But 
the Jews also (on the strength of Gen. xv. 6) attached a special 
importance to Abraham’s /azth, as constituting merit (see M/echilta 
on Ex. xiv. 31, quoted by Delitzsch ad Joc. and by Lightfoot in the 
extract given below). 

4, 5. An illustration from common life. The workman earns 
his pay, and can claim it as a right. Therefore when God bestows 
the gift of righteousness, of His own bounty and not as a right, that 
is proof that the gift must be called forth by something other than 
works, viz. by faith. 

5. émi rdv Sixotodvra: ‘on Him who pronounces righteous’ or 
‘acquits,’ i.e. God. It is rather a departure from St. Paul’s more 
usual practice to make the object of faith God the Father rather 
than God the Son. But even here the Christian scheme is in view, 
and faith in God is faith in Him as the alternative Author of that 
scheme. See oni. 8, 17, above. 

We must not be misled by the comment of Euthym.-Zig. rovréort moredovm 

Sri SUvara: 6 eds Tov ey docBeig BeBiwKdra, rovTov cLaipyns ob pdvov edEve 

Ocpoui KoAdcews, GAAA Kai Sixarov norHoae (comp. the same writer on ver. 25 

ta dinalous Huds monop). The evidence is too decisive (p. 30 f. suf.) that 

dixacovv = not ‘to make righteous’ but ‘to declare righteous as a judge.’ 

It might however be inferred from éfaipyns that dSikcioy woijoat was to be 

taken somewhat loosely in the sense of ‘treat as righteous.’ The Greek 

theologians had not a clear conception of the doctrine of Justification. 

tov doeB: not meant as a description of Abraham, from whose 
case St. Paul is now generalizing and applying the conclusion to 
his own time. The strong word doe8y is probably suggested by 
the quotation which is just coming from Ps. xxxii. 1. 

6. AaBid (Aaveid). Both Heb. and LXX ascribe Ps. xxxii to 
David. In two places in the N. T., Acts iv. 25, 26 (= Ps. ii. 1, a), 
Heb. iv. 7 (= Ps. xcv. 7) Psalms are quoted as David’s which have 
no title in the Hebrew (though Ps. xcv [xciv] bears the name ot 
David in the LXX), showing that by this date the whole Psalter 
was known by his name. Ps. xxxii was one of those which Ewald 
thought might really be David’s: see Driver, Zntroduction, p. 357. 

roy paxapicpdéy: not ‘blessedness,’ which would be paxapidrns 
but a ‘pronouncing blessed’; paxapifew ria = ‘to call a person 
blessed or happy’ (rovs re yap Ocobs paxapifopev . . . eal ray dvdpey 
rovs Oewrdrous waxapifopev Arist. Lth. Nic. 1. xii. 4; comp. Euthym.- 
Zig. éwiraois 8€ Kai kopupy rips kai 8dEns 6 paxapiopds, ‘ Felicitation is 
the strongest and highest form of honour and praise’). St. Paul 
uses the word again Gal. iv. 15. Who is it who thus pronounces a 
man blessed? God. The Psalm describes how He does so. 
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7, 8. Maxdpvor, .X. This quotation of Ps, xxxii. 1, 2 is the same 
in Heb. and LXX. It is introduced by St. Paul as confirming his 
interpretation of Gen. xv. 6. 

paxdpror is, as we have seen, the highest term which a Greek 
could use to describe a state of felicity. In the quotation just given 
from Aristotle it is applied to the state of the gods and those nearest 
to the gods among men. 


Got ph So MAC D*FKL &c.: of ob ph NBD E(1)G, 67%. oF is 
also the reading of LXX (g NR). The authorities for of are superior as 
they combine the oldest evidence on the two main lines of transmission 
(SB + D) and it is on the whole more probable that @ has been assimilated 
to the construction of Aoyifec@a: in vv. 3, 4, 5, 6 than that ob has been 
assimilated to the preceding &y or to the O.T. or that it has been affected 
by the following ob: @ naturally established itself as the more euphonious 
reading. 


od ph doylonras. There is a natural tendency in a declining 
language to the use of more emphatic forms; but here a real 
emphasis appears to be intended, ‘ Whose sin the Lord will in no 
wise reckon’: see Ell. on x’ Thess. iv. 1g [p. 154], and Win. § lvi, 
3) Pp. 634 


The History of Abraham as treated by St. Paul 
and by St. Fames. 


It is at first sight a remarkable thing that two New Testament 
writers should use the same leading example and should quote the 
same leading text as it would seem to directly opposite effect. 
Both St. Paul and St. James treat at some length of the history of 
Abraham; they both quote the same verse, Gen. xv. 6, as the 
salient characterization of that history; and they draw from it the 
conclusion—St. Paul that a man is accounted righteous micre: ywpis 
épyov (Rom, iii, 28; cf. iv. 1-8), St. James as expressly, that he is 
accounted righteous ¢e£ épyov kal ovm éx micrews pdvov (Jas, ii. 24). 

We notice at once that St. Paul keeps more strictly to his text. 
Gen. xv. 6 speaks only of faith. St. James supports his contention 
of the necessity of works by appeal to a later incident in Abraham’s 
life, the offering of Isaac (Jas. ii. 21). St. Paul also appeals to 
articular incidents, Abraham’s belief in the promise that he should 
have a numerous progeny (Rom. iv. 18), and in the more express 
prediction of the birth of Isaac (Rom. iv. 19-21). The difference 
is that St. Paul makes use of a more searching exegesis. His own 
spiritual experience confirms the unqualified affirmation of the 
Book of Genesis; and he is therefore able to take it as one of the 
forndations of his system, St. James, occupving aless exceptional 
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standpoint, and taking words in the average sense put upon them, 
has recourse to the context of Abraham’s life, and so harmonizes 
the text with the requirements of his own moral sense. 

The fact is that St. James and St. Paul mean different things by 
‘ faith,’ and as was natural they impose these different meanings on 
the Book of Genesis, and adapt the iest of their conclusions to 
them. When St. James heard speak of ‘ faith,’ he understood by 
it what the letter of the Book of Genesis allowed him to understand - 
by it, a certain belief. It is what a Jew would consider the funda- 
mental belief, belief in God, belief that God was One (Jas. ii. 19). 
Christianity is with him so much a supplement to the Jews’ ordinary 
creed that it does not seem to be specially present to his mind 
when he is speaking of Abraham. Of course he too believesin the 
‘Lord Jesus Christ, the Lord of Glory’ (Jas. ii. 1). He takes that 
belief for granted ; it is the substra‘um or basement of life on which 
are not to be built such things as a wrong or corrupt partiality 
(mpocemohnyia). Ifhe were questioned about it, he would put it on 
the same footing as his belfef in God. But St. James was a 
thoroughly honest, and, as we should say, a ‘good’ man; and this 
did not satisfy his moral sense. What is belief unless proof is given 
of its sincerity? Belief must be followed up by action, by a line 
of conduct conformable to it. St. James would have echoed 
Matthew Arnold’s proposition that ‘Conduct is three-fourths of 
life. He therefore demands—and from his point of view rightly 
demands—that his readers shall authenticate their beliefs by putting 
them in practice. 

St. Paul’s is a very different temperament, and he speaks from a 
very different experience. With him too Christianity is something 
added to an earlier belief in God; but the process by which it was 
added was nothing less than a convulsion of his whole nature. It 
is like the stream of molten lava pouring down the volcano’s side. 
Christianity is with him a tremendous over-mastering force. The 
crisis came at the moment when he confessed his faith in Christ; 
there was no other crisis worth the name after that. Ask such 
an one whether his faith is not to be proved by action, and the 
question will seem to him trivial and superfluous. He will almost 
suspect the questioner of attempting to bring back under a new 
name the old Jewish notion of religion as a round of legal 
observance. Of course action will correspond with faith. The 
believer in Christ, who has put on Christ, who has died with Christ 
and risen again with him, must needs to the very utmost of his 
power endeavour to live as Christ would have him live. St. Paul 
is going on presently to say this (Rom. vi. 1, 12, 15), a3 his 
opponents compel him to say it. But to himself it appears a 
truism, which is hardly worth definitely enunciating. To say that 
@ man is a Christian should be enough. 
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If we thus understand the real relation of the two Apostles, it will 
de easier to discuss their literary relation. Are we to suppose that 
either was writing with direct reference to the other? Did St. Paul 
mean to controvert St. James, or did St. James mean to controvert 
St. Paul? Neither hypothesis seems probable. If St. Paul had ' 
had before him the Epistle of St. James, when once he looked 
beneath the language to the ideas signified by the language, he 
would have found nothing to which he could seriously object. He 
would have been aware that it was not his own way of putting 
things; and he might have thought that such teaching was not 
intended for men at the highest level of spiritual attainment; but 
that would have been all. On the other hand, if St. James had 
seen the Epistle to the Romans and wished to answer it, what he 
has written’ would have been totally inadequate. Whatever value 
his criticism might have had for those who spoke of ‘faith’ as 
a mere matter of formal assent, it had no relevance to a faith such 
as that conceived by St. Paul. Besides, St. Paul had too effectually 
guarded himself against the moral hypocrisy which he was con- 
demning. 

It would thus appear that when it is examined the real meeting- 
ground between the two Apostles shrinks into a comparatively 
narrow compass. It does not amount to more than the fact that 
both quote the same verse, Gen. xv. 6, and both treat it with 
reference to the antithesis of Works and Faith. 

Now Bp. Lightfoot has shown (Galatians, p. 157 ff., ed. 2) that 
Gen. xv. 6 was a standing thesis for discussions in the Jewish schools. 
It is referred to in the First Book of Maccabees: ‘Was not 
Abraham found faithful in temptation, and it was imputed unto him 
for righteousness’ (1 Mace. ii. 52)? It is repeatedly quoted and 
commented upon by Philo (no less than ten times, Lft.), The 
whole history of Abraham is made the subject of an elaborate 
allegory. ‘The Talmudic treatise Mechz//a expounds the verse at 
length: ‘ Great is faith, whereby Israel believed on Him that spake 
and the world was. For as a reward for Israel’s having believed in 
the Lord, the Holy Spirit dwelt in them . . . In like manner thou 
findest that Abraham our father inherited this world and the world 
to come solely by the merit of faith, whereby he believed in the 
Lord ; for it is said, “and he believed in the Lord, and He counted 
it to him for righteousness ”’ (quoted by Lft. u¢ sup. p. 160). Taking 
these examples with the lengthened discussions in St. Paul and 
St. James, it is clear that attention was being very widely drawn to 
this particular text:.and it was indeed inevitable that it should be 
so when we consider the place which Abraham held in the Jewish 
system and the minute study which was being given to every part of 
the Pentateuch. 

It might therefore be contended with considerable show of reason 
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that the two New Testament ates are discussing independently 
of each other a current problem, and that there is no ground for 
supposing a controversial relation between them. We are not sure 
that we are prepared to go quite so far as this. It is true that the 
bearing of Gen. xv. 6 was a subject of standing debate among the 
fore but the same thing cannot be said of the antithesis of 

aith and Works. The controversy connected with this was 
essentially a Christian controversy; it had its origin in the special 
and characteristic teaching of St. Paul. It seems to us therefore 
that the passages in the two Epistles have a real relation to that 
controversy, and so at least indirectly to each other. 

It does not follow that the relation was a literary relation. We 
have seen that there are strong reasons against this*. We do not 
think that either St. Paul had seen the Epistle of St. James, or 
St. James the Epistle of St. Paul. The view which appears to us 
the most probable is that the argument of St. James is directed not 
against the writings of St. Paul, or against him in person, but 
against hearsay reports of his teaching, and against the perverted 
construction which might be (and perhaps to some slight extent 
actually was) put upon it. As St. James sate in his place in the 
Church at Jerusalem, as yet the true centre and metropolis of 
the Christian world; as Christian pilgrims of Jewish birth were 
constantly coming and going to attend the great yearly feasts, 
especially from the flourishing Jewish colonies in Asia Minor and 
Greece, the scene of St. Paul’s labours; and as there was always 
at his elbow the liitle co/erte of St. Paul’s fanatical enemies, it would 
be impossible but that versions, scarcely ever adequate (for how 
few of St. Paul’s hearers had really understood him !) and often more 
or less seriously distorted, of his brother Apostle’s teaching, should 
reach him. He did what a wise and considerate leader would 
do. He names no names, and attacks no man’s person. He does 
not assume that the reports which he has heard are full and true 
reports. At the same time he states in plain terms his own view 
of the matter. He sounds a note of warning which seems to him 
to be needed, and which the very language of St. Paul, in places 
like Rom. vi. 1 ff., 15 ff., shows to have been really needed. And 
thus, as so often in Scripture, two complementary sets of truths, 
suited to different types of mind and different circumstances, are 
stated side by side. We have at once the deeper principle of 
action, which is also more powerful in proportion as it is deeper, 
though not such as all can grasp and appropriate, and the plainer 


® Besides what is said above, see Introduction § 8. It is a satisfaction to 
find that the view here taken is substantially that of Dr. Hort, /udazstec 
Christianity, p. 148, ‘it seems more natural to suppose that a misuse of 
misunderstanding of St. Paul’s i ani on the part of others gave rise to 


St. James’s carefully guarded languag 
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practical teaching pitched on a more every-day level and appealing 
to larger numbers, which is the check and safeguard against possible 
misconstruction. 


FAITH AND CIRCUMCISION. 


IV. 9-12. The declaration made to Abraham did not 
depend upon Circumcision. For it was made before he was 
circumcised » and Circumcision only came in after the fact, 
to ratify a verdict already given. The reason being that 
Abraham might have for his spiritual descendants the un- 
circumcised as well as the circumcised. 


*Here we have certain persons pronounced ‘happy. Is 
this then to be confined to the circumcised Jew, or may it also 
apply to the uncircumcised Gentile? Certainly it may. For there 
is no mention of circumcision. It is his faith that we say was 
credited to Abraham as righteousness. 7 And the historical 
circumstances of the case prove that Circumcision had nothing 
to do with it. Was Abraham circumcised when the declaration 
was made to him? No: he was at the time uncircumcised. 
“And circumcision was given to him afterwards, like a seal 
affixed to a document, to authenticate a state of things already 
existing, viz. the righteousness based on faith which was his before 
he was circumcised. The reason being that he might be the 
spiritual father alike of two divergent classes: at once of believing 
Gentiles, who though uncircumcised have a faith like his, that they 
too might be credited with righteousness; **and at the same time 
of believing Jews who do not depend on their circumcision only, 
but whose files march duly in the steps of Abraham’s faith—that 
faith which was his before his circumcision. 


10. St. Paul appeals to the historic fact that the Divine 
recognition of Abraham’s faith came in order of time before his 
circumcision: the one recorded in Gen. xv. 6, the other in 
Gen. xvii. 10 ff. Therefore although it might be (and was) 
confirmed by circumcision, it could not be due to it or conditioned 
by it. 

LL. aypetow wepironis. Circumcision at its institution is said te 
be dy onesie diabnens (Gen. xvii. 11), between God and the 
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circumcised. The gen. wepiroyjs is a genitive of apposition or identity, 
a sign ‘ consisting in circumcision,’ ‘which was circumcision.’ Some. 
authorities (A — al.) read mepuropny, 

oppayisa. The prayer pronounced at the circumcising of 
a child runs thus: ‘Blessed be He who sanctified His beloved 
from the womb, and put His ordinance upon His flesh, and sealed 
His offspring with the sign of a holy covenant.’ Comp. Targum 
Cant, iii. 8 ‘The seal of circumcision is in your flesh as it was 
sealed in the flesh of Abraham’; Shemoth R. 19 ‘Ye shall not eat 
of the passover unless the seal of Abraham be in your flesh. 
Many other parallels will'be found in Wetstein ad oc. (cf. also 
Delitzsch). 

At a very early date the same term odpayls was transferred from 
the rite of circumcision to Christian baptism. See the passages 
collected by Lightfoot on 2 Clem. vii. 6 (Clem. Rom. ii. 226), also 
Gebhardt and Harnack ad Joc., and Hatch, Aiddert Lectures, 
p- 295. Dr. Hatch connects the use of the term with ‘the 
mysteries and some forms of foreign cult’; and it may have 
coalesced with language borrowed from these; but in its origin it 
appears to be Jewish. A similar view is taken by Anrich, Das 
anttke Mystertenwesen in seinem Einfluss auf das Christentum 
(Géttingen, 1894), p. 120 ff., where the Christian use of the word 
oppayis is fully discussed. 


Barnabas (ix. 6) seems to refer to,’and refute, the Jewish doctrine which 
he puts in the mouth of an objector: GAA’ épets* Kal pi meprréetpnra 6 
Aads els oppayida. GAAA mas Svpos kal” Apaw nal ndvres of icpe’s THY cidwrom, 
Gpa otv kdxeivor ee rijs SicOnens aitdv ciciv; GAAA Kal of AiyUarioe év Tept- 
Topi eialv, The fact that so many heathen nations were circumcised proved 
that circumcision could not be the seal of a special covenant. 


aig 13 alvat, «.7.A. Even circumcision, the strongest mark of 
Jewish separation, in St. Paul’s view looked beyond its immediate 
exclusiveness to an ultimate inclusion of Gentiles as well as Jews. 
It was nothing more than a ratification of Abraham’s faith. Faith 
was the real motive power; and as applied to the present condition 
of things, Abraham’s faith in the promise had its counterpart in the 
Christian’s faith in the fulfilment of the promise (i.e. in Christ). 
Thus a new division was made. The true descendants of Abra- 
ham were not so much those who imitated his circumcision (i.e. 
all Jews whether believing or not), but those who imitated his 
faith (i.e. believing Jews and believing Gentiles). «is ré denotes 
that all this was contemplated in the Divine purpose. 

watépa wdvrey tay morteudytwy. Delitzsch (ad doc.) quotes one 
of the prayers for the Day of Atonement in which Abraham is 
called ‘the first of my faithful ones.’ He also adduces a passage, 
Jerus. Gemara on Biccurim, i. 1, in which it is proved that even 
the proselyte may claim the patriarchs as his %°D\38 because 
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Abram became Abraham, ‘father of many nations,’ lit. ‘a great 
multitude’; ‘he was so,’ the Glossator adds, ‘because he taught 
them to believe.’ a 

8U dxpoBuorias: ‘though in a state of uncircumcision.’ &d of 
attendant circumstances as in &d& ypdpparos Kal weptropis ii. 29, re 
did mpookdppatos ec Oloytre XIV. 20. , 

12. rots orotxodor. As it stands the art. is a solecism: it would 
make those who are circumcised one set of persons, and those who 
follow the example of Abraham’s faith another distinct set, which 
is certainly not St. Paul’s meaning. He is speaking of Jews who 
are doth circumcised and believe. This requires in Greek the 
omission of the art. before oroyodow. But rois or. is found in all 
existing MSS. We must suppose therefore either (1) that there 
has been some corruption. WH. think that rois may be the 
remains of an original airois: but that would not seem to be a very 
natural form of sentence. Or (2) we may think that Tertius made 
a slip of the pen in following St. Paul’s dictation, and that this 
remained uncorrected. If the slip was not made by Tertius 
himself, it must have been made in some very early copy, the 
parent of all our present copies. 

oroxodar. oroxeiv is a well-known military term, meaning 
strictly to ‘march in file’: Pollux viii. g ré 3€ Bos crotxos kadetras, 
cal TO pev edbeEns civat kara pnKos (vyeiv' ro dé epeéns card Babos cro.yeiy, 
‘the technical term for marching abreast is (vyeiv, for marching in 
depth or in file, cro:xeiv’ (Wets.). 


On od pévov rather than pa xdvow in this verse and in ver. 16 see Burton, 
M. end T.§ 481. 


Fewish Teaching om Circumcision. 


The fierce fanaticism with which the Jews insisted upon the rite 
of Circumcision is vividly brought out in the Book of Jubslees 
(xv. 35 ff.): ‘This law is for all generations for ever, and there is 
no circumcision of the time, and no passing over one day out of 
the eight days; for it is an eternal ordinance, ordained and written 
on the heavenly tables. And every one that is born, the flesh of 
whose foreskin is not circumcised on the eighth day, belongs not to 
the children of the covenant which the Lord made with Abraham, 
for he belongs to the children of destruction ; nor is there moreover 
any sign on him that he is the Lord’s, but (he is destined) to be 
_ destroyed and slain from the earth, and to be rooted out of the 
earth, for he has broken the covenant of the Lord our God. . . 
And now I will announce unto thee that the children of Israel will 
sot keep true to this ordinance, and they will not circumcise their 
sons according to all this law; for in the flesh of their circumcision 
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they will omit this circumcision of their sons, and all of them, sons 
of Belial, will have their sons uncircumcised as they were born. 
And there shall be great wrath from the Lord against the children 
of Israel, because they have forsaken His covenant and turned away 
from His word, and provoked and blasphemed, according as they 
have not observed the ordinance of this law; for they treat their 
members like the Gentiles, so that they may be removed and rooted 
out of the land. And there will be no pardon or forgiveness for 
them, so that there should be pardon and release from all the sin 
of this error for ever.’ 

So absolute is Circumcision as a mark of God’s favour that if an 
Israelite has practised idolatry his circumcision must first be 
removed before he can go down to Gehenna (Weber, Alisyn. Theol. 
p. 51 f.). When Abraham was circumcised God Himself took 
a@ part in the act (rd:d. p. 253). It was his circumcision and antici- 
patory fulfilment of the Law which qualified Abraham to be the 
‘father of many nations’ (zd¢d. p. 256). Indeed it was just through 
his circumcision that Isaac was born of a ‘holy seed.’ This was 
the current doctrine. And it was at the root of it that St. Paul 
strikes by showing that Faith was prior to Circumcision, that the 
latter was wholly subordinate to the former, and that just those 
privileges and promises which the Jew connected with Circumcision 
were really due to Faith. 


PROMISE AND LAW. 


IV. 18-17. Again the declaration that was made to 
Abraham had nothing to do with Law. For tt turned on 
Faith and Promise which are the very antithesis of Law. 
The reason being that Abraham might be the spiritual 
father of all believers, Gentiles as well as Fews, and that 
Gentiles might have an equal claim to the Promuse. 


18 Another proof that Gentiles were contemplated as well as Jews. 
The promise made to Abraham and his descendants of world-wide 
Messianic rule, as it was not dependent upon Circumcision, so also 
was %ot dependent upon Law, but on a righteousness which was 
the product of Faith. “If this world-wide inheritance really 
depended upon any legal system, and if it was limited to those who 
were under such a system, there would be no place left for Faith 
or Promise: Faith were an empty name and Promise a dead letter. 
For Law is in ‘its effects the very opposite of Promise. It only 
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serves to bring down God’s wrath by enhancing the guilt of sin. 
Where there is no law, there is no transgression, which implies 
a law to be transgressed. Law and Promise therefore are mutually 
exclusive; the one brings death, the other life. Hence it is that 
the Divine plan was made to turn, not on Law and obedience te 
Law, but on Faith. For faith on man’s side implies Grace, or free 
favour, on the side of God. So that the Promise depending as it 
did not on Law but on these broad conditions, Faith and Grace, 
might hold good equally for all Abraham’s descendants—not only 
for those who came under the Mosaic Law, but for all who could 
lay claim to a faith like his. ‘Thus Abraham is the true ancestor 
of al) Christians (jmév), as it is expressly stated in Gen. xvii. § 
‘A father’ (i.e. in spiritual fatherhood) ‘of many nations have 
I made thee *.’ 


13-17. In this section St. Paul brings up the key-words of his 
own system Faith, Promise, Grace, and marshals them in array 
over against the leading points in the current theology of the 
Jews—Law, Works or performance of Law, Merit. Because the 
working of this latter system had been so disastrous, ending only 
in condemnation, it was a relief to find that it was not what God 
had really intended, but that the true principles of things held out 
a prospect so much brighter and more hopeful, and one which 
furnished such abundant justification for all that seemed pew in 
Christianity, 

13. ob ydp, «.1.X. The immediate point which this paragraph 
is introduced to prove is that Abraham might be, in a true though 
spiritual sense, the father of Gentiles as well as Jews. The ulterior 
object of the whole argument is to show that Abraham himself 
is rightly claimed not as the Jews contended by themselves but 
by Christians. 

81d vépou: without art., any system of law. 

t émayyedia: see on ch. i. 2 (mpoernyyeidaro), where the uses of 
the word and its place in Christian teaching are discussed. At the 
time of the Coming of Christ the attention of the Mage gee race 
was turned to the promises contained in the O. T.; and in 
Christianity these promises were (so to speak) brought to a head 
and definitely identified with their fulfilment. 


The following examples may be added to those quoted on ch. i. a to 
illustrate the diffusion of this idea of ‘Promise’ among the Jews in the first 
century A.D.: 4 Ezra iv. 27 son capiet portare quae i temporibes sssstés 


© There is a slight swkwardness in making our break in the middle of 
a verse and of a sentence. St. Paul glides after his manner into a new subject, 
raggested to him by the verse which he quotes in proof of what has gone before. 
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vepromissa sunt; vii. 14 st ergo non ingredientes ingresst fuerint qui vivunt 
angusta et vana haec, non poterunt recipere quae sunt reposita ( = te amo. 
tefueva Gen. xlix. 10); 2b¢d. 49 (119) ff. gud enim nobis prodest si pro- 
missum est nobis immortale tempus, nos vero mortalia opera egimus? &c. 
Apoc. Baruch, xiv. 13 propter hoc etiam ipsi sine timore relinguunt mun- 
dum istum, et fidentes tn laetitia sperant se recepturos mundum quem pro- 
misisti ets. It will be observed that all these passages are apocalyptic and 
eschatological. The Jewish idea of Promise is vague and future; the Chris- 
tian idea is definite and associated with a state of things already inaugurated. 


75 xAnpovdnoy adrdy efvar xécpov. What Promise is this? There 
is none in these words. Hence (1) some think that it means the 
possession of the Land of Canaan (Gen. xii. 7; xiii. 14 f.; xv. 18; 
xvii. 8; cf. xxvi. 3; Ex. vi. 4) taken as a type of the world-wide 
Messianic reign; (2) others think that it must refer to the particular 
promise faith in which called down the Divine blessing—that 
A. should have a son and descendants like the stars of heaven. 
Probably this is meant in the first instance, but the whole series 
of promises goes together and it is implied (i) that A. should have 
a son; (ii) that this son should have numerous descendants; 
(iii) that in One of those descendants the whole world should be 
blessed ; (iv) that through Him A.’s seed should enjoy world-wide 
dominion. 

Sid Stxarogdvns wiotews: this ‘faith-righteousness’ which St. 
Paul has been describing as characteristic of the Christian, and 
before him of Abraham. 

14. of éx vduou: ‘the dependants of law,’ ‘vassals of a legal system,’ 
such as were the Jews. : 

eAnpovénor. If the right to that universal dominion which will 
belong to the Messiah and His people is confined to those who are 
subject to a law, like that of Moses, what can it have to do either 
with the Promise originally given to Abraham, or with Faith to 
which that Promise was annexed? In that case Faith and Promise 
would be pushed aside and cancelled altogether. But they cannot 
be cancelled ; and therefore the inheritance must depend upon them 
and not upon Law. 7 

_15. This verse is parenthetic, proving that Law and Promise 
cannot exist and be in force side by side. They are too much 
opposed in their effects and operation. Law presents itself to 
St. Paul chiefly in this light as entailing punishment. It increases 
the guilt of sin. So long as there is no commandment, the wrong 
act is done as it were accidentally and unconsciously ; it cannot be 
called by the name of transgression. The direct breach of a known 
law is a far more heinous matter. On this disastrous effect of Law 
see iii, 20, V. 13, 20, vii. 7 ff. 

18. of 5é for 08 ydp is decisively attested (& A BC &c.). 


sapdéBaois is the appropriate word for the direct violation of 
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‘acode. It means to overstep a line clearly defined: feccare est 
transilire lineas Cicero, Parad. 3 (ap. Trench, Syn. p. 236). 

16. é wicrews. In his rapid and vigorous reasoning St.-Paul 
contents himself with a few bold strokes, which he leaves it to the 
reader to fill in. It is usual to supply with ék micrews either 
} KAnpovonia éoriv from v. 14 (Lips. Mey.) or 4 émayyedia éorw from 
v. 13 (Fri.), but as rv éemayyeAiay is defined just below it seems 
better to have recourse to some wider thought which shall include 
both these. ‘It was’=‘ The Divine plan was, took its start, from 
faith.” The bold lines of God’s plan, the Providential ordering 
of things, form the background, understood if not directly expressed, 
to the whole chapter. 

eis Td etvas. Working round again to the same conclusion as 
before; the object of all these pre-arranged conditions was to do 
away with old restrictions, and to throw open the Messianic 
blessings to all who in any true sense could call Abraham ‘father, 
i.e. to believing Gentile as well as to believing Jew. 


ABRAHAW’S FAITH A TYPE OF THE CHRISTIAN’S. 


IV. 17-22. Abraham's Faith was remarkable both for tts 
strength and for its object: the birth of Isaac in which 
Abraham believed. might be described as a ‘birth from the 
dead. 

23-25. In this it is a type of the Christian's Faith, te 
which ts annexed a like accepiance and which also has for 
tts object a ‘birth from the dead’—the Death and Resur- 
rection of Christ. 


"In this light Abraham is regarded by God before whom he is 
yepresented as standing—that God who infuses life into the dead 
(as He was about to infuse it into Abraham’s dead body), and 
who issues His summons (as He issued it then) to generations 
yet anborn. 

* In such a God Abraham believed. Against all ordinary hope 
of becoming a father he yet had faith, grounded in hope, and 
enabling him to become the father not of Jews only but of wide- 
spread nations, to whom the Promise alluded when it said (Gen. 
av. 5) ‘ Like the stars of the heaven shall thy descendants be.’ 

Without showing weakness in his faith, he took full note 
of the fact that at his advanced years (for he was now about 
a hundred years old) his own vital powers were decayed; he too 
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full note of the barrenness of Sarah his wife; ™and yet with the 
promise in view no impulse of unbelief made him hesitate; his 
faith endowed him with the power which he seemed to lack; he 
gave praise to God for the miracle that was to be wrought in him, 
“having a firm conviction that what God had promised He was 
able also to perform. ™And for thie reason that faith of his was 
credited to him as righteousness. 

*Now when all this was recorded in Scripture, it was not 
Abraham alone who was in view “but we too—the’ future 
generations of Christians, who will find a like acceptance, aS we 
have a like faith. Abraham believed on Him who caused the birth 
of Isaac from elements that seemed as good as dead: and we too 
believe on the same God who raised up from the dead Jesus our 
Lord, * who was delivered into the hands of His murderers to atone 
for our sins, and rose again to effect our justification (i.e. to put 
the crown and seal to the Atonement wrought by His Death, and 
at the same time to evoke the faith which makes the Atonement 
effectual). 


17. warépa, w.t.d. Exactly from LXX of Gen. xvii. 5. The LXX 
tones down somewhat the strongly figurative expression of the 
Heb., patrem frementis turbae, i.e. ingentis multitudinis populorum 
(Kautzsch, p. 25). 

natévayts ob éwioctevoe Oeod: attraction for xarévavrs Ocod S émi- 
orevse: xarévayrs describing the posture in which Abraham is 
represented as holding colloquy with God (Gen. xvii. 1 ff.). 

{womwoodvres: ‘maketh alive. St, Paul has in his mind the two 
acts which he compares and which are both embraced under this 
word, (1) the Birth of Isaac, (2) the Resurrection of Christ. On 
the Hellenistic use of the word see Hatch, Zss. tn Bibl. Greek, p. 5. 

Kadoivtos [ra yi) dvra os dvra]. There are four views: (i) cal.= 
‘to name, speak of, or describe, things non-existent as if they 
existed’ (Va.); (ii) = ‘to call into being, i issue His creative fiat’ (most 
commentators) ; (iii) = ‘to call, or summon,’ ‘issue His commands 
to’ (Mey. Gif.) ; (iv) in the dogmatic sense = ‘to call, or invite to 
life and salvation’ (Fn.). Of these (iv) may be put on one side as 
too remote from the context; and (ii) as Mey. rightly points out, 
seems to be negatived by és gvra. The choice remains between 
(i) and (iii). If the former seems the simplest, the latter is the 
more forcible rendering, and as such more in keeping with the 
imaginative grasp of the situation displayed by St. Paul. In favour 
of this view may also be quoted Afoc. Bar. xxi. 4 O gui fectstt 
terram andi me... qut vocastt ab initio mundt quod nondum erat, ef 
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obediunt bi. For the use of xadci» see also the note on ix. 9 
below. F 

18. eis rd yevdoOar = Sore yertoba: ‘his faith enabled him to 
become the father,’ but with the underlying idea that his faith in 
this was but carrying out the great Divine purpose which ordered 
all these events. 


odtws écrat: = Gen. xv. 5 (LXX). 


| 18. py doGevnoas. Comp. Lft. in Jossree. of Class. and Sac. Philol. 

ili. 106 n.: ‘The New Testament use of u with a participle... has a much 

wider range than in the earlier language. Yet this is no violation of 

principle, but rather an extension of a particular mode of looking at the 
subordinate event contained in the participial clause. It is viewed as an 
accident or condition of the principal event described by the finite verb, and 

is therefore negatived by the dependent negative uy and not by the absolute o8. 

Rom. iv. 19... is a case in point whether we retain od or omit it with 

Lachm. In the latter case the sense will be, ‘‘he so considered his own 

body now dead, @s not to bs weak in the (7) faith.”’ This is well expressed 

in RV. ‘without being weakened,’ except that ‘being weakened’ should be 

rather ‘showing weakness’ or ‘becoming weak.’ See also Burton, M. and T. 

$§ 145. 

xatevénoe SABC some good cursives, some MSS. of Vulg. 
(including am.), Pesh. Boh., Orig.-lat. (which probably here preserves 
Origen’s Greek), Chrys, and others; ov carevignne DE F GK L P 
&c., some MSS. of Vulg. (including fu/d, though it is more pro- 
bable that the negative has come in from the Old Latin and that 
it was not recognized by Jerome), Syr.-Harcl., Orig.-lat. 42s, Epiph. 
Ambrstr. ai. 

Both readings give a good sense: «arevénoe, ‘he did consider, and 
yet did not doubt’; ov xarevénoe, ‘he did wof consider, and therefore 
did not doubt.’ Both readings are also early: but the negative 
ob xarevdnce is clearly of Western origin, and must probably be set 
down to Western laxity: the authorities which omit the negative 
are a3 a rule the most trustworthy. 


trdpxwv: ‘being alyeady about a hundred years old.’ May we not say 
that e/va: denotes a present state simply as present, but that irdpye.w denotes 
@ present state as a product of past states, or at least a state in present time 
as related to past time (‘vorhandensetss, dasein, Lat. existere, adessé, praeste 
esse’ Schmidt)? See esp. T. S. Evans in Sp. Comsme. on 1 Cor. vii. 26: ‘the 
last word (idpyew) is difficult; it seems to mean sometimes “to be origin- 
ally,” “to be substantially or fundamentally,” or, as in Demosthenes, “to be 
stored in readiness.” An idea of propriety sometimes attaches to it: comp. 
Ssapfis, “ property” or “substance.” The word however asks for further 
investigation.” Comp. Schmidt, Zat. s. gy. S: mth, § 74. 4. 

20. ob StexplOn; ‘did not hesitate’ (rovrécriv ov82 évedoiacer ob32 dppé- 
Bare Chrys.). dcanpiverw act. = ddinadicare, (i) to ‘ discriminate,’ or ‘ distinguish’ 
between two things (Matt. xvi. 3; cf. 1 Cor. xi. 29, 31) or persons (Acts xv. 9; 
1 Cor. iv. 7); (ii) to ‘arbitrate’ between two parties (1 Cor. vi. 5). Siae 
wpived@a mid. (and pass.) = (i) ‘to get a decision,’ ‘litigate,’ ‘ dispute,’ or 
‘contend’ (Acts xi, 2; Jas. ii, 4; Jude 9); (ii) to ‘be divided against one- 
self,’ ‘waver,’ ‘doubt.’ The other senses are all found in LXX (where tha 
word occurs some thirty times), bat this is wanting. It is howeve: well 
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established for N.T., where it appears as the ite of wisres 
maoredw. So Matt. xxi. 21 édy ris nigriy, wat ps9) Meeobre « Mark xi. 23 3s 
Ay cizy ... wal yi) dtaxprO9 dv rp wapdig abrod dAAd morevp: Rom. xiv. 23 6 52 
diaxpwdpevos, dav gay, saraséxpirc, Sr: ob« bx wlorews: Jas. i. 6 aivelra Be 
“ev niores pndev d:axpivdpevos: also probably Jude 22. A like use is found in 
Christian writings of the second century and later: e.g. Protev. Jac. 11 
dwotcaca 8 Mapidu dcexpt6n bv éavrp A€yovca, «.7.A, (quoted by Mayor on 
pe i. 6): Clem. Homil. i. 20 rep) rijs wapadobclons oor ddndeias SiaxprOyoy : 

i. 40 wep rod pdvou wal dyalod Geod SiaxpiOjvas. It is remarkable that a use 
which (except as an antithesis to sicreve) there is no reason to connect 
specially with Christianity should thus seem to be traceable to Christian 
circles and the Christian line of tradition. It is not likely to be in the strict 
sense a Christian coinage, but appears to have had its beginning in near 

roximity to Christianity. A parallel case is that, of the word dipvxos (St. 
eee Clem. Rom., Herm., Didaché, &c.). The two words seem to belong 
to the same cycle of ideas, 


éveSuvapddn ry wlores. i wiore is here usually taken as dat. of 
Tespect, ‘he was strengthened in his faith,’ i.e. ‘his faith was 
strengthened, or confirmed.’ In favour of this would be ju) dodemoas 
th more above; and the surrounding terms (d:expidn, mAnpodopnfets) 
might seem to point to a mental process. But it is tempting to 
make rq sicre instrumental or causal, like rj dmoria to which it 
stands in immediate antithesis: ¢ved. rj wior. would then = ‘he was 
endowed with power by means of his faith’ (sc. rd vevexpwpévov 
atTov cGpa évedvvauwby). According to the Talmud, Abraham wurde 
tn sener Natur erneuert, eine neue Creatur (Bammidbar Rabba xi), 
um die Zeugung su vollbringen (Weber, p. 256). And we can 
hardly doubt that the passage was taken in this way by the author 
of Heb., who appears to have had it directly in mind: comp. Heb. 
Mi. EL, 12 wiores eal ait Tappa Svvyaww eis xaraBodrny omépparos édaBe 
cal wapa xaipdy ndixias . . . dd Kal dd’ évds éeyennOnoay, nal raira 
verekpwpevov, kabas Ta dorpa Tov obpavod Tr wAnOe (Observe esp. duvapey 
“AaBe, vevexpoudvov), This sense is also distinctly recognized by 
Euthym.-Zig. (¢veduvape6n els radoyovlay rp miores i évedvvapobn 
spos tiv iorw). The other (common) interpretation is preferred by 
Chrys., from whom Euthym.-Zig. seems to get his 6 siorw 
émOeckvopevos Ouvvdwews Beiras wheiovos, 

The Talmud lays great stress on the Birth of Isaac. In the 
name of Isaac was found an indication that with him the history 
of Revelation began. With him the people of revealed Religion 
came into existence: with him ‘the Holy One began to work 
wonders’ (Beresk. Radia liii, ap. Weber, Alisyn. Theol. p. 256). 
But it is of course a wholly new point when St. Paul compares the 
miraculous birth of Isaac with the raising of Christ from the dead. 
The parailel consists not only in the nature of the two events— 
both a bringing to life from conditions which betokened only 
death—but also in the faith of which they were the object. 

Bods Ségav; a Hebraism: cf. Josh. vii. 1g; 1 Sam. vi. g; 8 
Chron. xvi. 28, &c. 
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21. wAnpodopy leis: Anpopopia = ‘full assurance,’ ‘firm conviction, 
1 Thess. i. 5; Col. ii. 2; a word especially common amongst the 
Stoics. Hence mAnpodopeivOa, as used of persons, = ‘to be fully 
assured or convinced,’ as here, ch. xiv. 5; Col. iv. 12. As used of 
things the meaning is more doubtful: cf. 2 Tim. iv. 5, 17 and 
Luke i. 1, where some take it as = ‘fully or satisfactorily proved,’ 
others as = ‘ accomplished’ (so Lat.-Vet. Vulg. RV. text Lft. On 
Revision, p. 142): see note ad loc. 

23. 8 adrév pdvov. Beresh. R. xl. 8 ‘Thou findest that all 
that is recorded of Abraham is repeated in the histery of his 
children’ (Wetstein, who is followed by Meyer, and Delitzsch ad loc.). 
Wetstein also quotes Zaanith ii. 1 Fratres nostri, de Ninevitis 
non dictum est: et respexit Deus saccum eorum. 

24. tois muctedouow: ‘to us who believe.’ St. Paul asserts that 
his readers are among the class of believers. Not ‘if we believe,’ 
which would be morevovow (sine artéc.). 

25. Sia with acc. is primarily retrospective,=‘ because of’: but 
inasmuch as the idea or motive precedes the execution, dia may be 
retrospective with reference to the idea, but prospective with 
reference to the execution. Which it is in any particular case must 
be determined by the context. 

Here 8 ra mapanr. may be retrospective, = ‘because of our 
trespasses’ (which made the death of Christ necessary); or it may 
he prospective, as Gif. ‘because of our trespasses,’ i.e. ‘in order to 
atone for them.’ 

In any case du ryv dxaiwow is prospective, ‘with a view to our 
justification,’ ‘because of our justification’ conceived as a motive, 
i.e. to bring it about. See Dr. Gifford’s two excellent notes 
pp. 108, 109. 

The manifold ways in which the Resurrection of Chnist is 
connected with justification will appear from the exposition below. 
It is at once the great source of the Christian’s faith, the assurance 
of the special character of the object of that faith, the proof that the 
Sacrifice which is the ground of justification is an accepted sacrifice, 
and the stimulus to that moral relation of the Christian to Christ in 
which the victory which Christ has won becomes his own victory. 
See also the notes on ch. vi. 5-8. 


The Place of the Resurvection of Christ in the 
teaching of St. Paul. 
The Resurrection of Christ fills an immense place in thé teaching 


of St. Paul, and the fact that it does so accounts for the emphasis 
and care with which he states the evidence for it (: Cor. xv. 1-15}, 
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(i) The Resurrection is the most conclusive proof of the Divinity 
of Christ (Acts xvii. 31; Rom, i. 4; 1 Cor. xv. 14, 18). 

Ati) As proving the Divinity of Christ the Resurrection is also 
the most decisive proof of the atoning value of His Death. But 
for the Resurrection, there would have been nothing to show—at 
least no clear and convincing sign to show—that He who died upon 
the Cross was more than man. But if the Victim of the Cross had 
been man and nothing more, there would have been ‘no sufficient 
reason for attaching to His Death any peculiar efficacy ; the faith 
of Christians would be ‘vain,’ they would be ‘yet in their sins’ 
(1 Cor. xv. 17). 

(iti) In yet another way the Resurrection proved the efficacy of 
the Death of Christ. Without the Resurrection the Sacrifice of 
Calvary would have been incomplete. The Resurrection placed 
upon that Sacrifice the stamp of God’s approval; it showed that 
the Sacrifice was accepted, and that the cloud of Divine Wrath— 
the épyn so long suspended and threatening to break (Rom. iii. 25, 
26)—had passed away. This is the thought which lies at the bottom 
of Rom. vi. 7-10. 

(iv) The Resurrection of Christ is the strongest guarantee for 
the resurrection of the Christian (1 Cor. xv. 20-23; 2 Cor. iv. 14; 
Rom. viii. 11; Col. i. 18). 

(v) But that resurrection has two sides or aspects: it is not only 
physical, a future rising again to physical life, but it is also moral 
and spiritual, a present rising from the death of sin to the life of 
righteousness. In virtue of his union with Christ, the close and 
intimate relation of his spirit with Christ's, the Christian is called 
upon to repeat in himself the redeeming acts of Christ. And this 
moral and spiritual sense is the only sense in which he can repeat 
them. We shall have this doctrine fully expounded in ch. vi. 1-11. 


A recent monograph on the subject of this note (E. Schader, Die Bedeutung 
des lebendigen Christus fur die Rechtfertigung nach Paulus, Giitersloh, 1893) 
has worked out in much careful detail the third of the above heads. Herr 
Schader (who since writing his treatise has become Professor at Konigsberg) 
insists strongly on the personal character of the redemption wrought by 
Christ ; that which redeems is not merely the act of Christ’s Death but His 
Person (é @ éxoper riv droAvrpwow Eph.i. 7; Col. i.14). It is as a Person 
that He takes the place of the sinner and endures the Wrath of God in his 
stead (Gal. iii. 13; 2 Cor. v. 21). The Resurrection is proof that this 
‘Wrath’ is at an end. And therefore in certain salient passages (Rom. iv. 25 ; 
wi. 9, 10; viii. 34) the Resurrection is even put before the Death of Christ as 
the cause of justification. The treatise is well deserving of study. 

It may be right also to mention, without wholly endorsing, Dr. Hort’s 
significant aphorism : ‘ Reconciliation or Atonement is one aspect of redemp- 
tion, and redemption one aspect of resurrection, and resurrection one aspect 
of life’ (Hulseaw Lectures, p. 210). This can more readily be accepted if 
one aspect’ in each case is not taken to exclude the validity of other aspects. 
At the same time such a saying is useful as a warning, which is especially 
needed where the attempt is being made towards more exact definitions, that 


rs 
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all definitions of great doctrines have a relative rather than an absolute value, 
They are partial symbols of ideas which the human mind cannot grasp in 
their entirety. If we could see as God sees we should doubtless find them 
running up into large and broad laws of His working. We desire to make 
this reserve in regard to our own attempts to define, Without it exact 
exegesis may well seem to lead to a revived Scholasticiem. 


BLISSFUL CONSEQUENCES OF JUSTIFICATION. 


V. 1-11. The state which thus lies before the Christian 
_ should have consequences both near and remote. The nearer 
consequences, peace with God and hope which gives courage 
under persecution (vv. 1-4): the remoter consequence, an 
assurance, derived from the proof of God’s love, of our final 
salvation and glory. The first step (our present acceptance 
with God) ts difficult, the second step (our ultimate salva- 
tion) follows naturally from the first (wv. 5-11). 


1We Christians then ought to enter upon our privileges. By 
that strong and eager impulse with which we enroll ourselves as 
Christ’s we may be accepted as righteous in the sight of God, and 
it becomes our duty to enjoy to the full the new state of peace 
with Him which we owe to our Lord Jesus Messiah. *He it is 
whose Death and Resurrection, the object of our faith (iv. 325), 
have brought us within the range of the Divine favour, Within 
the sheltered circle of that favour we stand as Christians, in no 
merely passive attitude, but we exult in the hope of one day 
participating as in the favour of God so also in His glory. * Yes, 
and this exultation of ours, so far from being shaken by_per- 
secutions is actually founded upon them. For persecution only 
generates fortitude, or resolute endurance under trials: ‘and 
then fortitude leads on to the approved courage of the veteran; 
and that im turn strengthens the hope out of which it originally 
sprang. 

5 More: our hope is one that cannot prove illusory; because 
(and here a new factor is introduced, for the first time in this 
connexion) the Holy Spirit, through whom God is brought into 
personal contact with man—that Holy Spirit which we received 
when we became Christians, floods our hearts with the conscious. 
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ness of the Love of God for us. *Think what are the facts to 
which we can appeal. When we were utterly weak and prostrate, 
at the moment of our deepest despair, Christ died for us—not as 
righteous men, but as godless sinners! 7 What a proof of love was 
there! For an upright or righteous man it would be hard to find 
one willing to die; though perhaps for a good man (with the loveable 
qualities of goodness) one here and there may be brave enough to 
face death. * But God presses home the proof of His unmerited 
Love towards us, in that, sinners as we still were, Christ died for us. 

* Here then is an @ fortiori argument. The fact that we have 
been actually declared ‘righteous’ by coming within the influence 
of Christ’s sacrificial Blood—this fact which implies a stupendous 
change in the whole of our relations to God is a sure pledge of 
what is far easier—our escape from His final judgement. For 
there is a double contrast. If God intervened for us while we were 
His enemies, much more now that we are reconciled to Him. If 
the first intervention cost the Death of His Son, the second costs 
nothing, but follows naturally from the share which we have in 
His Life. ™ And not only do we look for this final salvation, but 
we are buoyed up by an exultant sense of that nearness to God 
into which we have been brought by Christ to whom we owe that 
one great step of our reconciliation. 

1-11. Every line of this passage breathes St. Paul’s personal 
experience, and his intense hold upon the objective facts which are 
the grounds of a Christian’s confidence. He believes that the 
ardour with which he himself sought Christian baptism was met by 
an answering change in the whole relation in which he stood to 
God. That change he attributes ultimately, it is clear throughout 
this context, not merely in general terms to Christ (dv. 1, 2, 41 
bts) but more particularly to the Death of Christ (mapedd@y iv. 25; 
ancbave ¥. 6, 8; dv 1H aipart ¥. g ; da ro Gavérov v. 10). \He con- 
ceives of that Death as operating by a sacrificial blood-shedding 
(éy r@ aipars: cf. iii, 256 and the passages referred to in the Note on 
the Death of Christ considered as a Sacrifice). The Blood of that 
Sacrifice is as it were sprinkled round the Christian, and forms 
a sort of hallowed enclosure, a place of sanctuary, into which he 
enters. Within this he is safe, and from its shelter he looks out 
exultingly over the physical dangers which threaten him; they may 
strengthen his firmness of purpose, but cannot shake it. 

1. The word dualwow at the end of the last chapter recalls St, 
Paul to his main topic. After expounding the nature of his new 
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method of obtaining righteousness in iii. 21-26, he had begun to 
draw some of the consequences from this (the deathblow to Jewisk 
pride, and the equality of Jew and Gentile) in iii. 27-31. This 
suggested the digression in ch. iv, to prove that notwithstanding 
there was no breach of God’s purposes as declared in the O. T. 
(strictly the Legal System which had its charter in the O.T.), but 
rather the contrary. Now he goes back to ‘consequences’ and 
traces them out for the individual Christian. He explains why it 
is that the Christian faces persecution and death so joyfully: he 
has a deep spring of tranquillity at his heart, and a confident hope 
of future glory. 

éxwpev, The evidence for this reading stands thus: é¢youer te * 
AB*CDEKL, cursives, Vulg. Syrr. Boh. Arm. Aeth., Orig.-lat. 
repeatedly Chrys. Ambrstr. and others: éyouew correctors of # B, 
F G (duplicate MSS. it will be remembered) in the Greek though 
not in the Latin, P and many cursives, Did. Epiph. Cyr.-Alex. in 
three places out of four. Clearly overwhelming authority for 
éxouner. It is argued however (i) that exhortation is here out of 
place: ‘inference not exhortation is the Apostle’s purpose’ 
(Scrivener, /ntrod. ii. 380 ed. 4); (ii) that © and @ are frequently 
interchanged in the MSS., as in this very word Gal. vi. ro (cf. 
1 Cor. xv. 49); (iii) it is possible that a mistake might have been 
made by Tertius in copying or in some very early MS. from which 
the mass of the uncials and versions now extant may have de- 
scended. But these reasons seem insufficient to overthrow the 
weight of direct testimony. (i) St. Paul is apt to pass from argu- 
ment to exhortation; so in the near context vi. (1), 12, (15); 
Vili. 12; (il) in éyoper inference and exhortation are really com- 
bined: it is a sort of light exhortation, ‘we should have’ (T. S. 
Evans). 

As to the meaning of éywper it should be observed that it does 
not = ‘make peace,’ ‘get’ or ‘obtain peace’ (which would be 
exper), but rather ‘keep’ or ‘enjoy peace’ (od ydp eotw ioov yu} obeas 
eipnyny aBeiv nai Sobcioay xatacxeiv Chrys.; cf. Acts ix. 31 9 wey 
ody exeAnoia . . . eiyev elpnrny, ‘ continued in a state of peace’). The 
aor. part. diueawdévres marks the initial moment of the state eipyyy» 
éyeuev. The declaration of ‘not guilty,’ which the sinner comes 
under by a heartfelt embracing of Christianity, at once does away 
with the state of hostility in which he had stood to God, and 
substitutes for it a state of peace which he has only to realize. 
This declaration of ‘not guilty’ and the peace which follows upon 
it are not due to himself, but are 6:4 rod Kupiov Hyer "Incot Xpurrov : 
how is explained more fully in iii. 25 ; also in wv. 9, 10 below. 


Dr. J. Agar Beet (Comm. ed /oc.) discusses the exact shade of meaning 
conveyed by the aor. part. daswGévres in relation to elohyny txwper. He 
cantends that it denates not so much the reasom for entering upon the state 
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tm question as the meams of entering upon it, No doubt this is perfectly 
tenable on the score of grammar; and it is also true that ‘justification 
necessarily involves peace with God.’ But the argument goes too much 
Gpon the assumption that «lp. x. = ‘obtain peace,’ which we have seen to 
be erroneous. The sense is exactly that of elyev eipyynv in the passage 
quoted from the Acts, and dawd., as we have said, marks the initial 
moment in the state. 


3 rhy wpocaywyijy. Two stages only are described in vv. 1, 2 
though different language is used about them: dKaobévres = f 
upocayeyn, eionyy = ydpis; the «xavynois is a characteristic of the 
state of xdps, at the same time that it points forward to a future 
state of défa. The phrase 4 mpocay., ‘our introduction,’ is a con- 
necting link between this Epistle and Ephesians (cp. Eph. ii. 18; 
iii, 12): the idea is that of introduction to the presence-chamber of 
a monarch. The rendering ‘access’ is inadequate, as it leaves 
out of sight the fact that we do not come in our own strength but 
need an ‘ introducer ’—Christ. 

doxyjxapey: not ‘we have had’ (Va.), but ‘we have got or 
obtained,’ aor. and perf. in one. 


‘Both grammar and logic will run in perfect harmony together if we 
render, “through whom we have by faith got or obtained our access into 
this grace wherein we stand.” ‘This rendering will bring to view two causes 
of getting the access or obtaining the introduction into the state of grace; 
one cause objective, Christ: the other subjective, faith; Christ the door, 
faith the hand which moves the door to open and to admit’ (T. S. Evans in 
Exp. 1882, i. 169). 

7] wore om. BDEFG, Lat. Vet., Orig.-lat. 47s. The weight of this 
evidence depends on the value which we assign to B. All the other evidence 
is Western; and B also (as we have seen) has a Western element; so that 
, the question is whether the omission here in B is an independent corrobora- 
tion of the Western group or whether it simply belongs to it (does the 
evidence = B+ 5, or 5 only?). There is the further point that omissions in 
the Western text deserve more attention than additions. Either reading can 
be easily enough accounted for, as an obvious gloss on the one hand or the 
omission of a superfluous phrase on the other. The balance is sufficiently 
represented by placing 7H wiores im brackets as Treg. WH. RV. marg. (Weiss 
omits). 


eis thy xdpw radryy: the ‘state of grace’ or condition of those 
who are objects of the Divine favour, conceived of as a space 
fenced in (Mey. Va. &c.) into which the Christian enters: cf. Gal, 
v. 4; 1 Pet. v. 12 (Va. and Grm.-Thay. s. v. xdpis 3. a). 

dorjxapey: ‘stand fast or firm’ (see Va. and Grm.-Thay, s.v, 
fornus il. 2. d). 

éw édride: as in iv. 18. 

ris Sefms. See on iii. 23. It is the Glory of the Divine 
Presence (Shekinah) communicated to man (partially here, but) in 
full measure when he enters into that Presence ; man’s whole being 
will be transfigured by it, 
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Is the Society ov the Individual the proper object of 
Fustification ? 


It is well known to be a characteristic feature of the theology 
of Ritschl that he regards the proper object of Justification as the 
Christian Society as a collective whole, and not the individual as 
such. This view is based upon two main groups of arguments. 
(x) The first is derived from the analogy of the O.T. The great 
sacrifices of the O. T. were undoubtedly meant in the first instance 
for ‘the congregation.’ So in regard to the Passover it is laid 
down expressly that no alien is to eat of it, but all the congregation 
of Israel are to keep it (Ex. xii. 43 ff., 47). And still more 
distinctly as to the ritual of the Day of Atonement: the high priest 
is to ‘make atonement for the holy place, because of the un- 
cleannesses of the children of Israel, and because of their trans- 
gressions, even all their sins’; he is to lay both his hands on the 
head of the goat, and ‘confess over him all the iniquities of the 
children of Israel, and all their transgressions, even all their sins’ 
(Lev. xvi. 16, 21, also 33 f.). This argument gains in force from 
the concentration of the Christian Sacrifice upon a single event, 

“accomplished once for all. It is natural to think of it as having 
also a single and permanent object. (2) The second argument is 
derived from the exegesis of the N.T. generally (most clearly 
perhaps in Acts xx. 28 ryy éxkAnolay rod Gcov Mi 1. Kupiov|, ay 
wepterroinoaro Ota Tov aiuaros rod idiov: but also in x Jo. ii. 2; iv. 10; 
1 Pet. iii. 18; Apoc. i. 5 f.; v. 9f.), and more particularly in the 
Epistles of St. Paul. The society is, it is true, most clearly 
indicated in the later Epp.; e.g. Tit. ii. 14 ca@rnpos quay ’1. X., és 
CSaxev davtdy imep nudy, va AuTpwonTa Huds ... Kai Kabapicn éavT@ dade 
weptovowoy: Eph. v. 25 f. 6 Xpiords nydmnoe viv éxeAnoiay, cal éavrdr 
mapedaxev trép aitis’ iva avtiy dydoy xaPapicas x.r.A. (cf. also Eph. ii. 
18; iii, r2; Col. i. 14). But Ritschl also claims the support of 
the earlier Epp.: e.g. Rom. viii. 32 twép jay waster wapedaxer 
avuroy: lil, 22 Sicasoowwn 8 Ceot’. .. cis wavras roves morevorvras: and 
the repeated jets in the contexts of three passages (Comp. Reché- 
fert. us. Versohn. ii. 216 £, 160). 

In reply the critics of Ritschl appeal to the dist nctly in- 
dividualistic cast of such expressions as Rom. iii. 26 8:nasovvra ron 
éx wigrews “Ingod: iv. 5 emt rov dixaroivra Tov doeBy, With the context; 
x. 4 els Sixascootvyy mavri rg morevorrs (Schader, op. ct#. p. 2g n.; cf 
also Gloél, Der Heilige Geist, p. 102 n.; Weiss, Bibl. Theal. § 82 b, 
referred to by Schader). 

It is undoubtedly true that St. Paul does use language which 
points to the direct justification of the individual believer. This 
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perhaps comes out most clearly in Rom. iv, where the personal 
faith and personal justification of Abraham are taken as typical of 
the Christian’s. But need we on that account throw over the other 
passages above quoted, which seem to be quite as unambiguous? 
That which brings benefit to the Church collectively of necessity 
brings benefit to the individuals of which it is composed. We — 
may if we like, as St. Paul very often does, leave out of sight the 
intervening steps; and it is perhaps the more natural that he 
should do so, as the Church is in this connexion an ideal entity. 
But this entity is prior in thought to the members who compose 
it; and when we think of the Great Sacrifice as consummated 
once for all and in its effects reaching down through the ages, it is 
no less natural to let the mind dwell on the conception which 
alone embraces past, present, and future, and alone binds all the 
scattered particulars into unity. 

We must remember also that in the age and to the thought of 
St. Paul the act of faith in the individual which brings him within 
the range of justification is inseparably connected with its ratifica- 
tion in baptism. But the significance of baptism lies in the fact 
that whoever undergoes it is made thereby member of a society, 
and becomes at once a recipient of the privileges and immunities 
of that society. St. Paul is about (in the next chapter) to lay 
stress on this point. He there, as well as elsewhere, describes the 
relation of spiritual union into which the Christian enters with 
Christ as established by the same act which makes him also 
member of the society. And therefore when at the beginning of 
the present chapter he speaks of the entrance of the Christian into 
the state of grace in metaphors which present that state under the 
figure of a fenced-off enclosure, it is natural to identify the area 
within which grace and justification operate with the area of the 
society, in other words with the Church. The Church however in 
this connexion can have no narrower definition than ‘all baptized 
persons.’ And even the condition of baptism is introduced as an 
inseparable adjunct to faith; so that if through any exceptional 
circumstances the two were separated, the greater might be taken 
to include the less. The Christian theologian has to do with what 
is normal; the abnormal he leaves to the Searcher of hearts. 

It is thus neither in a spirit of exclusiveness nor yet in that of 
any hard and fast Scholasticism, but only in accordance with the 
free and natural tendencies of the Apostle’s thought, that we speak 
of Justification as normally mediated through the Church. St. 
Paul himself, as we have seen, often drops the intervening link, 
especially in the earlier Epistles. But in proportion as his maturer 
insight dwells more and more upon the Church as an organic 
whole he also conceives of it as doing for the individual believer 
what the ‘congregation’ did for the individual Israelites under the 
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older dispensation. The Christian Sacrifice with its effects, like 
the sacrifices of the Day of Atonement by which it is typified, 


reach the individual through the community. 


3-5. The two leading types of the Old-Latin Version of the Epistle stand 
out distinctly in these verses. We are fortunately able to compare the 
Cyprianic text with that of Tertullian (son solum ...confundit) and the 
European text of Cod. Clarom. with that of Hilary (¢ribulatio . . . comfundit). 
The passage is also quoted in the so-called Specss/usm (m), which represents 


the Bible of the Spaniard Priscillian (Classical Review, iv. 416 f.). 


CYPRIAN. 

Non solusm autem, sed et gloriamur 
in pressuris, scientes quoniam pres- 
’ sura tolerantiam operatur, tolerantia 
autem probationem, probatio autem 
spem ; spes autem non confundtt, quta 
dilectio Dei infusa est cordibus nostris 
per Spiritum Sanctum qui datus est 
seobis. 

verem etiam exultantes Tert.; certs 
quod Tert.; perfictat Tert. (ed. Vin- 


Cop. CLAROM. 

Non solum autem, sed et gloriamur 
in tribulattonibus, scientes quod tribu- 
latio patientiam ofperatur, patientia 
autem probationem, probatio autem 
spem ; spes autem non confundit, quia 
caritas Det diffusa est im cordibus 
nostris per Spiritum Sanctum qui 
datus est nobts. 

perficit Hil.; prob. vere m Hil.; 
spes vero Hil. (Cod. Clarom. = m). 


dob.) ; tol. vero Tert.; spfes vero Tert. 


Here, as elsewhere in Epp. Paul., there is a considerable amount of matter 
common to all forms of the Version, enough to give colour to the supposition 
that a single translation lies at their root. But the salient expressions are 
changed ; and in this instance Tertullian goes with Cyprian, as Hilary with 
the European texts. The renderings tolerantia and pressure are verified for 
Tertullian elsewhere (¢olerantia Luke xxi. 19; 1 Thess. i. 4: pressure 
Rom. viii. 35 ; xii. 18; 1 Cor. vii. 28; 2 Cor. i. 8; iv. 173 vi. 4; vil. 4; 
Col. i. 24; 2 Thess. i. 4; Apoc. ii. 22; vii. 14), as also dtlectto (to which 
the quotation does not extend in this passage, but which is found in 
Luke xi. 42; John xiii. 35 ; Rom. viii. 35, 39; 1 Cor. xiii. 1 ff., &c.). We 
note however that Hilary and Tertullian agree in ferficst ( perficiat), though 
in another place Hilary has allusively trtbulatio patsentiam oferatur. 
Perhaps this coincidence may point to an older rendering. 


8. 0d pdvor Sé (€xrjxayey GANG Kal Kavyoueda, OF éornxdres GAA Kal 
cavxouevor): in this elliptical form characteristic of St. Paul and 
esp. of this group of Epistles (cf. v. 11; viii. 23; ix. 10; 2 Cor. 
viii. 19). 

kavyapevor BC, Orig. dés and others: a good group, but open to suspicion 
of conforming to ver. 11 (q. v.); we have also found a similar group, on the 
whole inferior, in iii. 28. If «avxwpevor were right it would be another 
example of that broken and somewhat inconsecutive structure which is 
doubtless due, as Va. suggests, to the habit of dictating to an amanuensis. 

Note the contrast between the Jewish eavynois which ‘is excluded ' 
(iii. 27) and this Christian cadynow. The one rests on supposed 
human privileges and merit; the other draws all its force from the 
assurance of Divine love. 

The Jewish writers know of another «avynots (besides the empty boasting 
which St. Paul reprehends), but it is reserved for the blest in Paradise: 4 Ezr, 


vii. 98 [Bensly =vi. 72 O. F. Fritzsche] exultabunt com fiducta et .-. . cow 
fidebunt non confuuss, et gaudebunt nove reverentes. 
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dy tais Gripen. The Odrlwes are the physical hardships and 
sufferings that St. Paul regards as the inevitable portion of the 
Christian ; cf. Rom. viii. 35 ff.; 1 Cor. iv. 11-13; vii. 26-32; xv. 
jo-32; 2 Cor. i. 3-10; xi. 23-27. Such, passiges give us 
glimpses of the stormy background which lies behind St. Paul’s 
Epistles. He is so absorbed in his ‘ Gospel’ that this makes very 
little impression. upon him. Indeed, as this chapter shows, the 
overwhelming sense of God’s mercy and love fills him with such 
exultation of spirit that bodily suffering not only weighs like dust in 
the balance but positively serves to strengthen his constancy. The 
same feeling comes out in the tmepyixauer of viii. 37: the whole 
passage is parallel. 

Swoporjy: not merely a passive quality but a ‘masculine con- 
stancy in holding out under trials’ (Waite on 2 Cor. vi. 4), ‘ forti- 
tude.’ See on ii. 7 above. 

4. Soni: the character which results from the process of trial, 
the temper of the veteran as opposed to that of the raw recruit; cf. 
James i. 12, &c. The exact order of émoporn and doxtwy must not 
be pressed too far: in St. Jamesi. 3 16 doxipsov rhs miorewas produces 
troporn. If St. James had seen this Epistle (which is doubtful) we 
might suppose that he had this passage in his mind. The con- 
ception is that of 2 Tim. ii. 3 (in the revised as well as the received 
text). 

sa Soxiph EArida. It is quite intelligible as a fact of experience 
that the hope which is in its origin doctrinal should be strengthened 
by the hardening and bracing of character which come from 
actual conflict. Still the ultimate basis of it is the overwhelming 
sense of God’s love, brought home through the Death of Christ ; 
and to this the Apostle returns. 

5. 06 xatatoxdver : ‘ does not disappoint,’ ‘does not prove illusory.’ 
The text Is. xxviii. 16 (LXX) caught the attention of the early 
Christians from the Messianic reference contained in it (‘ Behold, 
T lay in Zion,’ &c.), and the assurance by which this was followed 
(‘he that believeth shall not be put to shame’) was confirmed to 
them by their own experience: the verse is directly quoted Rom. ° 
ix. 33 q.v.; 1 Pet. ii. 6. 

4 dydan Tod Ocod: certainly ‘the love of God for us,’ not ‘ our 
love for God’ (Theodrt. Aug. and some moderns): dydrn thus 
comes to mean, ‘our sense of God’s love,’ just as elpyym = ‘ our 
sense of peace with God.’ 

dxxéxutas. The idea of spiritual refreshment and encourage- 
ment is usually conveyed in the East through the metaphor of 
watering. St. Paul seems to have had in his mind Is. xliv. 3 
‘1 will pour water upon him that is thirsty, and streams upon the 
dry ground: I will pour My Spirit upon thy seed,’ &c. 

%&a Mveduaros “Ayiov: without the art., for the Spirit as imparted. 
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St. Paul referg all his conscious experience of the privileges of 
Christianity to the operation of the Holy Spirit, dating from the 
time when he definitively enrolled himself as a Christian, i.e. from 
his baptism. 

6. ér. ydp. There is here a difficult, but not really very im- 
portant, variety of reading, the evidence for which may be thus 
summarized :— 

érs yap at the beginning of the verse with érs also after dobevar, 
the mass of MSS. 

_&m at the beginning of the verse only, some inferior MSS. 

(later stage of the Ecclesiastical text). 

es ri ydp (possibly representing ta ri ydp, ut guid enim), the 
Western text (Latin authorities). 

el ydp few authorities, partly Latin. 

et ye B. 

It is not easy to select from these a reading which shall account 
for all the variants. That indeed which has the best authority, the 
double ém, does not seem to be tenable, unless we suppose an 
accidental repetition of the word either by St. Paul or his amanuensis. 
It would not be difficult to get ér: yap from iva ri yap, or vice versa, 
through the doubling or dropping of iw from the preceding word 
HMIN; nor would it be difficult to explain érs ydp from «i ydp, or 
vice versa. We might then work our way back to an alternative e 
yap or et ye, which might be confused with each other through the 
use of an abbreviation. Fuller details are given below. We think 
on the whole that it is not improbable that here, as in iv. 1, B has 
preserved the original reading ef ye. For the meaning of ef ye (‘ 80 
surely as’ Va.) see T. S. Evans in £xp. 1882, i. 176 f.; and the note 
on lil 30 above. 


$ 


In more detail the evidence stands thus: é7: ydép here with ir: also after 
dobevay SAC D* al.: év: here only DDEKLP &c.: els ri y4p D>FG: 
st guid enim Lat.-Vet. Vulg., Iren.-lat. Faustin: ef ydp 104 Greg. (=h 
Scriv.), fuld., Isid.-Pelus. Aug. d#5: ei yap... é71 Boh. (‘For if, we being still 
weak,’ &c.): ef 5é Pesh.: ef ye B. [The readings are wrongly given by Lips., 
and not quite correctly even by Gif., through overlooking the commas in Tisch. 
The statement which is at once fullest and most exact will be found in WH.] 
It thus appears: (1) that the reading most strongly supported is é: yap, 
with double én, which is impossible unless we suppose a /apsus calamd 
between St. Paul and his amanuensis. (2) The Westem reading is «is rf 
yép, which may conceivably be a paraphrastic equivalent for an original Ive 
vi yap (Gif., from et guzd enim of Iren.-lat. &e.): this ig no doubt a very 
early reading. (3) Another sporadic reading is el yap. (4) B alone gives 
el ye. So far as sense goes this is the best, and there are not a few cases in 
N. T. where the reading of B alone strongly commends itself (cf. iv. 1 above) 
But the problem is, how to account for the other readings? It would not be 
difficult palaeographically from ¢l yap to get ér: yap by dittography of 
t (elpap, eltrap, erirap), or from this again to get els ri ydp through ditto- 
graphy of ¢ and confusion with ¢ (ectirap) ; or we might take the alternative 
ingeniously suggested by Gif., of supposing that the original reading was ive 
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' gt ydp, of which the first two letters had been absorbed by the previous #yuip 
helene! There would thus be no great difficulty in accounting for 
e origin either of és yap or of the group of Western readings; and the 
* primitive variants would be reduced to the two, e: rap and er re. Dr. Hort 
proposed to account for these by a conjectural 1 mep, which would be a con- 
eeivable root for all the variations—partly through paraphrase and partly 
through errors of transcription. We might however escape the necessity of 
resorting to conjecture by supposing confusion between re and the abbrevia- 
tion fe [For this form see T. W. Allen, Motes on Abbreviations in Greek 
MSS. (Oxford, 1889), p. 9 and pl. iii; Lehmann, Die tachygraphischen Ab- 
Ruirzungen d. griech. Handschreften (Leipzig, 1880), p. 91 f. taf. g. We 
believe that the oldest extant example is in the Fragmentum Mathematicum 
BSodtense of the seventh century (Wattenbach, Scrzpgt. Graec. Specim. tab. 8), 
where the abbreviation appears in a corrupt form. But we know that short- 
hand was very largely practised in the early centuries (cf. Eus. . £. 
VI. xxiii. 2), and it may have been used by Tertius himself.] Where we 
have such a tangled skein to unravel as this it is impossible to speak very 
confidently ; but we suspect that «f ye, as it makes the best sense, may also 
be the original reading. 





ai re (ei tb) 
a re si yop 
| 
Fz i 
an pap a rap 
r 
bes ] ee 
[im Ja vi rap sic Th rap 
wh guid eins 


&oParav: ‘incapable’ of working out any righteousness for our- 
selves. 

xara xapéy. St. Paul is strongly impressed with the fitness of 
the moment in the world’s history which Christ chose for His 
intervention in it. This idea is a striking link of connexion between 
the (practically) acknowledged and the disputed Epistles ; compare 
on the one hand Gal. iv. 4; 2 Cor. vi. 2; Rom. iil. 26 ; and on 
the other hand Eph. i. 10; 1 Tim. ii. 6; vi. 15; Tit. i 3. 

7. pods yp. The ydp explains how this dying for sinners is 
® conspicuous proof of love. A few may face death for a good 
man, still fewer for a righteous man, but in the case of Christ 
there is more even than this; He died for declared enemies of God. 

For yds the first hand of & and Orig. read pops, which has more 

attestation in Luke ix. 39. The two words were easily confused both in 

sense and in writing. 

Swép Sixatov. There is clearly in this passage a contrast between 
twép dicaiov and inép rod ayabov, They are not expressions which 
may be taken as roughly synonymous (Mey.-W. Lips. &c.), but it 
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is implied that it is an easier thing to die for the dya6és than for the 
8ikaos, Similarly the Gnostics drew a distinction between the 
God of the O. T. and the God of the N.T.., calling the one dixatos 
and the other dya6ds (Iren. Adv. Haer. I. xxvii. 1; comp. other 
passages and authorities quoted by Gif. p. 123). The dixasos keeps 
to the ‘letter of his bond’; about the dyaéés there is something 
warmer and more genial such as may well move to self-sacrifice 
and devotion. 

In face of the clear and obvious parallel supplied by Irenaeus, 
not to speak of others, it should not be argued as it is by Weiss 
and Lips. (who make rod dya6od neut.) and even by Mey. and Dr. 
T. K. Abbott (Zssays, p. 75) that there is no substantial difference 
between dSixaos and dya6és. We ourselves often use ‘righteous’ 
and ‘good’ as equivalent without effacing the distinction between 
them when there is any reason to emphasize it. The stumbling- 
block of the art. before dyafot and not before és«naiov need not stand 
in the way. This is sufficiently explained by Gif., who points out 
that the clause beginning with pods is virtually negative, so that 
dcxaéov is indefinite and does not need the art., while the affirmative 
clause implies a definite instance which the art. indicates. 

We go therefore with most English and American scholars 
(Stuart, Hodge, Gif. Va. Lid.) against some leading Continental 
names in maintaining what appears to be the simple and natural 
sense of the passage. 

8. ouvictnot: see on iii. 5. 

thy éautod dydwyv: ‘His own love,’ emphatic, prompted from 
within not from without. Observe that the death of Christ is here 
referred to the will of the Father, which lies behind the whole of 
what is commonly (and not wrongly) called the ‘scheme of re- 
demption.’ Gif. excellently remarks that the ‘ proof of God's love 
towards us drawn from the death of Christ is strong in proportion 
to the closeness of the union between God and Christ.’ It is the 
death of One who is nothing less than ‘ the Son.’ 


wiv tavrod dydrrnv eis pas 8 Ochs MACKP &c.: db @eds els Suds 
DEFGL: om. 6 @eés B. There is no substantial difference of meaning, 
as els }ucds in any case goes with owiorno, not with dydirny. 


imép ‘pay dré0ove. St. Paul uses emphatic language, 1 Cor. 
xv. 1-3, to show that this doctrine was not confined to himself but 
was a common property of Christians. 

9. St. Paul here separates between ‘justification,’ the pronouncing 
‘not guilty’ of sinners in the past and their final salvation from the 
wrath to come. He also clearly connects the act of justification 
with the bloodshedding of Christ: he would have said with the 
author of Heb. ix. 22 ywpis alyarexyucias ov yiveras dpeoss, 8€€ Pp. 92, 
above. 
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No clearer passage can be quoted for distinguishing the spheres 
of justification and sanctification than this verse and the next—the 
one an objective fact accomplished without us, the other a change 
operated within us. Both, though in different ways, proceed from 
Christ. . 

80’ adroé : explained by the next verse ev rj (w@ atrov. That 
which saves the Christian from final judgement is his union with 
the living Christ. 

10. xarnAd\dynper. The natural prima facie view is that the 
reconciliation is mutual ; and this view appears to verify itself on 
examination: see below. 

€v 17) wy adrod. For the full meaning of this see the notes on 
ch. vi. 8-11 ; viii. 10, 11. 

11. navywpevor (NBC D, &c.) is decisively attested for cavydpeba, 
which was doubtless due to an attempt to improve the construction. 
The part. is loosely attached to what precedes, and must be taken 
as in sense equivalent to xavyouefa, In any case it is present and 
not future (as if constructed with cwOnoducba). We may compare 
a similar loose attachment of dicaiovpevos in Ch. iil. 24. 


The Idea of Reconciliation ov Atonement. 


The xara\dayn described in these verses is the same as the cipyvy 
of ver. 1; and the question necessarily meets us, What does this 
eipjym OF xarahdayn Mean? Is it a change in the attitude of man to 
God or in that of God to man? Many high authorities contend 
that it is only a change in the attitude of man to God. . 

Thus Lightfoot on Col. i. 21: ‘ éyépovs, “ hostile to God,” as the 
opposite of dmndAorpiopevos, not “ hateful to God,” as it is taken 
by some. The active rather than the passive sense of ¢y6povs is 
required by the context, which (as commonly in the N. T.) speaks 
of the sinner as reconciled to God, not of God as reconciled to the 
sinner ... It is the mind of man, not the mind of God, which must 
undergo a change, that a reunion may be effected.’ 

Similarly Westcott on 1 Jo. ii. 2 (p. 85): ‘Such phrases as “ pro- 
pitiating God” and “God being reconciled” are foreign to the 
language of the N. T. Man is reconciled (2 Cor. v. 18 ff.; Rom. 
v. 10f.). There is “propitiation” in the matter of sin or of the 
sinner. The love of God is the same throughout; but He © 
“cannot” in virtue of His very nature welcome the impenitent 
and sinful: and more than this, He “cannot” treat sin as if it 
were not sin. This being so, the iAacuds, when it is applied to the 
sinner, so to speak, neutralizes the sin.’ [A difficult and it may be 
thought hardly tenable distinction. The relation of God to sin is 
not merely passive but active; and the term aopds is properly 
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used in reference to a personal agent. Some one is ‘ propitiated ’ : 
and who can this be, but God?] 

The same idea is a characteristic feature in the theology of 
Ritschl (Recht. u. Vers. ii. 230 ff.). 

No doubt there are passages where é6pds denotes the hostility 
and xara\Aayy the reconciliation of man to God; but taking the 
language of Scripture as a whole, it does not seem that it can be 
explained in this way. — 

(1) In the immediate context we have 19» earadAayny ¢AdBopey, 
implying that the reconciliation comes to man from the side of 
God, and is not directly due to any act of his own. We may 
compare the familiar ydpts cai efpnvy, to which is usually added and 
Geod in the greetings of the Epistles. 

(2) In Rom. xi. 28 ¢x8poi is opposed to dyamnrol, where ayamnrot 
must be passive (‘beloved by God’), so that it is hardly possible 
that ¢yépoi can be entirely active, though it may be partly so: it 
seems to correspond to our word ‘ hostile.’ 

(3) It is difficult to dissociate such words as Raorypiov (Rom. iii., 
25), Aacpds (1 Jo. ii. 2) from the idea of propitiating a person. 

(4) There is frequent mention of the Anger of God as directed 
against sinners, not merely at the end of all things, but also at this 
present time (Rom. i. 18, &c.). When that Anger ceases to be 
so directed there is surely a change (or what we should be com- 
pelled to call a change) on the part of God as well as of man. 

We infer that the natural explanation of the passages which 
speak of enmity and reconciliation between God and man is that 
they are not on one side only, but are mutual. 

At the same time we must be well aware that this is only our 
imperfect way of speaking: xard dvdpwrov déeyo must be written 
large over all such language. We are obliged to use anthropo- 
morphic expressions which imply a change of attitude or relation 
on the part of God as well as of man; and yet in some way which 
we cannot wholly fathom we may believe that with Him there is 
‘no variableness, neither shador of turning.’ 


THE FALL OF ADAM AND THE WORK OF CHRIST. 


V. 12-14. What a contrast does this last description 
suggest between the Fall of Adam and the justifying Work 
of Christ! There is indeed parallelism as well as contrast. 
For it is true that as Christ brought righteousness and life, 
so Adam's Fall brought sin and death. If death prevailed 
throughout the tre-Mosate period, that could not be due solely 
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to the act of ibsse who died. Death is the punishment of 
sin; but they hud not sinned against law as Adam had. 
Lhe true cause then was not their own sin, but Adam's ; 
whose fall thus had consequences extending beyond stself, like 
the redeeming act of Chris. i 


* The description just given of the Work of Christ, first justifying 
and reconciling the sinner, and then holding out to him the hope 
of final salvation, brings out forcibly the contrast between the 
two great Representatives of E{umanity—Adam and Christ. The 
act by which Adam fell, like the act of Christ, had a far-reaching 
effect upon mankind. Through his Fall, Sin, as an active principle, 
first gained an entrance among the human race; and Sin brought 
with it the doom of (physical) Death. So that, through Adam’s 
Fall, death pervaded the whole body of his descendants, because 
they one and all fell into sin, and died as he had died. ™ When 
I say ‘they sinned’ I must insert a word of qualification. In the 
strict sense of full responsibility, they could not sin: for that 
attaches only to sin against law, and they had as yet no law to 
sin against. ™Yet they suffered the full penalty of sin. All 
through the long period which intervened between Adam and the 
Mosaic legislation, the tyrant Death held sway; even though 
those who died had not sinned, as Adam had, in violation of 
an express command. This proved that something deeper was 
at work: and that could only be the transmitted effect of Adam’s 
sin. It is this transmitted effect of a single act which made Adam 
a type of the coming Messiah. 


12. 8a rodvo: points to the logical connexion with what pre- 
cedes. It has been argued, at somewhat disproportionate length, 
whether this refers to ver. 11 only (Fricke, De Mente dogmatica loct 
Paulint ad Rom. v. 12 sq., Lipsiae, 1880, Mey., Philippi, Beet), or 
to vv. 9-11 (Fri.), or to wv. 1-11 (Rothe, Hofmann), or to the 
whole discussion from i. 17 onwards (Beng., Schott, Reiche, 
Rickert). We cannot lay down so precisely how much was 
consciously present to the mind of the Apostle. But as the lead- 
ing idea of the whole section is the comparison of the train of 
consequences flowing from the Fall of Adam with the train of 
consequences flowing from the Justifying Act of Christ, it seems 
natural to include at least as much as contains a brief outline of 
that work, i.e. as far as wv. 1-11. 
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That being so, we cannot with Fricke infer from ver. 1x tha: 
St. Paul only wishes to compare the result of death in the one 
case with that of 4fe in the other. Fricke, however, is right in 
saying that his object is not to inquire into the origin of death 
or sin. The origin of both is assumed, not propounded as 
anything new. This is important for the understanding of the 
bearings of the passage. All turns on this, that the effects ol 
Adam’s Fall were transmitted to his descendants; but St. Paul 
Nowhere says how they were transmitted; nor does he even define 
in precise terms what is transmitted. He seems, however, to mean 
(1) the liability to sin, (2) the liability to die as the punishment 
of sin. 

donep. The structure of the paragraph introduced by this 
word (to the end of ver. 14) is broken in a manner very character- 
istic of St. Paul. He begins the sentence as if he intended it to 
run: donep bi évds dvOpamov n duapria els rov xdopov cianAbe, wai bid 
mis duaprias 6 Oavatos ... oirw kat de évds avbpwmov fh Sixacoovwn 
ela dOe, kai dia Tis Sixaoctwms 7 fon. But the words da rijs dyap- 
rias 6 Odvaros bring up the subject which St. Paul is intending to 
raise, viz. the connexion of sin and death with the Fall of Adam: 
he goes off upon this, and when he has discussed it sufficiently 
for his purpose, he does not return to the form of sentence 
which he had originally planned, but he attaches the clause 
comparing Christ to Adam by a relative (és éort rimos rov péddovros) 
to the end of his digression: and so what should have been the 
main apodosis of the whole paragraph becomes merely sub- 
ordinate. It is a want of finish in style due to eagerness and 
intensity of thought; but the meaning is quite clear. Compare 
the construction of ii. 16; iii. 8, 26. 

4} dpapria: Sin, as so often, is personified: it is a malignant 
force let loose among mankind: see the fuller note at the end of 
the chapter. 

cig tév xdéopory eloqAOe: a phrase which, though it reminds us 
specially of St. John (John i. 9, 10; iii. 17, 19; vi. 14; ix. 5, 
39; x. 36, &c.), is not peculiar to him (cf. 1 Tim, i. 15; Heb. 
x. 5). St. John and the author of Heb. apply it to the personal 
incarzation of the Logos; here it is applied to the impersonal 
self-diffusion of evil. 

& @dvaros. Some have taken this to mean ‘eternal death,’ 
chiefly on the ground of wv. 17, 21, where it seems to be opposed 
to ‘eternal life.’ ltr. is the most strenuous supporter of this 
view. But it is far simpler and better to take it of ‘physical 
death’: because (1) this is clearly the sense of ver. 14; (2) it is 
the sense of Gen. ii. 17; iii. 19; to which St. Paul is evidently 
alluding. It seems probable that even in vv. 17, 21, the idea 
is in the first instance physical. But St. Paul does not draw the 
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marked distinction that we do between this life and the life to 
come. The mention of death in any sense is enough to suggest 
the contrast of life in all its senses. The Apostle’s argument 
is that the gift of life and the benefits wrought by Christ are 
altogether wider in their range than the penalty of Adam’s sin; 
tweperepiccevcey § xdpis is the keynote of the passage. It is not 
necessary that the two sides of the antithesis should exactly cor- 
respond. In each particular the scale weighs heavily in favour 
of the Christian. 


The Western text (D E FG, &c.) omits this word altogether. Aug. 
makes the subject of the vb. not death but sin: he accuses the Pelagians 
of inserting (the second) 6 @dévaros. 


8AAVev: contains the force of distribution; ‘made its way to 
each individual member of the race’: xa@dmep tis KAjpos matpos 
Saas emi rods éyysvous (‘like a father’s inheritance divided among 
his children’), Euthym.-Zig. 

ép’ g. Though this expression has been much fought over, 
there can now be little doubt that the true rendering is ‘ because.’ 
(x) Orig. followed by the Latin commentators Aug. and Ambrstr. 
took the rel. as masc. with antecedent ’A8au: ‘in whom,’ i.e. ‘in 
Adam.’ But in that case (i) émé would not be the right preposi- 
tion; (ii) ¢ would be too far removed from its antecedent. 
(2) Some Greeks quoted by Photius also took the rel. as masc. 
with antecedent 6dvaros: ‘in which,’ i.e. ‘in death,’ which is 
even more impossible. (3) Some moderns, taking ¢ as neut. and 
the whole phrase as equivalent to a conjunction, have tried to 
get out of it other meanings than ‘because.’ So (i) ‘in like 
manner as’ (‘all died, jus¢ as all sinned’), Rothe, De Wette; 
(ii) (= ¢’ décor) ‘in proportion as,’ ‘in so far as’ (‘all died, 2 so 
far as all sinned’), Ewald, Tholuck (ed. 1856) and others. But 
the Greek will not bear either of these senses. (4) @ is rightly 
taken as neut., and the phrase é’.@ as conj.=‘because’ (‘for 
that’ AV. and RV.) by Theodrt. Phot. Euthym.-Zig. and the mass 
of modern commentators. This is in agreement with Greek 
usage and is alone satisfactory. 


ép’ @ in classical writers more often means ‘on condition that’: cf. 
Thuc. i. 113 orovdas moinodpevar ep’ g robs dv5pas Komovyras, ‘on con- 
dition of getting back their prisoners,’ &c. . The plural é~’ ols is more 
common, as in av6” dy, éf dy, &’ dv. In N.T. the phrase occurs three 
times, always as it would seem = propterea guod, ‘because’: cf. 2 Cor. v. 4 
oreva(opey Bapotpevor’ ep & ov OédAopev exddcacOa #.7.A.; Phil. iii, 13 
ép’ @ Kai xarednpOrv ind XK. ’l. (where ‘seeing that’ or ‘because’ appears \ 
to be the more prodable rendering). So Phavorinus (d. 1537; a lexico- 
grapher of the Renaissance period, who incorporated the contents of older 
works, but here seems to be inventing his examples) ép’ @ dvi rod dom 
Aéyouaw “Arrirol, olov dg’ @ Thy sAdowdy elpydow (‘because you com 
mitted the theft’) «.7.A. 
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éq § wévres fpaprov. Here lies the crux of this difficult pas- 
sage. In what sense did ‘all sin’? (1) Many, including even 
Meyer, though explaining ¢¢° $ as neut. rather than masc., yet 
give to the sentence as a whole a meaning practically equivalent 
to that which it has if the antecedent of o is ’Aéap. Bengel has 
given this classical expression: omnes peccarunt, Adamo peccante, 
“all sinned implicitly in the sin of Adam,’ his sin involved theirs. 
The objection is that the words supplied are far too important. 
elt to be un : . Paul meant this, why did _ 
€ ie insertion of év ‘Ada uid hav Vv 
all ambiguity. (2) The Greek commentators for the most part 
Supply nothing, but take juaprov in its usual sense: ‘all sinned 
in their own persons, and on their own initiative.’ So Euthym.- 
Zig.: Qidre mdvres japroy dxodovOncavres rq Tpomdropt Kata ‘ye TO 
duaprica. The objection to this is that it destroys the parallelism 
between Adam and Christ: besides, St. Paul goes on to show 
‘in the same breath that they could not sin in the same way that 
Adam did. Sin implies law; but Adam’s descendants had no law, 
(3) It is possible however to take #uaprov in its ordinary sens 
without severing the connexion between Adam and his posterity. 
If they sinned, their sin was due in part to tendencies inherited 
from Adam. _ So practically Stuart, Fricke, Weiss, &c. There 
still remains the difficulty as to the connexion of this clause with 
what follows: see the next note. 










It is a further argument in favour of the view taken above that a very 
similar sequence of thought is found in 4 Ezra. Immediately after laying 
down that the sin of Adam’s descendants is due to that malignitas radicss 
which they inherit from their forefather (see the passage quoted in full 
below), the writer goes on to describe this sin as a repetition of Adam’s due 
to the fact that they too had within them the cor malignums as he had: Et 
deliquersent qui habitabant civitatem, in omnibess facientes sicut fecit Adam 
et omnes generationes eius, utebaniur enim et ipsi corde maligno (4 Ezra iii. 
a5 f.). Other passages may be quoted both from 4 Ezra and from Afoe. 
Saruch, which lay stress at once on the inherited tendency to sin and on the 
freedom of choice in those who give way to it : see the fuller note below. 


13. dypt ydp vénou «7A. At first sight this seems to give a 


reason for just the opposite of what is wanted: it seems to prove 
not that mdvres jpaprov, but that however much men ten 


‘they hadnotr- im: is is really what 
St. Paul aims at proving. There is an tmnder-current all through 
the passage, showing how there was something else at work 


besides the guilt of individuals. That ‘something’ is the effect 
of Adam’s Fall. The Fall gave the predisposition to sin; and 


the Fall linked together sin_an : 

—SE-Paul would not say that the absence of written law did 
away with all responsibility. He has already laid down most 
distinctly that Gentiles. though without such written law, have 
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law enough to be judged by (ii, 12-16); and Jews before the 
time of Moses were only in the position of Gentiles. But the 
degree of their guilt could not be the same either as that of 
Adam, or as that of the Jews after the Mosaic legislation. 
Perhaps it might be regarded as an open question whether, apart 
from Adam, pre-Mosaic sins would have been punishable with 
death. What St. Paul wishes to bring out is that prior to the 
7 nay , to an extent and in away 

aceablé to Adam’s Fall. 
24 kéXNoyettar «.7.k. The thought is one which 
had evidently taken strong hold on St. Paul: see on iv. 15, and’ 
the parallels there quoted. 

@\Xoyeitas: ‘brought into account’ (Gif.), as of an entry made 
in a ledger. The word also occurs in Philem, 18, where see 
Lightfoot’s note. 


r(oyerra: (or évAoyeira) RS BCDEFGKLP, &c., @ddoyara Ra: 
évedoyeiro N*, éAAoyGTo A 52 108; smputabatur Vulg. codd. Ambrstr. al. 
The imperf. appears to be a (mistaken) correction due to the context. 
As to the form of the verb: éAAdya is decisively attested in Philem. 18; 
but it would not follow that the same form was used here where St. Paul 
is employing a different amanuensis: however, as the tendency of the MSS. 
is rather to obliterate vernacular forms than to introduce them, there is 
perhaps a slight balance of probability in favour ot éAAoyara:: see Westcott 
and Hort, Motes on Orthography in Appendix to Lrtrod. p. 166 ff. 























14. éBacihevoey & Odvaros. St. Paul appeals to the universal 
prevalence of death, which is personified, as sin had been just 
before, under the figure of a grim tyrant, in proof of the mis- 
chief wrought by Adam’s Fall. Nothing but the Fall could 
account for that universal prevalence. Sin and death had their 
beginnings together, and they were propagated side by side. , 


On the certainty and universality of Death, regarded as a penalty, comp. 
Seneca, Wat. Quagst. ii. 59 Lodem cétius tardiusve veniendum est... I 
emnes constituium est capitale supplicium et quidem constitutione tustissima, 
gam quod magnum solet esse solatium extrema passuris, quorum eadem 
causa et sors cadem est. Similarly Philo speaks of rov ovppua vexpdy fudr, 
70 compa (De Gigant. 3; ed. Mang. i. 264). Elsewhere he goes a step further 
and asserts é71 zavtl yepynrd ... cuppués 7d Gpaprévey, For parallels in 
4 Ezra and Apoc. Baruch. see below. 

émi Teds py Gpaprqcavras. A number of authorities, mostly Lat m Fathers, 
bat including also the important margin of Cod. 67 with three other cursives, 
the first hand of d, and the Greek of Orig. at least once, omit the negative, 
making the reign of death extend only over those who had siuned after the 
likeness of Adam. So Orig.-lat. (Rufinus) repeatedly and expressly, Latin 
MSS. known to Ang., the ‘older Latin MSS.’ according to Ambrstr. and 
Sedulius. The comment of Ambrstr. is interesting as showing a certain grasp 
of critical principles, though it was difficult for any one in those days to have 
sufficient command of MSS. to know the real state of the evidence. Ambrstr. 

refers in this case the evidence of the Latin MSS., because those with which 
is acquainted are older than the Greek, and represent, as he thinks, an 
older form of text. He claims that this focm has the support of Tertullian, 
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Cyprian and Victorinus—a statement which we are not at present able te 
verify. He accounts for the Greek reading by the usual theory of heretical 
corruption. There is a similar question of the insertion or omission of a 
negative in Rom. iy. 19 (q.v.), Gal. ii. 5. In two out of the three cases the 
Western text omits the negative, but in ch. iv. 1g it inserts it. 

wiros (rumrw): (1) the ‘impression’ left by a sharp blow (rdév rdmov 
fav f\ov John xx. 25), in particular the ‘stamp’ struck by a die; (2) 
inasmuch as such # stamp bears the figure on the face of the die, ‘copy,’ 
‘figure,’ or ‘representation ’; (3) by a common transition from effect to cause, 
‘mould,’ ‘ pattern,” ‘exemplar’; (4) hence in the special sense of the word 
type, which we have adopted from the Greek of the N.T., ‘an event or 
person in history corresponding in certain characteristic features to another 
event or person.’ That which comes first in order of time is properly the 
type, that which comes afterwards the antitype (dyvirumos 1 Pet. iii. a1). 
These correspondences form a part of the Divine economy of revelation: see 
esp. Cheyne, Jsaiah, ii. 170 ff. (Essay III, ‘On the Christian Element in the 
Book of Isaiah’). 


vod pé\dovros. (1) The entirely personal nature of the whole 
eomparison prevents us from taking rod peAX. as neut. = ‘that 
which was to come’ (Beng., Oltramare). If St. Paul. had 
mtended this, he would have written rod peddAovros aidvos. (2) 
Neither is it probable that we have here a direct allusion to the 
Rabbinical designation of ‘the Messiah as 6 detrepos or 6 éryaros 
"Addy (x Cor. xv. 45, 47) If St. Paul had intended this, he 
would have written rov péAdovros "Addu. (3) The context makes 
it clear enough who is intended. The first representative of 
the human race as such prefigured its second Great Repre- 
sentative, whose coming lay in the future: this is sufficiently 
brought out by the expression ‘of Him who was to be. 6 
peAXov thus approximates in meaning to 6 ¢pxéuevos (Matt. xi. 
3; Luke vii. 19; Heb. x. 37), which however appears not to 
have been, as it is sometimes regarded, a standing designation 
for the Messiah*. In any case rod peAdorros = ‘Him who was to 
come’ when Adam fell, not ‘ who #¢ (still) to come’ (Fri. De W.). 


The Effects of Adam’s Fall tw Fewish Theology. 


Three points come out clearly in these verses:/(1)/the Fall of 
Adam brought death not only to Adam him but to his 
descendants ; (2) the Fall of Adam also broughi sin and the 
tendency to sin; (3) and yet in spite of this the individual does 
not lose his responsibility. All three propositions receive seme 
partial illustration from Jewish sources, though the Talmud does 


* ¢The designation “The Coming One” (//adda), though a most truthful 
expression of Jewish expectancy, was not one ordinarily used of the Messiah.’ 
rsheim, ZL. & 7. i, p. 668 
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mot seem to have had any consistent doctrine on the subject. 
Dr. Edersheim says expressly: ‘So far as their opinions can be 
gathered from their writings the great doctrines of Original Sin and 
of the sinfulness of our whole nature, were not held by the ancient 
Rabbis’ (Zife and Times, &c. i. 165). Still there are approxima- 
tions, especially in the writings on which we have drawn so freely 
already, the Fourth Book of Ezra and the Apocalypse of Baruch. 


(1) The evidence is strongest as to the connexion between Adam’s sin and 
the introduction of death. ‘There were,’ says Dr. Edersheim, ‘two divergent 
opinions—the one ascribing death to personal, the other.to Adam’s guilt’ 
(op. ct. i. 166). It is however allowed that the latter view greatly pre- 
ponderated. ‘Traces of it are found as far back as the Sapiential Books: 
e.g. Wisd. ii. 23 f. 6 @eds éxticey Tov dvOpwaov em’ dpbapcia... POdvp 5a 
&aBdrov Cdvaros elonrAOe els tov wdcpov, where we uote the occurrence of 
St. Paul’s phrase; Ecclus. xxv. 24 [33] 80 abriy (sc. iv ‘yuvaixa) dodvi- 
G@xopev wavres. The doctrine is also abundantly recognized in 4 Ezra and 
Apoc. Barsech.: 4 Ezr. iii. 7 e¢ Asste (sc. Adamo) mandasti dilizere viam 
suam, et practerivit eam; et statim instituistt in eum moriem et in 
sationibus (= generationibus) etus: Apoc. Baruch, xvii. 3 (Adam) mortem 
atiulit et abscidit annos corum qui ab eo geniti fuerunt: ibid. xxiii. 4 
Quando peccavit Adam et decreta futt mors contra eos qui gignerentur. 

(2) We are warmed (by Dr. Edersheim in Sp. Comm. Apocr. ad loc.) not 
to identify the statement of Ecclus. xxv. 24 [33] dé yuvaixds apy} dpaprias 
with the N.T. doctrine of Original Sin: still it points in that direction; we 
have just seen that the writer deduces from Eve the death of all mankind, 
and in like manner he also seems to deduce from her (amd yur.) the émitium 
peccandi. More explicit are 4 Ezra iii. 21 f. Cor enim malignum baiulans 
primus Adam transgressus et wictus est, sed e¢ omnes qué ade co mati sunt: 
at facta est permanens infirmitas, et lex cum corde populi, cum malignitate 
radicis; et discessit quod bonum est, et mansit malignum, tbed. iv. 30 
Quoniam granum seminis mali seminatum est in corde Adam ab initio, et 
quantum impietatis generavit usque nunc, et generat usque dum veniat avea: 
zbid. vii. 48 (118) O tu guid fecisti Adam? Si enim tu peccasti, mon est 
factus solius tuus casus, sed et nostrum qui ex te advenimus. 

(3) And yet along with all this we have the explicit assertion of responsi- 
bility on the part of all who sin. This appears in the passage quoted above 
on ver. 12 (ad fin.). To the same effect are 4 Ezr. viii. 59 f. Von enim 
Altissimus volutt hominem disperdi, sed ipst gui creati sunt coinguinaverunt 
somen cius qui fectt cos: tbid. ix. 11 gud fastidierunt legem meam cum adhue 
erant habentes libertatem. But the classical passage is Afoc. Baruch. 
liv. 15, 19 Si enim Adam prior peccavit, et attulit mortem super omnes 
immaturam ; sed etiam illt qué ex ¢o nati sunt, unusguisque ex ets pracpa- 
vavit animae suae tormentum futurum: et tlerum unusquisque ex €is 
elegit sibi gloriam futuram... Non est ergo Adam causa, nist animae seae 
tantum ; nos vero unusquisque fuit antmae sae Adam. 

The teaching of these passages does not really conflict with that of the 
Talmud. The latter is thus summarised by Weber (Adisyw. Theol. p. 216): 
‘By the Fall man came under a curse, is guilty of death, and his right 
relation to God is rendered difficult. More than this cannot be said. Sin, 
to which the bent and leaning had already been planted in man by creation, 
had become a fact ; the “‘ evil impulse” (= cor maliguum) gained the mastery 
over mankind, who can only resist it by the greatest efforts; before the Falk 
ft had had power over him, but no such ascendancy (Uebermacht).’ Hence 
when the same writer says a little further on that according to the Rabbis 
‘there is such a thing os transmission of guilt, bat mot such a thing as trans 
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mission of sin (Zs gibt eine Hrbschuid, aber keine Erbssinde), the negative — 
pevone is due/chiefly to the clearness with which the Rabbis (like Afse. 
&aruch.) insist upon free-will and direct individual responsibility. 


It seems to us a mistake to place the teaching of St. Paul in too 
niarked oppoaition to this. ‘There fs no TunGamentat inconstst2Ncr 
“petwéen his views and those of his contemporaries. He does nof 
RUeed Sher aiiiin or deny the existence of the cor malignum 
before the Fall, nor does he use such explicit language as ses 


vero unusquisgue fuit animae suae Adam: on the other hand_he 
does_define more exactly than the Rab is the nature of human 














“(i 12-15). But here, as elsew erein dealing. with this mysterious _ 


ae (see 5 267 me “he epractieally contents himself with 
y truths side by side.” Man inherits 


_to_shit Tres 
ma a STARE = ere is that within him by virtue of which he is fice: oe 
“to choose; anid on that freedom of choice he must stand or fall 
Sat OSS APNE IS SI aR LN Ep RT OOO ae SDF INI OT EERE 


\ 





ADAM AND CHRIST. 


V. 15-21. So far the parallelism: but mote also the 
contrast. How superior the Work of Christ! (1) How 
aifferent in quality: the one act all sin, the other act all 
bounty or grace! (ver.15). (2) How different in quantity, 
or mode of working: one act tainting the whole race with 
sin, and a multitude of sins collected together in one only to 
be forgiven! (ver. 16). (3) How different and surpassing in 
tts whole character and consequences: a reign of Death and 
a reign of Life! (ver. 17). Summarizing: Adam’s Fall 

brought sin: Law inereased tt: but the Work of Grace has 
cancelled, and more than cancelled, the effect of Law (wv. 
18~21). 

*In both cases there is a transmission of effects: but there 
the resemblance ends, In all else the false step (or Fall, as we 
call it) of Adam and the free gift of God’s bounty are most unlike. 
The fall of that one representative man entailed death upon the 
many members of the race to which he belonged. Can we then 
be surprised if an act of such different quality—the free unearned 
favour of God, and the gift of righteousness bestowed through 
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the kindness of that other Representative Man, Jesus Messiah 
—should have not only cancelled the effect of the Fall, bux 
also brought further blessings to the whole race? There is 
a second difference between this boon bestowed through Christ 


and the ill effects of one man’s sinning. The ce _pto- 
nounced upon Adam took its rise in the act of a single man, and. 


had for its result a sweeping verdict of condemnation. But the 


ift bestowed by God inverts this procedure. It took its rise in 


cine racecar 


many faults, and it had for its result a verdict declaring sinners 


' righteous. ‘Yet once more. Through the single fault of the one 


man Adam the tyrant Death began its reign through that one 
sole agency. Much more then shall the Christian recipients of 
that overflowing kindness and of the inestimable gift of righteous- 
ness—much more shall they also reign, not in death but in life, 
through the sole agency of Jesus Messiah. 

%To sum up. On one side we have the cause, a single Fall; 
and the effect, extending to all men, condemnation. On the other 
side we have as cause, a single absolving act; and as effect, also 
extending to all, a like process of absolution, carrying with it life. 
*For as through the disobedience of the one man Adam all 
mankind were placed in the class and condition of ‘sinners, so 
through the obedience (shown in His Death upon the Cross) of the 
one man, Christ, the whole multitude of believers shall be placed 
in the class and condition of ‘righteous.’ Then Law came in, 
as a sort of ‘afterthought,’ a secondary and subordinate stage, 
in the Divine plan, causing the indefinite multiplication of sins 
which, like the lapse or fall of Adam, were breaches of express 
command. Multiplied indeed they were, but only with the result 
of calling forth a still more abundant stream of pardoning grace. 
%1 Hitherto Sin has sat enthroned in a kingdom of the dead; 


its subjects have been sunk in moral and spiritual death. But this. 
has been permitted onlyin order thatthe Grace or Goodwill of 
God might also set upN Over a people fitted for its sway 


by the gift of righteousness, and therefore destined not for death 
but for eternal life—through the mediation of Jesus Messiah, our 
Lord. 


18. wapdwrepa: lit. ‘a slip or fall sideways,’ ‘a false step,’ 
“@ lapse’: hence metaph. in a sense not very dissimilar to dudpryya 


ee 
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(which is prop. ‘missing a mark’). It is however appropriate 
that mapdmr. should be used for a ‘fall’ or first deflection from 
_uprightness, just as dydpr. is used of the failure of efforts towards 
recovery. On the word see Trench, Sym. p. 237 f. 

tod évés: ‘the one man,’ #.¢. Adam. 

ot mokhot: ‘the many,’ practically == mdvras ver. 32; wdvras avOpa- 
mous in ver. 18, ‘all mankind.’ It is very misleading to translate 
as AV., ignoring the article, if ‘through the offence of one, many 
be dead, by the obedience of ome shall many be made righteous.’ 
Redemption like the Fall proceeds not from any chance member of 
the human race, and its effects extend not only to ‘many’ but to 
‘all’—to ‘all,’ that is potentially, if they embrace the redemption 
which is offered them. 


See Bentley, quoted by Lft. Ow Revision, p. 97, ‘By this accurate version 
some hurtful mistakes about partial redemption and absolute reprobation 
had been happily prevented. Our English readers had then seen, what 
several of the Fathers saw and testified, that of woAAol, the many, in an anti- 
thesis to he one, are equivalent to mayres, all, in ver. 12, and comprehend the 
whole multitude, the entire species of mankind, exclusive only of the one.’ 


WOhA® GAdov, What we know of the character of God as dis- 
played in Christ makes us more certain of the good result than of 
the evil. 

4 Swped is more fully defined below (ver. 17) as 4 Saped ris 
Sixacoovwms : the gift is the condition of righteousness into which 
the sinner enters. 8wped, ‘boon,’ like dépov contrasted with ddpa, 
is reserved for the highest and best gifts; so Philo, Leg. Addeg. iii. 
70 gupaow peydOous tedeiwy dyabev dyndrovow (Lft. Rev. p. 77); comp. 
also the ascending scale of expression in Jas. i. 17. 

év xdpitt goes Closely with 7 dwped. In classical Greek we should 
have had the art. 9 é» xdpcrs, but in Hellenistic Greek a qualifying 
phrase is attached to a subst. without repetition of the art. Mey. 
however and some others (including Lid.) separate é yapirs from 
8eped and connect it with érepiccevae. : 


xdapss is more often applied to God the Father, and {s exhibited in the 
whole scheme of salvation. As applied to Christ it is (1) that active favour 
towards mankind which moved Him to intervene for their salvation (cf. esp. 
a Cor. viii. 9); (2) the same active favour shown to the individual by the 
Father and the Son conjointly (Rom. i. 7 q. v.). 


16. The absence of verbs is another mark of compressed anti- 
thetic style. With the first clause we may supply <ori, with the 
second ¢yevero: ‘ And not as through one man’s sinning, so is the 
boon. For the judgement sprang from one to condemnation, but 
the free gift sprang from many trespasses (and ended in) a declara- 
tion of righteousness.’ In the one case there is expansion out- 
wards, from one to many: in the other case there is contraction 
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inwards ; the movement originates with many sins which are all 
embraced in a single sentence of absolution. 

Sixaiwpa: usually the decision, decree, or ordinance by which 
a tHing is declared 8éxatoy (that which gives a thing the force of 
‘right’); here the decision or sentence by which persons are 
declared Sixao. The sense is determined by the antithesis to xard= 
xptwa, dixalwua bears to diaiwors the relation of an act completed 
to an act in process (see p. 31 sup.) 

17. wo\dK@ pa\rov. Here the a fortoré argument lies in the 
nature of the two contrasted forces: God’s grace must be more 
powerful in its working than man’s sin. f 

Thy wepioceiav... Tis Swpeds THs Stxarogdyns AapBdvovres. Every 

term here points to that gift of righteousness here described as 
something objective and external to the man himself, not wrought 
within him but coming to him, imputed not infused. It has its 
source in the overflow of God’s free favour; it is a gift which man 
receives: see pp. 25, 30f., 36 above. 
" paowhedooucr. The metaphor is present to St. Paul’s mind; 
and having used it just before of the prevalence of Death, he 
naturally recurs to it in the sense more familiar to a Christian of 
his share in the Messianic blessings, of which the foremost was 
a heightened and glorified vitality, that ‘ eternal life’ which is his 
already in germ. 

82a Tob évds "Inoot Xpiorod. The dia here covers the whole media- 
tion of the Son in reference to man: it is through His Death that the 
sinner on embracing Christianity enters upon the state of righteous- 
ness, and through the union with Him which follows that his whole 
being is vitalized and transfigured through time into eternity. 

18. This and the three following verses, introduced by the 
strongly illative particles dpa odv, sum up the results of the whole 
comparison between Adam and Christ: the resemblance is set 
forth in vv. 18, 19; the difference and vast preponderance of the 
scale of blessing in vv. 20, 21. 

Again we have a condensed antithesis—the great salient strokes 
confronting each other without formal construction: origin, extent, 
issue, alike parallel and alike opposed. ‘ As then, through one lapse, 
to all men, unto condemnation—so also, through one justifying act, 
to all men, unto justification of life.” There are two difficulties, 
the interpretation of &’ dvds 8:ixardparos and of dixalwow (wns. 

BU dvds Sixardparos. Does dixaiopa here mean the same thing 
as in ver. 16? If so, it is the sentence by which God declares 
men righteous on account of Christ’s Death. Or is it the merit 
of that Death itself, the ‘righteous act,’ or imaxon, of Christ? A 
number of scholars (Holsten, Va. Lips. Lid.) argue that it must 
be the latter in order to correspond with 8 éds maparraparos. So 
too Euthym.-Zig. 3: dvds dixarouaros rot K. ray dxoay dinasoobyny 


a 
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merAnpoxdros. But it seems better, with Mey. Gif. and others, to 
give the same sense to dieaiopa as in ver. 16. We saw that there 
the sense was fixed by xardxpeua, which is repeated in the present 
verse. On the other hand it is doubtful whether dixaiwna can quite 
=‘a righteous act.’ God’s sentence and the act of Christ are so 
inseparable that the one may be used in the antithesis as naturally 
as the other. 

It is best also to follow the natural construction of the Greek 
and make és neut. in agreement with dia. (Mey.-W. Va. 
Gif.) rather than masc. (Lips.). 

Suxalwow Lwis. ‘Life’ is both the immediate and ultimate result 
of that state of things into which the Christian enters when he ts 
' declared ‘ righteous’ or receives his sentence of absolution. 

19. 8a Tis wapakors .. . Bsa THs SwaKoys. It is natural that 
this aspect of the Fall as mapaxon should be made prominent in 
a context which lays stress on the effect of law or express command 
in enhancing the heinousness of sin. It is natural also that in 
antithesis to this there should be singled out in the Death of 
Christ its special aspect as tmaxon: cf. Heb. v. 8,9; Matt. xxvi. 
39; Phil. ii. 8. On the word mapaxon (‘a failing to hear,’ smcurta, 
and thence inobedientia) see Trench, Syn. p. 234. 

kateotdycav ... katactabycovrat: ‘ were constituted’... ‘ shall 
be constituted.’ But in what sense ‘constituted’? The Greek 
word has the same ambiguity as the English. If we define further, 
the definition must come from the context. Here the context is 
sufficiently clear: it covers on the one hand the whole result of 
Adam’s Fall for his descendants prior to-and independently of their 
own deliberate act of sin; and it covers on the other hand the 
whole result of the redeeming act of Christ so far as that too is 
accomplished objectively and apart from active concurrence on the 
part of the Christian. The fut, caraeraénvovra has reference not to 
the Last Judgement but to future generations of Christians ; to all 
‘a tact who reap the benefit of the Cross, 


When St. Paul wrote in Gal. i. 15 hyeis pies: Youdaio, eal ote Uf tevaw 
Apoprodoi, he implied (speaking for the moment from the stand-point of his 
countrymen) that Gentiles would be regarded as pica dpaprwdrol: ther 
belonged ‘to the class’ of sinners; just as we might speak of a child as 
belonging to the ‘criminal class’ before it had done anything by its own ac 
to justify its place in that class. The meaning of the text is very similar: 
so far as it relates to the effects of the Fall of Adam it must be interpreted 
by vv. 12-14; and so far as it relates to the effects of the Death of Christ 
it is parallel to vv. 1, 2 SeawwOevres ody [ee miarews] elpnyny Exouer (con- 
tained in Zyapev) mpds tov @edv bid rod Kuplow hudy “I. X., &’ of wal riy 
mpocayaynv éoxnkapev eis rv yap éy H éoTHKapev. For the use of «adi- 
ovac@u there is a good parallel in Xen. Mem. ii. 1. 9 “Eya ody rods pes 
PovdAopévous woAAR Tpaypata Exe .. . eis Tos dpxixods KaTacTHCapu, Where 
wovacr. = eis Trois dpxisods TavTomer (sep.) and éuavrdy vdrre es rook 
Sovd rpévous (ésef.). 
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20. wape.oi\Gav : ‘ come in to the side of a state of things already 
existing.’ St. Paul regarded Law as a ‘ parenthesis’ in the Divine 
plan: it did not begin until Moses, and it ended with Christ 
(cp. i¥. 13-16; x. 4). Here however he has in view only its late 
beginning: it is a sort of ‘ after-thought’ (see the Paraphrase). 


‘Why did he not say the Law was given, but the Law entered by the way! 
It was to show that the need of it was temporary and not absolute or 
claiming precedence’ (mpdcxaipoy abyod Seiurds ry xpeiay oboay, wah ob 
supiay ov5e spon yousévnv) Chrys. 
ta wheovdoy. For the force of ia comp. els ré eives avrovs dvano- 
Aoynrovs i. 30: the multiplication of transgression is not the first 
and direct object of law, but its second and contingent object: law 
only multiplies trangression because it is broken and so converts 
into deliberate sin acts which would not have had that character if - 
they had not been so expressly forbidden. 


Td 88 Tva évrad0a ov« altiodoyias mhAww GAN ExBaoeds tor. Ob yap da 
rovro €560n va wXeovaop, ddd’ €560n pty Wore peWca nal dvedeiy 7d wapd- 
sropa’ éféBn 8e TobvayTiov, ov mapa THY TOD Vopov PUatY, GAAA Tapa THY Ta 
befapevaw Jabvplay (Chrys.): a note which shows that the ancients were quite 
aware of the ecbatic sense of Iva (see on xi. 11). 


mheovdoy, as Va. remarks, might be transitive, but is more 
probably intransitive, because of émhedvacev 4 apapr. which follows. 

To Wapdwrwpa: seems expressly chosen in order to remind us 
that all sins done in defiance of a definite command are as such 
repetitions of the sin of Adam, 

21. év to Gavdtw. Sin reigns, as it were, over a charnel-house ; 
the subjects of its empire are men as good as dead, dead in every 
sense of the word, dead morally and spiritually, and therefore 
doomed to die physically (see on vi. 8 below). 

Sea Stxatocvvns. The reign of grace or Divine favour is made 
possible by the gift of righteousness which the Christian owes to 
the mediation of Christ, and which opens up for him the prospect 
of eternal life. 


St. Paul’s Conception of Sin and of the Fail. 


St. Paul uses Greek words, and some of those which he uses 
rannot be said to have essentially a different meaning from that 
which attached to them on their native soil; and yet the different 
relations in which they are placed and the different associations 
which gather round them, convey what is substantially a different 
idea to the mind. 

The word duapria with its cognates is a case in point. The 
sorresponding term is Hebrew has much the same original sense 
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of ‘missing a mark.’ Both words are used with a higher and a 
lower meaning; and in both the higher meaning belongs to the 
sphere of religion. So that the difference between them is not in 
the words themselves but in the spirit of the religions with which 
they are connected. 

This appears upon the face of it from the mere bulk of literary 
usage. In classical Greek dyapria, auapravey are common enough 
in the lighter senses of ‘missing an aim,’ of ‘error in judgement or 
opinion’; in the graver sense of serious wrong-doing they are 
rare. When we turn to the Bible, the LXX and the N.T. 
alike, this proportion is utterly reversed. The words denote nearly 
always religious wrong-doing, and from being in the background 
they come strongly to the front; so much so that in the Concord 
ance to the LXX this group of words fills some thirteen columns, 
averaging not much less than eighty instances to the column. 

This fact alone tells its own story. And along with it we must 
take the deepening of meaning which the words have undergone 
through the theological context in which they are placed. ‘How can 
I do this great wickedness, and sin against God?’ (Gen. xxxix. 9). 
Against Thee, Thee only, have I sinned, and done that which is 
evil in Thy sight’ (Ps. li. 4). ‘Behold, all souls are Mine; as the 
soul of the father, so also the soul of the son is Mine: the soul 
that sinneth, it shall die’ (Ezek. xviii. 4). We have travelled a long 
way from Hellenic religion in such utterances as these. 

It is impossible to have an adequate conception of sin without 
an adequate conception of God. The Hebrew in general, and 
St. Paul in particular, had this; and — is why Sin is such an 
intense reality to them. It is not defect, the coming short 
of an ideal, the mark ofan impertect developacnes It somes 





a thing more than a negation; it isa positive quality, calling forth 


@ positive reaction. It is a personal offence against a personal 
God. It is an injury or wound—if the reaction which it invoives 
may be described in such human terms as ‘injury’ or ‘wound’— 
directed against the Holy One whose love is incessantly going forth 
towards man. It causes an es/rangement, a deep gulf of separation, 
between God and man. 

The guilt of sin is proportioned to the extent to which it is 
constiorrs fate. Wrong actions done without the know-_ 
Tedgé that they are wrong are not imputed to the doer (dpapria 3¢ obx 
e\doye*~at uy SvTos vouov Rom. v. 13: cf. iv. 15). But as a matter 
of fact few or none can take advantage of this because everywhere— 
even among the heathen—there is some knowledge of God and of 
right and wrong (Rom. i. rgof.; ii. 12, 14 f.), and the extent of that 
knowledge determines the degree of guilt. Where there is a written | 
law like that of the Jews stamped with Divine authority, the guilt iw 
at its height. But this is but the climax of an ascending scale in 
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which the heinousness of the offence is proportioned to advantages 
and opportunities. 
Why did men break the Law? In other words, Why did they 
sin? When the act of sin came to be analyzed it was found to 
contain three elements. Proximately it was due to the wicked oes 
impulses of human nature. The Law condemned illicit desires, but 
men had such desires and they succumbed to them (Rom. vii. 
7 ff.). The reason of this was partly a certain corruption of 
human nature inherited from Adam. The corruption alone would 
not have been enough apart from the consentient will; neither 
would the will have been so acted upon if it had not been for 
the inherited corruption (Rom. v. 12-14). But there was yet a third 
element, independent of both these. They operated through the 
man himself; but there was another influence which operated with- 
out him. It is remarkable how St. Paul throughout these chapters, 
Rom. vy, vi, vii, constantly personifies Sin as a pernicious and deadly 
force at work in the world, not dissimilar in kind to the other great 
counteracting forces, the Incarnation of Christ and the Gospel. 
Now personifications are not hke dogmatic definitions, and the 
personification in this instance does not always bear exactly the 
same meaning. In ch. v, when it is said that ‘Sin entered into the 
world,’ the general term ‘Sin’ includes, and is made up of, the sins 
of individuals. But in chaps. vi and vii the personified Sin is set 
over against the individual, and expressly distinguished from him. 
Sin is not to be permitted to reign within the body (vi. 12); the 
members are not to be placed at the disposal of Sin (vi. 13); to 
Sin the man is enslaved (vi. 6, 17, 20; vii. 14), and from Sin he is 
emancipated (vi. 18, 22), or in other words, it is to Sin that he dies 
(vi. 9, 11); Sin takes up its abode within his heart (vii. 17, 20): 
it works upon him, using the commandment as its instrument, and 
so is fatal to him (vii. 8, 1). 
_ In all this the usage is consistent: a clear distinction is drawn 
at once between the will and the bodily impulses which act upon 
“the will and a sort of external Power which makes both the will and 
€ impulses subse is Power 
8 it personal or impersonal? We could not tell from this particular 
context. No doubt personal attributes and functions are assigned 
to it, but perhaps only figuratively as part of the personification, 
To answer our questions we shall have to consider the teaching of 


- 
the Apostle elsewhere. It is clear enough that, like the rest of his XX y 
§ 










countrymen (see Charles, Book of Enoch, p. 52f), St. Paul did 
believe in a personal agency of Evil. He repeatedly uses the per- 
sonal name Satan ; he ascribes to him not only mischief-making in 
the Church ;_2 Cor. ii, 11), but the direct tempta- . 
tion of individual Christians (1 Cor. vii. 5); he has his followers on 


whom he is sometimes invited to wreak his will (1 Cor. v. 5; 
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t Tim. i. a0} ;_ supernatural powers of deceiving or perverting men 


“are attributed to him (2. Thess. ii. 9 Kar’ évépyetay rou Sarava év macy 
Buvduer Kai onpelois wal tépacr Wevdous: cf. 2 Cor. xi. 14). The 
Power of Evil does not stand alone but has at its disposal a whole . 
army of subordinate agents (dpxai, éLovaia, koopoxpdropes rov axdrous 
rovrov Eph. vi. 12; cf. Col. ii. 1g). There is indeed a whole 
hierarchy of evil spirits as there is a hierarchy of good (Eph. i. 21), 
and Satan has a court and a kingdom just as God has. He is ‘the 

god of the existing age’ (6 6eds rod aidvos rovrov 2 Cor. iv. 4), and 
exercises his rule till the final triumph of the Messiah (2 Thess. ii. 
8f.; 1 Cor. xv. 24 f.). 

We see therefore that just as in the other books of the N.T. 
the Gospels, the Apocalypse, and the other Apostolic Epistles, evil 
is referred to a personal cause. And it i tless true 
that in chaps. vi, vii, where_S eaks most directly of the 
Daleful activity of Sin, he does not intend to lay special stress on 
‘this; his language is of the nature of personification and does not 
necessarily imply a person; yet, when we take it in connexion with 
other language See we séé that in the last resort he would 

“have said that there was a personal agency at work. It is at least 
~€léar that he is speaking of an influence external to man, and 


acting upon him in the way in which spiritual forces act. 





St. Paul regards the beginnings of sin as traceable to the Fall of Adam. 
In this he is simply following the account in Gen. iii; and the question 
naturally arises, What becomes of that account and of the inferences which 
St. Paul draws from it, if we accept the view which is pressed upon us by 
the comparative study of religions and largely adopted by modern criticism, 
that it is not to be taken as a literal record of historical fact, but as the 
Hebrew form of a story common to a number of Oriental peoples and going 
back to a common root? When we speak of a ‘ Hebrew form’ of this story 
we mean a form shaped and moulded by those principles of revelation of 
which the Hebrew race was chosen to be the special recipient. From this 
point of view it becomes the typical and summary representation of a series 
of facts which no discovery of flint implements and half-calcined bones can 
ever reproduce for us. In some way or other as far back as history goes, 
and we may believe much further, there has been implanted in the human, 
race this mysterious seed of sin, which like other characteristics of the race 
is capable of transmission. The tendency to sin is present in every man who 
is born into the world. But the tendency does not become actual sin until 
it takes effect in defiance of an express command, in deliberate disregard of 
a known distinction between right and wrong. How men came to be 
possessed of such a command, by what process they arrived at the conscious 
distinction of right and wrong, we can but vaguely speculate. Whatever it 
was we may be sure that it could not have been presented to the imagination 
of primitive peoples otherwise than in such simple forms as the narrative 
assumes in the Book of Genesis. The really essential truths all come out in 
that narrative—the recognition of the Divine Will, the act of disobedience 
to the Will so recognized, the perpetuation of the tendency to such dis- 
obedience ; and we may add perhaps, though here we get into a region of 
surmises, the connexion between moral evil and physical decay, for the surest 
pledge of immortality is the relation of the highest part of us, the soul, 
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through righteousness to God. These salient principles, which may have 
been due in fact to a process of gradual accretion through long periods, are 
naturally and ine “* “sly summed up asa group of single incidents. Their 
essential character is not altered, and in the interpretation of primitive 
beliéfs we may safely remember that ‘a thousand years in the sight of God 
are but as one day.” We who believe in Providence and who believe in the 
active influence of the Spirit of God upon man, may well also believe that 
the tentative gropings of the primaeval savage were assisted and guided and 
so led up to definite issues, to which he himself perhaps at the time could 
hardly give a name but which he learnt to call ‘ sin’ and ‘disobedience,’ and 
the tendency to which later ages also saw to have been handed on from 
generation to generation in a way which we now describe as ‘heredity.’ It 
would be absurd to expect the language of modern science in the prophet 
who first incorporated the traditions of his race in the Sacred Books of the 
Hebrews. He uses the only kind of language available to his own intelli- 
gence and that of his contemporaries. But if the language which he does 
use is from that point of view abundantly justified, then the application which 


St. Paul makes of it is equally justified. He too expresses truth through 
symbols, and in the days when men can dishense With symbols Wis teaching ymbols his teaching 
may ; ; 

—Phe-neéd for an Incarnation and the need for an Atonement are not 
dependent upon any particular presentation, which may be liable to cor- 
rection with increasing knowledge, of the origin of sin. They rest, not on 
theory or on anything which can be clothed in the forms of theory, but on 
the great outstanding facts of the actual sin of mankind and its ravages. 
We take these facts as we see them, and to us they furnish an abundant 
explanation of all that God has done to counteract them. How they are in 
their turn to be explained may well form a legitimate subject for curiosity, 
but the historical side of it at least has but a very slight bearing on the 
interpretation of the N.T, 


History of the Interpretation of the Pauline doctrine 
of dixalwors. 


In order to complete our commentary on the earlier portion of the Epistle, 
it will be convenient to sum up, as shortly as is possible, the history of the 
doctrine of Justification, so far as it is definitely connected with exegesis. 
To pursue the subject further than that would be beside our purpose; but so 
much is necessary since the exposition of the preceding chapters has been 
almost entirely from one point of view. We shall of course be obliged to 
confine ourselves to certain typical names. , 

Just at the close of the Apostolic period the earliest speculation on the ‘ 
subject of Justification meets us. Clement of Rome, in his Epistle to the 
Corinthians, writes clearly guarding against any practical abuses which may 
arise from St. Paul’s teaching. He has before him the three writers of the 
N. T. who deal most definitely with ‘faith’ and ‘righteousness,’ and from 
them constructs a system of life and action. He takes the typical example, 
that of Abraham, and asks, ‘ Wherefore was our father Abraham blessed ? 
The answer combines that of St. Paul and St. James. ‘ Was it not because 
he wrought righteousness and trath through faith?’ (§ 31 odxi dumacocdvny Kad 
GARGeaav Sid rictews moinoas;). And throughout there is the same co- 
ordination of different types of doctrine. ‘ We are justified by works and not 
by words’ (§ 30 épyois d:watovpevor kat yr) Adyos). But again (§ 32): ‘And 
so we, having been called through His will in Christ Jesus, are not justified 
through ourselves or through our own wisdom or understanding or piety or 
works which we wrought in holiness of heart, but through faith whereby the 
Almighty God justified all men that have been from the beginning. But 
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dangerous theories as to conduct, which arise from holding such beliefs im 
too crude a manner, are at once guarded against (§ 33): ‘ What then must 
we do, brethren? Must we idly abstain from doing good, and forsake love? 
May the Master never allow this to befall us at least .. . We have seen that 
all the righteous were adorned in good works ... Seeing then that we have 
this pattern, let us conform ourselves with all diligence to His will; let us 
with all our strength work the work of righteousness.’ Clement writes as 
a Christian of the second generation who inherits the teaching and phraseo- 
logy of the Apostolic period. ‘ Faith,’ ‘ Works,’ ‘ Righteousness,’ are ideas 
which have become part of the Christian life; the need of definition has not 
arisen. The system of conduct which should be exhibited as the result of 
the different elements of this life is clearly realized. What St. Paul and 
St. James each in his different way arrived at is accomplished. For the 
exact meaning of St. Paul, however, and the understanding of his teaching, 
we get no aid. Bishop Lightfoot, while showing how Clement ‘has caught 
the spirit of the Pauline teaching,’ yet dwells, and dwells rightly, on ‘the 
2fect in the dogmatic statement.’ (See Lightfoot, Clement, i. 96, 397.) 

The question of Justification never became 8 subject of controversy = the 
early church, and consequently the Fathers contented themselves as Clement 
had done with a clear practical solution. We cannot find in them either an 
answer to the more subtle questions which later theologians have asked or 
much assistance as to the exact exegesis of St. Paul’s language. 

How little Origen had grasped some points in St. Paul’s thought may b¢ 
seen by his comment on Rom. iii. 20 Ex operiius igitsr legis quod nom tsstt- 
Jicabitur omnis caro in conspectst etus, hoc modo intelligendum puto: guia 
omnis qui caro est et secundum carnem vtvit, stom potest tustificaré ex 
lege Dei, sicest et alibi dicit idem Apostolus, guéa qui in carne sunt Deo 
placere non possunt (2% Rom. iii. 6; Opp. tom. vi. 194, ed. Lommatzsch). 
But in many points his teaching is clear and strong. All Justification is by 
faith alone (ili. 9, p. 217 et dicet sujficere solius fidet tustificationem, tla wt 
evedens quis tantummodo tustificetur, etiams: nihil ab eo operts fuerit 
expletum). It is the beginning of the Christian life, and is represented as 
the bringing to an end of a state of enmity. We who were followers of the 
devil, our tyrant and enemy, can if we will by laying down his arms and 
taking up the banner of Christ have peace with God, a peace which has 
been purchased for us by the blood of Christ (iv. 8, p. 285, on Rom. v. 1). 
The process of justification is clearly one of ‘imputation’ (ides ad tustitiam 
veputetur iv. 1, p. 240, on Rom. iv. 1-8), and is identified with the Gospel 
teaching of the forgiveness of sins ; the two instances of it which are quoted 
being the penitent thief and the woman with the alabaster box of ointment 
(Luke vii. 37-42). But the need for good works is not excluded: sed 
Sortassis haec aliguis audiens resolvatur et bene agendt negligentiam capiat, 
$i quidem ad tustificandum fides sola sufficiat. ad quem dicemus, guia post 
Sustijicationem si iniuste guts agat, sine dubio tustificationis gratiam sprevit 
-.. indulgentia namgque non futurorum sed praeieritorum criminurt daiur 

iii. 9, p. 219, on Rom. iii. 27, 28). Faith without works is impossible 
iv. I, p. 234): rather faith is the root from which they spring: nom erge 
ex operzius radix tustitiac, sed ex radice tustitiae fructus operum crescit, 
tlla scilicet radice iustitiae, gua Deus accepto fert iustitiam sine operibus 
(iv. I, p. 241 ; see also the comment on Rom. ii. 5, 6 in ii. 4, p. 81). We 
may further note that in the comment on Rom. i. 17 and iii. 24 the ststitia 
Dez is clearly interpreted as the Divine attribute. : 

The same criticism which was passed on Origen applies in an equal 
or even greater degree to Chrysostom. Theologically and practically the 
teaching is vigorous and well balanced, but so far as exegesis is con- 
cerned St. Paul’s conception and point of view are not understood. The 
Circumstances which had created these conceptions no longer existed 
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For example, commenting on Rom. ii. 10 he writes: ‘it is upon works 
that punishment and reward depend, not upon circumcision or uncircum. 
cision’; making a distinction which the Apostle does not between the 
moral and ceremonial law. The historical situation is clearly grasped and 
ig brought out very well at the beginning of Hom. vii: ‘He has accused 
the Gentiles, he has accused the Jews; what follows to mention next is the 
righteousness which is-by faith. For if the law of nature availed not, and 
the written Law was of no advantage, but both weighed down those that 
used them not aright, and made it plain that they were worthy of greater . 
punishment, then the salvation which is by grace was henceforth necessary.’ 
The meaning of Siecsootvn @eod is well become out. ‘The declaring of 
His righteousness is not only that He is Himself righteous, but that He 
doth also make them that are filled with the putrefying scars of sin suddenly 
righteous’ (Afom. vii. on iii. 24, 25). It may be interesting to quote the 
exposition of the passage which follows. He-explains did tiv wdpeow ray 
wpoyeyovéray duaptnuarwy thus: did riv mapeow, rovréom Thy véxpwoww, 
ourkeT. yap byeias éAmis Fv, GAN Gaowep copa wapadrvoey rhs dvwbev edetro 
-Xeipos, obrw Kal 4 Wuyi) vexpwOeioa, giving nmdpeois the meaning of ‘ para- 
lysis,’ the paralysis of spiritual life which has resulted from sin. Generally 
diaséw seems clearly to be taken as ‘make righteous,’ even in passages 
where it will least bear such an interpretation; for instance on iv. 5 (Hom. 
viii.) Sévara: 6 Oeds row ev doeBeiqg BeBiwndra rovrov éfaipyyns odxi KorAdcews 
GrevdepHoar pdvoy, GdAAA Kai dixaoy woiqoa, ... eb Yap pakdpios obras 
6 AaBay dpecty dd ydpiros TOAAD MGAov 6 SieciwOels, and on iv. 25 (Hom. 
ix) ént rovTw ydp walt dmédave Kat dvéorn tva dixaiovs épyaonta. Yet his 
usage is not consistent, for on Rom. viii. 33 he writes: ‘He does not say, 
it is God that forgave our sins, but what is much greater :—“ It is God that 
justifieth.” For when the Judge’s sentence declares us just (Si«alous dao- 
gaive), and such a judge too, what signifieth the accuser ?’ 

No purpose would be served by entering further into the views of the 1 
Greek commentators; but one passage of Theodoret may be quoted as 
an instance of the way in which all the fathers connect Justification and 
Baptism. On Rom. v. I, 2 (vid. p. 53) he writes: 4 miomis pev byiy edwph- 
caro TOV GuapTnyaToy Thy apecw Kal dumpous Kai Sieatous did THs TOD AovT poo 
wornyyevecias dnépyve spoonse Sé twas thy mpds roy Gedy yeyernpevyy 
gvuidrrey epnynpy. 

To sum up the teaching of the Greek Fathers. They put in the very 
front of everything, the Atonement through the death of Christ, without as 
a rule elaborating any theory concerning it: this characteristic we find from 
the very beginning: it is as strong in Ignatius as in any later Father: 
they all think that it is by faith we are justified, and at the same time lay 
immense stress on the value, but not the merits, of good works: they seem 
all very definitely to connect Justification with Baptism and the beginning 
of the Christian life, so much so indeed that as is well known even the 
possibility of pardon for post-baptismal sin was doubted by some : but they 
have no theory of Justification as later times demand it; they are never close 
and exact in the exegesis of St. Paul; and they are without the historical 
conditions which would enable them to understand his great antithesis of 
6 Law’ and ‘ Gospel,’ ‘ Faith’ and ‘ Works,’ ‘ Merit’ and ‘Grace.’ 

The opinions. of St. Augustine are of much greater importan e: Although { 
he does not approach the question from the same point of view as the{ 
Reformation theologians, he represents the source from which came the 
mediaeval tendency which created that theology. His most important 
expositions are those contained in De Spiritu et Litera and Iw Psalmum 
XXXI Enarratio If: this Psalm he describes as Psalmus gratiae Deé 
et sustificationis nostrae mullis praccedentibus meritis nostris, sed prag 
vextente nos misericoraia Domins Det nostvt ... Uis purpose is to prove 
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as against any form of Pelagianism that our salvation comes from ne 
merits of our own but only from the Divine grace which is given us. 
This leads to three main characteristics in his exposition of the Romans. 
(1) For, first, good works done by those who are not in a state of grace are 
valueless: memo computet bona opera sua ante fidem: ubi fides nom erat 
donum opus non erat (Enarrsto § 4). Hence he explains Rom. ii. 5, 
13 ff. of works done not ir a state of nature but of grace. In ii. 13 the 
Apostle is referring to tue Gentiles who have accepted the Gospel; and the 
‘Law written in their hearts’ is the law not of the O.T. but of the N.T.: 
he naturally compares 2 Cor. iii. 3 and Rom. ii. 26 (De Sp. et Lit. §§ 44- 
49). (2) Then, secondly, St. Augustine’s exposition goes on somewhat 
different lines from those of the Apostle’s argument. He makes the whole 
aim of the early portion of the Romans to be the proof of the necessity of 
gvace. Men have failed without grace, and it is only by means of it that 
they can do any works which are acceptable to God. This from one point 
of view really represents St. Paul’s argument, from another it is very much 
removed from it. It had the tendency indeed to transfer the central point 
in connexion with human salvation from the atoning death of Christ accepted 
by Faith to the gift of the Divine Grace received from God. Although in 
this relation, as often, St. Augustine’s exposition is cleeper than that of the 
Greek fathers, it leads to a much less correct interpretation. (3) For, thirdly, 
there can be no doubt that it leads directly to the doctrine of ‘infused’ grace. 
It is quite true that Chrysostom has perhaps even moie definitely interpreted 
Sixouovcba of ‘making just,’ and that Augustine in one place admits the 
possibility of interpreting it either as ‘making just’ or ‘reckoning just’ 
(De Sp. et Lit. § 45). But although he admits the two interpretations soe 
far as concerns the words, practically his whole theory is that of an infusion 
of the grace of faith by which men are made just. Se in his comment on 
i. 17 he writes: haec est tustitia Det, quae in Testamessio \Vetert velata, im 
Novo revelatur: quae ideo iustitia Det dicitur, quod impertiendo eam iustos 
facit (De Sp. e¢ Lit. § 18): and again: credenté inguit tn eum gua iustificat 
impium deputatur fides eius ad tustitiam. sé tustificatur impius ex impio 
fit iustus (Znarratio § 6): so non tibi Deus reddit debitam foenam, sea 
donat indebitam gratiam: so De Sp. et Lit. § 56: hace est tzstitia Det, 
quam non solum docet per legis praeceptum, verses stiaws dat per Spirites 
donum. 

St. Augustine’s theory is in fact this; faith is a gift of grace wnich in- 
fased into men, enables them te produce works good and acceptable ta 
God. The point of view is clearly not that of St. Paul, and it is the source of 
the mediaeval theory of grace with all its developments. 

This theory as we find it elaborated in the Summa Theologias, has so far 
as it concerns us three main characteristics. (1) In the first place it elaborates 
the Augustinian theory of Grace instead of the Pauline theory of Justification. 
™. is quite clear that in St. Paul xdpis is the favour of God to man, and not 
a gift given by God to man; but gratia in St. Thomas has evidently this 
latter signification: cum gratia omnem naturae creatae faculiatem excedat, eo 
guod nihil alind sit quam participatio quaedam divinae naturae quae omrzem 
alam naturam excedit (Summa Theologéae, Prima Secundae Qu. cxii. 1). So 
also: donum gratiae ... gratiae infusio.. . infundit donum gratiae iustife- 
cantzs (cxiti. 3). (2) Secondly, it interprets ¢estt/icare to ‘make just,’ and in 
consequence looks upon justification as not only remeissto peccatorus, but also 
an infusion of grace. This question is discussed fully in Qu. cxiii. Art. 2. 
The conclusion arrived at is: gusam iustitiae Det repugnet poenam dimittere 
wigente culpa, nullius autem hominis qualis modo nascitur, reatus poenas 
absque gratia tolli queat ; ad culpae quoque hominis qualis modo mascitur, 
vemsisstonem, gratiae infusionem requirs manifestum est. The primary text 
om which this conclusion is based is Rom. iii. 24 éustificati gratis per gratians 
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tpsivs, which is therefore clearly interpreted to mean ‘ made just by an infusion 
of grace’; and it is argued that the effect of the Divine love on us is grace by 
which a man is made wo thy of eternal life, and that therefore remission of 
guilt cannot be understood unless it be accompanied by the infusion of grace. 
(3) The words quoted abovs, ‘by which a man is made worthy of eternal 
life’ (dignus vita aeterna) int ‘oduce us to a third point in the mediaeval theory 
of justification: indirectly by its theory of merit ae co, and de condione 
it introduced just that doctrine of merit against which St. Paul had directed 
his whole system. This subject is worked out in Qu. cxiv, where it is argued 
(Art. 1) that in a sense we can deserve something from God. Although 
(Art. a) a man cannot deserve life eternal in a state of nature, yet (Art. 3) 
after justification he can: Homo meretur uttam aeternam ex condigno. This 
is supported by Rom. viii. 17 s¢ fi/zd et haeredes, it being argued that we are 
sons to whom is owed the inheritance ex épso ture adopttonis. bs 

However defensible as a complete whole the system of the Summa may be, 
there is no doubt that nothing so complicated can be grasped by the popular 
mind, and that the teaching it represents led to a wide system of religious, 
corruption which presented a very definite analogy with the errors which 
St. Paul combated; it is equally clear that it is not the system of Justificas 
tion put torward by St. Paul. It will be convenient to pass on directly to 
the teaching of Luther, and to put it in direct contrast with the teaching of 
Aquinas. Although it arose primarily. against the teaching of the later 
Schoolmen, whose teaching, especially on the subject of merit de comgruo and 
de condigno, was very much developed, substantially it represents a revolt 
against the whole mediaeval theory. 

Luther's main doctrines were the following. Through the law man learns Lutheg, 
his sinfulness: he learns to say with the prophet, ‘there is none that doeth 
good, no not one.’ He learns his own weakness. And then arises the cry: _ 
“Who can give me any help?’ Then in its due season comes the saving 
word of the Gospel, ‘Be of good cheer, my son, thy sins are forgiven. 
Believe in Jesus Christ who was crucified for thy sins.’ his is the beginning 
of salvation; in this way we are freed from sin, we are justified and there is 
given unto us life eternal, not on account of our own merits and works, but 
on account of faith by which we approached Christ. (Luther on Galatians 
ii. 16; Opp. ed. 1554, p. 308.) 

As against the mediaeval teaching the following points are noticeable, 
{1) In the first place Justification is quite clearly a doctrine of ‘tustztia 
Jmputata’: Dews acceptat sew reputat mos iustos solum propler fulem im 
Christum. It is especially stated that we are not free from sin. As long as 
we live we are subject to the stain of sin: only our sins are not imputed to 
us. (2) Secondly, Luther inherits from the Schoolmen the distinction of 
fides tnformts and fides formata cum charitate; but whereas they had con- 
sidered that it was fides formata which justifies, with him it is dew tnformes, 
He argued that if it were necessary that faith should be united with charity 
to enable it to justify, then it is no longer faith alone that justifies, but 
charity: faith becomes useless and good works are brought in. (3) Thirdly, 
it is needless to point out that he attacks, and that with great vigour, all 
theories of merit de congruo and de condigno. He describes them thus :, zalza 
monstra portenta et horribiles blasphemiae debebarst propont Turces et Ludacris, 
won ecclestae Christi. 

The teaching of the Reformation worked a complete change in the exegesis Calviay 
ef St. Paul. A condition of practical error had arisen, clearly in many 
ways resembling that which St. Paul combated, and hence St. Paul’s con- 
ceptions are understood better. The ablest of the Reformation commentaries 
is certainly that of Calvin; and the change produced may be seen most 
clearly in one point. The attempt that had been made to evade the viet 
ef St. Paul’s words as to Law, by applying them only to the ceremoni 
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Law, he entirely brushes away (on iii. 20); again, he interprets ¢sstificare as 
*to reckon just,’ in accordance with the meaning of the Greek word and the 
context of iv. 5. The scheme of Justification as laid down by Luther is 
applied to the interpretation of the Epistle, but his extravagant language is 
avoided. The distinction of fides informts and formata is condemned as 
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Vv = unreal; and it is seen that what St. Paul means by works being unable to 

» justify is not that they cannot do so in themselves, but that no one can fulfil 

them so completely as to be ‘just.’ We may notice that on ii. 6 he points 

out that the words can be taken in quite a natural sense, for reward does not 

\ imply merit, and on ii. 13 that he applies the passage to Gentiles not in 

i a state of grace, but says that the words mean that although Gentiles had 

\S knowledge and opportunity they had sinned, and therefore would be neces- 
sarily condemned, \ 

The Reformation theology made St. Paul’s point of view comprehensible, 

but introduced errors of exegesis of its own. It added to St. Paul’s teaching” 


é 
N fet Sen eating = theory vee utation’of Christ’s merits, which became 
“the basis 6 much URTEAT systematization and was an incorrect interpreta- 
~tion of St. Paul’s meaning. € unreal distinction of fides 7nformis and 
. 28 ita, & o Luther's own extravagant language, produced a strong 
antinomian tendency. ‘ Faith’ almost comes to be looked upon as a meritorious 


cause of justification; an unreal faith is substituted for dead works; and 


faith becomes identified with ‘ personal assurance’ or‘ self-assurance.’ More- 
; wee subgriveved “we ste-saved by faith. e_phrase which, “although once 
in the at vague & 


y ot. Paul, was only so used € of ¢ 
one time appli tion, at another to our present 
Wi e fold of the Church; and the whole Christian scheme o 


“~§anctification, rightly separated in idea from justification, became divorced 

? é Reformafion teaching created definitely the distinction between zestétia 
émputata and tustitia infusa, and the Council of Trent defined Justification 
thus: zustificatto non est sola peccatorum remissio, sed etiam sanctificatio 
st renovatio interiorts hominis per voluntariam susceptionem gratias et 
donorum (Sess. VI. cap. vii). 

A typical commentary on the Romans from this point of view is that of 
Cornelius a Lapide. On i. 17 he makes a very just distinction between our 
justification which comes by faith and our salvation which comes through 
the Gospel, namely, all that is preached in the Gospel, the death and merits 
of Christ, the sacraments, the precepts, the promises. He argues from ii. 1g 
that works have a place in justification; and that our justification consists in 
the gift to us of the Divine justice, that is, of grace and charity and other 
virtues. 

This summary has been made sufficiently comprehensive to bring out the 
main points on which interpretation has varied. It is clear from St. Paul’s 
language that he makes a definite distinction in thought between three 
several stages which may be named Justification, Sanctihcation, Salvation. 
Our Christian life begins with the act of faith by which we turn to Christ; 
that is sealed in baptism through which we receive remission of sins and 
are incorporated into the Christian community, being made partakers of 
all the spiritual blessings which that implies: then if our life is consistent 
with these conditions we may hope for life eternal not for our own merits 
but for Christ’s sake. The first step, that of Remission of sins, is Justi- 
fication: the life that follows in the Christian community is the life of 
Sanctification. These two ideas are connected in time in so far as the 
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of. . There is a close connexion again between 
Justification and Salvation; the one represents the beginning of the procesa 
of which the other is the conclusion, and in so far as the first step is the 
essential one the life of the justified on earth can be and is spoken of as 
the life of the saved; but the two are separated both in thought and in 
time, and this is so that we may realize that our life, as we are accepted by 
faith, endowed with the gift of God’s Holy Spirit, and incorporated into the 
Christian community, must be holy. By our life we shall be judged (see the 
notes on ii. 6, 13): we must strive to. make our character such as befits us 
for the life in which we hope to share: but we are saved by Christ’s death; 
and the initial act of faith has been the hand which we stretched out to 
teceive the divine mercy. 
Our historical review has largely been a history of the confusion of these 
three separate aspects of the Gospel scheme. 


‘ 


THE MYSTICAL ONION OF THE CHRISTIAN 
WITH CHRIST. 


VI. 1-14 Jf more sin only means more grace, shall we 
goon sinning? Impossible. The baptized Christian cannot 
sin. Sin is a direct contradiction of the state of things 
which baptism assumes. Baptism has a double function. 
(1) Lt brings the Christian into personal contact with Christ, 
so close that it may be fitly described as union with Him. 
(2) Lt expresses symbolically @ series of acts corresponding te 
the redeeming acts of Christ. - 

Immersion = Death. 
Submersion = Burial (the ratification of Death). 
Emergence = Resurrection 

All these the Christian has to undergo in a moral and 
Spiritual sense, and by means of his union with Christ. As 
Christ by His death on the Cross ceased from all contact with 
sin, so the Christian, united with Christ in his baptism, has 
done once for all with sin, and lives henceforth a reformed 
life dedicated to God. [This at least is the ideal. whatever 
may be the reality.| (vv. 1-11.) Act then as men who have 
thrown off the dominion of Sin. Dedicate all your powers 
to God. Be not afraid; Law, Sin's ally, is superseded in 
its hold over you by Grace (vv. 12-14). 


1QOpzyzctor. Is not this dangerous doctrine? If more ain 
means more grace, are we not encouraged to go on sinning? 
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®Sr. Paut. A horrible thought! When we took the decisive 
step and became Christians we may be said to have died to sin, in 
such a way as would make it flat contradiction to live any longer 
in it. 
_ *Surely you do not need reminding that all of us who were 
immersed or baptized, as our Christian phrase runs, ‘ zz¢o Christ,’ 
i. e. into the closest allegiance and adhesion to Him, were so 
immersed or baptized into a special relation to His Death. I mean 
that the Christian, at his baptism, not only professes_obedience _ 


to Christ but_enters into a relation to Him so intimate that it may _ 
be described as actual union. Now this union, taken in connexion 
with the peculiar symbolism of Baptism, implies a great deal more. 
That symbolism recalls to us with great vividness the redeeming 
acts of Christ—His Death, Burial, and Resurrection. And our 
union with Christ involves that we shall repeat those acts, in 
such sense as we may, i.e. in a moral and spiritual sense, in our 
own persons. 

“When we descended into the baptismal water, that meant that 
we died with Christ—to sin. When the water closed over our 
heads, that meant that we lay buried with Him, in proof that our 
death to sin, like His death, was real. But this carries with it the 
third step in the process. As Christ was raised from among the 
dead by a majestic exercise of Divine power, so we also must from 
henceforth conduct ourselves as men in whom has been implanted 
a new principle of life. 

’For it is not to be supposed that we can join with Christ in 
one thing and not join with Him in another. If, in undergoing 
a death like His, we are become one with Christ as the graft 
becomes one with the tree into which it grows, we must also be 
one with Him by undergoing a resurrection like His, i.e. at once 
a moral, spiritual, and physical resurrection. * For it is matter of 
experience that our Old Self—what we were before we became 
Christians—was nailed to the Cross with Christ in our baptism: 
it was killed by a process so like the Death of Christ and so 
wrought in conjunction with Him that it too may share in the 
name and associations of His Crucifixion. And the object of 
this crucifixion of our Old Self was that the bodily sensual part of 
us, prolific home and haunt of sin, might be so paralyzed and 
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disabled as henceforth to set us free from the service of Sin. ’For 
just as no legal claim can be made upon the dead, so one who is 
(ethically) dead is certified ‘Not Guilty’ and exempt from all the 
claims that Sin could make upon him, 

*But is this all? Are we to stop at the death to sin? No; 
there is another side to the process. If, when we became Chris- 
tians, we died with Christ (morally and spiritually), we believe that 
we shall also live with Him (physically, as well as ethically and 
spiritually): * because we know for a fact that Christ Himself, now 
that He has been once raised from the dead, will not have the 
process of death to undergo again. Death has lost its hold over 
Him for ever. *°For He has done with Death, now that He has 
done once for all with Sin, by bringing to an end that earthly 
state which alone brought Him in contact with it. Henceforth 
He lives in uninterrupted communion with God. 

"In like manner do you Christians regard yourselves as dead, 
shaaremerimotONIEGS asa Corpes Ia"all that relates Go ie but 
t ith ti ésponding in every nerve to those Divine: 


Claims and Divine influences under which you have beech ‘brought 


by your union with Jesus Messiah.” ~ Pig 

~—l2- exhort you ‘therefore not to let Sin exercise its tyranny over 
this frail body of yours by giving way to its evil passions. “™ Do 

‘ not, as you are wont, place hand, eye, and tongue, as weapons 
stained with unrighteousness, at the service of Sin; but dedicate 
yourselves once for all, like men who have left the ranks of the 
dead and breathe a new spiritual life, to God; let hand, eye, and 
tongue be weapons of righteous temper for Him to wield. “You 
may rest assured that in so doing Sin will have no claims or 
power over you, for you have left the rég7me of Law (which, as we 
shall shortly see, is a stronghold of Sin) for that of Grace. 





1. The fact that he has just been insisting on the function of sin 
to act as a provocative of Divine grace recalls to the mind of the 
Apostle the accusation brought against himself of saying ‘ Let us 
do evil, that good may come’ (iii. 8). He is conscious that his 
own teaching, if pressed to its logical conclusion, is open to this 
charge ; and he states it in terms which are not exactly those which 
would be used by his adversaries but such as might seem to 
express the one-sided development of his own thought. Of course 
he does not allow the consequence for a moment; he repudiates 
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it however not by proving a mon sequitur, but by showing how this 
train of thought is crossed by another, even more fundamental. 
He is thus led to bring up the second of his great pivot-doctrines, . 
the Mystical Union of the Christian with Christ dating from his 
Baptism. Here we have another of those great elemental forces in 
the Christian Life which effectually prevents any antinomian con- 
clusion such as might seem to be drawn from different premises. 
St. Paul now proceeds to explain the nature of this force and the 
way in which the Christian is related to it. 


The various readings in this chapter are unimportant. There can be no 
question that we should read émpcvwpey for émpevoduer in ver. 1; (jooper 
and not (fowpey in ver. 2; and that 7@ Kupiw 7a should be omitted at the 
end of ver. 11. In that verse the true position of elva: is after éavrods 
(S* BC, Cyr.-Alex. Jo.-Damasc.): some inferior authorities place it after 
vexpous pév: the Western text (AD EF G, Tert.; cf. also Pesh. Boh. Arm. 
Aeth.) omits it altogether. 


2. ottwes dmeOdvoyev. Naturally the relative of quality: ‘we, 
being what we are, men who died (in our baptism) to sin,’ &c. 

8. 7 dyvoetre: ‘Can you deny this, or is it possible that you are 
not aware of all that your baptism involves?’ St. Paul does not 
like to assume that his readers are ignorant of that which is to him 
so fundamental. The deep significance of Baptism was universally 
recognized ; though it is hardly likely that any other teacher would 
have expressed that significance im the profound and original 
argument which follows. 

éBarricOnpev eis Xprotév “Incody: ‘were baptized unto union 
with’ (not merely ‘ obedience to’) ‘Christ.’ The act of baptism 
was an act of zncorporation into Christ. Comp. esp. Gal. iii. 27 
Gaot yap eis Xptorov eBantiaOnte, Xptoroy évedicacbe. 

This conception lies at the root of the whole passage. All the 
consequences which St. Paul draws follow from this union, incor- 
poration, identification of the Christian with Christ. On the origin 
of the conception, see below. 

eis Tov Odvarov adtod éBanticOnper, This points back to deOdvoper 
above. The central point in the passage is death. The Christian 
dies because Cnrist died, and he is enabled to realize His death 
through his union with Christ. 

But why is baptism said to be specially ‘into Christ’s death’? 
The reason is because it is owing primarily to the Death of Christ 
that the condition into which the Christian enters at his baptism 
is such a changed condition. We have seen that St. Paul does 
ascribe to that Death a true objective efficacy in removing the 
barrier which sin has placed between God and man. Hence, as 
it is Baptism which makes a man a Christian, so is it the Death 
of Christ which wins for the Christian his special immunities 
and privileges, The sprinkling of the Blood of Christ seals that 
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covenant with His People to which Baptism admits them. But this 
is cnly the first step: the Apostle goes on to show how the Death 
of Christ has a subjective as well as an objective side for the 
béliever. ; 

4. cuverddypey ... Odvaror. A strong majority of the best 
scholars (Mey.-W. Gif. Lips. Oltr. Go.) would connect <is rés 
Odvaroy with da rod Barricuaros and not with cuveradnpuev, because of 
(i) €Samr. «is +, dav. adr. just before; (ii) a certain incongruity in - 
the connexion of cuverad. with els rév Odvarov: death precedes burial 
and is not a result or object of it. We are not sure that this 
reasoning is decisive. (i) St. Paul does not avoid these ambiguous 
constructions. as may be seen by ili. 25 éy mpocGero .. . dia Tis TioTews: 
éy t® avrov aipart, where €v TO airod aipare goes with wpodbero and 
not with da rijs wiorews. (ii) The ideas of ‘burial’ and ‘death’ are 
so closely associated that they may be treated as correlative to each 
other—burial is only death sealed and made certain. ‘ Our baptism 
was a sort of funeral; a solemn act of consigning us to that death 
of Christ in which we are made one with Him,’ Va. (iii) There is 
a special reason for saying here not ‘we were buried into burial,’ 
but ‘ we were buried into death,’ because ‘ death’ is the keynote of 
the whole passage, and the word would come in appropriately to 
mark the transition from Christ to the Christian. Still these argu- 
ments do not amount to proof that the second connexion is right, 
and it is perhaps best to yield to the weight of authority. For the 
idea compare esp. Col. ii. 12 ovvradevres ait dv to Banticpate ev > 
kal cuvnyepOnre. 

eis tov Odvaroy is best taken as = ‘into that death (of His),’ the 
death just mentioned: so Oltr. Gif. Va. Mou., but not Mey.-W. 
Go., who prefer the sense ‘into death’ (in the abstract). In any 
case there is a stress on the idea of death ; but the clause and the 
verse which follow will show that St. Paul does not yet detach the 
death of the Christian from the death of Christ. 

Sid tis Sdéns Tod watpds: Sdéys here practically = ‘power’; but 
it is power viewed externally rather than internally ; the stress is 
laid not so much on the inward energy as on the signal and 
glorious manifestation, Va. compares Jo. xi. 40, 23, where ‘thou 
shalt see the glory of God’ = ‘thy brother shall rise again.’ See 
note on iii. 23. 

5. odpgutoe: ‘united by growth’; the word exactly expresses 
the process by which a graft becomes united with the life of a tree. 
So the Christian becomes ‘ grifted into’ Christ. For the metaphor 
we may compare Xi. 17 ob 8¢ dyputaios dy evexevtpioOns ev avrois, Kal 
guyKowavds Tis pilns Kai THs mTHTOS THs éAaias éyevov, and Tennyson's 
‘grow incorporate into thee.’ 

It is a question whether we are to take cupd, yeydy. directly with 
rG duos, «7.4. or whether we are to supply r@ Xpsor@ and make 
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r@ Suodp. dat. of respect. Probably the former, as being simples 
and more natural, so far at least as construction is concerned, 
though no doubt there is an ellipse in meaning which would be 
more exactly represented by the fuller phrase. Such condensed 
and strictly speaking inaccurate expressions are common in 
language of a quasi-colloquial kind, St. Paul uses these freer 
modes of speech and is not tied down by the ruies of formal 
literary composition. 

6. ywdckovtes: see Sp. Comm. on 1 Cor. viii. 1 (p. 299), where 
yweorw as contrasted with oida is explained as signifying ‘ apprecia- 
tive or experimental acquaintance.’ A slightly different explanation 
is given by Gif. ad loc., ‘ noting this,’ as of the idea involved in the 
fact, a knowledge which results from the exercise of understanding 
(vois). ; 

& mahatds hpav d-Opwnos: ‘our old self’; cp. esp. Suicer, Thes. 
i, 352, where the patristic interpretations are collected (9 mporépa 
wodsreia Theodrt.; 6 xareywwopevos Bios Euthym.-Zig., &c.). 


This phrase, with its correlative 6 xawds &vOpmos, is a marked link of 
connexion between the acknowledged and disputed Epp. (cf. Eph. ii 15; 
iv. 22, 24; Col. iii. g). The coincidence is the more remarkable as the 
phrase would hardly come into use until great stress began to be laid upon 
the necessity for a change of life, and may be a coinage of St. Paul's. It 
should be noted however that 6 évrés dv@pwwos goes back to Plato (Grm. 
Thay. 8. v. dvOpormos, X.e.). 


euvectavpety: cf. Gal. ii, 20 Kptor@® ovveoravpwya. There is a differ 
ence between the thought here and in Jt. Xt#. II. xii. 3 ‘Behold! in the 
eross all doth consist, and all lieth in our dying thereon; for there is no 
other way unto life, and unto true inward peace, but the way of the holy 
eross, and of daily mortification.’ This is rather the ‘taking up the cross’ 
of the Gospels, which is a daily process. St. Paul no doubt leaves room for 
such a process (Col. iii. 5, &c.); but here he is going back to that which ig 
its root, the one decisive ideal act which he regards as taking place in 
baptism; in this the more gradual lifelong process is anticipated. 


watapynOy. For xarapyeiv see on iii. 3. The word is appro- 
priately used in this connexion: ‘that the body of sin may be 
paralyzed,’ reduced to a condition of absolute impotence and 
inaction, as if it were dead. 

7d cpa Tis Gpaptias: the body of which sin has taken posses- 
sion. Parallel phrases are vii. 24 tov o@paros rod Oavdrov rovrov: 
Phil. iii. 21 1d capa ths ramewooews judy: Col, ii. 11 [ev tH dwer- 
ducer] rod oadpuros tis capkds. The gen. has the general sense of 
‘belonging to,’ but acquires a special shade of meaning in each 
case from the context; ‘the body which is given over to death,’ 
‘the body in its present state of degradation,’ ‘the body which is 
so apt to be the instrument of its own carnal impulses.’ 

Here r6 capa rijs dpaprias must be taken closely together, because 
it ig mot the body, simply as such. which is to be killed. but tha 
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Spe as the seat of sin, This is to be killed, so that Sin may lose 
ts slave, . 
_ Tob pyeér Souredew. On rod with inf. as expressing purpose see 
esp. Westcott, Hebrews, p. 342. 

Tf dpaptiq : auapria, as throughout this passage, is personified as 
a hard taskmaster: see the longer note at the end of the last chapter. 

7. & ydp dmofavov. . . dpaprias. The argument is thrown into 
the form of a general proposition, so that 6 drofavév must be taken 
in the widest sense, ‘he who has undergone death in any sense of 
the term ’—physical or ethical. The primary sense is however 
clearly physical: ‘a dead man has his quittance from any claim 
that Sin can make against him’: what is obviously true of the 
physically dead is inferentially true of the ethically dead. Comp. 
t Pet. iv. 1 dre 6 wabadv capki mémavras duaprias: also the Rabbinical 
parallel quoted by Delitzsch ad doc. ‘ when a man is dead he is free 
from the law and the commandments.’ 


Delitzsch goes so far as to describe the idea as an ‘acknowledged Joctss 
communts, which would considerably weaken the force of the literary 
coincidence between the two Apostles. 


SeSixaiwrar dd ris duaptias. The sense of ded:xaiwra is still 
forensic : ‘is declared righteous, acquitted from guilt.’ The idea is 
that of a master claiming legal possession of a slave: proof being 
put in that the slave is dead, the verdict must needs be that the 
claims of law are satisfied and that he is no longer answerable ; 
Sin loses its suit. 

8. ouljcopey, The different senses of ‘life’ and ‘death’ always 
lie near together with St. Paul, and his thought glides backwards 
and forwards from one to another almost imperceptibly ; now he 
lays a little more stress on the physical sense, now on the ethical; 
at One moment on the present state and at another on the future. 
Here and in ver. g the future eternal life is most prominent ; but 
ver. 10 is transitional, and in ver. 11 we are back again at the 
stand-point of the present. 

9. If the Resurrection opened up eternity to Christ it will do 
so also to the Christian. 

xupiever. Still the idea of master and slave or vassal. Death 


loses its dominium over Christ altogether. That which gave Death: - 


its hold upon Him was sin, the human sin with which He was 
brought in contact by His Incarnation. The connexion was 
severed once for all by Death, which set Him free for ever. 

10. 6 yap dwé0ave. The whole clause forms a kind of cognate 
accus. after the second dmédavev (Win. § xxiv. 4, p. 209 E, T.); 
Euthym.-Zig. paraphrases rév Odvarov by drébave 3a thy dyaprias 
dwcOave iv iperépay, where however rg duaprig is not rightly repre« 
sented by da riv duapriay. 
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TH Gpaptia dréBavey. In what sense did Christ die to sin? 
The phrase seems to point back to ver. 7 above: Sin ceased to 
have any claim upon Him. But how could Sin have a claim 1pon 
Him ‘who had no acquaintance with sin’ (2 Cor. v. 21)? The 
same verse which tells us this supplies the answer: rdv py yvdvra 
duaptiay imep juav dpapriav éroinoev, ‘the Sinless One for our sake 
was treated as if He were sinful.’ The sin which hung about Him 
and wreaked its effects upon Him was not His but ours (cp. 1 Pet. 
ii. 22, 24). It was in His Death that this pressure of human sin 
culminated; but it was also in His Death that it came to an end, 
decisively and for ever. 

ébdwag. The decisiveness of the Death of Christ is specially 
insisted upon in Ep. to Hebrews. This is the great point of con- 
trast with the Levitical sacrifices: they did and it did not need to 
be repeated (cf. Heb. vii. 27; ix. 12, 26, 28; x. 10; also 8 Pet. 
ili. 18). 

£19 Oem. Christ died for (in relation to) Sin, and lives hence- 
forth for God. The old chain which by binding Him to sin made 
Him also liable to death, is broken. No other power xupseves avros 
but God. 

This phrase (7 r@ Ge@ naturally suggests ‘the moral’ application 
to the believer. 

1. AoyiLecOe dauro’s. The man and his ‘self’ are distinguished. 
The ‘self’ is not the ‘whole self,’ but only that part of the man 
which lay under the dominion of sin. [It will help us to bear this 
in mind in the interpretation of the next chapter.] This part of 
the man is dead, so. that sin has lost its slave and is balked of its 
prey; but his true self is alive, and alive for God, through its 
union with the risen Christ, who also lives only for God. 

hoyiLeoGe: not indic. (as Beng. Lips.) but imper., preparing the 
way, after St. Paul’s manner, for the direct exhortation of the next 
paragraph. 

év Xpioté "Inoo’. This phrase is the summary expression of 
the doctrine which underlies the whole of this section and forms, as 
we have seen, one of the main pillars of St. Paul’s theology. The 
chief points seem to be these. (1) The relation is conceived as 
a local relation. The Christian has his being ‘in’ Christ, as 
living creatures ‘in’ the air, as fish ‘in’ the water, as plants ‘in’ 
the earth (Deissmann, p. 84; see below). (2) The order of the 
words is invariably év Xpror@ "Igood, not év ‘Incod Xpeors (Deissmann, 
p. 88 ; cp. also Haussleiter, as referred to on p. 86 sup.). We find 
however ¢» r6 “Incod in Eph. iv. 21, but not in the same strict 
application. (3) In agreement with the regular usage of the words 
in this order é» Xp, ‘I. always relates to the glorified Christ regarded 
as svedpa, not to the historical Christ. (4) The corresponding 
expression Xowrds éy rex is best explained by the same analogy of 
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‘the air.’ Man lives and breathes ‘in the air,’ and the air is also 
‘in the man’ (Deissmann, p. 93). . 


~ _Deissmann’s monograph is entitled Die meutestamentliche Formel it 
Christo Jess, Marburg, 1892. It is a careful and methodical investigation of 
the subject, somewhat too rigorous in pressing all examples of the use into 
the same mould, and rather inclined to realistic modes of conception. A very 
interesting question arises as to the origin of the phrase. Herr Deissmann 
regards it as a creation—and naturally as one of the most original creations— 
of St. Paul. And it is true that it is not found in the Synoptic Gospels, 
Approximations however are found more or less sporadically, in 1 St. Peter 
Gii. 16; v. 10, 14; always in the correct text éy Xpo7@), in the Acts (iv. 2 | 
ty 1G Inood: 9, 10 év Te dvdpart “Incod Xporov: 12; xiii. 39 év rovry was 
6 morevor dixaodra:), and im full volume in the Fourth Gospel (é éol, 
pévew by tuoi Jo. vi. 56; xiv. 20, 30; xv. 2-7; xvi. 33; xvii. 21), in the 
First Epistle of St. John (é aird, ev 7G vid elva, pévew ii. 5, 6, 8, 24, 27, 
28; iii. 6, 24; v. 11, 20; éxew rov vidy v. 12), and also in the Apocalypse 
(& ‘Ino0d i. 9; év Kupiy xiv. 13), Besides the N. T. there are the Apostolic 
Fathers, whose usage should be investigated with reference to the extent to 
which it is directly traceable to St. Panl*. The phrase é& Xpict@ ‘Incot 
eccurs in 1 Clem. xxxii. 4; xxxviii. 13; Ign. Aph.i.1; Tradl. ix.a; Kom. 
i. 1; ii. 2. The commoner phrases are é& Xpior@ in Clem. Rom. and év 
"Inood Xpior@ which is frequent in Ignat. The distinction between év "Ijood 
Xpior@ and éy Xpiar®@ Iycow is by this time obliterated. In view of these 
phenomena and the usage of N. TT. it is natural to ask whether all can be 
accounted for on the assumption that the phrase originates entirely with 
St. Paul. In spite of the silence of Evv. Synopt. it seems more probable 
that the suggestion came in some way ultimately from our Lord Himself. 
This would not be the only instance of an idea which canght the attention of 
but few of the first disciples but was destined afterwards to wider acceptance 
and expansion. 


12. Bacthevérw: cf. v. a1 of Sin; v. 14, 17 of Death. 


With this verse comp. Philo, De Gigaset. 7 (Mang. i. 266) Aircow 38 ras 
dvemornpooiyns peyorov 7 capt «ai 4 wpds capaa olselwors. 


18. Observe the change of tense: waptotdvere, ‘go on yielding,’ 
by the weakness which succumbs to temptation whenever it presses; 
wapactycate, ‘dedicate by one decisive act, one resolute effort.’ 

émAa: ‘weapons’ (cf. esp. Rom. xiii. 12; 2 Cor. vi 7; x. 4) 
@dixias and 8ixaoovvns are gen. qualtiatis. For a like military 
metaphor more fully worked out comp. Eph. vi. 11-17. 

14. dpaptia ydp. You are not, as you used to be, constantly 
harassed by the assaults of sin, aggravated to your consciences by 
the prohibitions of Law. The fuller explanation of this aggravating 
effect of Law is coming in what follows, esp. in ch. vii; and it is 
just like St. Paul to ‘set up a finger-post,’ pointing to the course his 
argument is to take, in the last clause of a paragraph. It is like 


* It is rather strange that this question does not appear to be touched either 
by Bp. Lightfoot or by Gebhardt and Harnack. There is more to the point in 
the excellent monograph on Ignatius by Von der Goltz in 7exte ss Unters. 
sii. 3, but the particular group of phrases is not directly treated. 
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him too to go off at the word ydyo» into a digression, returning te 
the subject with which the chapter opened, and looking at it from 
another side. 


The Doctrine of Mystical Union with Christ. 


How did St. Paul arrive at this doctrine of the Mystical Union? 
Doubtless by the guiding of the Holy Spirit. But that guiding, as 
it usually does, operated through natural and human channels. 
The channel in this instance would seem to be psychological, The 
basis of the doctrine is the Apostle’s own experience. His conver- 
sion was an intellectual change, but it was also something much 
more. It was an intense personal apprehension of Christ, as 
Master, Redeemer and Lord. But_that apprehension was so 
persistent and so absorbing; it was such a dominant element in- 


“the life Of the Apostle that by degrees it came to mean little less 
“than an actual sdentification of ns In the case of ordinary friend- 
“3 


ip and affection it is no very exceptional thing for unity of purpose 
and aim so to spread itself over the character, and so to permeate 
thought and feeling, that those who are joined together by this 
invisible and spiritual bond seem to act and think almost as if they 
were a single person and not two. But we can understand that in 
St. Paul’s case with an object for his affections so exalted as Christ, 
and with influences from above meeting so powerfully the upward 
motions of his own spirit, the process of identification had a more 
than common strength and. completeness. It was accomplished in 
that sphere of spiritual emotion for which the Apostle possessed 
such remarkable gifts—gifts which caused him to be singled out as 
the recipient of special Divine communications. Hence it was that 
there grew up within him a state of feeling which he struggles to 
express and succeeds in expressing through language which is 
practically the language of unzon. Nothing short of this seemed to 
do justice to the degree of that identification of will which the 
Apostle attained to. He spoke of himself as ove with Christ. And 
then his thoughts were so concentrated upon the culminating acts 
in the Life of Christ—the acts which were in a special sense asso- 
ciated with man’s redemption—His Death, Burial and Resurrection 
—that when he came to analyze his own feelings, and to dissect 
this idea of oneness, it was natural to him to see in it certain stages, 
corresponding to those great acts of Christ, to see in it something 
corresponding to death, something coiresponding to burial (which 
was only the emphasizing of death), and something corresponding 
to resurrection. 
Here there came in to help the peculiar symbolism of Baptism. An 
imagination as lively as St. Paul’s soon found in it analogies to the 
game process. That plunge beneath the running waters was like 
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a death; the moment's pause while they swept on overhead was 
like a burial; the standing erect once more in air and sunlight 
was a species of resurrection. Nor did the likeness reside only in 
“the outward rite, it extended to its inner significance. To what was 
it that the Christian died? He died to his o/d sed/, to all that he 
had been, whether as Jew or Gentile, before he became a Christian. 
To what did he rise again? Clearly to that mew dife to which the 
Christian was bound over. And in this spiritual death and resurree- 
tion the great moving factor was that one fundamental principle of 
union with Christ, identification of will with His, It was this which 
enabled the Christian to make his parting with the past and embracing 
of new obligations real. 

There is then, it will be seen, a meeting and coalescence of 
a number of diverse trains of thought in this most pregnant 
doctrine. On the side of Christ there is first the loyal acceptance 
of Him as Messiah and Lord, that acceptance giving rise to an 
impulse of strong adhesion, and the adhesion growing into an 
identification of will and purpose which is not wrongly described 
as union. Further, there is the distributing of this sense of union 
over the cardinal acts of Christ’s Death, Burial and Resurrection. 
Then on the side of the man there is his formal ratification of the 
process by the undergoing of Baptism, the symbolism of which all 
converges to the same end; and there is his practical assumption 
of the duties and obligations to which baptism and the embracing 
of Christianity commit him—the breaking with his tainted past, the 
entering upon a new and regenerate career for the future. 

The vocabulary and working out of the thought in St. Paul are 
his own, but the fundamental conception has close parallels in the 
writings of St. John and St. Peter, the New Birth through water 
and Spirit (John iii. 5), the being begotten again of incorruptible 
seed (x Pet. i. 23), the comparison of baptism to the ark of Noah 
(x Pet. iii. 20, 21) in St. Peter; and there is a certain partial 
coincidence even in the drexvnoev of St. James (Jas. i. 18). 


It is the great merit of Matthew Arnold’s St. Pas! and Protestantism, 
whatever its defects and whatever its one-sidedness, that it did seize with 
remarkable force and freshness on this part of St. Paul’s teaching. And the 
merit is all the greater when we consider how really high and difficult that 
teaching is, and how apt it is to shoot over the head of reader or hearer. 
Matthew Arnold saw, and expressed with all his own lucidity, the foundation 
of simple psychological fact on which the Apostle’s mystical language is 
based. He gives to it the name of ‘ faith,’ and it is indeed the only kind of 
faith which he recognizes. Nor is he wrong in giving the process this name, 
though, as it happens, St. Paul has not as yet spoken of ‘faith’ in this con- 
mexion, and does not so speak of it until he comes to Eph. iii. 17. It was 
really faith, the living apprehension of Christ, which lies at the bottom of all 
the language of identification and union, 

‘If ever there was a case in which the wonder-working power of attach- 
ment, in a man for whom the moral sympathies and the desire for righteous 


y 
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ness were all-powerful, might employ itself and work its wonders, it wai 
here, Paul felt this power penetrate him; and he felt, also, how by 
perfectly identifying himself through it with Christ, and in no other way, 
could he ever get the confidence and force to do as Christ did. He thus 
found a point in which the mighty world outside man, and the weak world 
inside him, seemed to combine for his salvation. The struggling stream of 
duty, which had not volume enough to bear him to his goal, was suddenly 
reinforced by the immense tidal wave of sympathy and emotion. To this 
new and potent influence Paul gave the name of faith’ (St. Paul and 
Protestantism, p. 69 f.). 

“It is impossible to be in presence of this Pauline conception of faith 
without remarking on the incomparable power of edification which it con- 
tains. It is indeed a crowning evidence of that piercing practical religious 
sense which we have attributed to Paul.... The elemental power of sym- 
pathy and emotion in us, a power which extends beyond the limits of our 
own will and conscious activity, which we cannot measure and control, and 
which in each of us differs immensely in force, volume, and mode of mani- 
festation, he calls into full play, and sets it to work with all its strength and 
in all its variety. But one unalterable object is assigned by him to this 
power: fo die with Christ to the law of the flesh, to live with Christ to the 
law of the mind, This is the doctrine of the mecrosés (2 Cor. iv. 10), Paul’s 
central doctrine, and the doctrine which makes his profoundness and origin- 
ality.... Those multitudinous motions of appetite and self-will which 
reason and conscience disapproved, reason and conscience could yet not 
govern, and had to yield to them. This, as we have seen, is what drove 
Paul almost to despair. Well, then, how did Paul’s faith, working through 
love, help him here? It enabled him to reinforce duty by affection. In the 
central need of his nature, the desire to govern these motions of unrighteous- 
ness, it enabled him to say: Die to them! Christ did. If any man be in 
Christ, said Paul,—that is, if any man identifies himself with Christ by 
attachment so that he enters into his feelings and lives with his life,—he is 
@ new creature; he can do, and does, what Christ did. First, he suffers 
with him. Christ, throughout His life and in His death, presented His body 
a living sacrifice to God; every self-willed impulse, blindly trying to assert 
itself without respect of the universal order, he died to. You, says Paul to 
his disciple, are to do the same... . If you cannot, your attachment, your 
faith, must be one that goes but a very little way. In an ordinary human 
attachment, out of love to a woman, out of love to a friend, out of love to 
a child, you can suppress quite easily, because by sympathy you become one 
with them and their feelings, this or that impulse of selfishness which 
happens to conflict with them, and which hitherto you have obeyed. 4H 
impulses of selfishness conflict with Christ’s feelings, He showed it by dying 
to them all; if you are one with Him by faith and sympathy, you can die to 
them also. Then, secondly, if you thus die with Him, you become trans- 
formed by the renewing of your mind, and rise with Him. ... You rise with 
Him to that harmonious conformity with the real and eternal order, that 
sense of pleasing God who trieth the hearts, which is life and peace, and 
which grows more and more till it becomes glory’ (#b¢d. pp. 75-78). 

Another striking presentation of the thought of this passage will be found 
in a lay sermon, 7he Wetness of Goa, by the philosopher, T. H. Green 
(London, 1883; also in Works). Mr. Green was as far removed as Matthew 
Arnold from conventional theology, and there are traces of Hegelianism in 
what follows for which allowance should be made, but his mind had a natural 
affinity for this side of St. Paul’s teaching, and he has expressed it with great 
force and moral intensity. To this the brief extracts given will do but 
imperfect justice, and the sermon is well worth reading in its entirety. 

‘The death and rising again of the Christ, as [St. Paul] conceived them, 
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Were not separate and independent events. They were two sides of the same 
act—an act which relatively to sin, to the flesh, to the old man, to all which 
separates from God, is death; but which, just for that reason, is the birth of 

,& new life relatively to God, .. . God was in [Christ], so that what He did, 
God did. A death unto life, a life out of death, must then be in some way 
the essence of the divine nature—must be an act which, though exhibited 
once for all in the crucifixion and resurrection of Christ, was yet eternal— 
the act of God Himself. For that very reason, however, it was one perpetu- 
ally re-enacted, and to be re-enacted, by man. If Christ died for all, all died 
in Him: all were buried in His grave to be all made alive in His resur- 
rection ... In other words, He constitutes in us a new intellectual conscious- 
mess, which transforms the will and is the source of a new moral life.’ 
There is special value in the way in which the difference is brought out 
between the state of things to which the individual can attain by his ows 
effort and one in which the change is wrought from without. The first 
‘would be a self-renunciation which would be really the acme of self-secking. 
On the other hand, presented as the continuous act of God Himself, as the 
eternal self-surrender of the Divine Son to the Father, it is for us and may 
be in us, but is not of us. Nay, it is just because not of us, that it may be 
in us. Because it is the mind of Christ, and Christ is God’s, in the contem- 
plation of it we are taken out of ourselves, we slip the natural man and 
appropriate that mind which we behold. Constrained by God’s manifested 
love, we arate be our own that Christ may become ours’ (Zhe Waetness of 
Ged, pp. 7-10). 

We may quote lastly an estimate of the Pauline conception in the history 
of Religion. ‘It is in Christendom that, according to the providence of God, 
this power has been exhibited; not indeed either adequately or exclusively, 
but most fully. In the religions of the East, the idea of a death to the 
fleshly self as the end of the merely human, and the beginning of a divine 
life, has not been wanting; nor, as a mere idea, has it been very different from 
that which is the ground of Christianity. But there it has never been 
realized in action, either intellectually or morally. The idea of the with- 
drawal from sense has remained abstract. It has not issued in such a struggle 
with the superficial view of things, as has gradually constituted the science — 
of Christendom. In like manner that of self-renunciation has never emerged 
from the esoteric state. It has had no outlet into the life of charity, but 
a back-way always open into the life of sensual licence, and has been finally 
mechanized in the artificial vacancy of the dervish or fakir’ (¢b2d. p. 21). 

One of the services which Mr. Green’s lay sermon may do us is in helping 
as to understand—not the whole but part of the remarkable conception of 
*The Way’ in Dr. Hort’s posthumous 7hke Way, the Treth, and the Life 
(Cambridge and London, 1893). When it is contended, ‘first that the whole 
seeming maze of history in nature and man, the tumultuous movement of the 
world in progress, has running through it one supreme dominating Way; 
and second, that He who on earth was called Jesus the Nazarene @ that 
Way’ (The Way, &c. p. 20 f.), we can hardly be wrong, though the point 
might have been brought out more clearly, in seeking a scriptural illustration 
in St. Paul’s teaching as to the Death, Burial, and Resurrection of Christ. 
These to him are not merely isolated historical events which took place once 
for all in the past. They did so take place, and their historical reality, as 
well as their direct significance in the Redemption wrought out by Christ, 
must be insisted upon. But they are more than this: they constitute a law, 
a predisposed pattern or plan, which other human lives have to follow. 
‘Death unto life,’ ‘life growing out of death,’ is the inner principle or secret, 
applied in an indefinite variety of ways, but running through the history of 
most, perhaps all, religious aspiration and attainment. Everywhere there 
must be the death of an old self and the birth of a new. It must be 
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admitted tha: the group of conceptions united by St. Paul, and, as it world 
seem, yet more widely extended by St. John, is difficult to grasp intellectually, 
and has doubtless been acted upon in many a simple unspeculative life im 
which there was never any attempt to formulate it exactly in words. Put the 
conception belongs to the length and depth and height of the Gospel: here, 
as we see it in St. Paul, it bears all the impress of his intense and prophet: 
like penetration : and there can be little doubt that it is capable of exercising 
a stronger and more dominating influence on the Christian consciousness 
than it has done. This' must be our excuse for expanding the doctrine sf 
rather considerable Jength, and for invoking the assistance of those who, just 
by their detachment from ordinary and traditional Christianity, have brought 
to bear a freshness of insight in eertain directions which has led them, if not 
exactly to discoveries, yet to new and vivid realization of truths which te 
indolent minds are obscured by their very familiarity. 


\ 


THE TRANSITION FROM LAW TO GEACE, 
; ANALOGY OF SLAVERY. 


VI. 15-23. Take an illustration from common life—tha 
condition of slavery. The Christian was a siave of sins 
his business was uncleanness; his wages, death. But he 
has been emancipated from thts service, only to enter upon 
another —that of Righteousness. 


“Am I told that we should take advantage of our liberty as 
subjects of Grace and not of Law, to sin? Impossible! ™ Are 
you not aware that to render service and obedience to any one is 
to be the slave of that person or power to which obedience is 
rendered? And so it is here. You are either slaves of Sin, and 
the end before you death; or you are true to your rightful Master, 
and the end before you righteousness, ™ But, thank God, the 
time is past when you were slaves of Sin; and at your baptism you 
gave cordial assent to that standard of life and conduct in which 
you were first instructed and to the guidance of which you were 
then handed over by your teachers. “ Thus you were emancipated 
from the service of Sin, and were transferred to the service of 
Righteousness, 

“1 am using a figure of speech taken from every-day human 
relations. If ‘servitude’ seems a poor and harsh metaphor, it is 
one which the remains of the natural man that still cling about you 
will at least permit you to understand. Yours must be an ume 
_ divided service. Devote the members of your body as unreservedly 
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to the service of righteousness for progressive consecration to God, 
as you once devoted them to Pagan uncleanness and daily increas- 
ing licence. ™I exhort you to this. Why? Because while you 
were slaves to Sin, you were freemen in regard to Righteousness. 
* What good then did you get from conduct which you now blush 
to think of? Much indeed! For the goal to which it leads is 
death. ® But now that, as Christians, you are emancipated from 
Sin and enslaved to God, you have something to show for your 
service—closer and fuller consecration, and your goal, eternal Life ! 
* For the wages which Sin pays its votaries is Death; while you 
receive—no wages, but the bountiful gift of God, the eternal Life, 
which is ours through our union with Jesus Messiah, our Lord. 


18-23. The next two sections (vi. 15-23; vii. 1-6) might be 
described summarily as a description of the Christian’s release, what 
it is and what it is not. The receiving of Christian Baptism was 
a great dividing-line across a man’s career. In it he entered into 
a wholly new relation of ‘self-identification with Christ which was 
fraught with momentous consequences looking both backwards and 
forwards. From his sin-stained past he was cut off as it were by 
death : towards the future he turned radiant with the quickening 
influence of a new life. St. Paul now more fully expounds the 
nature of the change. He does so by the help of two illustrations, 
one from the state of slavery, the other from the state of wedlock. 
Each state implied certain ties, like those by which the convert to 
Christianity was bound before his conversion. But the cessation of 
these ties does not carry with it the cessation of all ties; it only 
means the substitution of new ties for the old. So is it with the 
slave, who is emancipated from one service only to enter upon 
another. So is it with the wife who, when released by the death of 
one husband, is free to marry again. In the remaining verses of 
this chapter St. Paul deals with the case of Slavery. Emancipation — 
from Sin is but the prelude to a new service of Righteousness. 

15. The Apostle once more reverts to the point raised at the 
beginning of the chapter, but with the variation that the incentive 
to sin is no longer the seeming good which Sin works by calling 
down grace, but the freedom of the state of grace as opposed to the 
strictness of the Law. St. Paul’s reply in effect is that Christian 
freedom consists not in freedom to sin but in freedom from sin. 


Gyapricopev : from a late aor. judpryoa, found in LXX (Veitch, Jrreg. 
Verbs, p. 49). Chrys. codd. Theodrt. and others, with minuscules, read 
épapricoper. 


16. A general proposition to which our Lord Himself had 
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appealed in ‘No man can serve two masters’ (Matt. vi. 24). There 
are still nearer parallels in John viii. 34; 2 Pet. ii. 19: passages 
however which do not so much prove direct dependence on St. Paul 
as that the thought was ‘in the air’ and might occur to more 
writers than one. 


fro... . 4: these disjunctives state a dilemma in a lively and emphatie 
way, implying that one limb or the other must be chosea (Baumlein, Par- 
tikellehre, p. 244; Kiihner, Grass. § 540. 5). 


17. cis 6v . . . Si8ayie: stands for [vrnxovcare] rine ddayqs els 
by wapcdd6nre. We expect rather és tpiv mapeddén: it seems more 
natural to say that the teaching is handed over to the persons 
taught than that the persons taught are handed over to the teach- 
ing. The form of phrase which St. Paul uses however expresses 
well the experience of Christian converts. Before baptism they 
underwent a course of simple instruction, like that in the ‘ Two 
Ways’ or first part of the Didaché (see the reff. in Hatch, Hidber$ 
Lectures, p. 314). With baptism this course of instruction ceased, 
and they were left with its results impressed upon their minds. 
This was to be henceforth their standard of living. 

Tumov 8.Sayxns. For riros see the note on ch.v. #4. The third 
of the senses there given (‘ pattern,’ ‘exemplar,’ ‘standard’) is by 
far the most usual with St. Paul, and there can be little doubt that 
that is the meaning here. So among the ancients Chrys. (ris 8€ 6 

tomos ths didayns; dpbas (hy rai werd modireias dpiorns) Euthym.-Zig. 
(cis réimoy, Fyouw rév xavdva nai Spor rijs edoceBovs modureias), and 
among) moderns all the English commentators with Oltr. and Lips. 
To suppose, as some leading Continental scholars (De W. Mey.-W. 
Go.) have done, that some special ‘type of doctrine,’ whether 
Jewish-Christian or Pauline, is meant, is to look with the eyes of 
the nineteenth century and not with those of the first (cf. Hort, 
Rom. and Eph. p. 32 ‘Nothing like this notion of a plurality of 
Christian rimos &:dayjs occurs anywhere else in the N. T., and it is 
quite out of harmony with the context’). 

19. dvOpémvov Adyw. St. Paul uses this form of phrase (cf 
Gal. iii. 15 «ara dv6pwnov déyw) where he wishes to apologize for 
having recourse to some common (or as he would have called it 
‘carnal ’) illustration to express spiritual truths, Se Chrys. (first 
explanation) dcavel édreyer, ard dvOperivar oyiopar, xd raw év 
ovnieig ywomevaw, 

Sea thy doOdverav rijs capxds. Two explanations are possible: 
(1) ‘ because of the moral hindrances which prevent the practice of 
Christianity’ (Chrys. Theodrt. Weiss and others); (2) ‘because 
of the difficulties of apprehension, from defective spiritual experi- 
ence, which prevent the understanding of its deeper truths’ (most 
moderns). Clearly this is more im keeping with the context. In 
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any case the clause refers to what has gone before, not (2s Orig. 
Chrys., &c.) to what follows. 


» apf = human nature in its weakness, primarily physical and moral, but 
escondarily intellectual. It is intellectual weakness in so far as this is deter- 
mined by moral, by the limitations of character: cf. ¢povely ra THs capKds, 
pévnpa ris capxés Rom. viii. §f.; gopot ward odépxa x Cor. i, 26. ‘The 
idea of this passage is similar to that of 1 Cor. iii. a yaaa buds éwdrica, of 
Bp@pya> ova yap i5vvacde. 


TH Gxabapotg, dxadapcia and dvopia fitly describe the characteristic 
features of Pagan life (cf. i. 24 ff.). As throughout the context these 
forms of sin are personified; they obtain a mastery over the man; 
and «is rj dvouiay describes the effect of that mastery—‘to the 
practice of iniquity.’ With these verses (19-21) compare especially 
« Pet. iv. 1-5. 

aig dyroopdv. Mey. (but not Weiss) Lips. Oltr. Go. would make 
éy:acyds here practically = dyrootvn, i.e. not so much the process of 
consecration as the result of the process. There is certainly this 
tendency in language; and in some of the places in which the word 
is used it seems to have the sense of the resulting state (e. g. 1 Thess. 
iv. 4, where it is joined with run; 1 Tim. ii. 15, where it is joined 
with iors and aya7y). But in the present passage the word may 
well retain its proper meaning : the members are to be handed over 
to Righteousness to be (gradually) made fit for God’s service, not 
to become fit all at once. So Weiss Gif. Va. Mou. (‘course of 
purification’). For the radical meaning see the note on dytos 
ch. i. 7, and Dr. A. B. Davidson, Hebrews, p. 206: dy:aouds = ‘the 
process of fitting for acceptable worship,’ a sense which comes 
out clearly in Heb. xii. 14 duoxere . . . rov dyacpdy ob ywpis ovdets 
bYera: roy Kupwov. The word occurs some ten times (two wv. IL) 
in LXX and in Ps. Sol. xvii. 33, but is not classical. 

21. riva ody... éwaroxivecde; Where does the question end and 
the answer begin? (1) Most English commentators and critics 
(Treg. WH. RV. as well as Gif. Va.) carry on the question to 
énacxuvesbe, In that case ¢xeivov must be supplied before é¢’ ois, 
and its omission might be due to the reflex effect of ékeivoy in the 
sentence following (comp. dmodavdvres ev @ xarerydpueda vii. 6 below). 
There would then be a common enough ellipse before vd yap rédos, 
‘What fruit had ye...? [None:] for the end, &c. (2) On the 
other hand several leading Germans (Tisch. Weiss Lips., though 
not Mey.) put the question at rére, and make éq’ ols enawyiveode 
part of the answer. ‘What fruit had ye then? Things [pleasures, 
gratifications of sense] of which you are now ashamed: for their 
end is death.’ So, too, Theod.-Mops. (in Cramer) expressly: sar’ 
éparnow dvayywotéoy rd viva ody kdpmow elyere rére, eira kara 
andxnow ed ols viv émascxyvverbe. Both interpretations are 
possible, but the former, as it would seem, is more simple and natural 
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(Gif.). When two phrases link together so easily as ¢¢’ ols ena, 
with what precedes, it is a mistake to separate them except for 
strong reasons; nor does there appear to be sufficient ground for 
distinguishing between near consequences and remote. 


wd ydp: Td piv yop NEBD*E FG. There is the usual ambiguity of 
readings in which B alone joins the Western authorities. The probability is 
that the reading belongs to the Western element im B, and that mew was 
introduced through erroneous antithesis to yuvi dé. 

23. sana. From a root men- we get Siw, dyov, ‘cooked’ meat, fish, &e. 
as contrasted with bread. Hence the compound dpwior (dvéopat, ‘to buy”) = 
@ provision-money, ration-money, or the rations in kind given to troops; 
(2) in a more general sense, ‘wages.’ The word is said to have come im 
with Menander: it is proscribed by the Atticists, but found freely in Polybius, 
1 Macc. &c. (Sturz, Dial. Maced. p. 187). 

xéptopa. Tertullian, with his usual picturesque boldness, translates this by 
donativum (De Kes. Carv.c. 47 Stipendia enim delinquentiae mors, donativeem 
autem des vita acterna). It is not probable that St. Paul had this particular 
antithesis in his mind, though no doubt he intends te contrast dyame and 


Xdpeo pe 


THE TRANSITION FROM LAW TO GRACE. 
ANALOGY OF MARRIAGE. 


‘VII. 1-6. Take another illustration from the Law of 
Marriage. The Marriage Law only binds a woman while 
her husband lives. So with the Christian. He was wedded, 
as tt were, to his old sinful state; and all that time he was 
subject to the law applicable to that state. But this old life 
of his was killed through his identification with the death of 
Christ; so as to set him free to contract a new marriage— 
with Christ, no longer dead but risen: and the fruit of that 
marriage should be a new life quickened by the Spirit. 


I say that you are free from the Law of Moses and from Sin, 
You will see how: unless you need to be reminded of a fact which 
your acquaintance with the nature of Law will readily suggest to 
you, that Law, for the man who comes under it, is only in force 
during his lifetime. *Thus for instance a woman in wedlock ia 
forbidden by law to desert her living husband. But if her husband 
should die, she is absolved from the provisions of the statute ‘ Of 

the Husband.’ *Hence while her husband ig alive, she will be 
styled ‘an adulteress’ if she marry another man: but if hex 
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husband die, she is free from that statute, so that no one can call 
her an adulteress, though she be married to another man. 

{We may apply this in an allegory, in which the wife is the 
Christian’s ‘self’ or ‘ego’; the first husband, his old unregenerate 
state, burdened with all the penalties attaching to it. 

You then, my brethren in Christ, had this old state killed in you 
—brought to an abrupt and violent end—by your identification 
with the crucified Christ, whose death you reproduce spiritually. 
And this death of your old self left you free to enter upon a new 
Marriage with the same Christ, who triumphed over death— 
@ triumph in which you too share—that in union with Him you, 
and indeed all of us Christians, may be fruitful in good works, to 
the glory and praise of God. *Our new marriage must be fruitful, 
as our old marriage was. When we had nothing better to guide 
us than this frail humanity of ours, so liable to temptation, at that 

‘ time too a process of generation was going on. The impressions 
of sense, suggestive of sin, stimulated into perverse activity by their 
legal prohibition, kept plying this bodily organism of ours in such 
a way as to engender acts that only went to swell the garners of 
Death. * But now all that has been brought to an end. Law and 
the state of sin are so inextricably linked together, that in dying, at 
our baptism, a moral death, to that old state of sin we were absolved 
or discharged from the Law, which used to hold us prisoners under 
the penalties to which sin laid us open. And through this discharge 
we are enabled to serve God in a new state, the ruling principle of 
which is Spirit, in place of that old state, presided over by Written 
Law. 

1-6. The text of this section—and indeed of the whole chapter 
—is still, ‘Ye are not under Law, but under Grace’; and the 
Apostle brings forward another illustration to show how the transi- 
tion from Law to Grace has been effected, and what should be its 
consequences. 

In the working out of this illustration there is a certain amount 
of intricacy, due to an apparent shifting of the stand-point in the 
middle of the paragraph. The Apostle begins by showing how 
with the death of her husband the law which binds a married 
woman becomes a dead letter. He goes on to say in the 
application, not ‘The Law is dead to you,’ but ‘You are dead to 
the Law’—which looks like a change of position, though a 
legitimate one. 
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Gif. however may be right in explaining the transition rather 
differently, viz. by means of the madatds dvépwmos of ch, vi. 6. The 
‘self’ of the man is double; there is an ‘old self’ and a ‘new self’; 
or rather the ‘self’ remains the same throughout, but it passes 
through different states, or phases. Bearing this in mind we s 
find the metaphor work out consistently. — 


The Wife = the true self, or ego, which is permanent through 
all change. 

The (first) Husband = the old state before conversion to 
Christianity.. 

The ‘law of the husband’ = the law which condemned that old 
state. 

The new Marriage == the union upon which the convert enters 
with Christ. 


The crucial phrase is tpeis ¢OavaraOyre in ver. 4. According to 
the way in which we explain this will be our explanation of the 
whole passage. See the note ad /oc. 

There is yet another train of thought which comes in with 
vw. 4~6. The idea of marriage naturally suggests the offspring of 
marriage. In the case of the Christian the fruit of his union with 
Christ is a holy life. 

1. *H dyvoeira: li surely you know this—that the régime of Law 
has come to an end, and that Grace has superseded it.] Or do you 
require to be told that death closes all accounts, and therefore that 
the state of things to which Law belongs ceased through the death 
of the Christian with Christ—that mystical death spoken of in the 
last chapter?’ 

yidonoucs yap vénov AahG: ‘TI speak’ (lit. ‘am talking’) ‘to men 
acquainted with Law.’ At once the absence of the article and the 
nature of the case go to show that what is meant here is not 
Roman Law (Weiss), of which there is no reason to suppose that 
St. Paul would possess any detailed knowledge, nor yet the Law of 
_ Moses more particularly considered (Lips.), but a general principle 
of all Law; an obvious axiom of political justice—that death clears 
all scores, and that a dead man can no longer be prosecuted or 
punished (cf. Hort, Rom. and Eph. p. 24). 

3. 4 yap sav8pos yur}: [‘the truth of this may be proved by 
a case in point.} For a woman in the state of wedlock is bound 
by law to her living husband.’ tsa»dpes: a classical word, found 
in LXX. 

xatypyytat: ‘is completely (perf) absolved or discharged’ (lit. 
‘nullified’ or ‘annulled,’ her status as a wife is abolished). The 
two correlative phrases are treated by St. Paul as practically 
convertible: ‘the woman is annulled from the law,’ and ‘the law 
ia annulled to the woman.’ For «arapyeiv see On iii. 3. 
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Grd tot vépou roi dv8pds: from that section of the statute-book 
which is headed ‘The Husband,’ the section which lays down his 
rights and duties. Gif. compares ‘ the law of the leper’ Lev. xiv. 2; 
“the law of the Nazirite’ Num. vi. 13. 


8. xpnparica, The meanings of ypyuariCew ramify in two directions, 
The fundamental idea is that of ‘ transacting business’ or ‘ managing affairs.’ 
' Hence we get on the one hand, from the notion of doing business under 
a certain name, from Polybius onwards (1) ‘to bear a name or title’ (xpnya- 
vifes Bacide’s Polyb. V. lvii. 3); and so simply, as here, ‘to be called oz 
styled’ (Acts xi. 26 éyévero ... ypyyarioa npiroy éy Avrioyela rods pabyrds 
Xpiorsayovs) ; and on the other hand (a) from the notion of ‘having dealings 
with,’ ‘giving audience to’ a person, in a special sense, of the ‘answers, 
communications, revelations,’ given by an oracle or by God. So six times 
in LXX of Jerem., Joseph. Amszg., Plutarch, &c. From this sense we get 
ass. ‘to be wamed or admonished” by God (Matt. ii. 12, 22; Acts x. 22; 
eb. viii. §; xi. 7). Hence also subst. ypnyuariopds, ‘a Divine or oracular 
response,’ 2 Mace. ii. 4; Rom. xi. 4. Burton (AZ. amd 7. § 60) calls the 
fut. here a ‘gnomic future’ as stating ‘what will customarily happen when 
occasion offers,’ 
rod pay elvar = Gore elvar: the stress is thrown back upon éAey@épa, ‘so 
as not to be,’ ‘cansing her not to be,’—not ‘so that she is.’ According te 
Burton rot pf here denotes ‘conceived result’; but see the note on ware 
SovAevey in ver. 6 below. 
ays Sore with indic. introduces a consequence which follows as a matter 
fact. 


nai ducis éBavardéyre. We have said that the exact interpreta- 
tion of the whole passage turns upon this phrase. It is commonly 
explained as another way of saying ‘You had the Law killed to 
you.’ So Chrys. dxddovOo» jy eimeiv, rod vdpov reAevricavros ob xpiverbe 
porxelas, dvdpl yerduevor érépm. *AAN’ cdc elev ov'rws, GAAG Tas; 'E Oava- 
r&Onre r@ yduo (cf. Euthym.-Zig.). In favour of this is the parallel 
raTnpyntas amd rod vduov rov avdpds in ver. 2, and xarnpynOnper ard rod 
yopov in ver.6. But on the other hand it is strange to speak of the 
game persons at one moment as ‘killed’ and the next as ‘married 
again.’ There is therefore a strong attraction in the explanation of 
Gif., who makes ipeis = not the whole self but the old self, z.¢. the 
old state of the self which was really ‘crucified with Christ’ 
(ch. vi. 6), and the death of which really leaves the man (= the wife 
in the allegory) free to contract a new union, This moral death 
of the Christian to his past also does away with the Law. The 
Law had its hold upon him only through sin; but in discarding 
his sins he discards also the pains and penalties which attached to , 
them. Nothing can touch him further. His old heathen or Jewish 
antecedents have passed away ; he is under obligation only to Christ. 


wai duets. The force of cal here is, ‘You, my readers, as well as the wife 
in the allegory.’ 


$d od ocdpares ro$ Xpioros. The way in which the death of 
the ‘old man’ is brought about is through the identification of the 
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Christian with the Death of Christ. The Christian takes his place, 
as it were, with Christ upon the Cross, and there has his old self 
crucified. The ‘body’ of Christ here meant is the ‘crucified 
body’: the Christian shares in that crucifixion, and so gets rid 
of his sinful past. We are thus taken back to the symbolism of the 
last chapter (vi. 6), to which St. Paul also throws in an allusion 
in r@ éx vexpav éyepbévrs, The two lines of symbolism really run 
parallel to each other and it is easy to connect them. 

6 madatds dvOpwros = The Husband: 

Crucifixion of the wad. v6. = Death of the Husband: 

Resurrection = Re-Marriage: 

Gv, Sovlevew TG Oc@ = xapropopely re Seg. 


ais 7d yevéobar tas ivépm. Lips. takes this not of ‘being married to 
another husband,’ but of ‘joining another ssaster,’ on the ground that there 
is no marriage to the Zaw. This however (1) is unnecessary, because 
marriage to the ‘old man’ carries with it subjection to the Law, so that the 
dissolution of the marriage involves release from the Law by a step which is 
close and inevitable; (2) it is wrong, because of xapropopjoa, which it is 
clearly forced and against the context to refer, as Lips. does, to anything but 
the offspring of marriage. ‘ 


Kaptropopyowpey tT Geg. The natural sequel to the metaphor of 
‘Marriage. The ‘fruit’ which the Christian, wedded to Christ, is 
to bear is of course that of a reformed life. 

5. Ste yap jer ev TH oapxi. This verse develops the idea con- 
tained in xapropopnooper: the new marriage ought to be fruitful, 
because the old one was. «iva €v r7 capxi is the opposite of eivas 
év TG mvevuare: the one is a life which has no higher object than 
the gratification of the senses, the other is a life permeated by the 
Spirit. Although edpé is human nature especially on the side of 
its frailty, it does not follow that there is any dualism in St. Paul’s 
conception or that he regards the body as inherently sinful. 
Indeed this very passage proves the contrary. It implies that it 
is possible to be ‘in the body’ without being ‘in the flesh.’ The 
body, as such, is plastic to influences of either kind: it may be 
worked upon by Sin through the senses, or it may be worked upon 
by the Spirit. In either case the motive-force comes from without. 
The body itself is neutral. See esp. the excellent discussion in 
Gifford, pp. 48-52. 

Ta Wadyjpata Tov dpaptiay: wdénua has the same sort of ambiguity 
as our word ‘passion.’ It means (1) an ‘impression,’ esp. a ‘ pain- 
ful impression’ or suffering ; (2) the reaction which follows upon 
some strong impression of sense (cf. Gal. v. 24). The gen. ras 
\ Gpapti» = ‘connected with sins,’ ‘leading to sins.’ 

va 8a red vdyou. Here St. Paul, as his manner is, ‘throws 
upa 3) eal which points to the coming section of his argu- 
ment. e phrase &d rod »éuev is explained at length in the next 
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aggravating sin. 
~ évqpyeito. The pricks and stings of passion were active in our 
members (cf. x Thess. ii. 13; 2 Thess. ii. 7; 2 Cor. i. 6, iv. 12; 
Gal. v. 6, &c.). 

t@ Bavdtw: dat. commod?, contrasted with xaprod. r@ Ged above. 

6. vuvi 8¢ xarnpyHOnpev dwd tod vopov. ‘But as it is we’ (in our 
peccant part, the old man) ‘were discharged or annulled from the 
Law’ (z.e. we had an end put to our relations with the Law; by 
the death of our old man there was nothing left on which the Law 
could wreak its vengeance; we were ‘struck with atrophy’ in 
respect to it: see on ver. 2). was tueis narnpynOnuer ; rov Kareyopevou 
mapa tis duaptias avOpmmov madaod dmobardyros «al radévtos Chrys. 
We observe how Chrys. here practically comes round to the same 
side as Gif. 


The renderings of sarnpy}Onuer are rather interesting, and show the diffi- 
culty of finding’ an exact equivalent in other languages: ¢vacuwats sumsss 
Tert.; soluté sesmess Codd. Clarom. Sangerm. Vulg. (= ‘we were un- 
bounden’ Wic.; ‘we are loosed’ Rhem.); ‘we are delivered’ Tyn. Cran. 
Genev. AV.; ‘we are discharged’ RV.; mous avons été dégagés Oltr. (Le 
Nouveau Test., Geneva, 1874); sen aber sind wtr fiir das Gesets micht 
mchr da Weizsacker (Das Neue Test., Freiburg i. B- 1882, ed. 2). 

amoGavévres. AV. apparently read dmo@avdvros, for which there is no 
MS. authority, but which seems to be derived by a mistake of Beza following 
Erasmus from a comment of Chrysostom’s (see Tisch. aa@ Joc.). The 
Western text (DEF G, codd. af. Orig.-lat. and most Latins) boldly corrects 
to tov Ga: arov, which would go with rod vopov, and which gives an easier 
construction, though not 2 better sense. After dwodayéyres we must supply 
dveivy, just as in vi. 21 we. had to supply éweivar, 


é G xaterxéye0a. The antecedent of ey ¢ is taken by nearly all 
commentators as equivalent to r@ sym (whether éxeiv@ or rovr@ is 
regarded as masc. or better neutr.). Gif. argues against referring 
it to the ‘old state,’ ‘the old man,’ that this is not sufficiently 
suggested by the context. But wherever ‘death’ is spoken of it is 
primarily this ‘old state,’ or ‘old man’ which dies, so that the use 
of the term aro6avdyres alone seems enough to suggest it. It was 
this old sinful state which brought man under the grip of the Law; 
when the sinful life ceased the Law lost its hold. 

Gore Souvdedew: not ‘so that we serve’ (RV. and most com- 
mentatats), but ‘so as / serve,’ i.e. ‘enabling us to serve.’ The 
stress is thrown back upon «arnpynOnuer,—we were so completely 
discharged as to set us free to serve. 


The true distinction between Sore with infin, and Sore with indic., which is 
got always observed im RV., is well stated by Goodwin, A/oods and Tenses, ed. 
1889, § 584 (with the quotation trom Shilleto, De Fads. Leg. App. in the note}, 
and for N.T. by the late Canon T. S. Evans in the Zxfos. for 1882, i. 3 ff.: 
Gore with indic. states the definite result which as a matter of fact does 
fallow ; &evre with infin. states the contemplated result which in the natural 
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course ought te follow. Gore with indic. lays stress on the effect; Gore with 
infin. on the cause. Thus in 1 Cor. i. 7 Wore torepeicda: = ‘causing of 
inspiring you to feel behindhand’ (see Sp. Comm. ad loc.) ; in Matt. xiii. 33 
syiverar SévSpov, Gore tAOctvy +A weTELva Kal waTacKnvouy = ‘becomes a tree 
big enough for the birds to come,’ &c. It will be seen that the distinetioa 
corresponds to the difference in the general character of the twe moods. 


dv nawdtyrs wvavparos ... wadatérnT ypdpparos. In each case 
the gen. is what is called of ‘apposition’: it denotes that in which 
the newness, or oldness, consists. The essential feature of the new 
state is that it is one of ‘Spirit’; of the old state, that it is regulated 
by ‘written Law.’ The period of the Paraclete has succeeded to 
the period which took its character from the Sinaitic legislation. 
The Christian life turns on an inspiration from above, not on an 
elaborate code of commands and prohibitions. A fuller explanation 
of the cawérns mvevparos is given in ch. viii. 


It is perhaps well to remind the reader who is not careful te check the 
study of the English versions by the Greek that the opposition betwees 
ypdvpa and mvevya is not exactly identical with that which we are in the 
habit of drawing between ‘the letter’ and ‘the spirit’ as the ‘literal’ and 
‘spiritual sense’ of a writing. In this antithesis ypduya is with St. Paul 
always the Law of Moses, as a written code, while mvetya is the operation 
of the Holy Spirit characteristic of Christianity (cf. Rom. ii. 29; 3 Cor. iii. 6). 


LAW AND SIN. 


VII. 7-25. If release from Sin means velease from Law, 
must we then identify Law with Sin? No. Law reveals 
the sinfulness of Sin, and by this very revelation stirs up the 
dormant Sin to action. But this és not because the Law 
itself ts evil—on the contrary it ts good—but that Si may 
be exposed and its guilt aggravated (vv. 7-13). 

This ts what takes place. I have a double self. But my 
better self ts tmpotent to prevent me from doing wrong 
(vv. 14-17). Jt ts equally impotent to make me do vight 
(vv. 18-21). There is thus a constant conflict going on, 
from which, unaided, I can hope for no deliverance. But, 
God be thanked, through Christ deliverance comes! (vv. 
21-25). 

"I spoke 4 moment ago of sinful passions working through Law, 
and of the death to Sin as carrying with it a release from the Law, 
Does it follow that the Law itself is actually a form of Sin? Am 
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intolerable thought! On the contrary it was the Law and nothing 
else through which I learnt the true nature of Sin. For instance, 
Lknew the sinfulness of covetous or illicit desire only by the Law 
saying ‘Thou shalt not covet.’ *® But the lurking Sin within me 
started into activity, and by the help of that express command, 
provoking to that which it prohibited, led me into all kinds of 
conscious and sinful covetousness. For without Law to bring it 
out Sin lies dead—inert and passive. °* And while sin was dead, 
I—my inner self—was alive, in happy unconsciousness, following 
my bent with no pangs of conscience excited by Law. But then 
came this Tenth Commandment; and with its coming Sin awoke 
to life, while I—sad and tragic contrast—died the living death of 
sin, precursor of eternal death. ‘And the commandment which 
was given to point men the way to life, this very commandment 
was found in my case to lead to death. ™ For Sin took advantage 
of it, and by the help of the commandment—at once confronting 
me with the knowledge of right and provoking me to do that 
which was wrong—it betrayed me, so that I fell; and the com- 
mandment was the weapon with which it slew me. ™ The result is 
that the Law, as a whole, is holy, inasmuch as it proceeds from God: 
and each single commandment has the like character of holiness, 
justice, and beneficence. ™Am I then to say that a thing so 
excellent in itself to me proved fatal? Not fora moment. It was 
rather the demon Sin which wrought the mischief. And the reason 
why it was permitted to do so was that it might be shown in 
its true colours, convicted of being the pernicious thing that it is, 
by the fact that it made use of a good instrument, Law, to 
work out upon me the doom of death. For this reason Sin was 
permitted to have its way, in order that through its perverted 
use of the Divine commandment it might be seen in all its utter 
hideousness. 

% The blame cannot attach to the Law. For we all know that 
the Law has its origin from the Spirit of God and derives its 
character from that Spirit, while I, poor mortal, am made of frail 
human flesh and blood, sold like any slave in the market into the 
servitude of Sin. * It is not the Law, and not my own deliberate 
self, which is the cause of the evil; because my actions are exe- 
cuted blindly with no proper concurrence of the will. I purpose one 

wv 
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way, | act another. I hate a thing, but do it. ™ And by this very 
fact that I hate the thing that I do, my conscience bears testimony 
to the Law, and recognizes its excellence. * So that the state of the 
case is this. It is not I, my true self, who put into act what is 
repugnant to me, but Sin which has possession of me. ™ For Iam 
aware that in me as I appear to the outer world—in this ‘ body 
that does me grievous wrong,’ there dwells (in any permanent and 
predominating shape) nothing that is good. The will indeed to do 
good is mine, and I can command it; but the performance I cannot 
command, ™ For the actual thing that I do is not the good that 
I wish to do; but my moral agency appears in the evil that I wish 
to avoid. * But if I thus do what I do not wish to do, then the 
active force in me, the agent that carries out the act, is not my true 
self (which is rather seen in the wish to do right), but the tyrant 
Sin which holds possession of me. “TI find therefore this law— 
ifso it may be called—this stern necessity laid upon me from 
without, that much as I wish to do what is good, the evil lies at my 
door. ™For I am a divided being. In my innermost self, the 
thinking and reasoning part of me, I respond joyfully to the Law 
of God. * But then I see a different Law dominating this bodily 
organism of mine, and making me do its behests. This other Law 
takes the field in arms against the Law of Reason and Conscience, 
and drags me away captive in the fetters of Sin, the Power which 
has such a fatal grip upon my body. ™ Unhappy man that I am— 
torn with a conflict from which there seems to be no issue! This 
body from which proceed so many sinful impulses; this body which 
makes itself the instrument of so many acts of sin; this body 
which is thus dragging me down to death.—How shall I ever get 
free from it? What Deliverer will come and rescue me from its 
oppression ? 

* A Deliverer has come. And I can only thank God, approach- 
ing His Presence in humble gratitude, through Him to whom the 
deliverance is due—Jesus Messiah, our Lord. 

Viithout His intervention—so long as I am left to my own 
_ unaided self—the state that I have been describing may be brieflv 
summarized. In this twofold capacity of mine I serve two masters: 
with my conscience I serve the Law of God; with my bodily 
erganism the Law of Sin. 
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7. So far Sin and Law have been seen in auch close connexion 
that it becomes necessary to define more exactly the relation 
between them. In discussing this the Apostle is led to consider 
the action of both upon the character and the struggle to which 
they give rise in the soul. 


It is evident that Marcion had this section, as Tertullian turns against him 
St. Paul’s refusal to listen to any attack upon the Law, which Marcion 
ascribed to the Demiurge: Abominatur apostolus criminationem legis... 
Quid deo imputas legis quod legi etus apostolus impstare non audet? Atguin 
st accumslat; Lex sancta, et praeceptum eius iustum et bonum. Sé taliter 
wenerater legem creatoris, guomodo tpsum destruat mescto. 


6 vépos Guaptia. It had just been shown (ver. 5) that Sin makes 
use of the Law to effect the destruction of the sinner. Does it 
follow that Sin is to be sdentified with the Law? Do the two so 
overlap each other that the Law itself comes under the description 
of Sin? St. Paul, like every pious Jew, repels this conclusion with 
horror. 

&dAd contradicts emphatically the notion that the Law is Sin. 
On the contrary the Law first told me what Sin was. 

odx éyvwy. It is not quite certain whether this is to be taken 
hypothetically (for ob« dy yyw, dy omitted to give a greater sense 
of actuality, Kiihner, Gr. Gramm. ii. 176 f.) or whether it is simply 
temporal, Lips. Oltr. and others adopt the hypothetical sense 
both here and with ove 7Serv below. Gif. Va. make both ovx 
éyvew and ovx dew plain statement of fact. Mey.-W. Go. take 
ov éyvwy temporally, ove gdev hypothetically. As the context is 
a sort of historical retrospect the simple statement seems most in 
place. 


why re ydp drOuplav. re ydp is best explained as = ‘for also,’ ‘ for indeed’ 
(Gif. Win. § liii. p. 561 E.T.; otherwise Va.). The general proposition is 
proved by a concrete example. 

dyvwv ... dew retain their proper meanings: éyvev, ‘I learnt,’ implies 
more intimate experimental acquaintance; pdew is simple knowledge that 
there was such a thing as lust. 


émOupjoes. The Greek word has a wider sense than our 
‘covet’; it includes every kind of illicit desire. 

8. dpoppiy haBodoa ; ‘ getting a start,’ finding a point dapput, or, 
as we should say, ‘something to take hold of.’ In a military 
sense adopyn = ‘a base of operations’ (Thuc. i. go. 2, &c.). In 
a literary sense dpopyqy AaBeiv = ‘to take a hint,’ ‘adopt a sug- 
gestion’; cf. Eus. Ep. ad Carpianum é« rod movipartos rod mpoeipn- 
pevov avdpos eiAnpas apopyds. And so here in a moral sense: Sin 
exists, but apart from Law it has nothing to work upon, no means 
of producing guilt. Law gives it just the opportunity it wants. 

§ dpapria: see p. 145, sup. 

Sa ris dvrodfjs. The prep. 3d and the position of the word 
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show that it is better taken with xarepydcaro than with agopp. 
haB. évroky is the single commandment; vdpos the code as a 
whole. 

xwpis yép...vexpd. A standing thought which we have had 
before, iv. 15; v. 13: Cf. iii. 20. £ 

9. wv (Gv B; eovv 17). St. Paul uses a vivid figurative 
expression, not of course with the full richness of meaning which 
he sometimes gives to it (i. 17; viii. 13, &c.). He is describing 
the state prior to Law primarily in himself as a child before the 
consciousness of law has taken hold upon him; but he uses this 
experience as typical of that both of individuals and nations before 
they are restrained by express command. The ‘natural man’ 
flourishes; he does freely and without hesitation all that he has 
a mind to do; he puts forth all his vitality, umembarrassed by 
the checks and thwartings of conscience. It is the kind of life 
which is seen at its best in some of the productions of Greek art. 
Greek life had no doubt its deeper and more serious side; but 
this comes. out more in its poetry and philosophy: the frieze of 
the Parthenon is the consummate expression of a life that does 
not look beyond the morrow and has no inward perplexities to 
trouble its enjoyment of to-day. See the general discussion below. 

évélqoev: ‘sprang into life’ (T. K. Abbott). Sin at first is 
there, but dormant ; not until it has the help of the Law does it 
become an active power of mischief. 

ll. é&mndrycé pe. The language is suggested by the descrip- 
tion of the Fall (Gen. iii. 13 LXX; cf. 2 Cor. xi. 3; 1 Tim. ii 
14). Sin here takes the place of the Tempter there. In both 
cases the ‘commandment ’—acknowledged only to be broken— 
is the instrument which is made use of to bring about the disas- 
trous and fatal end. 

12. & péev vépos. The per expects a following de. St. Paul had 
probably intended to write 4 6¢€ duapria carypyacato év éuoi Tov 
@dvarov, or something of the kind; but he digresses to explain how 
a good Law can have evil consequences, and so he fails to com- 
plete the sentence on the same plan on which he had begun it. On 
St. Paul’s view of the nature and functions of the Law see below. 


It is hardly safe to argue with Zahn (Gesch. d. K. ii. 517) from the lan- 
guage of Tertullian (given above on ver. 7) that that writer had before him 
a corrupt Marcionitic text—not, Zahn thinks, actually due to Marcion, but - 
corrupted since his time—# évroA1 avrod Siwaia for 4 évr, dyia Kat Sueaia, 
It is more probable that Tert. is reproducing his text rather freely: in De 
Pudic. 6 he leaves out wat Sinaia, lex quidem sancta est et pracceptuse 
sasctems et optimum (the use of superlative for positive is fairly common in 
Latin versions and wniters). 


18, Why was this strange perversion of so excellent a thing as 
the Law permitted? This very perversion served to aggravate the 
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horror of Sin: not content with the evil which it is in itself it 
must needs turn to evil that which was at once Divine in its origin 
and beneficent in its purpose. To say this was to pronounce its 
condemnation : it was like giving it full scope, so that the whole 
world might see (¢avj) of what extremities (xaé’ iwepBoryv) Sin 
was capable. 

14. The section which follows explains more fully by a psycho- 
logical analysis ow it is that the Law is broken and that Sin 
works such havoc. There is a germ of good in human nature, 
a genuine desire to do what is right, but this is overborne by the 
force of temptation acting through the bodily appetites and 


passions. 
nveuparixég. The Law is ‘spiritual,’ as the Manna and the 


Water from the Rock were ‘spiritual’ (x Cor. x. 3, 4) in the sense 
of being ‘Spirit-caused’ or ‘ Spirit-given,’ but with the further 
connotation that the character of the Law is such as corresponds 
to its origin. 

adpxives (capaxds ¢LP ai.) denotes simply the material of 
which human nature is composed, ‘made of flesh and blood’ 
(1 Cor. iii. 1; 2 Cor. iii. 3), and as such exposed to all the tempta- 
tions which act through the body. 


There has been considerable controversy as to the bearing of the antithesis 
in St. Paul between the odpf and mvedya, It has been maintained that this 
antithesis amounts to dualism, that St. Paul regards the odpf as inherently | 
evil and the cause of evil, and that this dualistic conception is Greek or 
Hellenistic and not Jewish in its origin. So, but with differences among 
themselves, Holsten (1855, 1868), Rich. Schmidt (1870), Liidemann (1872), 
and to some extent Pfleiderer (1873). [In the second edition of his Paukn- 
ismus (1890), Pfleiderer refers so much of St. Paul’s teaching on this head 
as seems to go beyond the O.T. not to Hellenism, but to the later Jewish 
doctrine of the Fall, much as it has been expounded above, p, 136 ff. In this 
we need not greatly differ from him.] The most elaborate reply was that of 
H. H. Wendt, Die Begriffe Fleisch wed Geist (Gotha, 1878), which was 
made the basis of an excellent treatise in English by Dr. W. P. Dickson, 
St. Paul’s Use of the Terms Flesh and Spirit, Glasgow, 1883. Reference 
may also be made to the well-considered statement of Dr. Gifford (Romans, 

p. 48-52). The controversy may now be regarded as practically closed, 
ts result is summed up by Lipsius in these decisive words: ‘The Pauline 
anthropology rests entirely on an Old Testament base; the elements in it 
which are supposed to be derived from Hellenistic dualism must simply be 
denied (sind einfach su bestreites),’ ‘The points peculiar to St. Paul, 
according to Lipsius, are the sharper contrast between the Divine avedya and 
the human v7, and the reading of a more ethical sense into odpf, which 
was originally physical, so that in Gal. v. 19 ff., Rom. viii. 4 ff the capt 
becomes a principle directly at war with the mvetua. In the present passage 
(Rom. vii. 14-25) the opposing principle is duapria, and the adp¢ is only the 
material medium (Swbstrat) of sensual impulses and desires. We may add 
that this is St. Paul’s essential view, of which all else is but the variant 
Oak wave ci perficto, per petro, ‘to into effect,’ ‘ put int 
. karepydfopar = , perpetyo, ‘to carry into effect,’ ‘ put into execu« 
thon’: wpdocw = ags, to act a3 a moral and responsible being: wad = facia, 
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to produce a certain result without reference to its moral character, and 
simply as it might be produced by inarimate mechanism (sce also the notes 
on ch. i. 32: ii. 9). Of course the specific sense may not be always marked 
by the context, but here it is well borne out throughout. For a fuller 
account of the distinction see Schmidt, Lat. «. Gr. Synonymik, p. 294 ff. 

ot ywdonw appears to describe the harmonious and conscious working of 
will and motive, the former deliberately accepting and carrying out the 
promptings of the latter. The man acts, so to speak, blindly: he is not 
a fully conscious agent: a force which he cannot resist takes the decision out 
of his hands. 

8 @éA\w. The exact distinction between @éAw and BovAoya has been much 
disputed, and is difficult to mark. On the whole it seems that, especially in 
N. T. usage, BovAopa lays the greater stress on the idea of purpose, deliberae 
tion, 0¢<Aw on the more emotional aspect of will: in this context it is 
evidently something short of the final act of volition, and practically = ‘ wish,’ 
‘desire.’ See especially the full and excellent note in Grm.-Thay. 


17. vuvi 8é: ‘as it is,’ ‘as the case really lies’; the contrast is 
logical, not temporal. 

4 oixodca év dpot dpapria. [Read dvoxotce with &B, Method. 
(ap. Phot. cod., non autem ap. Epiph.)|] This indwelling Sin cor- 
responds to the indwelling Spirit of the next chapter: a further 
proof that the Power which exerts so baneful an influence is 
not merely an attribute of the man himself but has an objective 
existence, 

18. év épot, rodr éorw, wr.A. The part of the man in which 
Sin thus establishes itself is not his higher self, his conscience, but 
his lower self, the ‘ flesh,’ which, if not itself evil, is too easily made 
the instrument of evil. 

wapdxertai por: ‘lies to my hand,’ ‘within my reach.’ 


ob RABC 47 67* al., Edd.: oby etipicnw DEFGKLP &c. 
20. 8 od 6€Aw BCDEFG al., WH. RV.: § od GiAm dyes RAKLP 

&c., Tisch. WH. marg. 

Zl. eipionw dpa rév vénov: ‘I find then this rule,’ ‘this con- 
straining principle,’ hardly ‘this constantly recurring experience,’ 
which would be too modern. The »éuos here mentioned is akin 
to the érepov réyor of ver. 23. It is not merely the observed fact 
that the will to do good is forestalled by evil, but the coercion of 
the will that is thus exercised. Lips, seems to be nearest to the 
mark, das Gesetz d. h. die object's mir auferlegte Nothwendigkett. 

Many commentators, from Chrysostom onwards, have tried to 
make réy »éuov = the Mosaic Law: but either (i) they read into the 
passage more than the context will allow; or (ii) they give to the 
sentence a construction which is linguistically intolerable. The 
best attempt in this direction is prob. that of Va. who translates, 
‘T find then with regard to the Law, that to me who would fain 
do that which is good, to me (I say) that which is evil is present.’ 
He supposes a double break in the construction: (1) rdv vdyos 
put as if the sentence had been intended to run ‘I find then the 
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Law—when I wish to do good—powerless to help me’; and (s) 
éwoi repeated for the sake of clearness. It is apparently in 
a similar sense that Dr. T. K. Abbott proposes as an alternative 
refidering (the first being as above), ‘With respect to the law, 
I find, &c. But the anacoluthon after roy »éuov seems too great 
even for dictation to an amanuensis. Other expedients like those 
of Mey. (not Mey.-W.) Fri. Ew. are still more impossible. See 
esp. Gif. Additional Note, p. 145. 

22. guvSopar tH) vépey rod Geog: what it approves, I gladly and 
cordially approve. 

kata tov éow dvOpwwor. St. Paul, as we have seen (on vi. 6), 
makes great use of this phrase dyépwmos, which goes back as far as 
Plato. Now he contrasts the ‘old’ with the ‘new man’ (or, as 
we should say, the ‘old’ with the ‘new se/f’) ; now he contrasts 
the ‘outer man,’ or the body (6 éw dvdpanos 2 Cor. iv. 16), with the 
‘inner man,’ the conscience or reason (2 Cor. iv. 16; Eph. iii. 16), 

23. drepov vénov: ‘a different law’ (for the distinction between 
érepos, ‘ different,’ and anos, ‘ another,’ ‘a second,’ see the commen- 
tators on Gal. i. 6, 7). 

There are two Imperatives (»éuos) within the man: one, that of 
conscience ; the other, that proceeding from the action of Sin 
upon the body. One of these Imperatives is the moral law, ‘Thou 
shalt’ and ‘Thou shalt not’; the other is the violent impulse of 
passion. 

1 von tod vods pow. For vois see oni. 28: it is the rational 
part. of conscience, the faculty which decides between right and 
wrong: strictly speaking it belongs to the region of morals rather 
than to that of intercourse with God, or religion; but it may be 
associated with and brought under the influence of the mveipa 
(Eph. iv. 23 dvaveotoOat r@ mvevpars rov vods: cf. Rom. xii. 2), just as 
on the other hand it may be corrupted by the flesh (Rom. i. 28). 

24. tadainwpos ¢yo dvOpwres. A heart-rending cry, from the 
depths of despair. It is difficult to think of this as exactly St. Paul’s 
own experience: as a Christian he seems above it, as a Pharisee 
below it—self-satisfaction was too ingrained in the Pharisaic temper, 
the performance of Pharisaic righteousness was too well within the 
compass of an average will, But St. Paul was not an ordinary 
Pharisee. He dealt too honestly with himself, so that sooner or 
later the self-satisfaction natural to the Pharisee must give way: 
and his experience as a Christian would throw back a lurid light on 
those old days ‘of which he was now ashamed.’ So that, what with 
his knowledge of himself, and what with his sympathetic penetration 
into the hearts of others, he had doubtless materials enough for the 
picture which he has drawn here with such extraordinary power. 
He has sat for his own likeness; but there are ideal traits im the 
picture as well. 
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éx 108 odparos rod Gaydrov rosrov. In construction rovrov might 
go with odparos (‘from this body of death’): but it is far better to 
take it in the more natural connexion with avdrov ; ‘the body of 
this death’ which already has me in its clutches. Sin and death 
are inseparable : as the body involves me in sin it also involves me 
in mortality; physical death to be followed by eternal, the death of 
the body by the death of the soul. 

25. dpa ody «.7.d. A terse compressed summary of the previous 
paragraph, wv. 7-24, describing in two strokes the state of things 
prior to the intervention of Christ. The expression is that which 
comes from deep feeling. The particular phrases hardly seem to 
need further explanation. 

etxapiorS TH eg. The true reading is probably xagpus rG @eg. The 

evidence stands thus. 

Xaps TH Sep B, Sah., Orig. semel Hieron. semsel, 

xapis 8 r@ cw N* C? (de C* mon liguet) msusssc. alig., Boh. Arm., Cyr.- 
Alex. Jo.-Damase. 

$ xdpis rod @cod DE 38, de Vulg., Orig.-lat. d¢s Hieron. semel Ambrstr. 

§ xdpis rot Kupiov FG, fg, cf. Iren.-lat. 

ebxapioT® 7G OCG N*AKLP &c., Syrr. Goth., Orig. ds Chrys. 
Theodrt. al. [evxapic7® Oc@ Method. af. Epiph. ced., sed xaps 7E 
Gch vel xaps 5¢ Te Oey Epiph. edd. pr.; wid. Bonwetsch, M/ethodiss 
vos Olympus, i. 204.} 

It is easy to see how the reading of B would explain all the rest. The 


reading of the mass of MSS. would be derived from it (not at once but by 
successive steps) by the doubling of two pairs of letters, 


ToyToy[ ey |xapic[ Tw |rmdew. 
The descent of the other readings may be best represented by a table. 


yapic TH Ged 
| 


a Tae 1 CCR eyyapicT@ 1G Ge@ 
yaprc be rep Dew  yAapic roy Geoy (CY) 


& yApic voy Kypioy (iy) 


The other possibility would be that edyaporS 7G GeS had got reduced te 
xaps 7@ We@ by successive dropping of letters. But this must have taken 
place very early. It is also conceivable that ydpis 5¢ preceded xdges only. 


The Inward Confiict. 


Two subjects for discussion are raised, or are commonly treated 
as if they were raised, by this section. (1) Is the experience 
described that of the regenerate or unregenerate man? (2) Is it, 
or is it not, the experience of St. Paul himself? 

r (a). Origen and the mass of Greek Fathers held that the 
passage refers to the unregenerate man. (i) Appeal is made te 
such expressions as werpassevos ind viv dpapriay ver, 14, carepydCoua 
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[rd xaxdy} VV. 19, 20, radaimwpos éyd dvOpwmos ver. 24. It is argued 
that language like this is nowhere found of the regenerate state. 
(ii) When other expressions are adduced which seem to make for 
thé opposite conclusion, it is urged that parallels to them may be 
quoted from Pagan literature, ¢.g. the vzdeo meliora of Ovid and 
many other like sayings in Euripides, Xenophon, Seneca, Epictetus 
(see Dr. T. K. Abbott on ver. 15 of this chapter). (iii) The use of 
the present tense is explained as dramatic. The Apostle throws 
himself back into the time which he is describing. 

(8) Another group of writers, Methodius (ob. 310 a.p.), Augustine 
and the Latin Fathers generally, the Reformers especially op. the 
Calvinistic side, refer the passage rather to the regenercee() An 
opposite set of expressions is quoted, puod [7d Kandy] ver. YB, eho 
mosey +d naddy Ver. 21, cvvnSouas TH vopw Ver. 22. It is said that these 
are inconsistent with the dmn\dorpimpevoe kai éyOpoi of Col. i. a1 and 
with descriptions like that of Rom. viii. 7, 8. (ii) Stress is laid on 
the present tenses: and in proof that these imply a present experi- 
ence, reference is made to passages like 1 Cor. ix. 27 imwmulo pov 
Td gaya Kai Sovlaywy@. That even the regenerate may have this 
mixed experience is thought to be proved, e.g. by Cy 77: 

Clearly there is a double strain of language. The state of things 
described is certainly a conflict in which opposite forces are struggling 
for the mastery. 

Whether such a state belongs to the regenerate or the unre- 
generate man seems to push us back upon the further question, 
What we mean by ‘regenerate.’ The word is used in a higher and 
a lower sense. In the lower sense it is applied to all baptized 
Christians. In that sense there can be little doubt that the 
experience described may fairly come within it. 

But on the other hand, the higher stages of the spiritual life seem 
to be really excluded. The sigh of relief in ver. 25 marks a dividing 
line between a period of conflict and a period where conflict is 
practically ended. This shows that the present tenses are in any 
case not to be taken too literally. Three steps appear to be 
distinguished, (i) the life of unconscious morality (ver. 9), happy, 
but only from ‘ignorance and thoughtlessness; (ii) then the sharp 
collision between law and the sinful appetites waking to activity ; 
(iii) the end which is at last put to the stress and strain of this 
collision by the intervention of Christ and of the Spirit of Christ, of 
which more will be said in the next chapter. The state there 
described is that of the truly and fully regenerate; the prolonged 
struggle which precedes seems to be more rightly defined as infer 
regenerandum (Gif. after Dean Jackson). 

Or perhaps we should do better still to refuse to introduce se 
technical a term as ‘regeneration’ into a context from which it is 
wholly absent. St. Paul, it is true, regarded Christianity as operating 
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a change in man. But here, whether the moment described is 
before or after the embracing of Christianity, in any case abstraction 
is made of all that is Christian. Law and the soul are brought face 
to face with each other, and there is nothing between them. Not 
until we come to ver. 26 is there a single expression used which 
belongs to Christianity. And the use cf it marks that the conflict 
is ended, 

(2) As to the further question whether St. Paul is speaking of 
himself or of ‘some other man’ we observe that the crisis which is 
described here is not at least the same as that which is commonly 
known as his ‘ Conversion.’ Here the crisis is moral; there it was 
in the first instance intellectual, turning upon the acceptance of 
the proposition that Jesus was truly the Messiah. The decisive 
point in the conflict may be indeed the appropriation of Christ 
through His Spirit, but it is at least not an intellectual conviction, 
such as might exist along with a severe moral struggle. On the 


_ other hand, the whole description is so vivid and so sinceré, 80 __ 
evidently-wrung from the anguish of direct personal experience, _ 

“Staph Of any one stage in the Apostle’s car iti 

‘Structive picture drawn by him in bold lines from elements sup- 


led to hl elf-introspection. e may well believe that the 
Tegretful reminiscence of bright unconscious innocence goes back 
to the days of his own childhood before he had begun to feel the 
conviction of Sin. The incubus of the Law he had felt most 
keenly when he was a ‘Pharisee of the Pharisees.’ Without 
putiing an exact date to the struggle which follows we shall prob- 
ably not be wrong in referring the main features of it especially to 
the period before his Conversion. It was then that the powerless- 
ness of the Law to do anything but aggravate sin was brought 
home to him. And all his experience, at whatever date, of the 
struggle of the natural man with temptation is here gathered 
together and concentrated in a single portraiture. It would 
obviously be a mistake to apply a generalized experience like 
this too rigidly. The process described comes to different men 
at different times and in different degrees; to one early, to an- 
other later; in one man it would lead up to Christianity, in 
another it might follow it; in one it would be quick and sudden, 
in another the slow growth of years. We cannot lay down any 
_ tule. In any case it is the mark of a genuine faith to be able to 
say with the Apostle, ‘Thanks be to God through Jesus Christ 
our Lord.’ It is just in his manner to sum up thus in a sen- 
tence what he is about to expand into a chapter. The break 
ore at a very suitable place: ch. viii is the true conclusion te 
Vii. 
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St. Paul’s View of the Law. 


“It was in his view of the Mosaic Law that St. Paul must have 
seemed most revolutionary to his countrymen. And yet it would 
be a mistake to suppose that he ever lost that reverence for the 
Law as a Divine institution in which every Jew was born and bred 
and to which he himself was still more completely committed by 
his early education as a Pharisee (Gal. i. 14; Phil. iii. 5). This 
old feeling of his comes out in emotional passages like Rom. ix. 4 
(cf. iii. 2; ii. 25, &c.). And even where, as in the section before 
us, he is bringing out most forcibly the ineffectiveness of the Law 
to restrain human passion the Apostle still lays down expressly 
that the Law itself is ‘ holy and righteous and good’; and a little 
lower downi (ver. 14) he gives it the epithet ‘ spiritual,’ which is 
equivalent to ascribing to it a direct Divine origin. 

It was only because of his intense sincerity and honesty in 
facing facts that St. Paul ever brought himself to give up his 
belief in the sufficiency of the Law; and there is no greater proof 
of his power and penetration of mind than the way in which, 
when once his thoughts were turned into this channel, he followed 
out the whole subject into its inmost recesses. We can hardly 
doubt that his criticism of the Law as a principle of religion dates 
back to a time before his definite conversion to Christianity. The 
process described in this chapter clearly belongs to a period when 
the Law of Moses was the one authority which the Apostle re- 
cognized. It represents just the kind of difficulties and struggles 
which would be endured long before they led to a complete shift- 
ing of belief, and which would only lead to it then because a new 
and a better solution had been found. The apparent suddenness 
of St. Paul’s conversion was due to the tenacity with which he 
held on to his Jewish faith and his reluctance to yield to con- 
clusions which were merely negative. It was not tll a whole 
group of positive convictions grew up within him and showed their 
power of supplying the vacant place that the Apostle withdrew his 
allegiance, and when he had done so came by degrees to see 
the true place of the Law in the Divine economy. 

From the time that he came to write the Epistle to the Romans 
the process is mapped out before us pretty clearly. 

The doubts began, as we have seen, in psychological experience. 
With the best will in the world St. Paul had found that really te 
keep the Law was a matter of infinite cifficulty. However much 
it drew him one way there were counter influences which drew 
him another. And these counter influences proved the stronger 
of the two. The Law itself was cold, inert, passive. It pointed 
severely to the path of right and duty, but there its function 
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ended; it gave no help towards the performance of that which it 
required. Nay, by a certain strange perversity in human nature, 
it seemed actually to provoke to disobedience. The very fact 
that a thing was forbidden seemed to make its attractions all the 
greater (Rom. vii. 8). And so the last state was worse than the 
first. ‘The one sentence in which St. Paul sums up his experience 
of Law is dia vépou émiyvwors dpaprias (Rom. iii. 20). Its effect 
therefore was only to increase the condemnation : it multiplied sin 
(Rom. v. 20); it worked wrath (Rom. iv. 15); it brought man- 
kind under a curse (Gal. iii. 10). 

And this was equally true of the individual and of the race ; the 
better and fuller the law the more glaring was the contrast to the 
practice of those who lived under it. The Jews were at the head 
of all mankind in their privileges, but morally they were not much 
better than the Gentiles. In the course of his travels St. Paul was 
led to visit a number of the scattered colonies of Jews, and when 
he compares them with the Gentiles he can only turn upon them 
a biting irony (Rom. ii. 17-29). 

The truth must be acknowledged; as a system, Law of what- 
ever kind had failed. The breakdown of the Jewish Law was 
most complete just because that law was the best. It stood out 
in history as a monument, revealing the right and condemning 
the wrong, heaping up the pile of human guilt, and nothing 
more. On a large scale for the race, as on a small scale for the 
individual, the same verdict held, &a vépov émiyrwots duaprias. 

Clearly the fault of all this was not with the Law. The fault 
lay in the miserable weakness of human nature (Rom. viii. 3). 
The Law, as a code of commandments, did all that it was intended 
to do. But it needed to be supplemented. And it was just this 
supplementing which Christianity brought, and by bringing it set 
the Law in its true light and in its right place in the evolution of 
the Divine plan. St. Paul sees spread before him the whole ex- 
panse of history. The dividing line across it is the Coming of 
the Messiah. All previous to that is a period of Law—first of 
imperfect law, such law as was supplied by natural religion and 
conscience ; and then of relatively perfect law, the law given by 
God from Sinai. It was not to be supposed that this gift of law 
increased the sum of human happiness. Rather the contrary. 
In the infancy of the world, as in the infancy of the individual, 
there was a blithe unconsciousness of right and wrong ; impulse 
was followed wherever it led; the primrose path of enjoyment 
had no dark shadow cast over it. Law was this dark shadow. 
In proportion as it became stricter, it deepened the gloom. If 
law had been kept, or where law was kept, it brought with it 
a new kind of happiness; but to a serious spirit like St. Paul’s 
it seemed as if the law was never kept—never satisfactorily 
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kept—at all. There was a Rabbinical commonplace, a stern 
rule of self-judgement, which was fatal to peace of mind: ‘ Who- 
soever shall Keep the whole law and yet stumble in one point, 
he is become guilty of all’ (Jas. ii. 10; ef. Gal. iii, 16; Rom. 
x. 5). Any true happiness therefore, any true relief, ,must be 
sought elsewhere. And it was this happiness and relief which 
St. Paul sought and found in Christ. The last verse of ch. vii 
marks the point at which the great burden which lay upon the 
conscience rolls away; and the next chapter begins with an 
uplifting of the heart in recovered peace and serenity; ‘There is 
therefore now no condemnation to them that are in Christ Jesus.’ 

Taken thus in connexion with that new order of things into 
which it was to pass and empty itself, the old order of Law had at 
last its difficulties cleared away. It remained as a stage of 
salutary and necessary discipline. All God’s ways are not bright 
upon the surface. But the very clouds which He draws over the 
heavens will break in blessings; and break just at that moment 
when their darkness is felt to be most oppressive. St. Paul him- 
self saw the gloomy period of law through to its end (rédos yap 
wépov Xpiords cis Sixascoovvny mavtl rH miorevovre Rom. x. 4); and 
his own pages reflect, better than any other, the new hopes and 
energies by which it was succeeded. 


LIFE IN THE SPIRIT. 
THE FRUITS OF THE INCARNATION. 


VIII. 1-4. The result of Christ's interposition ts to 
dethrone Sin from its tyranny in the human heart, and to 
instal in its stead the Spirit of Christ. Thus what the 
Law of Moses tried to do but failed, the Incarnation has 
accomplished. 


1This being so, no verdict of ‘Guilty’ goes forth any longer 
against the Christian. He lives in closest union with Christ. 
*The Spirit of Christ, the medium of that union, with all its life- 
giving energies, enters and issues its laws from his heart, dis- 
possessing the old usurper Sin, putting an end to its authority and 
to the fatal results which it brought with it. *For where the old 
system failed, the new system has succeeded. The Law of Moses 
could not get rid of Sin. The weak place in its action was that 
our poor human nature was constantly tempted and fell. But now 
God Himself has interposed by sending the Son of His love to 
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take upon Him that same human nature with all its attributes 
except sin: im that nature He died to free us from sin: and this 
Death of His carried with it a verdict of condemnation against Sin 
and of acquittal for its victims; ‘so that from henceforth what the 
Law lays down as right might be fulfilled by us who regulate our 
lives not according to the appetites and passions of sense, but at 
the dictates of the Spirit. 


1 f This chapter is, as we have seen, an expansion of ydpus rg 
Ged ba “Inood Xpiorov rod Kupiov yey in the last verse of ch. vii. It 
describes the innermost circle of the Christian Life from its begin- 
ning to its end—that life of which the Apostle speaks elsewhere 
(Col. iii. 3) as ‘hid with Christ in God.’ It works gradually up 
through the calm exposition and pastoral entreaty of vv. 1-17 to 
the more impassioned outlook and deeper introspection of vv. £8—30, 
and thence to the magnificent climax of wv. 31-39. 


There is evidence that Marcion retained vv. 1-11 of this chapter, probably 
with no very noticeable variation from the text which has come down to us 
ve do not know which af the two competing readings he had in ver. 10). 

ertullian leaps from viii. 11 to x. 2, implying that much was cut out, bat 
we cannot determine how much. 


1. xardxpipa. One of the formulae of Justification: cardxpesss 
and xardxpima are correlative to dicaiwoss, Sixaiopa; both sets of 
phrases being properly forensic. Here, however, the phrase rote 
év X. "1. which follows shows that the initial stage in the Christian 
career, which is in the strictest sense the stage of Justification, has 
been left behind and the further stage of union with Christ has 
succeeded to it. In this stage too there is the same freedom from 
condemnation, secured by a process which is explained more fully 
in ver. 3 (cf. vi. 7-10). The xardxpiois which used to fall upon the 
sinner now falls upon his oppressor Sin. 

py xatd odpxa mepiwarotcw, d\Ad xard wvefya. An interpolation 
introduced (from ver. 4) at two steps: the first clause ua xard cdpxa wepiwa- 
rovoy in A D? 137, fm Vulg. Pesh. Goth. Arm., Bas. Chrys.: the second 

clause dAAd «ard mvedya in the mass of later authorities N° DDE KLP &e.; 

the older uncials with the Egyptian and Ethiopic Versions, the Latin Version 

of Origen and perhaps Origen himself with a fourth-century dialogue attri- 
buted to him, Athanasius and others omit both. 
2. 6 vépog rod Mvedparos = the authority exercised by the Spirit. 
We have had the same somewhat free use of véyos in the last 
chapter, esp. in ver. 23 6 vdpos Tov vods, 6 vouos rhs duaprias: it is no 
longer a ‘code’ but an authority producing regulated action such 
as would be produced by a code. 

tov Nvedpatos Tihs fwns. The gen. expresses the ‘ effect wrought’ 
{Gif.), but it also expresses more: the Spirit brings life because it 
essentially ds life. 
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dv Xpirte "Incod goes with jrevOdpwoe: the authority of the Spirit 
operating through the union with Christ, freed me, &c. For the 
phrase itself see on ch. vi. 11 


WcvOipwok pa. A small group of important authorities (# BF G, 
m Pesh., Tert. 1/2 wel potisss 2/2 Chrys. codd.) has }revOépwoly oe. The 
combination of & B with Latin and Syriac authorities shows that this reading 
must be extremely early, going back to the time before the Western text 
diverged from the main body. Still it can hardly be right, as the second 
person is nowhere suggested in the context, and it is more probable that ce 
is only a mechanical repetition of the last syllable of #Aev@dpue (ce). 
Dr. Hort suggests the omission of both pronouns (#yas also being found), 
and although the evidence for this is confined to some MSS. of Arm. (to 
which Dr. Hort would add ‘perhaps’ the commentary of Origen as repre- 
sented by Rufinus, but this is not certain), it was a very general tendency 
among scribes to supply an object to verbs originally without one. We do 
not expect a return to first pers. sing. after rots év X.’I., and the scanty 
evidence for omission may be to some extent paralleled, e.g. by that for the 
omission of evpnxéva: in iv. 1, for ef ye in v. 6, or for yap TH Oe@ in vii. 25. 
Bat we should hardly be justified in doing more than placing we in brackets, 


Grd rod vépou tis dpaptiag nal rod Oavdrov = the authority 
exercised by Sin and ending in Death: see on vii. 23, and on 
6 vou. T. mvevp. above. 

3. 73 ydp d8uvatov rod vdpow. Two questions arise as to these 
words. (1) What is their construction? The common view, 
adopted also by Gif. (who compares Eur. 7yoad. 489), is that they 
form a sort of nom. absolute in apposition to the sentence. Gif. 
translates, ‘the impotence (see below) of the Law being this that,’ 
&c. It seems, however, somewhat better to regard the words in 
apposition not as nom. but as accus. 


A most accomplished scholar, the late Mr. James Riddell, in his ‘ Digest 
of Platonic Idioms’ (Zhe Apology of Plate, Oxford, 1877, p. 122), lays down 
two propositions about constructions like this: ‘ (i) These Noun-Phrases and 
Neuter-Pronouns are Accessatives. The prevalence of the Neuter Gender 
makes this difficult to prove; but such instances as are decisive afford an 
analogy for the rest: Theaet. 153 C éwi rovros rov xodopava, dvayxatu 
wpocBiBdfow #.7.r. Cf. Soph. O. 7. 603 «al trav Edeyyow .. . wevOou, and 
the Adverbs dpxjy, dxpiy, riv mp&ryy, &e. (ii) They represent, by Appo- 
sition or Substitution, the sentence stself. To say, that they are Cognate 
Accusatives, or in Apposition with the (unexpressed) Cognate Accus., would 
be inadequate to the facts. For (1) in most of the instances the sense points 
out that the Noun-Phrase or Pronoun stands over against the sentence, or 

rtion of a sentence, as a whole; (2) in many of them, not the internal 
Sea but merely the rhetorical or logical form of the sentence is in view. It 
might be said that they are Predicates, while the sentence itself is the 
Subject.’ poe follow, but that from 7heast. given above is as clear 
asany.] This seems to criticize by anticipation the view of Va., who regards 
70 Gévv. as accus. but practically explains it as in apposition to a cognate 
accus. which is not expressed: ‘The impossible thing of the Law... God 
[effected ; that is He] condemned sin in the fiesh.’ It is true that an apt 
parallel is quoted from 2 Cor, vi. 13 rijy Be abriy dyrimabiay mrarivénre 
wai tyets: but this would seem to come under the same role. The argument 
that if 7d dddv. had been accus. it would probably hve stood at the end of 
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the sentence, like rv Aoyuev Aatpeiay buoy in Rom. xii. 1, appears to be 
refuted by Tov Kod opava in Theaet. above. Win. Gr. § xxxii. 7, p. 290 E. T. 
while recognizing the accus. use (§ lix. 9, p. 669 E. T.), seems to prefer to 
take 7d ddvv. as mom. So too Mey. Lips. &c. 
(2) Is ré ddvv. active or passive? Gif., after Fri. (cf. also Win. 
ut sup.) contends for the former, on the ground that if adv». were 
passive it should be followed by r@ vdum not rod »éyov. Tertullian 
(De Res. Carn. 46) gives the phrase an active sense and retains the 
gen., guod tsvalidum erat legis. Buton the other hand if not Origen 
himself, at least Rufinus the translator of Origen has a passive 
rendering, and treats rov véuov as practically equivalent to ré vépe: 
quod impossibile erat legi*. Yet Rufinus himself clearly uses 
impossibilis in an active sense in his comment; and the Greek of 
Origen, as given in Cramer’s Catena, p. 125, appears to make ré 
aduv, active: domep yap 1 apery idiq pices icxupd, ovrw kai 9 Kaxia kal 
Ta aw’ avtas doevn kal ddvvata .. . Tov Tovwvrov vdéyou n pias advvards 
éor, Similarly Cyr.-Alex. (who finds fault with the structure of the 
sentence): 1d advvaroy, rouréors rb doevoty. Wulg. and Cod. Clarom. 
are slightly more literal: guod impossibile erat legis. The gen. might 
mean that there was a spot within the range or domain of Law 
marked ‘impossible,’ a portion of the field which it could not 
control. On the whole the passive sense appears to us to be more 
in accordance with the Biblical use of dvr. and also to give a some- 
what easier construction: if ro dduv. is active it is not quite a simple 
case of apposition to the sentence, but must be explained as a sort 
of nom. absolute (‘The impotence of the Law being this that,’ &c., 
Gif.), which seems rather strained. But it must be confessed that 
the balance of ancient authority is strongly in favour of this way of 
taking the words, and that on a point—the natural interpretation of 
language—where ancient authority is especially valuable. 


An induction from the use of LXX and N.T. would seem to show that 
aSivaros masc. and fem. was always active (so twice in N. T., twenty-two 
times [3 vv. ll.] in LXX, Wisd. xvii. 14 ri d8uvaroy dvtas wi«ra Kat é 
dévvarov qdov pvxay émehPovoav, being alone somewhat ambiguous and 
peculiar), while ddvv. neut. was always passive (so five times in LXX, seven 
in N.T.). It is true that the exact phrase 7d dduvvaroy does not occur, but 
in Luke xviii. 27 we have rd ddvvara napa dvOpdras Suvarad come wapd TH Beg. 
éy @: not ‘because’ (Fri. Win. Mey. Alf.), but ‘in which’ or 
‘wherein,’ defining the point in which the impossibility (inability) 
of the Law consisted. For noOéves dd ris capxds comp, Vil. 22; 33. 
The Law points the way to what is right, but frail humanity is 
tempted and falls, and so the Law’s good counsels come to nothing. 

tov autod uidy. The emphatic ¢avrod brings out the community 
of nature between the Father and the Son: cf. rod idiow viow ver. 33, 
red wlet vHs adydays avrod Col. i, 13. 


© The text is not ‘ree from suspicion. 
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év dpouipars wapeds dpaprias: the flesh of Christ is ‘like’ ours 
inasmuch ag it is flesh; ‘like,’ and only ‘like,’ because it is not 
sinful: ostendit nos quidem habere carnem peccatt, Filium vero Dei 
Similitudinem habuisse carnis peccatt, non carnem peccatt (Orig.-lat.). 

Pfleiderer and Holsten contend that even the flesh of Christ was 
‘sinful flesh,’ z.¢. capable of sinning ; but they are decisively refuted 
by Gif. p. 165. Neither the Greek nor the argument requires that 
the flesh of Christ shall be regarded as sinful flesh, though it is 
ied Flesh—His Incarnation—which brought, Him into contact 
with Sin. 


kai wepi duaptias. This phrase is constantly used in the O.T. 


for the ‘sin-offering’; so ‘more than fifty times in the Book of 
Leviticus alone’ (Va.); and it is taken in this sense here by Orig.- 
lat. Quod hostia pro peccato factus est Christus, ef oblatus sit pro 
purgatione peccatorum, omnes Scripturae lestantur ... Per hance ergo 
hostiam carnts suae, guae dicitur pro peccato, damnavit peccatum tn 
carne, &c. The ritual of the sin-offering is fully set forth in Lev. iv. 
The most characteristic feature in it is the sprinkling with blood of 
the horns of the altar of incense. Its object was to make atonement 
especially for sins of ignorance. It was no doubt typical of the 
Sacrifice of Christ. Still we need not suppose the phrase mepi 
duapr. here specially limited to the sense of ‘sin-offering.’ It 
includes every sense in which the Incarnation and Death of Christ 
had relation to, and had it for their object to remove, human sin. 
katékpive Thy duaptiay év tH capxi. The key to this difficult 
clause is supplied by ch. vi. 7-10. By the Death of Christ upon the 
Cross, a death endured in His human nature, He once and for eves 
broke off ail contact with Sin, which could only touch Him throug} 
that nature. Henceforth Sin can lay no claim against Him. 
Neither can it lay any claim against the believer; for the believer 
also has died with Christ. Henceforth when Sin comes to prosecute 
its claim, it is cast in its suit and its former victim is acquitted. 
The one culminating and decisive act by which this state of things 


was brought about is the Death of Christ, to which all the subse- 


quent immunity of Christians is to be referred. 


The parallel passage, vi. 6-11, shows that this summary 
condemnation of Sin takes place in the Death of Christ, and not 
in His Life; so that carexpiwe cannot be adequately explained either 
by the proof which Christ’s Incarnation gave that human nature 
might be sinless, or by the contrast of His sinlessness with man’s 
sin, In Matt. xii. 41, 42 (‘the men of Nineveh shall rise up in the 
judgement with this generation, and shall condemn it, &c.) caraxpivew 
has this sense of ‘condemn by contrast,’ but there is a greater fulness 
of meaning here. 


The ancients rather miss the mark in their comments on this passage. 
Thus Orig.-lat. damnavit peccatum, hoc est, fugavit peccatum ef absteuldd 
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_ (comp. T. K. Abbott, ‘ effectually condemned so 2s to expel’): but it does 
not appear how this was done. The commoner view is based on Chrys., 
who claims for the incarnate Christ a threefold victory over Sin, as not 
yielding to it, as overcoming it (in a forensic sense), and convicting it 
injustice in handing over to death His own sinless body as if it were sinful. 

. Similarly Euthym.-Zig. and others in part. Cyr.-Alex. explains the victory 
of Christ over Sin as passing over to the Christian through the indwelling 
of the Holy Ghost and the Eucharist (Sid ris pvorimys evroylas). This ia 
at least right in so far as it lays stress on the identification of the Christian 
‘with Christ. But the victory over sin does not rest on the mere fact of 
sinlessness, but on. the absolute severance from sin involved in the Death 
upon the Cross and the Resurrection. 


éy ry capri goes with earéepwe, The Death of Christ has the 
efficacy which it has because it is the death of His Flesh: by means 
of death He broke for ever the power of Sin upon Him (vi. 10; 
Heb. vii. 16; x. 10; 14 Pet. iii, 18); but through the mystical 
union with Him the death of His Flesh means the death of ours 


(Lips.). 

4, 73 Sixalwpa: ‘the justifying,’ Wic., ‘the justification,’ Rhem. 
after Vulg. tustficatzo; Tyn. is better, ‘the rightewesnes requyred 
of (t#:¢. by) the,lawe.’ We have already seen that the proper sense 
of 8ixaiwpa is ‘ that which is laid down as right,’ ‘that which has the 
force of right’: hence it = here the statutes of the Law, as righteous 
statutes. Comp. on i. 32; ii. 26. 


It is not clear how Chrys. (= Euthym.-Zig.) gets for diwaiwpa the sense 
70 Tédos, 6 akonds, Td KaTdpOapa. 


Tots ph Kata odpka wepiwarovcw: ‘those who walk by the rule 
of the flesh,’ whose guiding principle is the flesh (and its grati- 
fication). The antithesis of Flesh and Spirit is the subject of 
_ the next section. 


THE LIFE OF THE FLESH AND THE LIFE OF 
THE SPIRIT. 


VIII. 5-11. Compare the two states. The life of self- 
mdulgence involves the breach of God’s law, hostility to 
Him, and death. Submission to the Spirit brings with 4t 
true life and the sense of reconciliation. You therefore, 
if you are sincere Christians, have in the presence of the 
Spirit a sure pledge of immortality. 

* These two modes of life are directly opposed to one another. 
If any man gives way to the gratifications of sense, then these and 
nothing else occupy his thoughts and determine the bent of his 
character. And on the other hand, those who let the Holy Spirit 
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guide them fix their thoughts and affections on things spiritual. 
* They are opposed in their nature; they are opposed also in their 
consequences. For the consequence of having one’s bent towards 
the things of the flesh is death—both of soul and body, both here 
and hereafter. Just as to surrender one’s thoughts and motives to 
the Spirit brings with it a quickened vitality through the whole man, 
and a tranquillizing sense of reconciliation with God. 

™The gratifying of the flesh can lead only to death, because it 
implies hostility to God. It is impossible for one who indulges the 
flesh at the same time to obey the law of God. *And those who 
are under the influence of the flesh cannot please God. * But you, 
as Christians, are no longer under the influence of the flesh. You 
are rather under that of the Spirit, if the Spirit of God (which, be it 
remembered, is the medium of personal contact with God and 
Christ) is really in abiding communion with you. But if Christ, 
through His Spirit, thus keeps touch with your souls, then mark 
how glorious is your condition. Your body it is true is doomed to 
death, because it is tainted with sin; but your spirit—the highest 
part of you—has life infused into it because of its new state of 
righteousness to which life is so nearly allied. “In possessing the 
Spirit you have a guarantee of future resurrection. It links you to 
Him whom God raised from the dead. And so even these perish- 
able human bodies of yours, though they die first, God will restore 
to life, through the operation of (or, having regard to) that Holy 
Spirit by whom they are animated. 


8. $povoiciw: ‘set their minds, or their hearts upon.’ ¢povei» 
denotes the whole action of the pny, t.e. of the affections and will 
as well as of the reason; cf. Matt. xvi. 23 ot qpoveis ra rod @eod, 
GdXd ra rev dvbporev: Rom. xii. 16; Phil. iii. 19 ; Col. iii. 2, &c. 

6. dpéyynpa: the content of Ppoveiv, the general bent of thought 
and motive. Here, as elsewhere in these chapters, edpé is that side 
of human nature on which it is morally weak, the side on which 
man’s physical organism leads him into sin. 

@dvaros. Not merely is the Ppdvnya ris capxds death in affect, 
inasmuch as it has death for its goal, but it is also a present death, 
inasmuch as its present condition contains the seeds which by 
their own inherent force will develop into the death both of body 
and soul. 
| {wH. In contrast with the state of things just described, where 
the whole bent of the mind is towards the things of the Spirit, not 


oO 
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only is there ‘life’ in the sense that a career so ordered will issue in 
‘life; it has already in itself the germs of life. As the Spirit itself is 
in Its essence living, so does It impart that which must live. 


For a striking presentation of the Biblical doctrine of Life see Hort, 
Hulsean Lectures, pp. 98 ff., 189 ff. The following may be quoted: ‘ The 
sense of life which Israel enjoyed was, however, best expressed in the choice 
of the name “life” as a designation of that higher communion with God 
which grew forth in due time as the fruit of obedience and faith. The 

salmist or wise man or prophet, whose heart had sought the face of the 
Lox. was conscious of a second or divine life, of which the first or natural 
life was at once the image and the foundation; a life not imprisoned in 
some secret recess of his soul, but filling his whole self, and overflowing 
upon the earth around him’ (p. 98). Add St. Paul’s doctrine of the in- 
dwelling Spirit, and the intensity of his language becomes intelligible. 


eipijvy = as we have seen not only (i) the state of reconciliation 
with God, but (ii) the sense of that reconciliation which diffuses 
a feeling of harmony and tranquillity over the whole man. 

7. This verse assigns the reason why the ‘mind of the flesh is 
death,’ at the same time bringing out the further contrast between 
the mind of the flesh and that of the Spirit suggested by the 
description of the latter as not only ‘life’ but ‘peace.’ The mind 
of the flesh is the opposite of peace; it involves hostility to God, 
declared by disobedience to His Law. This disobedience is the 
natural and inevitable consequence of giving way to the flesh. 

8. ot 8€: not as AV. ‘so these,’ as if it marked a consequence or 
conclusion from ver. 7, but ‘And’: ver. 8 merely repeats the 
substance of ver. 7 in a slightly different form, no longer abstract 
but personal. ‘The way is thus paved for a more direct application 
to the readers. ; 

9. év capxi,... év wvejuart. Observe how the thought mounts 
gradually upwards. iva: ¢v capsi = ‘to be under the domination of- 
[the] flesh’; corresponding to this elas év mvevpars = ‘to be under 
the domination of [the] spirit,’ #.¢. in the first instance, the human 
spirit. Just as in the one case the man takes his whole bent and 
bias from the lower part of his nature, so in the other case he takes 
it from the highest part of his nature. But that highest part, the 
mvedpa, is what it is by virtue of its affinity to God. It is essentially 
that part of the man which holds communion with God: so that 
the Apostle is naturally led to think of the Divine influences which 
act upon the mveiya. He rises almost imperceptibly through the 
mvevua of man to the Ivedpa of God. From thinking of the way in 
which the wvedya in its best moods acts upon the character he 
passes on to that influence from without which keeps it in its best 
moods. This is what he means when he says cimep Lvetpa Geos 
oixet ev tyiv. oixeiy év denotes a settled permanent penetrative 
influence. Such an influence, from the Spirit of God, St. Paul 
assumes to be inseparable from the higher life of the Christian. 
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The way in which éy capxi is opposed to év wvevuars, and further 
the way in which ¢v mvetuars passes from the spirit of man to the 
Spirit of God, shows that we must not press the local significance of 
the preposition too closely. We must not interpret any of the 
varied expressions which the Apostle uses in such a sense as to 
infringe upon the distinctness of the human and Divine personalities, 
The one thing which is characteristic of personality is distinctness 
from all other personalities; and this must hold good even of the 

_relation of man to God. The very ease with which St. Paul changes 
and inverts his metaphors shows that the Divine immanence with 
him nowhere means Buddhistic or Pantheistic absorption. We 
must be careful to keep clear of this, but short of it we may use the 
language of closest intimacy. All that friend can possibly receive 
from friend we may believe that man is capable of receiving from 
God. See the note on év Xpior@ “Incod in vi. rn; and for the anti- 
thesis of odpé and mvedua the small print note on vii. 14. 

ai 8¢€ ms. A characteristic delicacy of expression: when he is 
speaking on the positive side St. Paul assumes that his readers have 
the Spirit, but when he is speaking on the negative side he will not 
say bluntly ‘if you have not the Spirit,’ but he at once throws 
his sentence into a vague and general force, ‘if any one has 
not,’ &c. 


There are some good remarks on the grammar of the conditional clauses 
fm this verse and in vv. Io, 25, in Burton, JZ. amd T. §§ 469, 242, 261. 


odx éotw abtod: he is no true Christian. This amounts to 
saying that all Christians ‘have the Spirit’ in greater or less 
degree. 

10. ei 82 Xprords. It will be observed that St..Paul uses the 
phrases Hveipa Geod, Mveipa Xpiorod, and Xpicrds in these two verses 
as practically interchangeable. On the significance of this in its 
bearing upon the relation of the Divine Persons see below. 

76 ev cOpa vexpoy Sv dpaptiay. St. Paul is putting forward first 
the negative and then the positive consequences of the indwelling 
of Christ, or the Spirit of Christ, in the soul. But what is the 
meaning of ‘the body is dead because of sin?’ Of many ways of 
taking the words, the most important seem to be these: (i) ‘the 
body is dead smpusative, in baptism (vi. 2 ff.), as a consequence of 
gin which made this implication of the body in the Death of Christ 
necessary’ (Lips.). But in the next verse, to which this clearly 

ints forward, the stress lies not on death imputed but on physical 
death. (ii) ‘The body is dead mystice, as no longer the instrument 
of sin ( sans Cnergée productrice des actes charmels), because of sin— 
to which it led’ (Oltr.). This is open to the same objection as the 
last, with the addition that it does not give a satisfactory explanation 
of 8 ducpriay, (iii) It remains to take »expdé» in the plain sense of 
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‘ physical death,’ and to go back for 80 duapriay not to vi. 2 ff. but 
to v. 12 ff., so that it would be the sin of Adam and his descendants 
(Aug. Gif. Go.) perpetuated to the end of time. ltr. objects that _ 
vexpcv in this case ought to be @yyrév, but the use of vexpdy gives 
a more vivid and pointed contrast to ¢on—‘a dead thing.’ 

70 82 mvedpa Loh 81d Sixatoodvyy. Clearly the mvedya here meant 
is the human zvedpa which has the properties of life infused into it 
by the presence of the Divine meipa. (wn is to be taken in a wide 
sense, but with especial stress on the future eternal life. 804 ducato- 
atvmy is also to be taken in a wide sense: it includes all the senses 
in which righteousness is brought home to man, first imputed, then 
imparted, then practised. 

11. St. Paul is fond of arguing from the Resurrection of Christ 
to the resurrection of the Christian (see p. 117 sup.). Christ is the 
drapyy (1 Cor. xv. 20, 23: the same power which raised Him will 
raise us (1 Cor. vi. 14; # Cor. iv. 14); Phil. iii. 21; 1 Thess. 
iv.14). But nowhere is the argument given in so full and complete 
a formas here. The link which connects the believer with Christ, 
and makes him participate in Christ’s resurrection, is the possession 
of His Spirit (cp. 1 Thess. iv. 14 rovs nowunOévras 5:4 row “Inoow ates 
ou aire). 

81a tod évoikodvros adtod Mvedparos. The authorities for the two 
readings, the gen. as above and the acc. d:a rd évoxoidv airov Lvetpa, 
seem at first sight very evenly divided. For gen. we have a long 
line of authorities headed by NAC, Clem.-Alex. For acc. we have 
a still longer line headed by B D, Orig. Iren.-lat. 


In fuller detail the evidence is as follows: 


Ba Tob évowotvros «.7.A. SAC P? al., codd. ap. Ps.-Ath. Dial. ¢. Macedon., 
Boh. Sah. Harcl. Arm. Aeth., Clem.-Alex. Method. (codd. Graec. 
locorum ab Epiphanio cétatorum) Cyr.-Hieros codd. plur. et ed. Did. 4/5 
Bas 4/4 Chrys. ad 1 Cor. xv. 45, Cyr.-Alex. ter, al. plur. 

Bad 7d evonoty «7.4. BDEFGKLP &c., codd. ap. Ps.-Ath. Dial. ¢. 
Macedon.; Vulg. Pesh. (Sah. codd.); Iren.-lat. Orig. plueries; Method. 
wers. slav. et coda. Epiphanii 1/3 e¢ ex parte 2/3, Cyr.-Hieros. cod. 
Did.-lat. semel (tnterp. Hieron.) Chrys. ad doc. Tert. Hil. al. plssr. 


When these lists are examined, it will be seen at once that the authorities 
for the gen. are predominantly Alexandrian, and those for the acc. predomi- 
nantly Western. The question is how far in each case this main body is 
reinforced by more independent evidence. From this point of view a some- 
what increased importance attaches to Harcl. Arm. Hippol. Cyr.-Hieros. 
Bas. on the side of the gen. and to B, Orig. on the side of the acc. ‘The 
testimony of Method. is not quite clear. The first place in which the 
pee occurs is a quotation from Origen: here the true reading is probably 

td 70 évoixodv, as elsewhere in that writer. The other two p!aces belong te 
Methodius himself. Here too the Slavonic version has in both cases acc. ; 
the Greek preserved in Epiphanius has in one instance acc., in the other gen, 
It is perhaps on the whole probable that Method. himself read acc. and that 
gc. is due to Epiphanius, who undoubtedly was in the habit of using gen. 
tn balancing the opposed evidence we remember that there is a distinct 
‘Western infusion in both B and Orig. in St. Paul’s Epistles, ve that the acc. 
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may rest not on the authority of two families of text, but only of one. On 
the other hand, to Alexandria we must add Palestine, which would count 
for something, though not very much, as being within the sphere of Alexan- 
drian influence, and Cappadocia, which would count for rather more; but 
what is of most importance is the attesting of the Alexandrian reading so far 
West as Hippolytus. Too much importance must not be attached to the 
assertion of the orthodox controversialist in the Dia/..¢. Macedonios, that 

. is found in ‘all the ancient copies’; the author of the dialogue allows 
that the reading is questionable. 


On the whole the preponderance seems to be slightly on the side 
of the gen., but neither reading can be ignored. Intrinsically the 
one reading is not clearly preferable to the other. St. Paul might 
have used equally well either form of expression. It is however 
hardly adequate to say with Dr. Vaughan that if we read the acc. 
the reference is ‘to the ennobling and consecrating effect of the 
indwelling of the Holy Spirit in the human body.’ The prominent 
idea is rather that the Holy Spirit is Itself essentially a Spirit of Zzfe, 


and therefore it is natural that where It is life should be. The gen. 


brings out rather more the direct and personal agency of the Holy 
Spirit, which of course commended the reading to the supporters of 
orthodox doctrine in the Macedonian controversy, 


The Person and Work of the Holy Spirit. 


The doctrine of the Spirit of God or the Holy Spirit is taken 
over from the O.T., where we have it conspicuously in relation to 
Creation (Gen. i. 2), in relation to Prophecy (1 Sam. x. 10; xi. 6; 
xix. 20, 23, &c.), and in relation to the religious life of the individual 
(Ps. li. 11) and of the nation (Is. Ixiii. 10 f.). It was understood 
that the Messiah had a plenary endowment of this Spirit (Is. xi. 2). 
And accordingly in the N.T. the Gospels unanimously record the 
visible, if symbolical, manifestation of this endowment (Mark i. 10; 
Jo. i. 32). And it is an expression of the same truth when in this 
passage and elsewhere St. Paul speaks of the Spirit of Christ 
convertibly with Christ Himself. Just as there are many passages 
in which he uses precisely the same language of the Spirit of God 
and of God Himself, so also there are many others in which he 
uses the same language of the Spirit of Christ and of Christ 
Himself. Thus the ‘demonstration of the Spirit’ is a demonstra- 
tion also of the ‘power of God’ (x Cor. ii. 4, 5); the working of 
the Spirit is a working of God Himself (1 Cor. xii. 11 compared 
with ver. 6) and of Christ (Eph. iv. 11 compared with 1 Cor. xii. 
28, 4). To be ‘Christ’s’ is the same thing as to ‘live in the Spirit’ 
(Gal. v. 22 ff.). Nay, in one place Christ is expressly identified 
with ‘ the Spirit’: ‘the Lord is the Spirit’ (2 Cor. iii. 17): a passage 
which has a seemingly remarkable parallel in Ignat. Ad AZagm. xv 


ef 


tppwobe @y duovoig Oeov, kexrnucvos adiixoirey weelua, ds éoTw ‘Incous 


\ 
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Xpurrés (where however Bp. Lightfoot makes the antecedent to & 
not mvedua but the whole sentence ; his note should be read). The 
key to these expressions is really supplied by the passage before us, 
from which it appears that the communication of Christ to the soul 
is really the communication of His Spirit. And, strange to say, we 
find this language, which seems so individual, echoed not only possibly 
by Ignatius but certainly by St. John. As Mr. Gore puts it (Bampion 
Lectures, p. 132), ‘In the coming of the Spirit the Son too was to 
come ; in the coming of the Son, also the Father. “He will come 
unto you,” “I will come unto you,” “ We will come unto you” are 
interchangeable phrases ’ (cf. St. John xiv 16-23). 

This is the first point which must be borne clearly in mind: in 
their relation to the human soul the Father and the Son act through 
and are represented by the Holy Spirit. And yet the Spirit is not 
merged either in the Father or in the Son. This is the comple- 
mentary truth. Along with the language of identity there is other 
language which implies distinction. 

It is not only that the Spirit of God is related to God in the 
same sort of way in which the spirit of man is related to the man. 


In this very chapter the Holy Spirit is represented as standing over 
against the Father and pleading with Him (Rom. viii. 26f.), and 
timber of other actions which we should call ‘ personal’ are 


DOUG LO ea pr _ (vv. 9,_ 11), leading’ (ver. 14) 
ESSIY , assisting 







In the last verse of 






i : istinctly co-ordinates the Holy Spirit with 
the Father and the Son. And even where St. John speaks of the 
Son as coming again in the Spirit, it is not as the same but as 
‘other’; ‘another Paraclete will He give you’ (St. John xiv. 16). 
The language of identity_i rtial, and_is confined within 

Strict limits. Nowhere does St. Paul give the name of ‘Sp ° 
“Him who died upon the Cross, and rose again, and will return 
once more to judgement. There is a method running through the 
language of both Apostles, 

The doctrine of the Holy Trinity is really an extension, 
a natural if not necessary consequence, of the doctrine of the 
Incarnation. As soon as it came to be clearly realized that the 
Son of God had walked the earth as an individual man among 
men it was inevitable that there should be recognized a dis- 
tinction, and such a distinction as in human language could only 
be described as ‘personal’ in the Godhead. But if there was 
a twofold distinction, then it was wholly in accordance with the 
body of ideas derived from the O. T. to say also a threefold 
distinction. 

It is interesting to observe that in the presentation of this last 
step in the doctrine there is a difference between St. Paul and 
St. John corresponding to a difference im the experience of the 
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two Apostles. In both cases it is this actual experience which 
gives the standpoint from which they write. St. John, who had 
heard and seen and handled the Word of Life, who had stood 
beneath the cross and looked into the empty tomb, when he 
thinks of the coming of the Paraclete naturally thinks of Him 
as ‘another Paraclete.’ St. Paul, who had not had the same 
privileges, but who was conscious that from the moment of his 
vision upon the road to Damascus a new force had entered into 
his soul, as naturally connects the force and the vision, and sees in 
what he feels to be the work of the Spirit the work also of the 
exaited Son. To St. John the first visible Paraclete and the 
second invisible could not but be different; to St. Paul the in- 
visible influence which wrought so powerfully’ in him seemed to 
stream directly from the presence of Him whom he had heard 
freva heaven call him by his name. 


SONSHIP AND HEIRSHIP. 


VIII. 12-17. Live then as men bound for such a destiny, 
ascetics as to your worldly life, heirs of immortality. The 
Spirit implanted and confirms in you the consciousness of 
your inheritance. It tells you that you are in a special sense 
sons of God, and that you must some day share the glory te 
which Christ, your Elder Brother, has gone. 


#8Such a destiny has its obligations, To the flesh you owe 
nothing. “If you live as it would have you, you must inevitably 
die. But if by the help of the Spirit you sternly put an end to 
the licence of the flesh, then in the fullest sense you will live. 

™ Why so? Why that necessary consequence? The link is 
here. All who follow the leading of God’s Spirit are certainly by 
that very fact special objects of His favour. They do indeed enjoy 
the highest title and the highest privileges. They are His sons. 

*® When you were first baptized, and the communication of the 
Holy Spirit sealed your admission into the Christian fold, the 
energies which He imparted were surely not those of a slave. 
You had not once more to tremble under the lash of the Law. 
No: He gave you rather the proud inspiring consciousness of 
men admitted into His family, adopted as His sons. And the 
consciousness of that relation unlocks our lips in tender filial 
appeal to God as our Father. ™ Two voices are distinctly heard: 
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one we know to be that of the Holy Spirit; the other is the voice 
of our own consciousness. And both bear witness to the same 
fact that we are children of God. ‘' But to be a child implies 
something more. The child will one day inherit his father’s 
possessions. So the Christian will one day enter upon that 
glorious inheritance which his Heavenly Father has in store for 
him and on which Christ as his Elder Brother has already entered. 
Only, be it remembered, that in order to share in the glory, it is 
necessary first to share in the sufferings which lead to it. 


12. Lipsius would unite vv. 12, 13 closely with the foregoing; 
and no doubt it is true that these verses only contain the 
conclusion of the previous paragraph thrown into a hortatory 
form. Still it is usual to mark this transition to exhortation by 
a new paragraph (as at vi. 12); and although a new idea (that 
of heirship) is introduced at ver. 14, that idea is only subor- 
dinate to the main argument, the assurance which the Spirit gives 
of future life. See also the note on ody in x. 14. 

13. wvedpart. The antithesis to oapé seems to show that this 
is still, as in vv. 4, 5, 9, the human mvcipa, but it is the human 
nvedua in direct contact with the Divine. 

ras wpdges: of wicked doings, as in Luke xxiii. 51. 

14. The phrases which occur in this section, Hvetpars Geod 
dyovra, ro [Iveta ovppaprupet te mvevpars nuov, are clear proof that 
the other group of phrases év mvevpars etvat, OF 7d Lvedpa oixet (€vorred) 
€v jpiv @re not intended in any way to impair the essential distinct- 
ness and independence of the human personality, There is no 
such Divine ‘immanence’ as would obliterate this. The analogy 
to be kept in view is the personal influence of one human being 
upon another. We know to what heights this may rise. The 
Divine influence may be still more subtle and penetrative, but it is 
not different in kind. 

viol Geo. The difference between vids and réxvow appears to be 
that whereas réxyoy denotes the natural relationship of child to 
parent, vids implies, in addition to this, the recognized sfafus and 
legal privileges reserved for sons. Cf. Westcott on St. John i. 12 
and the parallels there noted. 

15. mveipa Soudeias. This is another subtle variation in the 
use of mvetuc. From meaning the human spirit under the in- 
fluence of the Divine Spirit svetya comes to mean a particular 
state, habit, or temper of,the human spirit, sometimes in itself 
(avedpa (yocews Num. Vv. 14, 30; mv. dendias Is. xi. 3; mv. wopveias 
Hos. iv. 12), but more often as due to supernatural influence, good 
or evil (xv. copias «A, Is, xi. 3; wy. wravjoews Is. xix. 145 oy 
cpiocos Is. xxviii. 6; a». earavigeos Ig. xxix. 10 (= Rom xi 8); 
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av. xdpiros xal olxripnod Zech. xii. 10; mv, doGevelas Luke xiii. 14; 
wv. dedias 2 Tim. i. 7; 1o mv. ris mAdvns 1 Jo. iv. 6). So here 
wv, Sovdeias = such a spirit as accompanies a state of slavery, such 
a sérvile habit as the human mvedya assumes among slaves. This 
was not the temper which you had imparted to you at your bap- 
tism (eAd8ere). The slavery is that of the Law: cf. Gal. iv. 6, 7, 
24, V. I. 

wddwy eis @éBor: ‘80 as to relapse into a state of fear.’ The 
candidate for baptism did not emerge from the terrors of the 
Law only to be thrown back into them again. 

vioSeciag : a word coined, but rightly coined, from the classical 
phrase vids ridecda (Gerds vids). It seems however too much to 
say with Gif. that the coinage was probably due to St. Paul him- 
self. ‘No word is more common in Greek inscriptions of the 
Hellenistic time: the idea, like the word, is native Greek’ (E. L. 
Hicks in Studia Biblica, iv. 8). This doubtless points to the 
quarter from which St. Paul derived the word, as the Jews had 
not the practice of adoption. 

*ABBG, 6 warjp. The repetition of this word, first in Aramaic 
and then in Greek, is remarkable and brings home to us the fact 
that Christianity had its birth in a bilingual people. The same 
repetition occurs in Mark xiv. 36 (‘ Abba, Father, all things are 
possible to Thee’) and in Gal. iv. 6: it gives a greater intensity of 
expression, but would only be natural where the speaker was 
using in both cases his familiar tongue. Lightfoot (for. Hed. on 
Mark xiv. 36) thinks that in the Gospel the word ’A8ga only was 
used by our Lord and 6 Marnp added as an interpretation by 
St. Mark, and that in like manner St. Paul is interpreting for the 
benefit of his readers. The three passages are however all too 
emotional for this explanation: interpretation is out of place in 
a prayer. It seems better to suppose that our Lord’ Himself, 
using familiarly both languages, and concentrating into this word 
of all words such a depth of meaning, found Himself impelled 
spontaneously to repeat the word, and that some among His 
disciples caught and transmitted the same habit. It is significant 
however of the limited extent of strictly Jewish Christianity that 
we find no other original examples of the use than these three. 

16. adré 15 Mvetpa: see on ver. 14 above. 

ouppaptupet: cf. ii. 15; ix. 2. There the ‘joint-witness’ was 
the subjective testimony of conscience, confirming the objective 
testimony of a man’s works or actions; here consciousness is 
analyzed, and its dafa are referred partly to the man himself, partly 
to the Spirit of God moving and prompting him. 

17. «Anpovépor. The idea of a «xAnpovopia is taken up and 
developed in N.T. from O.T. and Apocr. (Ecclus, Ps. Soi., 
¢ Ezr.). It is also prominent in Philo, who devotes a whole 
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treatise to the question Quss rerum divinarum heres sit? (Mang. i. 
473 ff.). Meaning originally (i) the simple possession of the Holy 
Land. it came to mean (ii) its permanent and assured possession 
(Ps. xxv [xxiv]. 13; xxxvi [xxxvii]. 9, 11 &c.); hence (iii) 
specially the secure possession won by the Messiah (Is. lx. 21; 
Ixi. 7; and so it became (iv) a symbol of all Messianic blessings 
(Matt. v. 5; xix. 29; xxv. 34, &c.). Philo, after his manner, 
makes the word denote the bliss of the soul when freed from the 
body. 
It is an instance of the unaccountable inequalities of usage that whereas 
wnpovopeiy, kAnpovoyla occur almost innumerable times in LXX, «Anpovdyos 
occurs only five times (once in Symmachus); in N.T. there is much greater 
equality («Anpovopeiy eighteen, «Anjpovoula fourteen, srnpordpos fifteen). 
cuyk\ypovdpor. Our Lord had described Himself as ‘the Heir’ 
in the parable of the Wicked Husbandmen (Matt. xxi. 38). This 
would show that the idea of «Aypovouia received its full Christian 
adaptation directly from Him (cf. also Matt. xxv. 34). 

eimep cupnadoyxopey. St. Paul seems here to be reminding his 
hearers of a current Christian saying: cf. a Tim. ii. 1 morés 6 
Adyos, Ei yap cuvamePdvopev eat ov(noouer’ trouevopey eat ocvpBacs- 
Aevoopev. This is another instance of the Biblical conception of 
Christ as the Way (His Life not merely an example for ours, but 
m its main lines presenting a fixed type or law to which the lives 
of Christians must conform); cf. p. 196 above, and Dr, Hort’s 
The Way, the Truth, and the Life there referred to. For eimep see 
an iii, 30. 


SUFFERING THE PATH TO GLORY. 


VIII. 18-25. What though the path to that glory lies 
through suffering? The suffering and the glory alike are 
parts of a great cosmical movement, in which the irrational 
creation goins with man. As it shared the results of his 
fall, so also will it share in his redemption. Its pangs are 
pangs of a new birth (vv. 18-22). 

Like the mute creation, we Christians too wait painfully 
for our deliverance. Our attitude is one of hope and not of 
possession (VV. 23-25). 

** What of that? For the sufferings which we have to undergo 
ip this phase of our career I count not worth a thought in view 
of that dazzling splendour which will one day break through 
the clouds and dawn upon us. For the sons of God will stand 
forth revealed in the glories of their bright inheritance. And for 
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that consummation not they alone but the whole irrational creation, 
both animate and inanimate, waits with eager longing; like 
Spectators straining forward over the ropes to catch the first 
glimpse of some triumphal pageant. 

* The future and not the present must satisfy its aspirations. 
For ages ago Creation was condemned to have its energies marred 
and frustrated. And that by no act of its own: it was God who 
fixed this doom upon it, but with the hope ™ that as it had been 
enthralled to death and decay by the Fall of Man so too the 
Creation shall share in the free and glorious existence of God’s 
emancipated children. ™ It is like the pangs of a woman in child- 
birth. This universal frame feels up to this moment the throes of 
travail—feels them in every part and cries out in its pain. But 
where there is travail, there must needs also be a birth. 

*>Our own experience points to the same conclusion. True 
that in those workings of the Spirit, the charismata with which we 
are endowed, we Christians already possess a foretaste of good 
things to come. But that very foretaste makes us long—anxiously 
and painfully long—for the final recognition of our Sonship. We 
desire to see these bodies of ours delivered from the evils that 
beset them and transfigured into glory. 

“Hope is the Christian’s proper attitude. We were saved 
indeed, the groundwork of our salvation was laid, when we became 
Christians. But was that salvation in possession or in prospect? 
Certainly in prospect. Otherwise there would be no room for 
hope. For what a man sees already in his hand he does not hope 
for as if it were future. ™ But in our case we do not see, and we 
do hope; therefore we also wait for our object with steadfast 
fortitude. 


18. AoyiLopas ydp. At the end of the last paragraph St. Paul 
has been led to speak of the exalted privileges of Christians in- 
voived in the fact that they are sons of God. The thought of these 
privileges suddenly recalls to him the contrast of the sufferings 
through which they are passing. And after his manner he does 
not let go this idea of ‘suffering’ but works it into his main 
argument. He first dismisses the thought that the present suffer- 
ing can be any real counter-weight to the future glory; and then 
be shows that not only is it not this, but that on the contrary it 
actually peints forward to that glory. It does this on the grandest 
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scale. In fact it is nothing short of an universal law that suffering 
marks the road to glory. All the suffering, all the imperfection, 
all the unsatisfied aspiration and longing of which the traces are so 
abundant in external nature as well as in man, do but point forward 
to a time when the suffering shall cease, the imperfection be re- 
moved and the frustrated aspirations at last crowned and satisfied; 
and this time coincides with the glorious consummation which 
awaits the Christian. 

True it is that there goes up as it were an universal groan, from 
creation, from ourselves, from the Holy Spirit who sympathizes 
with us; but this groaning is but the travail-pangs of the new 
birth, the entrance upon their glorified condition of the risen sons 
of God. | 

NoyiLouar: here in its strict sense, ‘I calculate, ‘weigh mentally,’ 

‘count up on the one side and on the other.’ 

dia .. .apds. In Plato, Gorg. p. 471 E, we have obderds Gkiss ears 
mpos THY ahnOeay: SO that with a slight ellipse ovK Gf... mpos THY 
dfav will = ‘not worth (considering) in comparison with the glory.’ 
Or we may regard this as a mixture of two constructions, (1) ove 
aéva ths Odéns, i.e. ‘not an equivalent for the glory’; comp. Prov. 
Vill. 11 may 5€ ripsov od« dktov adris (Sc. THs codias) éoriv, and (2) 
ovderds Adyou déva mpds ri ddéfav; comp. Jer. xxiii. 28 ri rd ayvpov 
mpos TOY otroy $ 

The thought has e near parallel in 4 Ezra vii. 3 ff. Compare (¢.g.) the 
following (vv. 12-17): At facti sunt istrottus huius saeculé angusti et 
dolentes et laboriost, pauct autem et mali et periculorum pleni et labore 
magno opere fulti; nam maioris saecult tntroitus spatiost ef securs ef 
Sacientes immortalitatis fructum. Si ergo non ingredientes ingyessi fucrint- 
que vivunt angusta et vana haec, non poterunt recipere quae Ssémet vepostia.. 
tusts autem ferent angusta sperantes spatiosa. Compare also the quotations 


from the Talmud in Delitzsch ad foc. The question is asked, What is the 
way to the world to come? And the answer is, Through suffering. 


pé\Noucay: emphatic, ‘is destined to,’ ‘is certain to” The 
position of the word is the same as in Gal, iii. 23, and serves to 
point the contrast to rod vir xaspod. 

Séfav: the heavenly brightness of Christ’s appearing: see on 
ill. 23. 

eis Has: to reach and include us in its radiance. 

19. dwoxapadoxia: cf. Phil. i. 20 xara ryv dmoxapadoalay wal édai8a 
pou: the verb dmoxapadoxeiy occurs in Aquila’s version of Ps. xxxvii 
pany 7, and the subst. frequently in Polyb. and Plutarch (see 

rm ~Thay. s.v., and Ell. Lft. on Phil. i. 20). A highly expressive 
word ‘to strain forward,’ lit. ‘ await with outstretched head.’ This 
sense is still further strengthened by the compound, dmo- denoting 
diversion from other things and concentration on a single object. 


This passage (especially vv. 17, 22) played a considerable _part in the 
aystem of Basilides, as described in Hippol. Ref. Om. Haer. vii. 25-27. 
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THs Kricews: see on i. 20. Here the sense is given by the 
context ; 9 «rigts is set in contrast with the ‘sons of God,’ and 
from the allusion to the Fall which follows evidently refers to Gen. 
iii.“1'7, 18 ‘Cursed is the ground for thy sake ... thorns also and 
thistles shall it bring forth to thee.’ The commentators however 
are not wrong in making the word include here the whole irrational 
creation. The poetic and penetrating imagination of St. Paul 
sees in the marks of imperfection on the face of nature, in the 
signs at once of high capacities and poor achievement, the visible 
and audible expression of a sense of something wanting which will 
one day be supplied. 

Olir, and some others argue strenuously, but in vain, for giving 
to xricis, throughout the whole of this passage, the sense not of the 
world of nature, but of the world of man (similarly Orig.). He 
tries to get rid of the poetic personification of nature and to 
dissociate St. Paul from Jewish doctrine as to the origin of death 
and decay in nature, and as to its removal at the coming of the 
Messiah. But (i) there is no sufficient warrant for limiting «riots 
to humanity; (ii) it is mecessary to deny the sufficiently obvious 
relerence to Gen. iii. 17-19 (where, though the ‘ ground’ or ‘ soil’ 
only is mentioned, it is the earth’s surface as the seed-plot of life) ; 
(iii) the Apostle is rather taken out of the mental surroundings 
in which he moved than placed in them: see below on ‘The 
Renovation of Nature.’ 


The ancients generally take the passage as above (} rricis 4 ddoves 
expressly Kuthym.-Zig). Orig.-lat., as expressly, has creaturam utpote 
rationabilem; but he is quite at fault, making rp paradryrs = ‘the body.’ 
Chrys. and Euthym.-Zig. call attention to the personification of Nature, 
which they compare to that in the Psalms and Prophets, while Diodorus of 
Tarsus refers the expressions implying life rather to the Powers (Svvdpes) 
which preside over inanimate nature and from which it takes its forms. The 
sense commonly given to paraidryts is = pOopd, 


Thy drondhupw tay vidy rod Geos, The same word dmoxddvyis is 
applied to the Second Coming of the Messiah (which is also an 
énipaveia 2 Thess. ii. 8) and to that of the redeemed who accompany 
Him: their new existence will not be like the present, but will be 
in ‘glory’ (dda) both reflected and imparted. This revealing of 
the sons of God will be the signal for the great transformation. 


The Jewish writings use similar language. To them also the appearing of 
the Messiah is an dmoxdduyis: 4 Ezra xiii. 32 ef erit cesm fient haec, et com- 
tingent signa quae ante ostendt tibi et tumc vevelabitur filius meus quem 
widisti wt virum -"t.nuentem; Apoc. Bar. xxxix.7 et erit, cum appropingua- 
werit ten us finis cius ut cadat, tunc revelabitur principatus Messiae met qué 
similis est fonts et vitt, et ceem revelatus fuerit eradicabtt multitudinem com. 
gregationis eius (the Latin of this book, it will be remembered, is Ceriani’s 
version from the Syriac, and not ancient like that of 4 Ezra). The object of 
the Messiah’s appearing is the same as with St. Paul, to deliver creation 
from its Uls; 4 Ezra xiii. 26, 29 ifse ost guem conservat Aliisstmess meuitis 
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temporihess gui per semetipsum liberabit creaturam swam et ipse dispones 
qui derelict: sunt... ecce dies veniunt, quando incipiet Altissimus liberars 
cos qui super terram sunt: Apoc. Bar. xxxii. 6 quando futurum est ut Fortis 
innovet creaturam swam (= 4 Ezra vii. 75 [Bensly] donee ventant tempora 
illa, in quibus incipies creaturam renovare). The Messiah does not come 
alone: 4 Ezra xiii. 51 mom poterit quisqgue super terram videre filium meum 
wel cos qui cum co sunt mist in tempore dies. He collects round Him 
a double multitude, consisting partly of the ten tribes who had been carried 
away into captivity, and partly of those who were left in the Holy Land 
(sbéd. vv. 12, 39 ff., 48 f.). 


dwexSéxerar: another strong compound, where dze- contains the 
same idea of ‘ concen/rated waiting’ as in dmoxapadoxia above. 

20. Ti... patatérnt: paradrns pataorjrev is the refrain of the 
Book of Ecclesiastes (Eccl. i. 2, &c.; cf. Ps, xxxix. 5, 11 [xxxviii. 6, 
12] cxliv [cxliii]. 4): that is w@racov which is ‘ without result’ (uarny), 
‘ineffective,’ ‘which does not reach its end’—the opposite of 
tédewos: the word is therefore appropriately used of the disappornting 
character of present existence, which nowhere reaches the perfection 
of which it is capable. 

éwetdyy: by the Divine sentence which followed the Fall (Gen. 
di, 17-19). 

odx éxoéoa: not through its own fault, but through the fault of 
man, i.e. the Fall. 

$a tov Gwordgavta: ‘by reason of Him who subjected it,’ i.e. not 
man in general (Lips.); nor Adam (Chrys. a/.); nor the Devil 
(Go.), but (with most commentators, ancient as well as modern) 
God, by the sentence pronounced after the Fall, It is no argument 
against this reference that the use of dd with acc. in such a con- 
nexion is rather unusual (so Lips.). 

éw édmid: qualifies imerdyy. Creation’ was made subject to 
vanity—not simply and absolutely and there an end, but ‘in hope 
that,’ &c. Whatever the defects and degradation of nature, it was 
at least left with the hope of rising to the ideal intended for it. 

21. 6m. The majority of recent commentators make én (= ‘that’) 
define the substance of the hope just mentioned, and not (= ‘ be- 
cause’) give a reason for it. The meaning in any case is much 
the same, but this is the simpler way to arrive at it. 

kat adr} ¥ KTicig: not only Christians but even the mute creation 
with them. 

Gud tis Soudelas rig POopas. Bovdcias corresponds to imerdyy, the 
state of subjection or thraldom to dissolution and decay. The 
opposite to this is the full and free development of all the powers 
which attends the state of 8éfa. ‘Glorious liberty’ is a poor 
translation and does not express the idea: dééa, ‘ the glorified state,’ 
is the leading fact, not a subordinate fact, and ¢cAcvOepia is its 
characteristic, ‘the liberty of the glory of the children of God,’ 

22. oidaper ydp introduces a fact of common knowledge (thougk 
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the apprehension of it may not have been sc common as he 
assumes) to which the Apostle appeals. 

Svorevdler kat cuvwdiver. It seems on the whole best to take the 
guy in both instances as = ‘together,’ i.e. in all the parts of which 
creation is made up (so. Theod.-Mops. expressly: ovAera dé 
eineiy drt ouppaves éideixvura rovro naca % kriows' va To mapa xdons 
Td abrd yéverOar duoies, waideion Tovrovs tiv mpds Gavtas Kowvwviay 
aipcioda ry Tay AuTnpar xaptepia). ltr. gets out of it the sense of 
‘inwardly’ (= éy éavrois), which it will not bear: Fri. Lips. and 
others, after Euthym.-Zig. make it = ‘wth men’ or ‘with the 
children of God’; but if these had been pointed to, there would 
not be so clear an opposition as there is at the beginning of the 
next verse (ov pdvoy dé, dda Kai adroi), The two verses must be 
kept apart. 

23. od pdvov $€. Not only does nature groan, but we Christians 
also groan: our very privileges make us long for something more. 

Thy drapx}y tod Mvedparos: ‘the first-fruits, or first instalment 
of the gift of the Spirit.’ St. Paul evidently means all the 
phenomena of that great outpouring which was specially charac- 
teristic of the Apostolic Age from the Day of Pentecost onwards, 
the varied charismata bestowed upon the first Christians (1 Cor. 
xii. &c.), but including also the moral and spiritual gifts which were 
more permanent (Gal. v. 2af.). The possession of these gifts 
served to quicken the sense of the yet greater gifts that were to. 
come. Foremost among them was to be the transforming of the 
earthly or ‘ psychical’ body into a spiritual body (1 Cor. xv. 44 ff.). 
St. Paul calls this a ‘deliverance,’ i.e. a deliverance from the ‘ills 
that flesh is heir to’: for droAvrpwots see on iii. 24. 


Exovres tyets: fyeis is placed here by NAC g. 47. 80, also by Tisch, 
RV. and (in brackets) by WH. 


vloSeoiay: see on ver. 15 above. Here vio6. = the manifested, 
realized, act of adoption—its public promulgation. 

24. tH yap did: éodOqpev. The older commentators for the 
most part (not however Luther Beng. Fri.) took the dat. here as 
dative of the instrument, ‘ by hope were we saved.’ Most moderns 
{including Gif. Go. Oltr. Mou. Lid.) take it as dat. modt, ‘in hope 
were we saved;’ the main ground being that it is more in accord- 
ance with the teaching of St. Paul to say that we were saved dy 
fatth, or from another point of view—looking at salvation from the 
side of God—éy grace (both terms are found in Eph. ii. 8) than dy 
hope. This seems preferable. Some have held that Hope is here 
only an aspect of Faith: and it is quite true that the definition of 
Faith in Heb. xi. 1 (@ors 3€ mioms Am opcvev indoraots, mpaypdrer 
@reyyos ov BAeropucvov), makes it practically equivalent to Hope. But 
that is just one of the points of distinction between Ep. to Heb 
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and St. Paul. In Heb. Faith is used somewhat vaguely of belief 
in God and in the fulfilment of His promises. In St. Paul it is far 
more often Faith em Christ, the first act of accepting Christianity 
(see p. 33 above). This belongs essentially to the past, and to the 
present as growing directly out of the past; but when St. Paul 
comes to speak of the future he uses another term, Anis, No 
doubt when we come to trace this to its origin it has its root in the 
strong conviction of the Messiahship of Jesus and its consequences ; 
but the two terms are mot therefore identical, and it is best to 
keep them distinct. 

Some recent Germans (Holsten, Weiss, Lips.) take the dat. as 
dativus commodt, ‘for hope were we saved.’ But this is less 
natural. To obtain this sense we should have to personify Hope 
‘more strongly than the context will bear. Besides Hope is an 
attribute or characteristic of the Christian life, but not its end, 

édtis 5€ Bhewopdvy: eAmis here = ‘the thing hoped for,’ just as 
xriows == ‘the thing created’; a very common usage. 


8 yap Bréres, vis éXalfa; This terse reading is found only in B 47 seerg., 
which adds 70 madatdy obrms éxer: it is adopted by RV. text, WH. text. 
Text. Recept. has [3 ydp BAéwe tus] ri xal [antes] of which 7é alone is 
found in Western authorities (DFG, Vulg. Pesh. a/.), and «ai alone in 
N*47*. Both RV. and WH. give a place in the margin to ri wal érwifes 
and ri wal tropéeves [imopéves with N* A 47 wearg.]. 


25. The point of these two verses is that the attitude of hope, 
so distinctive of the Christian, implies that there is more in store 
for him than anything that is his already. 

Sv éwopovys: constancy and fortitude under persecution, &c., 
pointing back to the ‘ sufferings’ of ver. 18 (cf. on ii. ¥; v. @; and 
for the use of d:d ii. 27). 


The Renovation of Nature. 


We have already quoted illustrations of St. Paul's language from 
some of the Jewish writings which are nearest to his own in point 
of time. They are only samples of the great mass of Jewish 
literature. To all of it this idea of a renovation of Nature, the 
creation of new heavens and a new earth is common, as part of the 
Messianic expectation which was fulfilled unawares to many of 
those by whom it was entertained. The days of the Messiah were 
to be the ‘seasons of refreshing,’ the ‘times of restoration of all 
things,’ which were to come from the face of the Lord (Acts iii. 19, 
21). The expectation had its roots in the O.T., especiaily in 
those chapters of the Second Part of Isaiah in which the approach- 
ing Return from Captivity opens up to the prophet such splendié 
visions for the future. The one section Is. lxv. 17-35 might well 
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be held to warrant most of the statements in the Apocrypha and 
Talmud. 

The idea of the ‘new heavens and new earth’ is based directly 
upon Is. Ixv. 17, and is found clearly stated in the Book of Exoch, 
xlv. ¢f ‘I will transform the heaven and make it an eternal 
blessing and light. And I will transform the earth and make it 
a blessing and cause Mine elect ones to dwell upon it’ (where see 
Charles’ note). There is also an application of Ps. cxiv. 4, with 
an added feature which illustrates exactly St. Paul’s dmoxdduyis ray 
vidy rod Oeod: ‘In those days will the mountains leap like rams 
and the hills will skip like lambs satisfied with milk, and they will 
all become angels in heaven. Their faces will be lighted up 
with joy, because in those days the Elect One has appeared, and the 
earth will rejoice and the righteous will dwell upon it, and the elect 
will go to and fro upon it’ (Zxoch li. 4f.). We have given 
parallels enough from 4 Ezra and the Afocalypse of Baruch, and 
there is much in the Talmud to the same effect (cf. Weber, Adésyn. 
Theol. p. 380 ff.; Schtirer, Meutest. Zetigesch. ti. 453 ff, 458 f.; 
Edersheim, Life and Times, &c. ii. 438). 

It is not surprising to find the poetry of the prophetic writings 
hardened into fact by Jewish literalism; but it is strange when the 
products of this mode of interpretation are attributed to our Lord 
Himself on authority no less ancient than that of Papias of Hiera- 
polis, professedly drawing from the tradition of St. John. Yet 
Irenaeus (Adv. Haer. V. xxxiii. 3) quotes in such terms the follow- 
ing: ‘ The days will come, in which vines shall grow, each having 
ten thousand shoots and on each shoot ten thousand branches, and 
on each branch again ten thousand twigs, and on each twig ten 
thousand clusters, and on each cluster ten thousand grapes, and 
each grape when pressed shall yield five and twenty measures of 
wine... Likewise also a grain of wheat shall produce ten thousand 
heads, and every head shall have ten thousand grains, and every 
grain ten pounds of fine flour, bright and clean; and the other 
fruits, seeds and the grass shall produce in similar proportions, and 
ail the animals using these fruits which are products of the soil, 
shall become in their turn peaceable and harmonious.’ It happens 
that this saying, or at least part of it, is actually extant in Afoe. 
Bar. xxix. § (cf. Orac. Sidyll. iii. 620-623, 744 ff.), so that it 
cieatly comes from some Jewish source. In view of an instance 
like this it seems possible that even in the N. T. our Lord’s words 
may have been defined in a sense which was not exactly that 
originally intended owing to the current expectation which the dis- 
ciples largely shared. 

And yet on the whole, even if this expectation was by the Jews 
to some extent literalized and materialized, some of its essential 
features were preserved. Corresponding to the mew abode pre 
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pared for it there was to be a renewed humanity: and that not 
only in a physical sense based on Is. xxxv. 5 f. (‘ Then the eyes of 
the blind shall be opened, and the ears of the deaf shall be un- 
stopped,’ &c.), but also in a moral sense; the root of evil was to be 
plucked out of the hearts of men and a new heart was to be im- 
planted in them: the Spirit of God was to rest upon them (Weber, 
Altsyn. Theol. p. 382). There was to be no unrighteousness, in 
their midst, for they were all to be holy (Ps. Sol. xvii. a8f., 36, 
&c.). The Messiah was to rule over the naticns, but not merely by 
force; Israel was to be a true light to the Gentiles (Schiirer, of. «#. 
. 456). 

: If : compare these Jewish beliefs with what we find here in the 
Epistle to the Romans there are two ways in which the superiority 
of the Apostle is most striking. (2) There runs through his words 
an intense sympathy with nature in and for itself. He is one of 
those (like St. Francis of Assisi) to whom it is given to read as it 
were the thoughts of plants and animals. He seems to lay his ear 
to the earth and the confused murmur which he hears has a meaning 
for him: it is creation’s yearning for that happier state intended for 
it and of which it has been defrauded. (2) The main idea is not, 
as it is so apt to be with the Rabbinical writers, the mere glorifica- 
tion of Israel. By them the Gentiles are differently treated. 
Sometimes it is their boast that the Holy Land will be reserved 
exclusively for Israel: ‘the sojourner and the stranger shall dwell 
with them no more’ (Ps. Sol. xvii. 31). The only place for the 
Gentiles is ‘ to serve him beneath the yoke’ (zézd. ver. 32). The 
vision of the Gentiles streaming to Jerusalem as a centre of religion 
is exceptional, as it must be confessed that it is also in O.T. 
Prophecy. On the other hand, with St. Paul the movement is 
truly cosmic. The ‘sons of God’ are not selected for their own 
sakes alone, but their redemption means the redemption of a world 
of being besides themselves. 


THE ASSISTANCE OF THE SPIRIT. 


VIII. 26, 27. Meanwhile the Holy Spivit itself assists in 
our prayers. 


*Nor are we alone in our struggles. The Holy Spirit sup- 
ports our helplessness. Left to ourselves we do not know what 
prayers to offer or how to offer them. But in those inarticulate 
groans which rise from the depths of our being, we recognize the 
voice of none other than the Holy Spirit. He makes intercession , 
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and His intercession is sure to be answered. ™ For God Who 
searches the inmost recesses of the heart can interpret His own 
Spirit's meaning. He knows that His own Will regulates Its 
petitions, and that they are offered for men dedicated to His service. 


26. Scaitws. As we groan, so also does the Holy Spirit groan 
with us, putting a meaning into our aspirations which they would 
not have of themselves. All alike converges upon that ‘ Divine 
event, to which the whole creation moves.’ This view of the 
connexion (Go., Weiss, Lips.), which weaves in this verse with 
the broad course of the Apostle’s argument, seems on the whole 
better than that which attaches it more closely to the words im- 
mediately preceding, ‘as hope sustains us so also does the Spirit 
sustain us’ (Mey. Oltr. Gif. Va, Mou.). ft 

ouvaytudopBdverar : dvTiauBdrveoba =‘ to take hold of at the 
side (d»ri), so as to support’; and this sense is further strength- 
ened by the idea of association contained in ov-. The same 
compound occurs in LXX of Ps. lxxxviii [Ixxxix]. 22, and in 
Luke x. 40. 

TH dobeveia: decisively attested for rais doOeveiars. On the way in 
which we are taking the verse the reference will be to the vague- 
ness and defectiveness of our prayers; on the other view to our 
weakness under suffering implied in &’ tmoporjs. But as iropuom 
suggests rather a certain amount of victorious resistance, this appli- 
cation of dc@évea seems less appropriate. 

7d yap ti wpoceuswipea. The art. makes the whole clause object 
of oidauev. Gif. notes that this construction is characteristic of 
St. Paul and St. Luke (in the latter ten times; in the former Rom. 
xiii. g; Gal. v. 14; Eph. iv. 9; 1 Thess. iv. 1). ri mpooevé. is 
strictly rather, ‘What we ought to. pray’ than ‘what we ought to 
pray for,’ i.e. ‘how we are to word our prayers,’ not ‘ what we are 
to choose as the objects of prayer.’ But as the object determines 
the nature of the prayer, in the end the meaning is much the 
same. 

xa0d Set. It is perhaps a refinement to take this as = ‘ accord- 
ing to, in proportion to, our need’ (Mey.-W. Gif.); which brings out 
the proper force of «aéé (cf. Baruch i. 6 v.1.) at the cost of putting 
a sense upon dei which is not found elsewhere in the N. T., where 
it always denotes obligation or objective necessity. Those of the 
Fathers who show how they took it make «ad dei = riva rpdrov 
3ei mpocevé., which also answers well to xara Gedy in the next 
verse. 

Swepevruyxdves: dyrvyxdve means originally ‘to fall in with,’ and 
hence ‘to accost with entreaty,’ and so simply ‘to entreat’; in this 
sense it is not uncommon and occurs twice in this Epistle (viii. 34 ; 
xi. s). The verse contains a statement which the unready of 
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speech may well lay to heart, that all prayer need not be formu: 
lated, but that the most inarticulate desires (springing from a right 
motive) may have a shape and a value given to them beyond 
anything that is present and definable to the consciousness. This 
verse and the next go to show that St. Paul regarded the action of 
the Holy Spirit as personal, and as distinct from the action of the 
Father. The language of the Creeds aims at taking account of 
these expressions, which agree fully with the triple formula of 
2 Cor. xii. 14; Matt. xxviii. 19. Oltr. however makes 106 mvedua in 
both verses = ‘the human spirit,’ against the natural sense of 
imeperruyxaves and trep dyiwv, which place the object of intercession 
outside the Spirit itself, and against xara Gedy, which would be by 
no means always true of the human spirit. 


brepevtvyxcves is decisively attested (N*ABDFG &c.). Text. Recept. 
has the easier évruyxave tatp juar. 


27. 8m. Are we to translate this ‘because’ (Weiss Go. Gif. Va.) 
or ‘that’ (Mey. Oltr. Lips. Mou.)? Probably the latter; for if we 
take dre as assigning a reason for ofde ri rd. pda, the reason would 
not be adequate: God would still ‘know’ the mind, or intention, 
of the Spirit even if we could conceive it as not xara Gedy and 
Not tmp dyiov. It seems best therefore to make érs describe the 
nature of the Spirit’s intercession. 

Kata Oedy = xara ro GeAnpa tov Geod: cf. s Cor. vii. g—z1. 


The Jews had a strong belief in the value of the intercessory prayer of 
their great saints, such as Moses (Ass. Moys. xi. 11,17; xii. 6), Jeremiah 
(Afoc. Bar. ii. 2): cf. Weber, p. 287 ff But they have nothing like the 
teaching of these verses { 


THE ASCENDING PROCESS OF SALVATION. 


VIII. 28-80. With what a chain of Providential care 
does God accompany the course of His chosen! In eternity, 
the plan laid and their part in it foreseen; in time, first 
their call, then their acquittal, and finally their veception 
into glory. 

* Yet another ground of confidence. The Christian knows that 
all things (including his sufferings) can have but one result, and 
. that a good one, for those who love God and respond to the call 
which in the pursuance of His purpose He addresses to them. 
* Think what a long perspective of Divine care and protection lies 
before them! First, in eternity, God marked them for His own, 
as special objects of His care and instruments of His purpose. 
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Then, in the same eternity, He planned that they snould share in 
the glorified celestial being of the Incarnate Son—in order that 
He, as Eldest Born, might-gather round Him a whole family of 
the redeemed. ® Then in due course, to those for whom He had 
in store this destiny He addressed the call to leave their worldly 
lives and devote themselves to His service. And when they 
obeyed that call He treated them as righteous men, with their 
past no longer reckoned against them. And so accounted righteous 
He let them participate (partially now as they will do more com: 
pletely hereafter) in His Divine perfection. 


28. oidaney 8¢ passes on to another ground for looking con- 
fidently to the future. The Christian’s career mus# have a good 
ending, because at every step in it he is in the hands of God and is 
carrying out the Divine purpose. 

wdyta ouvepyet: a small but important group of authorities, A B, 
Orig. 2/6 or 2/7 (cf. Boh. Sah. Aeth.), adds 6 Oeés; and the inser- 
tion lay so much less near at hand than the omission that it must 
be allowed to have the greater appearance of originality. With 
this reading ovvepyei must be taken transitively, ‘causes all things 
to work.’ 


The Bohairic Version, translated literally and preserving the idioms, is ‘But 
we know that those who love God, He habitually works with them in every 
good thing, those whom He has called according to His purpose.’ The Sahidic 

ersion (as edited by Amélineau in Zestschrift fur Acezypt. Sprache, 1887) 
as in part defective but certainly repeats @cds: ‘ But we know that those who 
love God, God ...them in every good thing,’ &c. From this we gather 
that the Version of Upper Egypt inserted 6 @eds, and that the Version of 
Lower Egypt omitted it but interpreted ouvepye? transitively as if it were 
present. It would almost seem as if there was an exegetical tradition which 
took the word in this way. It is true that the extract from Origen’s Com- 
meentary im the Phé/ocalia (ed. Robinson, p. 226 ff.) not only distinctly and 
Tepeatedly presents the common reading but also in one place (p. 229) clearly 


has the common interpretation. But Chrysostom (ad /oc.) argues at some __— 


length as if he were taking ov cpyef transitively with 6 @e0s for subject. 
Similarly Gennadius (in Cramer's Catewa@), also Theodoret and Theodorus 
Monachus (preserved in the Cafeea). It would perhaps be too much to 
claim all these writers as witnesses to the reading ovvepyet 6 @eds, but they 
may point to a tradition which had its origin in that reading and survived it. 
On the other hand it is possible that the reading may have gvown out of the 
interpretation. 

For the use of ovvepyet there are two rather close parallels in Zest. XZZ 
Patr.: Issach. 3 6 cds ovvepye? 7H drddéryri pou, and Gad 4 7d ydp mvedpa 
vob ploous ... cvvepyei TH Saravg ev waow els Odvaroy rav avOpwnwy" rd Be 
Fvedua THs Gyawns éy paxpodupig auvepyet TH viuy voU Scov es sarypiay 
&Opwazev, 


rois Kata wpd0eow xAnrots ovow. With this clause St. Paul in- 
troduces a string of what may be called the technical terms of his 
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theology, marking the succession of stages into which he divides 
the normal course of a Christian life—all being considered not 
from the side of human choice and volition, but from the side of 
Divine care and ordering. This is summed up at the outset in the 
phrase card mpé6eouw, the comprehensive plan or design in accord- 
ance with which Ged directs the destinies of men. There can be 
no question that St. Paul fully recognizes the freedom of the human 
will. The large part which exhortation plays in his letters is con- 
clusive proof of this. But whatever the extent of human freedom 
there must be behind it the Divine Sovereignty. It is the practice 
of St. Paul to state alternately the one and the other without 
attempting an exact delimitation between them. And what he has 
not done we are not likely to succeed in doing. In the passage 
before us the Divine Sovereignty is in view, not on its terrible but 
on its gracious side. It is the proof how ‘ God worketh all things 
for good to those who love Him.’ We cannot insist too strongly 
upon this; but when we leave the plain declarations of the Apostle 
and begin to draw speculative inferences on the right hand or on 
the left we may easily fall into cross currents which will render any 
such inferences invalid. See further the note on Free-Will and 
Predestination at the end of ch. xi. 

In further characterizing ‘those who love God’ St. Paul na- 
turally strikes the point at which their love became manifest by the 
acceptance of the Divine Call. This call is one link in the chain 
of Providential care which attends them: and it suggests the other 
links which stretch far back into the past and far forward into the 
future. By enumerating these the Apostle completes his proof 
that the love of God never quits His chosen ones. 

The enumeration follows the order of succession in time. 

For mpdects see on ch. ix. 11 9 Kar exAoyyy mpobeots Tod Ocvi, 
which would prove, if proof were needed, that the purpose is that 
of God and not of man (xar’ olkeiay mpoaipeoww Theoph. and the 
Greek Fathers generally): comp. also Eph. i. 13; iii. 11; 2 Tim 
1. 9. 

It was one of the misfortunes of Greek theology that it received @ bias iz 
the Free-Will controversy from opposition to the Gnostics (cf. p. 269 inf) 
which it never afterwards lost, and which seriously prejudiced its exegesis 
wherever this question was concerned. Thus in the present instance, the great 
mass of the Greek commentators take kara mpd0co.v to mean ‘in accordance 
with the man’s own mpoaipeois or free act of choice’ (see the extracts in 
Cramer’s Catena ‘e cod. Monae.’; and add Theoph. Oecum. Euthym.-Zig.). 
The two partial exceptions are, as we might expect, Origen and Cyril of 
Alexandria, who however both show traces of the influences current in the 
Eastern Church. Origen also seems inclined to take it of the proposttum 
bonum et bonam voluntatem quam circa Dei cultum gerunt; but he admits 
the alternative that it may refer to the purpose of God. IE so, it refers to 
this purpose as determined by His foreknowledge of the characters and 


conduct of men. Cyril of Alexandria asks the question, Whose purpose is 
Intended! and decides that it would not be wrong to answer rihy ve 708 
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wexdnxéros wal sy tavrav. He comes to this decision however rather on 
dogmatic than on exegetical grounds. 
It is equally a straining of the text when Augustine distinguishes two kinds 
~ of call, one secundum propositum, the call of the elect, and the other of those 
who are not elect. Mon enim ommes vocati secundum propositum sust 
@ocati: guontam multé vocati, pawcé electt. [psi ergo secundum propositum 
Vocati gesi elect? ante constitutionem mundi (Cont. duas Epist. Pelag. ii. 10. 
§ 22, cf. Cont. Julian. v. 6, § 14). In the idea of a double call, Augustine 
seems to have been anticipated by Origen, who however, as we have seen, 
gives a different sense to card mpé0eow: omnes quidem vocats sunt, non tamen 
omnes secundum propositum vecaté sust (ed. Lomm. vii. 128). 


adyrois: ‘called,’ implying that the call has been obeyed. The 
eAjows is not au salut (Oltr.), at least in the sense of final salva- 
tion, but simply to become Christians: see on i. 1. 

29. Sr: certainly here ‘because,’ assigning a reason for mdvra 
ouvepye: 6 Ocds eis dyaddy, not ‘that’ (= c’est gue Oltr.). 

ots mpo¢dyyw. The meaning of this phrase must be determined 
by the Biblical use of the word ‘ know,’ which is very marked and 
clear: e.g. Ps. i. 6 ‘The Lord knoweth (yryrooxer) the way of the 
righteous’; cxliv [cxliii]. 3 ‘Lord, what is man that Thou takest 
knowledge of him (ér ¢yyoo6ns air@ LXX)? Or the son of man 
that Thou makest account of him?’ Hos. xiii. 5 ‘I did know 
(eroipawor) thee in the wilderness.’ Am. iii. 2 ‘You only have 
I known (éyvov) of all the families of the earth.’ Matt. vii. 23 
‘Then will I profess unto them I never knew (@yvov) you,’ &c, 
In all these places the word means ‘to take note of,’ ‘to fix the 
regard upon,’ as a preliminary to selection for some especial pur- 
pose. The compound mpoéyve only throws back this ‘taking 
note’ from the historic act in time to the eternal counsel which 
it expresses and executes. 


This interpretation (which is very similar to that of Godet and which 
approaches, though it is not exactly identical with, that of a number of older 
commentators, who make mpoéyvw = pracdiligere, approbare) has the double 
advantage of being strictly conformed to Biblical usage and of reading 
nothing into the word which we are not sure is there. This latter objection 
applies to most other ways of taking the passage: e.g. to Origen’s, when he 
makes the foreknowledge a foreknowledge of character and fitness, mpoava- 
revicas ovv 6 Geds TH cipus trav eoopévwv, nal xatavonaas fom Tod ep’ Hyiv 
ravbé rivow ém ebocBecav wal dppiy éni ravtny perd rihv pownv #.7.r. 
(Philocal. xxv. 2. p. 227, ed. Robinson; the comment ed /oc. is rather nearer 
the mark, cognovisse suos dicttur, hoc est im di-ectione habuisse sibique 
Soctasse, but there too is added sceems quales essent). Cyril of Alexandria 
(and after him Meyer) supplies from what follows mpoeyywoOncav ws écovTas 
avppuoppa rijs eixévos tov Yiod abrov, but this belongs properly only to 
mpowpice. Widest from the mark are those who, like Calvin, look beyond 
the immediate choice to final salvation: Det asstem praecognitio, cuius hie 
Paules meminst, non nuda est praescientia ...sed adopito gua filtos suos 
@ reprobis semper discrevit. On the other hand, Gif. keeps closely to the 
context in explaining, ‘‘‘ Foreknew” as the individual objects of His purpose 
(wpéGects) and therefore foreknew as “them that love God.””’ The only 
defect in this seems to be that it does not sufficiently take account of the 
O. T. and N. T. use of ysyrdoue. 
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rat wpedpice. The Apostle overleaps for the moment inter- 
mediate steps and carries the believer onward to the final con- 
summation of God’s purpose in respect to him. This is exactly 
defined as ‘ conformity to the image of His Son.’ 

cuppépoug denotes inward and thorough and not merely super- 
ficial likeness. 

is eixdvos. As the Son is the image of the Father (a Cor. iv. 
4; Col. i. 15), so the Christian is to reflect the image of His 
Lord, passing through a gradual assimilation of mind and character 
to an ultimate assimilation of His &dga, the absorption of the 
splendour of His presence. 

cis 75 elvar adtév mpwrdroKoy éy modhois a8edpois. As the final 
cause of all things is the glory of God, so the final cause of the 
Incarnation and of the effect of the Incarnation upon man is that 
the Son may be surrounded by a multitude of the redeemed. 
These He vouchsafes to call His ‘brethren.’ ‘They are a ‘family,’ 
the entrance into which is through the Resurrection. As Christ 
was the first to rise, He is the ‘ Eldest-born’ (mpwréroxos é« rap 
vexpav, iva yévnras ev maow ad’ris mpwrevov Col. i. 18). This is 
different from the ‘first-born of all creation’ (Col. i. 15). mparé- 
roxos is a metaphorical expression ; the sense of which is determined 
by the context; in Col. i. 1g it is relative to creation, here it is 
relative to the state to which entrance is through the Resurrection 
(see Lightfoot’s note on the passage in Col.). 

80. os S¢ mpodpice um .A. Having taken his readers to the end 
of the scale, the dda in which the career of the Christian cul- 
minates, the Apostle now goes back and resolves the latter part of 
the process into its subdivisions, of which the landmarks are 
éxddecev, edicaiacer, edd€ace, These are not quite exhaustive: 
jylacey might have been inserted after édieaiwoev; but it is suffi- 
ciently implied as a consequence of édiKaieoey and a necessary 
condition of ¢édéfave; in pursuance of the Divine purpose that 
Christians should be conformed to Christ, the first step is the call; 
this brings with it, when it is obeyed, the wiping out of past sins, 
or justification; and from that there is a straight course to the 
crowning with Divine glory. éxddecey and éd:xaiwoey gre both 
naturally in the aorist tense as pointing to something finished 
and therefore past: éddgacg» is not strictly either finished or past, 
but it is attracted into the same tense as the preceding verbs; an 
attraction which is further justified by the fact that, though not 
complete in its historical working out, the step implied im eddéacer 
is both complete and certain in the Divine counsels. To God 
there is neither ‘ before nor aftez.’ 
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THE PROOFS AND ASSURANCE OF DIVINE LOVB. 


VIII. 31-39. With the proofs of God’s love before him, 
the Christian has nothing to fear. God, the Fudge, ts on 
his side, and the ascended Christ intercedes for him 
(vv. 31-34). 

The love of God tw Christ is so strong that earthly 
sufferings and persecutions—nay, all forms and phases of 
being—are powerless to intercept tt, ov to bar the Christian's 
triumph (vv. 35-39). 


*! What conclusion are we to draw from this? Surely the 
strongest possible comfort and encouragement. With God on our 
side what enemy can we fear? * As Abraham spared not Isaac, 
so He spared not the Son who shared His Godhead, but suffered 
Him to die for all believers. Is not this a sure proof that along 
with that one transcendent gift His bounty will provide all that is 
necessary for our salvation? ®™ Where shall accusers be found 
against those whom God has chosen? When God pronounces 
righteous, * who shall condemn? For us Christ has died; I should 
say rather rose again; and not only rose but sits enthroned at 
His Father’s side, and there pleads continually for us. ™ His love 
is our security. And that love is so strong that nothing on earth 
can come between us and it. The sea of troubles that a Christian 
has to face, hardship and persecution of every kind, are powerless 
against it; “though the words of the Psalmist might well be 
applied to us, in which, speaking of the faithful few in his own ~ 
generation, he described them as ‘for God’s sake butchered all 
day long, treated like sheep in the shambles.’ * We too are no 
better than they. And yet, crushed and routed as we may seem, 
the love of Christ crowns us with surpassing victory. “For I am 
convinced that no form or phase of being, whether abstract or 
personal ; not life or its negation ; not any hierarchy of spirits; no 
dimension of time; no supernatural powers; *no dimension of 
space; no world of being invisible to us now,—will ever come 
between us and the love which God has brought so near to us in 
Jesus Messiah our Lord, 
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82. 8s ye Tod iSiow ulod on edeicaro, A number of emphatic 
expressions are crowded together in this sentence: és ye, ‘the same 
God who’; rod idov viod, ‘His own Son,’ partaker of His own 
nature; ot« éfelcaro, the word which is used of the offering of 
Isaac in Gen. xxii. 16, and so directly recalls that offering—the 
greatest sacrifice on record. For the argument comp. v. 6-10. 

83-35. The best punctuation of these verses is that which is 
adopted in RV. “ext (so also Orig. Chrys. Theodrt. Mey. El. 
Gif. Va. Lid.). There should not be more than a colon between 
the clauses Geds 6 3imaidy ris 6 karaxpwav; God is conceived of as 
Judge: where He acquits, who can condemn? Ver. 34 is then 
immediately taken up by ver. 35: Christ proved His love by dying 
for us; who then shall part us from that love? The Apostle 
clearly has in his mind Is. 1. 8, 9 ‘ He is near that justifieth men ; 
who will contend with me?... Behold, the Lord God will help 
me; who is he that shall condemn me?’ This distinctly favours 
the view that each affirmation is followed by a question relating to 
that affirmation. The phrases 6 xaraxpwav and 6 dieuay form 
a natural antithesis, which it is wrong to break up by putting a full 
stop between them and taking one with what precedes, the other 
with what follows. 


On the view taken above, @eds 6 Sixeady and Epiords Inoots 6 dwobardw 
are both answers to tis éyxaréoa; and ris 6 xaraxpwav; ris Huds xwpicn ; 
are subordinate questions, suggested in the one case by d:xa:@v, in the other 
by év7. imép jyav. We observe also that on this view ver. 35 is closely 
linked to ver. 34.. The rapid succession of thought which is thus obtained, 
each step leading on to the next, is in full accordance with the spirit of the 
passage. 

Another way of taking it is to put a full stop at d:cadv, and to make ris 
éywaréoe; ris 6 karaxpwayv; two distinct questions with wholly distinct 
answers. So Fri. Lips. Weiss Oltr. Go. Others again (RV. marg. Beng. 
De W. Mou.) make all the clauses questions (eds 6 diay; évtvyx. rs 
jpav;) But these repeated challenges do not give suck # nervous concatena- 
tion of reasoning. 


33. tis dyxadéoe.; another of the forensic terms which are so 
common in this Epistle ; ‘Who shall impeach such as are elect of 
God ?’ 

dxdextOv. We have already seen (note on i. 1) that with 
St. Paul «Anroi and éx\exroi are not opposed to each other (as they 
are in Matt. xxii. 14) but are rather to be identified. By reading 
into «Anroi the implication that the call is accepted, St. Paul shows 
that the persons of whom this is true are also objects of God’s 
choice. By both terms St. Paul designates not those who are de 
stined for final salvation, but those who are ‘summoned’ or ‘se: 
lected’ for the privilege of serving God and carrying out His will 
If their career runs its normal course it must issue im salvation 
the ‘glory’ reserved for them; this lies as it were at the end of 
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the avenue; but ¢xXexrd» only shows that they are in the right 
way to reach it. At least no external power can bar them from 
it; if they lose it, they will do so by their own fault. / 
” waraxplvev: caraxpway RV. text Mou. This is quite possible, but Sac 
suggests the present. 

34. Xptords Tncots MACFGL, Vulg. Boh. Arm. Aeth., Orig.-lat. Did. 
Aug.: Kpords (om. “Incots) BDEK &c., Syrr., Cyr.-Jerus. Chrys. a/. 
Another instance of B in alliance with authorities otherwise Western and 
Syrian. WH. bracket "Ino. 

iyepOeis éx verpdv N*AC al. pisr., RV. WH!': ome. de vexpav M* BDE 
FGKL &c, Ti. WH®. The group which inserts é«* vexpay is practically 
the same as that which inserts ’Inaois above. s 

8s nal. Stroke follows stroke, each driving home the last. ‘It 
is Christ who died—nay rather (smmo vero) rose from the dead— 
who (xai should be omitted here) is at the right hand of God—who 
also intercedes for us.’ It is not a dead Christ on whom we depend, 
but a living. It is not only a living Christ, but a Christ enthroned, 
a Christ in power. It is not only a Christ in power, but a Christ 
of ever-active sympathy, constantly (if we may so speak) at the 
Father’s ear, and constantly pouring in intercessions for His 
struggling people on earth. A great text for the value and 
significance of the Ascension (cf. Swete, Apost. Creed, p. 67 f.). 

85. dé tis dydans tod Xpictod, There is an alternative reading 
rov @cov for which the authorities are 8B, Orig. (1/3 doubtfully in 
the Greek, but 6/7 in Rufinus’ Latin translation); Eus. 4/6; Bas. 
2/6; Hil. 1/2 and some others. RV. WH. note this reading in 
marg. But of the authorities B Orig.-lat. 2/7 read in full do ris 
ayarns Tov Gcov ris ev Xpior@ “Inood, which is obviously taken from 
ver. 39. Even in its simpler form the reading is open to suspicio’ 
of being conformed to that verse: to which however it may be 
replied that Xpucrov may also be a correction from the same source. 
On the whole Xpsorod seems more probable, and falls in better with 
the view maintained above of the close connexion of vv. 34, 35. i 

‘The love of Christ’ is unquestionably ‘the love of Christ for 
us,’ not our love for Christ: cf. v. 5. 

Odtyus «.7.A. We have here a splendid example of ravynows év 
rais O\ipeow of which St. Paul wrote in ch. v. 3 ff. The passage 
shows how he soared away in spirit above those ‘sufferings of this 
present time’ which men might inflict, but after that had nothing 
more that they could do. On Aripis  orevoyapia see ii, 9; for 
deypuos cf. 2 Cor. xi. 23 ff., 32f.; xii. 10, &c.; for Aids H yupvdrns, 
1 Cor. iv. 11; 2 Cor. xi. 27; for xivdvvos 2 Cor. xi. 26; & Cor. 
XV. 30. 

36. Sr vexdé cov. The quotation is exact from LXX of Ps. 
xliv [xliii]. 23: érs belongs to it. 

ivexer is decisively attested here: in the Psalm B has fvewa, M A'T évexer 
where there is a presumption against the reading of B. 
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Covaroupeda Sry» rhe Yucpay: cf. x Cor. xv. 31 «af hputpas 
drobvnoxw: ‘tota die, hoe est, omni vilae meae tempore’ Orig. 

apoBata opayis: sheep destined for slaughter; cf. Zech. xi. 4 
ra mpoSara tis opayas (cf. Jer. xii. 3 wpdé8ara eis epayny Cod. Marchal. 
warg.). 


The Latin texts of this verse are marked and characteristic. Tertullian, 
Scorp. 13 Twa causa mortificamur tota die, deputati sumus wt pecora tugs 
lationis. Cyprian, Test. iii. 18 (the true text; cf. Zpist. xxxi. 4) Causa test 
occtdimur tota ate, deputats seamess wt oves victimae. Hilary of Poitiers, 
Tract. in Ps. cxviii. (ed. Zingerle, p. 429) Propter te mortificamur tota dte, 
deputati suns stcut eves occisionis. Irenaeus, Adv. Haer. II. xxii. 2 
(Latene; cf. IV. xvi. 2) Propter te morte afficimur tota die, aestimaté seemus 
est oves occtsionts. (Similarly Cod. Clarom. Speculum Augustint, codd. ML) 
Vulgate (Cod. Amiat.) Propter te mortificamur tota die, aestimati seemess 
set oves occistonis, Here two types of text stand out clearly: that of Cyprian 
at one end of the scale, and that of the Vulgate (with which we may group 
fren.-lat. Cod. Clarom. and the Specs/um) at the other. Hilary stands 
between, having deputaté in common with Cyprian, but on the whole leaning 
rather to the later group. The most difficult problem is presented by 
Tertullian, who approaches Cyprian in 7ua causa and deputats, and the 
Vulgate group in mortificamur: in pecora iugulationés he stands alone. 
This passage might seem to favour the view that in Tertullian we had the 
primitive text from which all the rest were derived. That hypothesis how- 
ever would be difficult to maintain systematically; and in any case there 
must be a large element in Tertullian’s text which is simply individual. 
The text before us may be said to give a glimpse of the average position of 
a problem which is still some way from solution. 


37. dwepvixdyev. Tertullian and Cyprian represent this by the 
coinage supervincimus (Vulg. Cod. Clarom. Hil. superamus) ; ‘over- 
come strongly’ Tyn.; ‘are more than conquerors’ Genev., happily 
adopted in AV. 

Sa rod dyamjoavrog Has points back to ris dyawys rot Xpicred 
in ver. 35. 

88. otre dyyedor otre dpyal. ‘And He will call on all the host 
of the heavens and all the holy ones above, and the host of God, 
the Cherubim, Seraphim, and Ophanim, and all the angels of 
power, and all the angels of principalities, and the Elect One, and 
the other powers on the earth, over the water, on that day’ Enoch 
Ixi. ro. St. Paul from time to time makes use of similar Jewish 
designations for the hierarchy of angels: so in 1 Cor. xv. 24; 
Eph. i, 2% aox9, ovata, Sivamss, xupidrns, may Bvopa dvouatéuevop : 
il, BO; vi. 12; Col. i, 16 (Opdvor, wupidrnres, dpyxai, éovaia) ; ii. 10, 
15. The whole world of spirits is summed up in Phil. ii. 10 as 
emoupano, érvye.o., katayOomor. It ig somewhat noticeable that whereas 
the terms used are generally abstract, in several places they are 
made still more abstract by the use of the sing. instead of plur., 
dray karapynoy wacav apyiy kal wmacav eLovoiay Kai divauw ¢ Cor. XV. 
24; tmepdve waons dpyns nat efovoias arA. Eph. i. a1; g xsbadd 
wdons dpyns cad efovoias Col. ii, Bo. 
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It is also true (as pointed out by Weiss, B15/. Theol. § 104; 
Anm. 1. 2) that the leading passages in which St. Paul speaks of 
angels are those in which his language aims at embracing the 
Whole xéouos. He is very far from a Opnoxeia ray dyyédov such as he 
protests against in the Church at Colossae (Col. ii. 18). At the 
same time the parallels which have been given (see also below 
under dvrdues) are enough to show that the Apostle must not be 
separated from the common beliefs of his countrymen. He held 
that there was a world of spirits brought into being like the rest of 
creation by Christ (Col. i. 16). These spirits are ranged in 
® certain hierarchy to which the current names are given. They 
seem to be neither wholly good nor wholly bad, for to them too 
the Atonement of the Cross extends (Col. i. 20 droxarahddéa rd 
mavra eis avtéy , , . ire ra emt rns yas cire ra dv rois ovpavois). There 
is a sense in which the Death on the Cross is a triumph over them 
(Col.ii. 15). They too must acknowledge the universal sovereignty 
of Christ (1 Cor. xv. 24; cf. Eph. i. 10); and they form part of 
that kingdom which He hands over to the Father, that ‘God may 
be all in all’ (2 Cor. xv. 28). On the whole subject see Everling, 
Die paulinische Angelologie u. Démonologte, Gottingen, 1888. 

For dyycAot the Western text (D EF G, Ambrstr. Aug. Amb.) has 

G@yyedos. There is also a tendency in the Western and later authorities to 


insert ote éfovgic: before or after dpxal, obviously from the parallel passages 
in which the words occur together. 


otre Suvduers. There is overwhelming authority (8 A BC D &c.) 
for placing these words after otre wéAdovra. We naturally expect 
them to be associated with dpxai, as in x Cor. xv. a4; Eph. i. a4. 
It is possible that in one of the earliest copies the word may have 
been accidentally omitted, and then added in the margin and re- 
inserted at the wrong place. We seem to have a like primitive 
corruption in ch. iv. 12 (rots oro:yovow). But it is perhaps more 
probable that in the rush of impassioned thought St. Paul inserts 
the words as they come, and that thus odre dvvdyers may be slightly 
belated. It has been suggested that St. Paul takes alternately 
animate existences and inanimate. When not critically controlled, 
the order of association is a very subtle thing. 

For the word compare ‘the angels of power’ and ‘the other powers on 
the earth’ in the passage from the Book of Enoch quoted above; also Test. 
XII Patr. Levi 3 év a Tpit (sc. obpay®) clot at duvdpers Tov mapepBodam, 
of raxOevres els Hyycpay spigews, worjoos éxdienow ev Tos mvevuaos THs WAdYS 
gai rod BeAlap, 

89. obra Tpopa obra Bdbos. Lips. would give to the whole 
context a somewhat more limited application than is usually 
assigned to it. He makes oire ever. . . dos all refer to angelic 
powers: ‘neither now nor at the end of life (when such spirits 
were thought to be most active) shall the spirits either of the 
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height or from the depth bar our entrance into the next world, 
where the love of Christ will be still nearer to us.’ This is also 
the view of Origen (see below). But it is quite in the manner of 
St. Paul to personify abstractions, and the sense attached to them 
cannot well be too large: cf. esp. Eph. iii. 18 ri ré wAdros rai unos 
wat ixyos nai Bados, and a Cor. x. § wav tywua ématpspevoy xara ris 
yacews ToU Geov, 


The common patristic explanation of hapa is ‘things above the heavens,” 
and of dos, ‘things beneath the earth.’ Theod. Monach. tYaya yey ra 
dyay éridogfa, Babos dé 7a dyay ddofa. Theodoret Bados Be tiv yéevvay, 
Syopa tiv Baoirelay. Origen (in Cramer’s Catena) explains tyopa of the 
‘spiritual hosts of wickedness in the heavenly places’ (Eph. vi. 12), and 
BaGos of ra xatax0évia, The expanded version of Rufinus approaches still 
more nearly to the theory of Lipsius: S#md/zter et altitudo et profundum 
impugnant nos, sicut et David dicit multi qui debellant me de alto: sie 
aubio cum a spiritibus nequitiae de caclestibus urgeretur: et sicut tterum 
dicit: de profundis clamavi ad te, Domine: cesm ab his gud iw inferne 
Geputatt sunt et gehennae spiritibes impugnaretur 


oUre Tig Kriotg érépa. The use of érépa and not- d\n seems ta 
favour the view that this means not exactly ‘any other created 
thing ’ but ‘ any other kind of creation,’ ‘any other mode of being,’ 
besides those just enumerated and differing from the familiar world 
as we see it. 

Origen (in Cramer) would like to take the passage in this way. He asks 
if there may not be another creation besides this visible one, ‘in its nature 
visible though not as yet seen’—a description which might seem to anticipate 
the discoveries of the microscope and telescope. Comp. Balfour, Foumdations 
of Belief, p. 71 f. ‘It is impossible therefore to resist the conviction that 
there must be an indefinite number of aspects of Nature respecting which 
science never can give us any information, even in our dreams. We must 

' eonceive ourselves as feeling our way about this dim corner of the illimit- 
able world, like children in a darkened room, encompassed by we know 
not what; a little better endowed with the machinery of sensation than the 
protozoon, yet poorly provided indeed as compared with a being, if such 
a one could be conceived, whose senses were adequate to the infinite variety 
of material Nature.’ 


dwd tis dydians Tod Oeod rijs év Xpiot@"Incod. This is the full 
Christian idea. The love of Christ is no doubt capable of being 
isolated and described separately (2 Cor. v. 14; Eph. iii. 19), but 
the love of Christ is really a manifestation of the love of God. 
A striking instance of the way in which the whole Godhead 
co-operates in this manifestation is ch. v. 5-8: the love of God 
is poured out in our hearts through the Holy Spirtt, because Chriss 
died for us; and God commends His love because Chres¢ died. 
The same essential significance runs through this section (note 


e6p. VW. 31-35, 39). 
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THE APOSTLE’S SORROW OVER ISRAEL’S UNBELIEF. 


_IK. 1-5. The thought of this magnificent prospect fills 
me with sorrow Sor those who seem to be excluded from it— 
my own countrymen for whom I would willingly sacrifice 
my dearest hopes—excluded too tn spite of all their special 
privileges and their high destiny. 


* How glorious the prospect of the life in Christ! How mournful 
the thought of those who are cut off from it! There is no 
shadow of falsehood in the statement I am about to make. As 
one who has his life in Christ I affirm a solemn truth; and my 
conscience, speaking under the direct influence of God’s Holy 
Spirit, bears witness to my sincerity. *There is one grief that 
I cannot shake off, one distressing weight that lies for ever at my 
heart. * Like Moses when he came down from the mount, the prayer 
has been in my mind: Could I by the personal sacrifice of my 
own salvation for them, even by being cut off from all communion 
with Christ, in any way save my own countrymen? Are they not 
my own brethren, my kinsmen 1s far as earthly relationship is 
concerned? ‘Are they not God’s own privileged people? They 
bear the sacred name of Israel with all that it implies; it is they 
whom He declared to be His ‘son,’ His ‘ firstborn’ (Exod. iv. 22) ; 
their temple has been illuminated by the glory of the Divine 
presence; they are bound to Him by a series of covenants re- 
peatedly renewed; to them He gave a system of law on Mount 
Sinai; year after year they have offered up the solemn worship of 
the temple ; they have been the depositories of the Divine promises ; 
‘their ancestors are the patriarchs, who were accounted righteous 
before God; from them in these last days has come the Messiah 
as regards his natural descent—that Messiah who although sprung 
from a human parent is supreme over all things, none other than 
God, the eternal object of human praise! 


TX-XI. St. Paul has now finished his main argument. He 
has expounded his conception of the Gospel. But there still 
remains a difficulty which could not help suggesting itself to 
every thoughtful reader, and which was continually being raised 
by one class of Christians at the time when he wrote. How is 
this new scheme of righteousness and salvation apart from law 
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consistent with the privileged position of the Jews? They had 
been the chosen race (we find St. Paul enumerating their privileges), 
through them the Messiah had come, and yet it appeared they 
would be rejected if they would not accept this new righteousness 
by faith. How is this consistent with the justice of God? 

The question has been continually in the Apostle’s mind. It 
has led him to emphasize more than once the fact that the new 
evayyédiov if for both Jew and Greek, is yet for the Jew first (i. 16, 
ii. 9). It has led him to lay great stress on the fact that the Jews 
especially had sinned (ii. 17). Once indeed he has begun to 
discuss it directly (iii. 1); ‘What advantage then is there in being 
a Jew?’ but he postponed it for a time, feeling that it was necessary 
first to complete his main argument. He has dwelt on the fact 
that the new way of salvation can be proved from the Old Testa- 
ment (chap. iv). Now he is at liberty to discuss in full the question: 
How is this conception of Christ’s work consistent with the fact of 
the rejection of the Jews which it seems to imply? 

The answer to this question occupies the remainder of the 
dogmatic portion of the Epistle, chaps. ix-xi, generally considered 
to be the third of its principal divisions. ‘The whole section may 
be subdivided as follows: in ix. 6-29 the faithfulness and justice of 
God are vindicated; in ix. 30-x. 21 the guilt of Israel is proved; 
in chap. xi St. Paul shows the divine purpose which is being fulfilled 
and locks forward prophetically to a future time when Israel will 
be restored, concluding the section with a description of the Wisdom 
of God as far exceeding all human speculation. 


Marcion seems to have omitted the whole of this chapter with the possible 
exception of vv. 1-3. Tert. who passes from viii. 11 to x. 2 says salto 
Ate amplissimum abruptum tnterctsas scripiurae (Ado. Marc.¥. 14). See 
Zahn, Gesch. des N. T. Kanows p. 518. 


1. We notice that there is no grammatical connexion with the 
preceding chapter. A new point is introduced and the sequence 
of thought is gradually made apparent as the argument proceeds. 
Perhaps there has been a pause in writing the Epistle, the amanu- 
ensis has for a time suspended his labours. We notice also that 
St. Paul does not here follow his general habit of stating the 
subject he is going to discuss (as he does for example at the 
beginning of chap. iii), but allows it gradually to become evident. 
He naturally shrinks from mentioning too definitely a fact which is 
to him so full of sadness. It will be only too apparent to what he 
refers; and tact and delicacy both forbid him to define it more 
exactly. 

GAyPerav Aéyw dv Xprorg@: ‘I speak the truth in Christ, as one 
united with Christ’; cf. 2 Cor. ii. 17 dGAX’ as && eidcxpweias, ddr’ as 
se Geod, xarévavrs Gand dy Xprorg Aadoiuer: xii. 1g. St. Paul has just 
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described that union with Christ which will make any form of sin 
impossible; cf. viii. 1, 10; and the reference to this union gives 
solemnity to an assertion for which it will be difficult to obtain full 
credence. 

od WedSouar. A Pauline expression. 2 Tim. ii. 7 dAjOeay dAéyo, 
ob Yevdoua:: 2 Cor. xi. 31; Gal. i. 20. 

cuppaptupovons: cf. ii. 155; viii. 16. The conscience is personified 
80 as to give the idea of a second and a separate witness. Cf, 
Oecumenius ad loc. péya Oéder eimeiv, 813 mpoodororet TS morevOqvat, 
Tpeis emipepouevos pdptupas, tov Xmordy, rd “Aycov vedua, kal rpv davrod 
ouveidnoty. d 

& Mvedpars ‘Ayle with ovppaprupovons. St. Paul adds further 
solemnity to his assertion by referring to that union of his spirit 
with the Divine Spirit of which he had spoken in the previous 
chapter. Cf. viii. 16 ard ro Dveipa cvppaprupet rp mvevpars par. 

St. Paul. begins with a strong assertion of the truth of his 
statement as a man does who is about to say something of the 
truth of which he is firmly convinced himself, although facts and 
the public opinion of his countrymen might seem to be against 
him. Cf. Chrys. a@ loc. spérepov 8€ diaBcBavovras wept Sy pede 
Aye" Grep wodXois Gos sorely Gray pedAdwol te Aeyew mapa Tois woAdois 
dmiorovpevoy xai trip ob opddpa éavrovs eios merendres, 

2. &m: ‘that,’ introducing the subordinate sentence dependent on 
the idea of assertion in the previous sentence. St. Paul does not 
mention directly the cause of ‘his grief, but leaves it to be inferred 
from the next verse. 

Ady (which is opposed to xapd Jn. xvi. 20) appears to mean 
grief as a state of mind; it is rational or emotional: é63uvy on the 
other hand never quite loses its physical associations ; it implies 
the anguish or smart of the heart (hence it is closely connected with 
v9 xapdig) which is the result of Avay. 


With the grief of St. Panl for his countrymen, we mey compare the grief 
of a Jew writing after the fall of Jerusalem, who feels both the misfortune 
and the sin of his people, and who like St. Paul emphasizes his sorrow by 
enumerating their close relationship to God and their ancestral pride: 
4 Ezra viii. 15-18 e¢ muse dicens dicam, de omni homine tes magis scts, de 

lo asstems tuo, ob quem doleo, et de haereditate tua, propter quam lugeo, et 
proper Isratl, propter quem tristis seem, et de semine Lacob, propter quod 
conturbor. Ibid. x. 6-8 non vides luctum nostrum et quae nobis contigerunt ? 
quoniam Sion mater nostra omnium in tristitia contristatur, et humilitate 
humiliata est, et luget ualidissime... 21-21 vides enim quoniam sanctifi- 
catio nostra deserta effecta est, et altare nostrum demolitum est, et templum 
nostrum destructum est, et psalterium nostrum humiliatum est, et hymnus 
soster conticust, et exsultatio nostra dissoluta est, et lumen candelabri nostri 
extinctume est, et arca testamenti mostré direpta est. Apoc. Baruch. xxxv. 3 
quomodo enim ingemiscam super Stone, et guomodo lugebo sper Terusalem? 
guia tn loco isto wbé prostratus sum sesc, oltme seommus sacerdos offerebal 
oblationes sasctas, 
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3. This verse which is introduced by yép does not give the 
reason of his grief but the proof of his sincerity. 

noxépmv: ‘the wish was in my mind’ or perhaps ‘the prayer 
was in my heart.’ St. Paul merely states the fact of the wish 
without regard to the conditions which made it impossible. Cf. Lft. 
on Gal. iv. 20 ‘The thing is spoken of in itself, prior to and 
independently of any conditions which might affect its possibility.’ 
See also Acts xxv. 22, and Burton, M. and T. § 33. 

évd@cua: ‘accursed, ‘devoted to destruction.” The word was 
originally used with the same meaning as dvd@nya (of which it was 
a dialectic variation, see below), ‘that which is offered or consecrated 
to God.’ But the translators of the Old Testament required an 
expression to denote that which is devoted to God for destruction, and 
adopted dvdéeua as a translation of the Hebrew OV}: see Levit. xxvii. 
28, 29 may d¢ avdbepa & éav avaby avOpwros rH Kupi@. . . odx amodacerat 
ovd€ AuTpdcerat ... xai wav & day dvareO] amd Trav dvOporev ov AuTpeOn- 
gerat, GAG Oavdro Oavatwbnoeras: Deut. vii. 26; Josh. vi. 17 Kai goras 
9 wddus avddcpa, abr) cai mdvra éoa cori év aith, Kupip oaBaod. And 
with this meaning it is always used in the New Testament: Gal. i. 
8,9; 1 Cor. xvi. 22. The attempt to explain the word to mean 
‘excommunication’ from the society—a later use of the Hebrew in 
Rabbinical writers and the Greek in ecclesiastical—arose from 
a desire to take away the apparent profanity of the wish. 


There is some doubt and has been a good deal of discussion as to the 
distinction in meaning between dvdOeua and dvd@nua. It was originally 
dialectic, dyd@nya being the Attic form (dvd@npya drrin@s, dvdeua EAAQiKGS 
Moeris, p. 28) and dydOeya being found as a substitute in non-Attic works 
(Anth. P. 6. 162, C./.G. 2693d and other instances are quoted by the 
Dictionaries), ‘The Hellenistic form was the one naturally used by the » 
writers of the LXX, and it gradually became confined to the new meaning 
attached to the word, but the distinction seems never to have become 
certain and MSS. and later writers often confuse the two words. In the 
LXX (although Hatch and Redpath make no distinction) our present texts 
seem to preserve the difference of the two words. The only doubtful passage 
is 2 Mace. ii. 13; here A reads dvd@eua where we should expect dvd6nya, 
but V (the only other MS. quoted by Swete) and the authorities in Holmes 
and Parsons have dvd@nya. In the N.T. dvd@npa occurs once, Luke xxi. 5, 
and then correctly (but the MSS. vary, dvd@nua BL, dvddeya NAD). The 
Fathers often miss the distinction and explain the two words as identical : 
so Ps.-Just. Quaest. e¢ Resp. 121; Theod. on Rom. ix. 3, and Suidas; they 
are distinguished in Chrys. on Rom. ix. 3 as quoted by Suidas, but not in 
Field’s ed. No certain instance is ai of dvdé@nyua for dvadeua, but dyadepa 
could be and was used dialectically for dvd9nua. On the word generally 
see esp. Trench Syn. i. § 5; Lft. Gal. i. 8; Fri. on Rom. ix. 3. 


adrés ey. The emphasis and position of these words emphasizes 
the willingness for personal sacrifice; and they have still more force 
when we remember that St. Paul has just declared that nothing in 
heaven or earth can separate him from the love of Christ. Chrys, 
ad loc, ri déyes, & Madke; dx rod Xpicrod rod sodoupévov, of pyre 
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Bacirela ce, unre yéevva éexdprte, wire Td voobpeva, pire Aa rosaira, dard 
TovTouv viv e’yyn dvddeua elvar; 

,4md tod Xpirod: ‘separated from the Christ,’ a pregnant use 
of the preposition. The translation of the words as if they were 
brd r. X. arises from a desire to soften the expression. 

kara odpxa: cf. iv. 1 ‘as far as earthly relations are concerned’; 
spiritually St. Paul was a member of the spiritual Israel, and his 
kinsmen were the ddedgol of the Christian society. : 

The prayer of St. Paul is similar to that of Moses: Exod. xxxii. 
32 “Yet now, if thou wilt forgive their sin—; and if not, blot me, 
I pray thee, out of thy book which thou hast written.’ On this 
Clem. Rom. liii. 5 comments as follows: & peyddys dydans, & redeb- 
ThTos dyuTepBAnrov, wappnotd{eras Cepdrav pds Kupsov, alreiras dpeow re 
wAnOer } nai cavrdv é€adepOjvas per’ airay aésioi. In answer to those 
who have found difficulties in the passage it is enough to say with 
Prof. Jowett that they arise from ‘the error of explaining the 
language of feeling as though it were that of reasoning and 
reflection.’ 


There are one or two slight variations of reading in ver. 3, adds eyo was 
laced before dvd6. ely. by CK L, Vulg., and later authorities with T R, and 
é (DEG) substituted for dwé (RNABC &c.). Both variations arise from 

a desire to modify the passage. 


4. oirwés eiow: ‘inasmuch as theyare.’ St. Paul’s grief for Israel 
arises not only from his personal relationship and affection, but 
also from his remembrance of their privileged position in the Divine 
economy. 

*tapandiras: used of the chosen people in special reference to 
the fact that, as descendants of him who received from God the 
name of Israel, they are partakers of those promises of which it was 
a sign. The name therefore implies the privileges of the race; 
cf. Eph. ii. 12 dandAorpi@pévos tis modcreias Tov “lopaijd Kai Edvou tev 
Biabnkay ths émayyehias: and as such it could be used metaphorically 
of the Christians (6 "lopayd rod Geod Gal. vi. 16; cf. ver. 6 inf.); a use 
which would of course be impossible for the merely national designa- 
tion Iovdaio. . 

‘Israel’ is the title used in contemporary literature to express the 
special relations of the chosen people to God. Ps. Sol. xiv. 3 drs 
% pepis kal 7 eAnpovoyia Tov Ocod éorw 6 Iopand: Ecclus, xvii. 15 pepis 
Kupiov “loparad éoriv: Judilees xxxiii. 18 ‘ For Israel is a nation holy 
unto God, and a nation of inheritance for its God, and a nation of 
priesthood and royalty and a possession.’ Thus the word seems to 
have been especially connected with the Messianic hope. The 
Messianic times are ‘the day of gladness of Israel’ (Ps. Sol. x. 7), 
she blessing of Israel, the day of God’s mercy towards Israel 
(ib. Kvii. 50, § paxdpscs 0 yardperos dv vais nucpais éxeivass iSeiv rd 
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dyaba lopanr dv ovrayeyy pura, 4 wovhoes é Ccds. raytvas 6 Geds él 
‘lapand 76 Edeos airov).| When therefore St. Paul uses this name he 
reminds his readers that it is just those for whose salvation above 
all, according to every current idea, the Messiah was to come, who 
when he has come are apparently cut off from all share in the 
privileges of his kingdom. 

vioGecia: ‘the adoption,’ ‘status of an adopted son’: on the 
origin of the word and its use im relation to Christian privileges see 
above, Rom. viii. 15. Here it implies that relationship of Israel to 
God described in Exod. iv. 22 rade Xéyes Kiptos Yids mpardroxds pov 
‘Iopayd : Deut. xiv. 1; xxxii.6; Jer. xxxi.g; Hos. xi.1. So /Jaudzlees 
i. a1 ‘I will be a Father unto them, and they shall be My children, 
and they shall all be called children of the living God. And every 
angel and every spirit will know, yea they will know that these are 
My children, and that I am their Father in uprightness and 
in righteousness and that I love them.’ 

4 86a: ‘the visible presence of God among His people’ (see 
on iii. 23). édéa is in the LXX the translation of the Hebrew 
mimy 333, called by the Rabbis the Shekinah (F3'>%), the 
bright cloud by which God made His presence known on earth; 
cf. Exod. xvi. 10, &c. Hence rd xaddos ris Sdfns avrod Ps. Sol, ii. 5, 
ard Opdvou 8d£ns 2. ver. 20, Wisd. ix. 10, imply more than the mere 
beauty of the temple, and when St. Stephen, Acts vii. 2, speaks of 
6 @eds rijs ddés his words @ould remind his hearers of the visible 
presence of God which they claimed had sanctified Jerusalem and the 
temple. On late Rabbinical speculations concerning the Shekinah 
see Weber Alisyn. Theol. p. 179. 

at Sebijxor: ‘the covenants,’ see Hatch Essays om Piblical 
Greek, p. 42. The plural is used not with reference to the two 
covenants the Jewish and the Christian, but because the original 
covenant of God with Israel was again and again renewed 
(Gen. vi. 18; ix.9; xv. 18; xvii. 2, 7,9; Ex. ii. 24). Comp. Ecclus. 
xliv. 11 pera rov orepyaros adray Stupevet dyaby xAnoovouia, éxyova avtar 
é&y rais Suadnxacs; Wisdom xviil. 22 Aéy@ rév xodrdCovra imérafev, Spxovs 
matépav kai diabjxas dropvioas. According to Irenaeus, III. xi. 11 
(ed. Harvey) there were four covenants: «ui dua rovro réocapes éd6- 
Gyoav KaOodcai diadjkas tH avOpwmdryre® pia péev Tod Katakhuopod Tod 
N@e, éxi row régou' Sevrépa dé rav "ABpadp, emi rod onpeiov tis meprrouis® 
Tpirn d€ W vopoecia eri rod Mavoéws' reraprn 8¢ 9 rou Evayyediov, dud 
rev Kuplov nay "Inood Xpiorov *. 

The Jews believed that they were bound to God and that God 
was bound to them by a covenant which would guarantee to them 
_ His protection in the future. According to St. Paul it was just 
those who were not bound to Him by a covenant who would 
receive the Divine protection. On the idea of the Covenant and 


* Yo the Latin version the four covenants are Adam, Noah, Moses, Christ. 
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its practical bearing on Jewish life see Schiirer Geschichte, ih 
p- 388. 

A vopotecia: a classical word, occurring also in Philo. ‘The 
giving of the law.’ ‘The dignity and glory of having a law com- 
municated by express revelation, and amidst circumstances so full 
of awe and splendour.’ Vaughan. 

The current Jewish estimation of the Law (6 véuos 6 érdpyor 
eis roy aléva Baruch iv. 1) it is unnecessary to illustrate, but the 
point in the mention of it here is brought out more clearly if we 
remember that all the Messianic hopes were looked upon as the 
reward of those who kept the Law. So Ps. Sol. xiv. 1 mards Kuptos 
Tois dyanaow airy éy ddyeig ... Trois wopevopdvas év Sixaroovvy mpootay- 
paray avrov, év voum ws évereiAato nul eis (wiv quav. It was one of 
the paradoxes of the situation that it was just those who neglected 
the Law who would, according to St. Paul’s teaching, inherit the 
promises. 

4 Aatpeia: ‘the temple service.’ Heb. ix. 1,6; 1 Macc. ii. 19, 22. 
As an illustration of Jewish opinion on the temple service may be — 
quoted Pirge Adoth, i. a (Taylor, p. 26) ‘Shimeon ha-Caddiq 
was of the remnants of the great synagogue. He used to say, On 
three things the world is stayed; on the Thorah, and on the 
Worship, and on the bestowal of kindnesses.’ According to the 
Rabbis one of the characteristics of the Messianic age will be 
a revival of the temple services. (Weber Alisyn. Theol. p. 359.) 

ai éwayyeXiat: ‘the promises made in the O. T. with special 
reference to the coming of the Messiah.’ These promises were of 
course made to the Jews, and were always held to apply particularly 
to them. While sinners were to be destroyed before the face of 
the Lord, the saints of the Lord were to inherit the promises 
(cf. Ps. Sod. xii. 8); and in Jewish estimation sinners were the 
gentiles and saints the chosen people. Again therefore the 
choice of terms emphasizes the character of the problem to be 
discussed. See note on i. 2, and the note of Ryle and James on 
Ps. Sol. loc. cst.; cf. also Heb.vi.12; xi.13; Gal. iii.rg; 1 Clem. x. 2. 

af Sio6jear BCL, Vulg. codd. Boh. &c. has been corrected into 4 S:abjen 

BDFG, Vulg. codd. pauc.; also énayyeAia into érayyeAla DEF G, Boh. 

Both variations are probably due to fancied difficulties. 

&. ot warépes: ‘the patriarchs.’ Acts iii. 13, vii. 33. On the 
‘merits’ of the patriarchs and their importance ia Jewish theology 
see the note on p. 330. 

é& dy & Xprords 7d uatd odpra, Cf a Clem. xxxii. 2 ¢€ abrod 6 
Kupis "Incots 1d xaré odpxa. 6 Xp. is not 2 personal name, but must 
be translated ‘ the Messiah.’ Not only have the Jews been united 
to God by so many ties, but the purpose for which they have been 
selected has been fulfilled. The Messiah has come forth from 
them, and yet they have been rejected, 
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& dv ext mdvrev Ocds, a.r.d.: with Xpurrds (see below), ‘who is 
God over all blessed for ever.’ mdvrwy is probably neuter, cf. xi. 36. 
This description of the supreme dignity of Him who was on His 
human side of Jewish stock serves to intensify the conception of 
the privileged character of the Jewish race. 


The Privileges of Israel. 


By this enumeration of the privileges of Israel St. Paul fulfils two 
purposes in his argument. He gives firstly the facts which 
intensify his sorrow. Like the writer of 4 Ezra his grief is 
heightened by the remembrance of the position which his country- 
men have held in the Divine economy. Every word in the long 
list calls to mind some link which had united them, the Chosen 
People, with God; every word reminds us of the glory of their past 
history; and it is because of the great contrast suggested between 
the destiny of Israel and their actual condition that his grief is so 
profound. 

But the Apostle has another and more important thought to 
emphasize. He has to show the reality and the magnitude of the 
problem before him, and this list of the privileges of Israel just empha- 
sizes it. It was so great as almost to be paradoxical. It was this. 
Israel was a chosen people, and was chosen for a certain purpose. 
According to the teaching of the Apostle it had attained this end: 
the Messiah, whose coming represented in a sense the consum- 
mation of its history, had appeared, and yet from any share in the 
glories of this epoch the Chosen People themselves were cut off. 
All the families of the earth were to be blessed in Israel: Israel 
itself was not to be blessed. They were in an especial sense the 
sons of God: but they were cut off from the inheritance. They 
were bound by special covenants to God: the covenant had been 
broken, and those outside shared in the advantages. The glories of 
the Messianic period might be looked upon as a recompense for 
the long years of suffering which a faithful adhesion to the Law and 
a loyal preservation of the temple service had entailed: the bless- 
ings were to come for those who had never kept the Law. The 
promises were given to and for Israel: Israel alone would not 
inherit them. 

Such was the problem. The pious Jew, remembering the 
sufferings of his nation, pictured the Messianic time as one when 
these should all pass away; when all Israel—pure and without stair 
—should be once more united; when the ten tribes should be 
collected from among the nations; when Israel which had suffered 
much from the Gentiles should be at last triumphant over them. 
All this he expected. The Messiah had come: and Israel, the 
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Messiah’s own people, seemed to be cut off and rejected from the 
blessings which it had itself prepared for the world. How was this 
problem to be solved? (Cf. 4 Ezra xiii; Schiirer, Geschichte, 
li. 452 sq.) 


The Punctuation of Rom. ix. 5. 


eal Uf dv 5 Xpords +d ward adpxa, © dv int advren, eds ebAoynris els rods 
@wovas* duty. 

The interpretation of Rom. ix. § has probably been discussed at greater Special 
length than that of any other verse of the N.T. Besides long notes in literature 
various commentaries, the following special papers may be mnientioned: 
Schultz, in Jahrbicher fiir deutsche Theologie, 1868, vol. xiii. pp. 463-506; 

Grimm, Zw¢h., 1869, pp. 311-322; Harmsen, ib. 1872, pp. 510, 521: but 
England and America have provided the fullest discussions—by Prof. 
Kennedy and Dr. Gifford, namely, Zhe | Divinity of Christ. a sermon 
preached on Christmas Day, 1882, before the University of Cambridge, with 
an appendix om Rom. ix. 5 and Titus ii. 13, by Benjamin Hall Kennedy, 
D.D., Cambridge, 1883; Caesarem Appello, a letter to Dr. Kennedy, by 
Edwin Hamilton Gifford, D.D., Cambridge, 1883; and Pauline Crristology, 
L. Examination of Rom. ix. 5, being a rejoinder to the Rev. Dr. Gifford’s 
reply, by Benjamin Hall Kennedy, D.D., Cambridge, 1883 : by Prof. Dwight 
and Dr. Ezra Abbot, in 7. &. Exeg. June and December, 1881, pp. 23-55, 
87-154; and 1883, pp. 90-112. Of these the paper of Dr. Abbot is much 
the most exhaustive, while that of Dr. Gifford seems to us on the whole to 
show the most exegetical power. 

Dismissing minor variations, there are four main interpretations (all of Alternatix 
them referred to in the RV.) which have been suggested : interpreta- 

(a) Placing a comma after odpsa and referring the whole passage to tions. 
Christ. So RV. 

(6) Placing a full stop after odpxa and translating ‘ He who is God over 
all be blessed for ever,’ or ‘is blessed for ever.”’ So RV. marg. 

(¢) With the same punctuation translating ‘He who is over all is God 
blessed for ever.’ RV. marg. 

(d@) Placing a comma after odpxa and a full stop at mdvrav, ‘who is over 
all. God be (or is) blessed for ever.’ RV. marg. 

It may be convenient to point out at once that the question is one of The ori- 
interpretation and not of criticism. The original MSS. of the Epistles were ginal MS* 
almost certainly destitute of any sort of punctuation. Of MSS. of the first without 
century we have one containing a portion of Isocrates in which a few dots punctua- 
are used, but only to divide words, never to indicate pauses in the sense; in tion, 
the MS. of the Modcreia of Aristotle, which dates from the end of the first 
or beginning of the second century, there is no punctuation whatever except 
that a slight space is left before a quotation: this latter probably is as close 
a representation as we can obtain in the present day of the original form of 
the books of the N.T. In carefully written MSS., the work of professional 
scribes, both before and during the first century, the more important pauses 
in the sense were often indicated but lesser pauses rarely or never; and, so 
far as our knowledge enables us to speak, in roughly written MSS. such as 
were no doubt those of the N.T., there is no punctuation at all until about 
the third century. Our present MSS. (which begin in the fourth century) 
do not therefore represent an early tradition. If there were any ‘raditional 
punctuation we should have to seek it rather im early versions or in second 
and third century Fathers: the punctuation of the MSS. is interesting im 
the history of interpretation, but has no other value, 
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Eilstosry ov The history of the interpretation must be passed over somewhat carsorily. 

the inter. For our earliest evidence’we should naturally turn to the older versions, bat 

pretation. these seem to labour under the same obscurity asthe original. It is however 

(1) The probably true that the traditional interpretation of all of them is to apply the 
Versions. doxzology to Christ. ; 

3) The About most of the Fathers however there is no doubt. An immense pre- 

oe ponderance of the Christian writers of the first eight centuries refer the word 

to Christ. This is certainly the case with Irenaeus, Maer. III. xvii. 2, ed. 

Harvey; Tertullian, Adv, Prax. 13, 15; Hippolytus, Cost. oct. 6 (ch. 

Gifford, of. cit. p. 60); Novatian, Zyz#. 13; Cyprian, 7ésé. ii. 6, ed. Hartel ; 

: Syn. Ant. adv. Pasl. Sam. in Routh, Rel. Sacrae, iii. 291, 292; Athanasius, 

Cont. Arian. I. iii. 10; Epiphanius, Maer. lvii. 2, 9, ed. Oehler; Basil, 

Ado. Einom. iv. p. 283; Gregory of Nyssa, Ado. Esnow. 11 ; Chrysostom, 

Hom. ad Rom. xn. 3, &c.; Theodoret, Ad Kom. iv. p. 100; Augustine, De 

Trinitate, ii. 13; Hilarius, De Trisitate, viii. 37, 38; Ambrosius, Je Spiretes 

Sancto, i, 3. 46; Hieronymus, Zp. CX XI. ad Algas. Qu. ix; Cyril AL, Cont. 

ful. x. pp. 327, 328. It is true also of Origen (2 Rom. vii. 13) if we may 

trust Rufinus’ Latin translation (the subject has been discussed at length 

by Gifford, of. ect. p. 31; Abbot, J. B. Axeg, 1883, p. 103; WH: ad dee.). 

Moreover there is no evidence that this conclusion was arrived at on dogmatie 

grounds. The passage is rarely cited in controversy, and the word @«és was 

given to oar Lord by many sects who refused to ascribe to him full divine 

honours, as the Gnostics of the second century and the Arians of the fourth. 

On the other hand this was a useful text to one set of heretics, the Sabellians; 

and it is significant that Hippolytus, who has to explain that the words do 

mot favour Sabellianism, never appears to think of taking them im any 


other way. 
® The The strongest evidence against the reference to Christ is that of the leading 
MSS. uncial MSS. Of these & has no punctuation, A undoubtedly puts a point 


after odpxa, and also leaves a slight space. The punctuation of this chapter 
is careful, and certainly by the original hand; but as there is a similar point 

/ and space between Xpiorod and tzép in ver. 3,.a point between cdp«*a and 
elvives, and another between “IapanAtra: and qv, there is no reason as far as 
punctuation is concerned why 6 éy should not refer to Xp:ordés as much as 
olives does to ddeApay.* B has a colon after odpsa, but leaves no space, 
while there is a space left at the end of the verse. The present colon is 
however certainly not by the first hand, and whether it covers an earlier 
stop or not cannot be ascertained. C has a stop after cdpxa, The difference 
between the MSS. and the Fathers has not been accounted for and is certainly 
gurious. 

Against ascribing these words to Christ some patristic evidence has 
been found. Origen (Rufinus) @d Joe. tells us there were certain persons 
who thought the ascription of the word @eés to Christ difficult, for St. Paul 
had already called him vids @eov. The long series of extracts made by 
Wetstein ad Joc. stating that the words 6 éwi mavrwy @eds cannot be used of 
the Son are not to the point, for the Son here is called not 6 éxt wavrow @eds, 
but én navrow eds, and some of the writers he quotes expressly interpret the 
passage of the Christ elsewhere. Again, Cyril of Alexandria (Cont. Jul. x. 
P. 327) quotes the Emperor Julian to the effect that St. Paul never calls 
Christ @cds, but although this is certainly an interesting statement, this 

assage, which Cyril quotes against him, might easily have been overlooked. 
wo writers, and two only, Photius (Cont. Mam. iii. 14) and Diodorns 
(Cramer's Catena, p. 162), definitely ascribe the words to the Fatlier. 
a The modern criticism of the passage began with Erasmus, who poimted 


* For information om this point and also on the punctuation of the older 
papyzi, we are much indebted to Mr. F. G. Kenyon, af the British Museum, 
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owt that there were certainly three alternative interpretations possible, and 
that as there was so much doubt about the verse it should never be used 
against heretics. He himself wavers in his opinion. In the Commentary 
he seems to refer the words to the Father, in the Paraphrase (a later but 
popular work) he certainly refers them to the Son. Socinus, it is interesting 
to note, was convinced by the position of «dAoynrds (see below) that the 
sentence must refer to Christ. From Erasmus’ time onwards opinions have 
varied, and have been influenced, as was natural, largely by the dogmatic 
opinions of the writer; and it seems hardly worth while to quote long lists of 
wames on either side, when the question is one which must be decided not by 
authority or theological opinion but by considerations of language. 

The discussion which follows will be divided into three heads:— 

(1) Grammar; (2) Sequence of thought; (3) Pauline usage. 

The first words that attract our attention are 7d xard odpea, and a parallel The gram- 
taturaily suggests itself with Rom. i. 3, 4. As there St. Paul describes the mar of the 
human descent from David, but expressly limits it ard cdpxa, and then passage. 
in contrast describes his Divine descent «avd mvedpa dyiwovvns; so here the (1) 78 ward 
course of the argument having led him to lay stress on the human birth of a 
Christ as a Jew, be would naturally correct a one-sided statement by _ 
limiting that descent to the earthly relationship and then describe the true 
nature of Him who was the Messiah of the Jews. He would thus enhance 
the privileges of his fellow-countrymen, and put a culminating point to his 
argument. 70 «ard odpsa leads us to expect an antithesis, and we find just 
what we should have expected in 6 dy émi ravray Oeds. 

Is this legitimate? It has been argued first of all that the proper anti- 
thesis to odpf ia svedya. But this objection is invalid. @eés is in a con- 
siderable number of cases used in contrast to odpf (Luke iii. 6; 1 Cor. i. 29° 
Col. iti. 22; Philemon 36; 2 Chron. xxxii. 8; Ps. lv [lvi}. 5; Jer. xvii. 53 
Dan. ii. 11; cf. Gifford, p. 40, to whom we owe these instances). 

Again it is argued thet the expression rd «ard oapxa as opposed to xaré 
gépxa precludes the possibility of such a contrast in words. While xara 
gapea allows the expression of contrast, rd «ard odpsa would limit the 
idea of a sentence but would not allow the limitation to be expressed. This 
statement again is incorrect. Instances are found in which there is am 
expressed contrast to such limitations introduced with the article (see 
Gifford, p. 39; he quotes Isocrates, p. 32e€; Demosth. comé. Zeebul. p. 1299, 

L 14). 

But although neither of these objections is valid, it is perfectly true that 
neither “avd odpxa nor 76 w#ard odpxa demands an expressed antithesis 
(Rom. iv. 1; Clem. Rom. i. 32). The expression 7d ward cdpxa cannot 
therefore be quoted as decisive; but probably any one reading the passage 
for the first time would be led by these words to expect some contrast and 
would naturally take the words that follow as a contrast. 

The next words concerning which there has been much discussion are 6 dv. (3) 8 & 
It is argued on the one hand that 6 dy is naturally relatival in character and 
equivalent to és éo7:, and in support of this statement 2 Cor. xi. 31 is quoted: 

& @cds wal warijp Tov Kupiov "Incov oidev, 6 dv ebdoyytds els rovs aldvas, Ste 
ov Wevdoua:—a passage which is in some respects an exact parallel. \ On the 
other hand passages are quoted in which the words do not refer to anything 
preceding, such as Jn. iii. 31 6 dvadev Epydpevos émdvw advo éoriv’ 6 Gv be 
Tis yas ce Ths ys ears, wat éw ris yijs AaAef; and of dvres in Rom. viii. 5, 8. 
The question is a nice one. It is perfectly true that 6 dy can be used in both 
ways; but it must be noticed that in the last instances the form of the 
gentence is such as to take away all eenbignity, and to compel a change o@ 
subject. In this case, az there is a noun immediately preceding to which the 
words would naturally refer, as there is no sign of a change of subject, and 
es there is no finite verb in the sentence following, an ordinary reader would 
snasider the words é dy és advrow @cds to what precedes unless 
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they suggest so great an antithesis to his mind that he could not refer them 
to Christ. 

But further than this: no instance seems to occur, at any rate in the 
N.T., of the participle dv being used with a prepositional phrase and the 
noun which the prepositional phrase qualifies. If the noun is mentioned the 
substantive verb becomes unnecessary. Here 6 émt mdvrow cds would be 
the correct expression, if @eds is the subject of the sentence; if dy is added 
@cés must become predicate. This excludes the translation (4.) ‘He who is 
God over all be (oris) blessed for ever.’ It still leaves it possible to translate 
as (c.) ‘He who is over all is God blessed for ever,’ but the reference to 
Xpiords remains the most natural interpretation, unless, as stated above, the 
word @eés suggests in itself too great a contrast. 

It has thirdly been pointed out that if this passage be an ascription of 
blessing to the Father, the word evAoynrés would naturally come first, just 
as the word ‘ Blessed’ would in English. An examination of LXX usage 
shows that except in cases in which the verb is expressed and thrown forward 
(as Ps. cxii [cxiii]. a ei7 7d dvopa Kuplov evAoynpévov) this is almost in- 
variably its position. But the rule is clearly only an empirical one, and in 
cases in which stress has to be laid on some special word, it may be and is 
broken (cf. Ps. Sol. viii. 40, 41). As 6 dv émt ravrow eds if it does not refer 
to 6 Xpo7rés must be in very marked contrast with it, there would be « special 
emphasis on the words, and the perversion of the natural order becomes 
possible. These considerations prevent the argument from the position of 
eiAoynrés being as decisive as some have thought it, but do not prevent the 
balance of evidence being against the interpretation as a doxology referring 
to the Father. 

The result of an examination of the grammar of the passage makes it clear 
that if St. Paul had intended to insert an ascription of praise to the Fatheg 
we should have expected him to write ebAoynrés cis robs aidvas 6 ém mapraw 
@cés. If the translation (@.) suggested above, which leaves the stop at 
wdvrov, be accepted, two difficulties which have been urged are avoided, 
but the awkwardness and abruptness of the sudden @eds evAoyn7ds els Tots 
ai@vas make this interpretation impossible. We have seen that the position 
of evAoynrés makes a doxology (6.) improbable, and the insertion of the 
participle makes it very unnatural. The grammatical evidence is in favour 
of (a.), i.e. the reference of the words to 6 Xpicrds, unless the words 6 dw émt 
wayTov Geds contain in themselves so marked a contrast that they could not 
possibly be so referred. 

We pass next to the connexion of thought. Probably not many will 
doubt that the interpretation which refers the passage to Christ (a.) admirably 
suits the context. St. Paul is enumerating the privileges of Israel, and as the 
highest and last privilege he reminds his readers that it was from this Jewish 
stock after all that Christ in His human nature had come, and then in order 
to emphasize this he dwells on the exalted character of Him who came 
according to the flesh as the Jewish Messiah. This gives a perfectly clear 
and intelligible interpretation of the passage. Can we say the same of any 
interpretation which applies the words to the Father! 

Those who adopt this latter interpretation have generally taken the woids 
as a doxology, ‘ He that is over all God be blessed for ever,’ or ‘ He that is 
God over all be blessed for ever.’ A natural criticism that at once arises is, 
how awkward the sudden introduction of a doxology! how inconsistent with 
the tone of sadness which pervades the passage! Nor do the reasons alleged 
in support of this interpretation really avoid the difficulty, It is quite true 
of course that St. Paul was full of gratitude for the privileges of his race and 
especially for the coming of the Messiah, but that is not the thought im his 
mind. His feeling is one of sadness and of failure: it is necessary for him 
to argue that the promise of God has not failed. Nor again does a reference 
to Rom. i, 35 support the interpretation. It is quite true that there we have 
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a doxology in the midst of a passage of great sadness; but like a Cor. xi. 38 
that is an instance of the ordinary Rabbinic and oriental usage of adding an 
ascription of praise when the name of God has been introduced. That would 
not apply in the present case where there is no previous mention of the name 
efGod. It is impossible to say that a doxology could not stand here; it is 
certainly true that it would be unnatural and out of place. 

So strongly does Dr. Kennedy feel the difficulties both exegetical and Prof, 
grammatical of taking these words as a blessing addressed to the Father, Kennedy 
that being unable to adopt the reference to Christ, he considers that they interprets 
eccur here as a strong assertion of the Divine unity introduced at this tion. 
place in order to conciliate the Jews: ‘ He who is over all is God blessed 
for ever.’ It is difficult to find anything in the context to support this 
opinion, St. Paul’s object is hardly to conciliate unbelieving Jews, but to 
solve the difficulties of believers; ner does anything occur in either the 
previous or the following verses which might be supposed to make an 
assertion of the unity of God either necessary or apposite. The inter- 
pretation fails by ascribing too great subtlety to the Apostle. 

Unless then Pauline usage makes it absolutely impossible te refer the Pauline 
expressions @cés and ént ndvtav to Christ, or to address to Him such usage 
a doxology and make use im this connexion of the decidedly strong word (1) Gey 
evAoyntés, the balance of probability is in favour of referring the passage 
te Him. “What then is the usage of St. Paul? The question bas been 
somewhat obscured on both sides by the attempt to prove that St. Paul 
could or could not have used these terms of Christ, i.e. by making the 
Gifficulty theological and not linguistic, St. Paul always looks upon Christ 
as being although subordinate to the Father at the head of all creation 
(i Cor. xi. 3; xv. 28; Phil. ii. 5-11; Col. i. 13-20), and this would quite 
justify the use of the expression émi mdvrav oi Him. So also if St. Paul cam 
speak of Christ as eixav rot @eov (a Cor. iv. 4; Col. i. 15), as év poppp cod 
imapxoyv, and fon Seq (Phil. ii. 6), he ascrihes to Him no lesser dignity 
than weuld be implied by @eds as predicate. The question rather is thiss 
was @eds so definitely used of the ‘Father’ as a proper name that it could 
not be used of the Son, and that its use in this passage as definitely points to 
the Father 2s would the word warp if it were substitated? The most 
significant passage referred to is 1 Cor. xii. 4-6, where it is asserted that @eds 
is as much a proper name ag «vpios or avetpa and ig used in marked distine- 
tion to «vjos. But this passage surely suggests the answer. Kupios ip 
clearly us.d as a proper name of the Son, but that does not prevent St. Paul 
elsewhere speaking of the Father as Kupios, certainly in quotations from the 
O.T. and probably elsewhere (1 Cor. iii. 5), aor of Xporés as mveidpm 
(2 Cor. iii. 16). The history of the word appears to be this. To one 
brought up as a Jew it would be natural to use it of the Father alone, and 
hence complete divine prerogatives would be ascribed to the Son somewhat 
earlier than the word itself was used. But where the honour was given the 
word used predicatively would soon follow. It was habitual at the beginning 
of the second century as in the Ignatian letters, it is undoubted in St. John 
where the Evangelist is writing in his own name, it probably occurs 
Acts xx. 28 and perhaps Titusii.14. It must be admitted that we should not 
expect it in so early an Epistle as the Romans; but there is no impossihility 
either in the word or the ideas expressed by the word occurring so early, 

So again with regard to doxologies and the use of the term evAoynrds. (2) Doxos 
The distinction between edAoynrés and edAoynuévos which it is attempted to logies ude 
make cannot be sustained: and to ascribe a doxology to the Son would be dressed te 
a practical result of His admittedly divine nature which would gradually Christ. 
show itself in language. At first the early Jewish usage would be adhered 
to; gradually as the ey of the Messiah became realized, a change would 
take place in the use of words. Hence we find doxologies appearing 
definitely in later books af the N.T., probably in 2 Tim, iv. 18, certainly im 
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Rev. v. 13 and 2 Pet. ii. 18. Again we can assert that we should not expect 
it in so early an Epistle as the Romans, but, as Dr. Liddom points out, 
& Thess. i. 12 implies it as does also Phil. ii. 5-8; and there is no reason 
why language should not at this time be beginning to adapt itself to theo- 
logical ideas already formed. 

| ‘Throughout there has been no argament which we have felt to be quite 
conclusive, but the result of our investigations into the grammar of the 
sentence and the drift of the argument is to incline us to the belief that the 
words would naturally refer to Christ, unless @eds is so definitely a proper 
name that it would imply a contrast in itself. We have seen that that is not 
so. Even if St. Paul did not elsewhere use the word of the Christ, yet it 
certainly was so used at a not much later period. St. Paul’s phraseology is 
never fixed; he had no dogmatic reason against so using it. In these circum- 
stances with some slight, but only slight, hesitation we adopt the first alternma- 
tive and translate ‘Of whom is the Christ as concerning the flesh, who is 
ever all, God blessed for ever. Amen.’ 


[HE REJECTION Oi? ISRAEL NOT INCONSISTENT 
WITH THE DIVINE PROMISES. 


IX. 6-18. For it ts indeed true. With all these privileges 


Israel is yet excluded from the Messianic promises. 


Now in the first place does this imply, as has been urged, 
that the promises of God have been broken? By no means. 
The Scriptures show clearly that physical descent és not 
enough. The children of Ishmael and the children of Esa, 
both alike descendants of Abraham to whom the promise was 
given, have been rejected. There ts then no breach of the 
Divine promise, if God rejects some Isvaciites as Ha has 
wejected thew. 


*Yet in spite of these privileges Israel is rejected. Now it 
has been argued: ‘ If this be so, then the Divine word has failed. 
God made a definite promise to Israel. If Israel is rejected, 
that promise is broken.’ An examination of the conditions of 
the promise show that this is not so. It was never intended 


- that all the descendants of Jacob should be included in the Israel 


ef privilege, ‘no more im fact than that all were to share the 
full rights of sons of Abraham because they were his offspring. 
Two instances will prove that this was not the Divine intention. 
Take first the words used to Abraham in Gen. xxi. 12 when he 
cast forth Hagar and her child: ‘In Isaac shall thy seed be called.’ 
These words show that although there were then two sons of 
Abraham. one only, Isaac, was selected to he the heir, througk 
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whom the promise was to be inherited. ° And the general conclu- 
sion follows: the right of being ‘sons of God,’ i.e. of sharing that 
adoption of which we spoke above as one of the privileges of Israel, 
does not depend on the mere accident of human birth, but those 
born to inherit the promise are reckoned by God as the descendants 
to whom His words apply. °*The salient feature is in fact the pro- 
mise, and not the birth; as is shown by the words used when the 
promise was given at the oak of Mamre (Gen. xviii. 10) ‘At this 
time next year will I come and Sarah shall have a son.’ The 
promise was given before the child was born or even conceived, 
and the child was born because of the promise, not the promise 
given because the child was born. 

* A second instance shows this still more clearly. It might be 
argued in the last case that the two were not of equal parentage: 
Ishmael was the son of a female slave, and not of a lawful wife: 
in the second case there is no such defect. The two sons of 
Isaac and Rebecca had the same father and the same mother: 
moreover they were twins, born at the same time. ™ The object 
was to exhibit the perfectly free character of the Divine action, 
that purpose of God in the world which works on a principle of 
selection not dependent on any form of human merit or any cone 
vention of human birth, but simply on the Divine will as revealed 
in the Divine call; and so before they were born, before they had 
done anything good or evil, a selection was made between the two 
sons. “From Gen. xxv. 23 we learn that it was foretold te 
Rebecca that two nations, two peoples were in her womb, and that 
the elder should serve the younger. God's action is independent 
of human birth; it is not the elder but the younger that is selected. 
% And the prophecy has been fulfilled. Subsequent history may 
be summed up in the words of Malachi (i. 2, 3) ‘Jacob have 
I loved, and Esau have I hated.’ 


6. The Apostle, after conciliating his readers by a short preface, 
now passes to the discussion of his theme. He has never definitely 
stated it, but it can be inferred from what he has said. The con- 
nexion in thought implied by the word &¢ is rather that of passing 
to a new stage in the argument, than of sharply defined opposition 
to what has preceded. Yet there is some contrast: he sighs over 
the fall, yet that fall is not so absolute as to imply a break in God's 


purpose. 
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ody oloy 8d Sr: ‘the case is not as though.’ ‘This grief of 
mine for my fellow countrymen is not to be understood as mean- 
ing. Lipsius. The phrase is unique: it must clearly not be 
interpreted as if it were ot oid» re, ‘it is not possible that’: for the 
re is very rarely omitted, and the construction in this case is 
always with the infinitive, nor does St. Paul want to state what 
it is impossible should have happened, but what has not happened. 
The common ellipse ovy ér: affords the best analogy, and the 
phrase may be supposed to represent ob rowiroy 8¢ éors olow dre. 
(Win. § Ixiv. 1.6; E.T. p. 746.) 

éxwéntoxey : ‘fallen from its place,’ i.e. perished and become of no 
effect. So1 Cor. xiii. 8  aydnn ot8érore éxxinres (AV); James i. 11. 

& Adyos toi Geod: ‘the Word of God,’ in the sense of ‘the 
declared purpose of God,’ whether a promise or a threat or a de- 
cree looked at from the point of view of the Divine consistency. 
This is the only place in the N. T. where the phrase occurs 
in this sense; elsewhere it is used by St. Paul (a Cor. ii. 17; 
iv. 2; 2 Tim. ii.g; Tit. ii. 5),in Heb. xiii. 7, in Apoc. i. 9; vi. 9; 
Xx. 4, and especially by St. Luke in the Acts (twelve times) to 
mean ‘the Gospel’ as preached ; once (in Mark vii. 13), it seems 
to mean the O. T. Scriptures ; here it represents the O. T. phrase 
6 Adyos rod Kupiov: cf. Is, xxxi. 2 al 6 Aéyos adrod (i. €. rod Kupiov) ob 
poy Dern 7. 

ot éf “lopand: the offspring of Israel according to the flesh, the 
viol "Iopand of ver. 27. 

odtot *Icpayd. Israel in the spiritual sense (cf. ver. 4 on “IopanXiras 
which is read here also by DEF G, Vulg., being a gloss to bring 
out the meaning), the IopayjA tod Ocot of Gal. vi. 16, intended for 
the reception of the Divine promise. But St. Paul does not mean 
here to distinguish a spiritual Israel (i.e. the Christian Church) 
from the fleshly Israel, but to state that the promises made to Israel 
might be fulfilled even if some of his descendants were shut out 
from them. What he states is that not all the physical descendants 
of Jacob are necessarily inheritors of the Divine promises implied 
in the sacred name Israel. This statement, which is the ground 
on which he contests the idea that God’s word has failed, he has 
now to prove. 

7. 068 Sr. The grammatical connexion of this passage with 
the preceding is that of an additional argument; the logical con- 
nexion is that of a proof of the statement just made. St. Paul 
could give scriptural proof, in the case of descent from Abraham, 
of what he had asserted in the case of descent from Jacob, and thus 
establish his fundamental principle—that inheritance of the pro- 
mises is not the necessary result of Israelitish descent. 

onéopa ‘ASpady. The word omépya is used in this verse, first of 
watural seed or descent, then of seed according to the promise. 
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Both senses occur together in Gen. xxi. 19, 13; and both are 
found elsewhere in the N. T., Gal. iii. 29 ef 8¢ Speis Xptorod, dpa rot 
ABpadp onéppa coré: Rom, xi. & eyo... € onépparos “ABpady. The 
nominative to the whole sentence is mdvres of ¢& "Iopand. ‘The 
descendants of Israel have not all of them the legal rights of in- 
heritance from Abraham because they are his offspring by natural 
descent.’ 

add". Instead of the sentence being continued in the same form 
as it began in the first clause, a quotation is introduced which com- 
pletes it in sense but not in grammar: cf. Gal. iii. 11, 123; 1 Cor. 
XV. 27. 

év “Ioadex edyPjceral co onépua: ‘in (i.e. through) Isaac will 
‘those who are to be your true descendants and representatives 
be reckoned,’ ¢» (as in Col. i. 16 é atr@ cxricdy 7a mdvra) im- 
plies that Isaac is the starting-point, place of origin of the 
descendants, and therefore the agent through whom the descent 
takes place; so Matt. im. 34 &v r@ dpyovre rév daporioy: 1 Cor. vi. 2. 
onépua (cf. Gen. xii. 7 7@ onéppati cov Soow ry yy: Gen. Xv. 5 ovrws 
éorat rd onéppa cov) is used collectively to express the whole number 
of descendants, not merely the single son Isaac. The passage - 
means that the sons of Israel did not inherit the promise made to 
Abraham because they were his offspring—there were some who 
were his offspring who had not inherited them; but they did so be- 
cause they were descendants of that one among his sons through 
whom it had been specially said that his true descendants should 
be counted. 

The quotation is taken from the LXX of Gen. xxi. 1a, which 
it reproduces exactly. It also correctly reproduces both the lan- 
guage and meaning of the original Hebrew. The same passage 
is quoted in Heb. xi. 18. 

The opinion expressed in this verse is of course exactly opposite 
to the current opinion—that their descent bound Israel to God 
by an indissoluble bond. See the discussion at the end of this 
section. 

xAdnOyceras: ‘reckoned,’ ‘considered,’ ‘counted as the true 
oméppa’; not as in ver. rx, and as it is sometimes taken here, 
‘ called,’ ‘summoned’ (see below). 


The uses of the word «add are derived from two main significations, 
(1) to ‘call,’ ‘summon,’ (2) to ‘summon by name,’ hence ‘to name.’ It 
may mean (1) to ‘call aloud’ Heb. iii. 13, to ‘summon,’ to ‘summon to 
a banquet’ (in these senses also in the LXX), so 1 Cor. x. 27; Matt. xxii. 3; 
from these is derived the technical sense of ‘calling to the kingdom.’ 
This exact usage is hardly found in the LXX, but Is. xlii, 6 (éy Kupuos 
6 @cds exddAcod oe év dixaootvy), Is. li. 2 (Gre els Hv wat exdrcoa avrérv, 
wal ebrdynoa aivov wal Hydanca abroy Kal éndAjn@vva abrdév) approach it. In 
this sense it is confined to the epistles of St. Paul with Hebrews and St. Peter, 

. the word hardly occurring at a in St. John and not in this sense elsewhere 
e 
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(although «yrds is so used Matt. xxii. 14). The full construction is eared 
twa eis Tt, 1 Thess. ii, 12 Tod eadodvros ips els tiv éavtod Bactdelay eal 
Ségav: but the word was early used absolutely, and so 6 «adaw of God (se 
Rom. iv. 17; viii. 30; ix. 11, 34). The technical use of the term comes out 
most strongly in 1 Cor. vii and in the derived words (see on «Anrés 
Rom. i. 1, 7). (2) In the second group of meanings the ordinary con- 
struction is with a double accusative, Acts xiv. 12 éxaAouy ve Tov BapyaBay 
Mia (so Rom. ix. 25, and constantly in LXX), or with dvéuart, éet 7H 
évépart as Luke i. 59, 61, although the Hebraism madécova: 1d dvopa abrov 
*Eypavound (Matt. i. 23) occurs. But to ‘call by name’ has associations 
derived on the one side from the idea of calling over, reckoning, accounting; 
hence such phrases as Rom. ix. 7 (from Gen. xxi. 13 LXX), and on the other 
from the idea of affection suggested by the idea of calling by name, so 
Rom. ix. 26 (from LXX Hos. ii. 1[i. 10]). These derivative uses of the word 
occur independently both in Greek, where «é«Anya: may be used to mean 
little more than ‘to be,’ and in Hebrew. The two main meanings can always 
be distinguished, but probably in the use of the word each has influenced 
the other; when God is said to be ‘He that calls us’ the primary idea is 
clearly that of invitation, but the secondary idea of ‘calling by name,’ i.e. 
of expressing affection, gives a warmer colouring to the idea suggested. 


8. todr’ gor. From this instance we may deduce a general 
principle. 

7a Téxva THs capKés: Libers guos corporis vis genuerit, Fri. 

téxva, Tod Geod: bound to God by all those ties which have been 
the privilege and characteristic of the chosen race. 

7a tékva THS émayyeAtas: Jebert guos Det promissum procreavit. Fri. 
Cf. Gal. iv. 23 adX’ 6 peév ek tis maidioxns Kata cdpxa yeyévynrat, 6 be ex 
tis édevOepas b¢ énayyedias: 28 nyeis 8é, adehpoi, card ‘Ioadn emayyeAias 
rexva éopev. 

All these expressions (récva rot @cod, réxva ris émayyedias) ate 
used elsewhere of Christians, but that is not their meaning in this 
passage. St. Paul is concerned in this place to prove not that 
any besides those of Jewish descent might inherit the promises, but 
merely that not all of Jewish descent necessarily and for that very 
reason must enjoy all the privileges of that descent. Physical con- 
nexion with the Jewish stock was not in itself a ground for inherit- 
ing the promise. That was the privilege of those intended when 
the promise was first spoken, and who might be considered to be born 
of the promise. This principle is capable of a far more universal 
application, an application which is made in the Epistle to the 
Galatians (iii. 29; iv. 28, &c.), but is not made here. 

®. érayyehias must be the predicate of the sentence thrown 
forward in order to give emphasis and to show where the point 
of the argument lies. ‘This word is one of promise,’ i.e. if 
you refer to the passage of Scripture you will see that Isaac was 
the child of promise, and not born «xara edpea; his birth therefore 
depends upon the promise which was in fact the efficient cause of 
it, and not the promise upon his birth. And hence is deduced 
a general law: a mere connexion with the Jewish race xara odpae 
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Goes not necessarily imply a share in the érayyeAJa, for it did not 
according to the original conditions. 

nara Tov Katpdy ToUTov éedoouat, nai dorat ty Fdppa uids. St. Paul 
eombines Gen. xviii. 10 (LXX) eravacrpépoy ifm mpds o¢ xara dp 
xaipdy tovroy cis Spas, xa efer vidy Zdppa y yuvy cov: and 14 (LXX) 
eis Tov xatpdv rovroy dvaotpéw mpds oé eis Spas, kai ~orar ry Ldpp@ vids. 
The Greek text is a scmewhat free translation of the Hebrew, but 
St. Paul’s deductions from the passage are quite in harmony with 
both its words and its spirit. 

gard Tov xatpdv todroy is shown clearly by the passage in Genesis 
to mean ‘at this time in the following year,’ i.e. when a year is 
accomplished; but the words have little significance for St. Paul: 
they are merely a reminiscence of the passage he is quoting, 
and in the shortened form in which he gives them, the meaning, 
without reference to the original passage, is hardly clear. 

10. od pdvoy 8: see on v. 3, introducing an additional or even 
stronger proof or example. ‘You may find some flaw in the 
previous argument; after all Ishmael was not a fully legitimate 
child like Isaac, and it was for this reason (you may say) that the 
sons of Ishmael were not received within the covenant; the in- 
stance that I am now going to quote has no defect of this sort, 
and it will prove the principle that has been laid down still more 
clearly.’ 

GAAG wat “PeBénna, x.7..: the sentence beginning with these words 
is never finished grammatically; it is interrupted by the parenthesis 
in ver. 11 pnw yap yernbevrwv ,.. Kadodvres, and then continued 
with the construction changed; cf. v. 12, 18; 1 Tim. i. 3. 

é& évég are added to emphasize the exactly similar birth of the 
two sons. The mother’s name proves that they have one mother, 
these words show that the father too was the same. ‘There are 
none of the defective conditions which might be found in the case of 
Isaac and Ishmael. Cf. Chrys. ad doc. (Hom. in Rom. xvi. p. 610) 
n yap ‘PeBexxa nai dry te “Ioaak yéyove yun, «al dvo réxovca maidas, €&k 
rov "Ioad« érexey dudborepovs® GAX’ dues of reyevres rov avrovd marpos — 
Grres, Tis auras yntpds, Tas avTas Avoavres @divas, Kai duoTdrpios Stes Kat 
Spounrpios, wal mpos rovros nal SiSvuo, od ray abvray amjAaveay, 

xoitny €xouca: ‘having conceived’; cf. Fri. ad loc. 

Tou tatpds Hpov: ‘the ancestor of the Jewish race.’ St. Paul is 
here identifying himself with the Jews, ‘his kinsmen according to 
the flesh.” The passage has no reference to the composition of the 
Roman community. 

Ll. pire yde, «1.A. In this verse a new thought is introduced, 
connected with but not absolutely necessary for the subject under 
discussion. The argument would be quite complete without it. 
St. Paul has only to prove that to be of Jewish descent did not in 
itself imply a right to inherit the promise. That Esau was re 

RA 
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jected and Jacob chosen is quite sufficient to establish this. But 
the instance suggests another point which was in the Apostle’s 
mind, and thé change in construction shows that a new difficulty, 
or rather another side of the question—the relation of these events 
to the Divine purpose—has come forward. It is because he desires 
to bring in this point that he breaks off the previous sentence. The 
yao then, as so often, refers to something latent in the Apostle’s 
mind, which leads him to introduce his new point, and is explained 
by the sentence ta ... ery, ‘and this incident shows also the 
absolute freedom of the Divine election and purpose, for it was 
before the children were born that the choice was made and de- 
clared.’ 

pyro... pydé: ‘although they were not yet born nor had done 
anything good or evil.’ The subjective negative shows that the 
note of time is introduced not merely as an historical fact but as 
one of the conditions which must be presumed in estimating the 
significance of the event. The story is so well known that the 
Apostle is able to put first without explanation the facts which 
show the point as he conceives it. 

iva... pévg. What is really the underlying principle of the 
action is expressed as if it were its logical purpose; for St. Paul 
represents the events as taking place in the way they did im order 
to illustrate the perfect freedom of the Divine purpose. 

} wat exdoyhy mpdQects tod Oeod: ‘the Divine purpose which 
has worked on the principle of selection.’ These words are the 
key to chaps. ix—xi and suggest the solution of the problem before 
St. Paul. mpé6eois is a technical Pauline term occurring although 
not frequently in the three later groups of Epistles: Rom. viii. 28 ; 
ix. 11; Eph. i. 10, 11 év aira, dv @ wai éxAnpoOnuer, mpoopiobevres xara 
npoGeaw Tov Ta wavra évepyouvtos Kara THY Bovdny rov OeAnuaros autev: 
ill. L1 cara mpdbeow ray aldvey iy éroingey év rH X. ‘1. ro Kupio par: 
2 Tim. i. g rod odcavros judas Kal xadéoavros KAnoes ayia, ov xara Ta 
épya nudv, dda war idiay mpddecw Kai xdpw? the verb also is found 
once in the same sense, Eph. i. 9 xara rj» evdoxiay aitov, iy mpe- 
é6ero év avrg. From Aristotle onwards mpééeors had been used to 
express purpose; with St. Paul it is the ‘ Divine purpose of God for 
the salvation of mankind,’ the ‘ purpose of the ages’ determined in 
the Divine mind before the creation of the world. The idea is 
apparently expressed elsewhere in the N. T. by BovAy (Luke vii. 30; 
Acts ii. 23; iv. 28; xx. 27) which occurs once in St. Paul (Eph. i. 
11), but no previous instance of the word mpdécous in this sense 
seems to be quoted. The conception is worked out by the Apostle 
with greater force and originality than by any previous writer, and 
hence he needs a new word to express it. See further the longer 
mote on St. Paul’s Philosophy of History, p. 342. ¢kdoyy ex- 
presses an essentially O. T. idea (see below) but was itself a new 
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word, the only instances quoted in Jewish literature earlier thiag 
this Epistle being from the Psalms of Solomon, which often show 
an approach to Christian theological language. It means (r) 
‘the process of choice,’ ‘election.’ Ps. Sol. xviii. 6 xabapioat 5 Ocds 
"lopayr eis mucpay édeou ev eddoyig, els mucpay éxdoyns ev dvdget Xptorot 
avrov; ix. 7; Jos. B. f. II. viii. 14; Acts ix. 15; Rom. xi. 5, 28; 
1 Thess. i. g; 2 Pet.i. 10. In this sense it may be used of man’s 
election of his own lot (as in Josephus and perhaps in Ps. Sol. 
ix, 7), but in the N. T. it is always used of God’s election. (2) As 
abstract for concrete it means éxhexrol, those who are chosen, 
Rom. xi. 7. (3) In Aquila Is. xxii. 7 ; Symmachus and Theodo- 
tion, Is. xxxvii. 24, it means ‘the choicest,’ being apparently em- 
ployed to represent the Hebrew idiom. 

pévn: the opposite to exmémraxer (ver. 6): the subjunctive shows 
that the principles which acted then are still in force. 

odx €§ Epywy GAN’ ex Tod Kadodvros. These words Guality the 
whole sentence and are added to make more clear the absolute 
character of God’s free choice. 

We must notice (1) that St. Paul never here says anything about 
the principle on which the call is made; all he says is that it is not — 
the result of gpya. We have no right either with Chrysostom 
(ia avg Gyei rod Geod 7 ceAoy7 7 Kata mpdbeow Kal Tpsyvwcw yevojcr7) 
to read into the passage foreknowledge or to deduce from the 
passage an argument against Divine foreknowledge. The words 
are simply directed against the assumption of human merit. And 
(2) nothing i is said in this passage about anything except ‘election’ 
or ‘calling’ to the kingdom. The gloss of Calvin dum altos ad 
saluiem praedestinat, altos ad aelernam damnationem is nowhere 
implied in the text. 

So Gore (S/udia Bidlica, iti. p. 44) ‘The absolute election of 
Jacob,—the “loving” of Jacob and the “hating” of Esau,—has 
reference simply to the election of one to higher ‘privileges as head 
of the chosen race, than the other. It has nothing to do with their 
eternal salvation. In the original to which St. Paul is referring, 
Esau is simply a synonym for Edom.’ 

atAov is the reading of the RV. and modem editors with RAB, a few 
minuscules, and Orig. «a«év which occurs in TR. with DF GK L etc. and 

Fathers after Chrysostom was early substituted for the less usual word. 

A similar change has been made in 2 Cor. v. 10. 


For the mp60eo1s rot cod of the RV. the TR. reads rov @eod ee with 
the support of only a few minuscules. 


12. 6 peifov «7A. The quotation is made accursiery from the 
LXX of Gen. xxv. a3 kal eime Ktpwos avrg Avo em €v tT] ytorpi cov 
eiow, xai dvo daol éx THs KovAias gov SvacraAdncovrat’ Kai Aads Aaod imepecer, 
cai é peifer 8ovretoe: TH eAdaoom (cf. Hatch, Essays in Biblical Greek, 
p. 163). God’s election or rejection of the founder of the race is 
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part of the process by which He elects or rejects the race. In 
either case the choice has been made independently of merits either 
of work or of ancestry. Both were of exactly the same descent, and 
oF choice was made before either was born. 

& peilov ... 7@ édooon: ‘the elder,’ ‘the younger. This 
use of the words seems to be a Hebraism; see Gen. x. a1 «al rq 
zy eye » BEAPS ‘Idped rod peiCovos: ib. Xxix. 16 dvona 7 peifove 
Acia, kai Svopa ry vewrépa ‘Paynd, But the dictionaries quote in 
support of the use Zxumiov 6 péyas Pol. XVIII. xviii. 9. The 
instances quoted of juxpés (Mk. xv. 40; Mt. xviii. 6, 10, 14, &c.) 
are all equally capable of being explained of stature. 

13. tov *laxoB hydwyoa, tov 8é “Hood euicnoa. St. Paul con- 
cludes his argument by a second quotation taken freely from the 
LXX of Mal. i. 2, 3 ote adeApos fv "Hoad rod "laxaB ; Adyes Kipios* wai 
Hyamnoa Toy "laxwB, rov b€ "Haat éuionoa. 

What is the exact object with which these words are introduced? 
(1) The greater number of commentators (so Fri. Weiss Lipsius), 
consider that they simply give the explanation of God’s conduct. 
‘God chose the younger brother and rejected the elder not from 
any merit on the part of the one or the other, but simply because 
He loved the one and hated the other.’ The aorists then refer to 
the time before the birth of the two sons; there is no reference to 
the peoples descended from either of them, and St. Paul is repre- 
sented as vindicating the independence of the Divine choice in 
relation to the two sons of Isaac. 

(2) This explanation has the merit of simplicity, but it is prot 
ably too simple. (i) In the first place, it is quite clear that St. 
Paul throughout has in his mind in each case the descendants as 
well as the ancestors, the people who are chosen and rejected as 
well as the fathers through whom the choice is made (cf. ver. 4). 
In fact this is necessary for his argument. He has to justify God’s 
dealing, not with individuals, but with the great mass of Jews who 
have been rejected. (ii) Again, if we turn to the original contexts 
of the two quotations in wv. 12, 13 there can be no doubt that in 
both cases there is reference not merely to the children but to their 
descendants. Gen. xxv. 23 ‘Two nations are in thy womb, and two 
peoples shall be separated even from thy bowels;’ Mal. i. 3 ‘ But 
Esau I hated, and made his mountains a desolation, and gave his 
heritage to the jackals of the wilderness. Whereas Edom saith, 
&c. There is nothing in St. Paul’s method of quotation which could 
prevent him from using the words in a@ sense somewhat different 
from the original; but when the original passage in both cases is 
really more in accordance with his method and argument, it is 
more reasonable to believe that he is not narrowing the sense 
(iii) As will become more apparent later, St. Paul’s argument is to 
show that throughout God's action there is running a ‘ purpose 
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according to election.’ He does not therefore wish to say that it 
is merely God’s love or hate that has guided Him. 

Hener it is better to refer the words, either directly or in- 
directly, to the choice of the nation as well as the choice of the 
founder (so Go. Gif. Liddon), But a further question still remaims 
as to the use of the aorist. We may with most commentators 
still refer it to the original time when the choice was made: 
when the founders of the nations were in the womb, God chose 
one nation and rejected another because of his love and hatred. 
But it is really better to take the whole passage as corroborating the 
previnus verse by an appeal to history. ‘God said the elder shall 
serve the younger, and, as the Prophet has shown, the whole of sub- 
segnent history has been an illustration of this. Jacob God has 
selerted for His love; Esau He has hated: He has given his moun- 
tainn for a desolation and his heritage to the jackals.’ 

hydmnoa...épionoa. There is no need to soften these words 
as some have attempted, translating ‘loved more’ and ‘loved less.’ 
They simply express what had been as a matter of fact and was 
always looked upon by the Jews as God’s attitude towards the two 
nations. So Zhanchuma, p. 32. 2 (quoted by Wetstein, ii. 438) Zu 
invenies omnes transgressiones, guas oatt Deus S. B. fuisse in Esavo. 


How very telling would be the reference to Esau and Edom an acquaint- 
ance with Jewish contemporary literature will show. Although in Deut. xxiii. 7 
it was said ‘Thou shalt not abhor an Edomite, for he is thy brother,’ later 
events had obliterated this feeling of kinship; or perhaps rather the feeling of 
relationship had exasperated the bitterness which the hostility of the two 
nations had aroused. At any rate the history is one of continuous hatred on 
both sides. So in Ps, exxxvii. 7 and in the Greek Esdras the burning of thé 
temple is ascribed to the Edomites (see also Obadiah and Jer. xlix. 7-22). 
Two extracts from Apocryphal works will exhibit this hatred most clearly. 
In £noch \xxxix. 11-12 (p. 233, ed. Charles) the patriarchal history is 
symbolized by different animals: ‘But that white bull (Abraham) which was 
born amongst them begat a wild ass (Ishmael) and a white bull with it 
(Isaac), and the wild ass multiplied. But that bull which was born from 
him begat a black wild boar (Esau) and a white sheep (Jacob); and that 
wild boar begat many boars, but that sheep begat twelve sheep.’ Here 
Esau is represented by the most detested of animals, the pig. So in 
Jebilees xxxvii. 22 sq. (trans. Charles) the following speech is characteristi- 
cally put into the mouth of Esau: ‘ And thou too (Jacob) dost hate me and 
my children for ever, and there is no observing the tie of brotherhood with 
thee. Hear these words which I declare unto thee: if the boar can change 
fits skin and make its bristles as soft as wool: or if it can cause horns to 
sprout forth on its head like the horns of a stag or of a sheep, then I will 
observe the tie of brotherhood with thee, for since the twin male offspring 
were separated from their mother, thou hast not shown thyself a brother to 
me. And if the wolves make peace with the lambs so as not to devour or 
rob them, and if their hearts turn towards them to do good, then there will 
be peace in my heart towards thee. And if the lion becomes the friend of 
the ox, and if he is bound under one yoke with him and ploughs with him 
and makes peace with him, then I will make peace with thee. And when 
the raven becomes white as the raza (a large white bird), then I know that 
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T shall love thee and make peace with thee. Thou shalt be rooted out and 
thy on shall be rooted out and there shall be no peace for thee.’ (See also 
Jos. Bell. Jud. 1V.iv.t, 2; Hausrath, New Testament Tienes, vol. i. pp. 67, 68, 
Eng. Trasss.) 


The Divine Election. 


St. Paul has set himself to prove that there was nothing im the 
promise made to Abraham, by which God had ‘ pledged Himself to 
Israel’ (Gore, Studia Bibiica, iii. 40), and bound Himself to allow all 
those who were Abraham’s descendants to inherit these promises. He 
proves this by showing that in two cases, as was recognized by the 
Jews themselves, actual descendants from Abraham had been ex- 
cluded. Hence he deduces the general principle, ‘There was from 
the first an element of inscrutable selectiveness int God's dealings 

“within the race of Abraham” (Gore, #4.). The inheritance of the 
‘promise is for those who sés, and is not a necessary 
privilege of natural descent. The second point which he raises, 
that this choice is independent of human merit, he works out 
further in the following verses. 

On the main argument it is sufficient at present to notice that it 
was primarily an argumenium ad hominem and as such was abso- 
lutely conclusive against those to whom it was addressed. The 
Jews prided themselves on being a chosen race ; they prided them- 
selves especially on having been chosen while the Ishmaelites and 
the Edomites (whom they hated) had been rejected. St. Paul 
analyzes the principle on which the one race was chosen and the 
‘other rejected, and shows that the very same principles would 
nerfectly justify God’s action in further dealing with it. God might 
choose some of them and reject others, just as he had originally 
chosen them and not the other descendants of Abraham. 

That this idea of the Divine Zvectzon was one of the most funda- 
mental in the O.T. needs no illustration. We find it in the 
Pentateuch, as Deut. vii. 6 ‘For thou art an holy people unto the 
Lord, thy God: the Lord, thy God, hath chosen thee to be a 
peculiar people unto himself above all peoples that are on the face 
of the earth :’ in the Psalms, as Ps. cxxxv. 4 ‘For the Lord hath 
chosen Jacob unto himself, and Israel for his peculiar treasure’: in 
the Prophets, as Is. xli. 8, 9 ‘But thou Israel, my servant, Jacob 
whom I have chosen, the seed of Abraham my friend; thou whom 
I have taken hold of from the ends of the earth and called thee 
from the corners thereof, and said unto thee, Thou art my servant, 
I have chosen thee and not cast thee away.’ And this idea of 
Israel being the elect people of God is one of those which were 
seized and grasped most tenaciously by contemporary Jewish 
thought. But between the conception as held by St. Paul’s con- 
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temporaries and the O. T. there were striking differences In the 
O. T. it is always looked upon as an act of condescension and love 
of God for Israel, it is for this reason that He redeemed them from 
b6ndage, and purified them from sin (Deut. vii. 8; x. 15; Is. xliv. 
21,22); although the Covenant is specified it is one which involves 
obligations on Israel (Deut. vii. 9, &c.): and the thought again and | 
again recurs that Israel has thus been chosen not merely for their” 
own sake but as an instrument in the hand of God, and not merely 
’ to exhibit the Divine power, but also for the benefit of other nations 
(Gen. xii. 3; Is. xvi. 18, &c.). But among the Rabbis the idea of | 
Election has lost all its higher side. It is looked on as a covenant 
by which God is bound and over which He seems to have no control. 
Israel and God are bound in an indissoluble marriage (Shemoth 
rabba \. 51): the holiness of Israel can never be done away with, 
even although Israel sin, it still remains Israel (Sanhedrin 55): the 
worst Israelite is not profane like the heathen (Bammidbar rabba1): 

no Israelite can go into Gehenna (Peszkia 38 a): all Israelites have 
their portion in the world to come (Sanhedrin 1), and much more 
to the same effect. (See Weber Altsyn. Theol. p. 53, &c., to whom 
are due most of the above references.) 

And this belief was shared by St. Paul’s contemporaries. ‘The 
planting of them is rooted for ever: they shall not be plucked out 
all the days of the heaven: for the portion of the Lord and the 
inheritance of God is Israel’ (Ps. Sod. xiv. 3); ‘Blessed art thou of 
the Lord, O Israel, for evermore’ (28. viii. 41) ; ‘ Thou didst choose 
the seed of Abraham before all the nations, and didst set thy name 
before us, O Lord: and thou wilt abide among us for ever’ (2d. ix 
17,18). While Israel is always to enjoy the Divine mercy, sinners, 
i.e. Gentiles, are to be destroyed before the face of the Lord 
(#5. xii. 7, 8). So again in 4 Ezra, they have been selected while 
Esau has been rejected (iii. 16). And this has not been done as part 
of any larger Divine purpose; Israel is the end of the Divine action ; 
for Israel the world was created (vi. 55); it does not in any way 
exist for the benefit of other nations, who are of no account; they 
are as spittle, as the dropping from a vessel (vi. 55, 56). More 
instances might be quoted (/udziees xix. 16; xxii. 9; Ajpoc. Baruch 
xlviii. 20, 23; Ixxvii. 3), but the above are enough to illustrate the 
position St. Paul is combating. The Jew believed that his race 
was joined to God by a covenant which nothing could dissolve, 
and that he and his people alone were the centre of all God’s 
action in the creation and government of the world. 

This idea St. Paul combats. But it is important to notice how 
the whole of the O.T. conception is retained by him, but 
broadened and illuminated. Educated as a Pharisee, he had 
held the doctrine of election with the utmost tenacity. He had 
believed that his own nation had been chosen from among all the 
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kingdoms of the earth. He still holds the deviiine, but the 
Christian revelation has given a meaning to what liad ‘been a nar- 
row privilege, and might seem an arbitrary choice. His view is 
now widened. The world, not Israel, is the final end of God’s 
action. This is the key to the explanation of the great difficulty 
the rejection of Israel. Already in the words that he has used 
above % car’ €k\oynv mpdbeots he has shown the principle which he 
is working out. The mystery which had beer: hidden from the 
foundation of the world has been revealed (Rom. xvi. 26). There 
is still a Divine éxAoyn, but it is now realized that this is the result 
of a mpdéGects, a universal Divine purpose which had worked through 
the ages on the principle of election, which was now beginning to 
be revealed and understood, and which St. Pau! will explain and 
vindicate in the chapters that follow (cf. Eph. i. 4, 113; iii. 11). 

We shall follow St. Paul in his argument as he gradually works 
it out. Meanwhile it is convenient to remember the exact point he 
has reached, He has shown that God has not been untrue to any 
promise in making a selection from among the Israel of his own 
day; He is only acting on the principle He followed in selecting 
the Israelites and rejecting the Edomites and Ishmaelites, By the 
introduction of the phrase 4 «ar ékdoyjy mpdéeots St. Paul has also 
suggested the lines on which his argument will proceed, 


THE REJECTION OF ISRAEL NOT INCONSISTENT 
WITH THE DIVINE JUSTICE. 


IX. 14-29. But secondly it may be urged: ‘ Surely then 
God ts unjust. No, if you turn to the Scriptures you will 
see that He has the right to confer His favours on whom He 
will (as He did on Moses) or to withhold them (as He did 
Jrom Pharaoh) (vv. 14-18). 

Lf it ts further urged, Why blame me if I like Pharaoh 
reject Gods offer, and thus fulfil His will? I reply, It ts 
your part not to cavil but to submit. The creature may not 
complain against the Creator, any more than the vessel 
against the potter (vv. 19-21). Still less when God's purpose 
has been so beneficent, and that to a body so mixed as this 
Christian Church of ours, chosen not only from the Fews but 
also from the Gentiles (vv. 22-24) ;—as tudeed was foretold 
(vv. 25-29). 
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“But there is a second objection which may be raised. ‘¥ 
what you say is true that God rejects one and accepts another 
apart from either privilege of birth or human merit, is not His | 
conduct arbitrary and unjust?’ What answer shall we make to 
this? Surely there is no injustice with God. Heaven forbid that 
Ishould say so. Iam only laying down clearly the absolute character 
of the Divine sovereignty. ™ The Scripture has shown us clearly 
the principles of Divine action in two typical and opposed incidents: 
that of Moses exhibiting the Divine grace, that of Pharaoh ex- 
hibiting the Divine severity. Take the case of Moses. When he 
demanded a sign of the Divine favour, the Lord said (Ex. xxxiii. 
19-19) ‘ Thou hast found grace in my sight, and I know thee by 
name ...1 will make all my goodness pass before thee ; I will be 
gracious to whom I will be gracious, and will show mercy on 
whom I will show mercy.’ ™ These words imply that grace comes 
to man not because he is determined to attain it, not because he 
exerts himself for it as an athlete in the races, but because he has 
found favour in God’s sight, and God shows mercy towards him: 
they prove in fact the perfect spontaneousness of God’s action. 
7 So in the case of Pharaoh. The Scripture (in Ex. ix. 16) tells us 
that at the time of the plagues of Egypt these words were ad- 
dressed to him: ‘I have given thee thy position and place, that 
I may show forth in thee my power, and that my name might be 
declared in all the earth.’ ™ Those very Scriptures then to which 
you Jews so often and so confidently appeal, show the absolute 
character of God’s dealings with men. Both the bestowal of mercy 
or favour and the hardening of the human heart depend alike upon 
the Divine will. 

1%” But this leads to a third objection. If man’s destiny be 
simply the result of God’s purpose, if his hardness of heart is 
a state which God Himself causes, why does God find fault? His 
will is being accomplished. There is no resistance being offered. 
Obedience or disobedience is equally the result of His purpose. 
Such questions should never be asked. Consider what is in- 
volved in your position as man. A man’s relation to God is such 
that whatever God does the man has no right to complain or object 
or reply. The Scriptures have again and again represented the 
relation of God to man under the image of a potter and the 
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vessels that he makes. Can you conceive (to use the words of 
the prophet Isaiah) the vessel saying to its maker: ‘Why did you 
make me thus?’ ® The potter has complete control over the lump 
of clay with which he works, he can make of it one vessel for ar. 
honourable purpose, another for a dishonourable purpose. This 
exactly expresses the relation of man to his Maker. God has 
made man, made him from the dust of the earth. He has as 
absolute control over His creature as the potter has. No man 
before Him has any right, or can complain of injustice. He is 
absolutely in God’s hands. ™ This is God’s sovereignty; even 
if He had been arbitrary we could not complain. But what 
becomes of your talk of injustice when you consider how He has 
acted? Although a righteous God would desire to exhibit the 
Divine power and wrath in a world of sin; even though He were 
dealing with those who were fit objects of His wrath and had 
become fitted for destruction; yet He bore with them, full of long- 
suffering for them, * and with the purpose of showing all the wealth 
_ of His glory on those who are vessels deserving His mercy, whom 
as we have already shown He has prepared even from the 
beginning, **a mercy all the greater when it is remembered that 
we whom He has called for these privileges are chosen not only 
from the Jews, but also from the Gentiles, Gentiles who were 
bound to Him by no covenant. Surely then there has been no 
injustice but only mercy. 

7° And remember finally that this Divine plan of which you 
complain is just what the prophets foretold. They prophesied the 
calling of the Gentiles. Hosea (i. 20, and ii. 23) described how 
those who were not within the covenant should be brought into it 
and called by the very name of the Jews under the old Covenant, 
‘the people of God,’ ‘the beloved of the Lord,’ ‘the sons of the 
living God.’ And this wherever throughout the whole world 
they had been placed in the contemptuous position of being, as he 
expressed it, ‘no people.’ Equally do we find the rejection of 
Israel—all but a remnant of it—foretold. Isaiah (x. 22) stated, 
‘Even though the number of the children of Israel be as the sand 
of the seashore, yet it is only a remnant that shall be saved, ™ for 
a sharp and decisive sentence will the Lord execute upon the earth.’ 
® And similarly in an earlier chapter (i. g) he had foretold the com- 
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plete destruction of Israel with the exception of a small remnant: — 
‘Unless the Lord of Sabaoth had left us a seed, we should have 
_been as Sodom, and we should have been like unto Gomorrah.’ 


14-29. St. Paul now states for the purpose of refutation a 
possible objection. He has just shown that God chooses men 
independently of their works according to His own free determina- 
tion, and the deduction is implied that He is free to choose or 
reject members of the chosen race. The objection which may be 
raised is, ‘if what you say is true, God is unjust,’ and the argument 
would probably be continued, ‘we know God is not unjust, there- 
fore the principles laid down are not true.’ In answer, St. Paul 
shows that they cannot be unjust or inconsistent with God's action, 
for they are exactly those which God has declared to be His in those 
very Scriptures on which the Jews with whom St. Paul is arguing ~ 
would especially rely. 

14. ri ody épodpev; see on iii. g, a very similar passage: af dé 9 
adicia nuav Geov dixatorvwny ovviornos, Ti €poimev; ju Adios 6 Ceds 
6 émepov ryy opynv; ... py yevorro, The expression is used as 
always to introduce an objection which is stated only to be 
refuted. 

pp): implying that a negative answer may be expected, as in 
the instance just quoted. 

wapa te Ges, Cf. ii. 11 od ydp eos wpoowmodnWia rapa re CeQ | 
Eph. vi. 9; Prov. viii. 30, of Wisdom dwelling with God, gun 
map ait@ apud{ovea, 

ph yévoro. Cf. iii. 4. The expression is generally used as here 
to express St. Paul’s horror at an objection ‘which he has stated 
for the purpose of refutation and which is blasphemous in itself or 
one that his opponent would think to be such.’ 

15-19. According to Origen, followed by many Fathers and 
some few modern commentators, the section wv. 15-19 contains 
not St. Paul’s own words, but a continuation of the objection put 
into the mouth of his opponent, finally to be refuted by the ~ 
indignant disclaimer of ver. 30. Such a construction which was 
adopted in the interest of free-will is quite contrary to the structure 
of the sentence and of the argument. In every case in which pn 
yévorre occurs it is followed by an answer to the objection direct or 
indirect. Moreover if this had been the construction the inter- 
rogative sentence would not have been introduced by the particle 

wn expecting a negative answer, but would have been in a form 
which would suggest an affirmative reply. 

15. te yap Mwoy Aéyer. The ydp explains and justifies the 
strong denial contained in 7 yevorro, Too much stress must not, 
be laid on the emphasis given to the name by its position; yet it 18 
obvious that the instance chosen adds considerably to the strength 
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of the argument. Moses, if any one, might be considered toe have 
deserved God’s mercy, and the name of Moses would be that most 
respected by St. Paul’s opponents. Aé¢yes without a nominative for 
@eds déyes is a common idiom in quotations (cf. Rom. xv. 10; 
Gal. iii. 16; Eph. iv. 8; v. 14) 

ddejow Sv Gy éded, «.7.X: ‘I will have mercy on whomsoever 
I have mercy.’ The emphasis is on the é» a, and the words are 
quoted to mean that as it is God who has made the offer of salva- 
tion to men, it is for Him to choose who are to be the recipients of 
His grace, and not for man to dictate to Him. The quotation is 
from the LXX of Ex. xxxiii. 1g which is accurately reproduced. 
It is a fairly accurate translation of the original, there being only 
a slight change in the tenses. The Hebrew is ‘I am gracious to 
whom I will be gracious,’ the LXX ‘I will be gracious to whom- 
soever I am gracious.’ But St. Paul uses the words with a some- 
what different emphasis. Moses had said, ‘ Show me, I pray thee, 
thy glory.’ And He said, ‘I will make all my goodness pass before 
thee, and will proclaim the name of the Lord before thee: and 
I will be gracious to whom I will be gracious, and will show mercy 
on whom I will show mercy.’ The point of the words in the 
original context is rather the certainty of the Divine grace for those 
whom God has selected ; the point which St. Paul wishes to prove 
is the independence and freedom of the Divine choice. 

ddejow... oixretpnow. The difference between these words 
seems to be something the same as that between Ava and édvvy in 
ver, 2. The first meaning ‘compassion,’ the second ‘distress’ or 
‘pain,’ such as expresses itself in outward manifestation. (Cf. 
Godet, ad doc.) 

16. dpa ody introduces as an inference from the special instance 
given the general principle of God’s method of action. Cf. ver. 8 
tour éarw, ver. 1% iva, where the logical method in each case is the 
same although the form of expression is different. 

tou Oédovtos, x.7.k. ‘God’s mercy is in the power not of human 
desire or human effort, but of the Divine compassion itself.’ The geni- 
tives are dependent on the idea of mercy deduced from the previous 
verse. With @édrovros may be compared Jo. i. 12, 13 faxey avrois 
é£ovciay texva Oeov yevecbar... ot ove €& aivdrwy, ovdé éx Oedrparos 
oapkés, ovde ex GeAnuaros avdpds, GAN’ éx Geod eyevrndnoay. The meta- 
phor of tod tpéxovros is a favourite one with St. Paul (a Cor. ix. 
24, 26; Phil. ii. 16; Gal. ii. 2; v. 7). 

In wv. 7-13 St. Paul might seem to be dealing with families or 
groups of people; here however he is distinctly dealing with in- 
dividuals and lays down the principle that God’s grace does not 
necessarily depend upon anything but God’s will. ‘Not that 
I have not reasons to do it, but that I need not, in distributing of 
mercies which have no foundation im the merits of men, render 
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any other reason or motive but mine own will, whereby I may do 
“ whatI will with mine own.’ Hammond, 

The MSS. vary curiously in the orthography of éAeéw, &dcdw. In ver. 16 
®ABDEFG support éAeda (édcGvros), B°K &e. édeéw (éAcodvros); in 
ver. 18 the position is reversed, éAedw (€Ae@) having only DFG in its 
favour; in Jude 2a éAcdmw (Acar) is supported by 8B alone. See WH. 
Introd. ii, App. p. 166. 

17. héyes yap y ypady: ‘and as an additional proof showing 
that the principle just enunciated (in ver. 16) is true not merely in 
an instance of God’s mercy, but also of His severity, take the 
language which the Scripture tells us was addressed to Pharaoh.’ 
On the form of quotation cf. Gal. iii. 8, 22; there was probably no 
reason for the change of expression from ver. 15; both were well- 
known forms used in quoting the O. T. and both could be used 
indifferently. 

te apas. The selection of Moses suggested as a natural 
contrast that of his antagonist Pharaoh. In God’s dealings with 
these two individuals, St. Paul finds examples of His dealings with 
the two main classes of mankind. 

eis adrd roiro, m.7..: taken with considerable variations, which in 
some cases seem to approach the Hebrew, from the LXX of Ex. ix. 
16 (see below). The quotation is taken from the words which Moses 
was directed to address to Pharaoh after the sixth plague, that of 
boils. ‘For now I had put forth my hand and smitten thee and 
thy people with pestilence, and thou hadst been cut off from the 
earth; but in very deed for this cause have I made thee to stand, | 
for to show thee my power, and that my name may be declared 
throughout all the earth.” The words in the original mean that 
God has prevented Pharaoh from being slain by the boils in order 
that He might more completely exhibit His power; St. Paul by 
slightly changing the language generalizes the statement and 
applies the words to the whole appearance of Pharaoh in the field 
of history. Just as the career of Moses exhibits the Divine mercy, 
so the career of Pharaoh exhibits the Divine severity, and in both 
cases the absolute sovereignty of God is vindicated. 

éijyeipa : ‘I have raised thee up, placed thee in the field of) 
history. There are two main interpretations of this word pos- 
sible. (1) It has been taken to mean, ‘I have raised thee up 
from sickness,’ so Gif. and others, ‘I have preserved thee and not 
taken thy life as I might have done.’ This is in all probability the 
meaning of the original Hebrew, ‘I made thee to stand,’ and 
certainly that of the LXX, which paraphrases the words dternpyOns. 
It is supported also by a reading in the Hexapla dergpnod oe, by the 
Targum of Onkelos Sustinus te ut ostenderem tibt, and the Arabic 
Te reservavi ut ostenderem tibt. Although ¢&eyeipew does not seem 
to occur in this sense, it is used x Cor. vi. 14 of resurrection from 
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the dead, and the simple verb ¢yeipe» in James v. 15 means ‘ rais- 
ing from sickness.’ The words may possibly therefore have this 
sense, but the passage as quoted by St. Paul could not be so inter- 
preted. Setting aside the fact that he probably altered the reading 
of the LXX purposely, as the words occur here without any allusion 
to the previous sickness, the passage would be meaningless unless 
reference were made to the original, and would not justify the 
deduction drawn from it d» 8 G&e exAnpive, 

(2) The correct interpretation (so Calv. Beng. Beyschlag Go. 
Mey. Weiss. Lips. Gore) is therefore one which makes St. Paul 
generalize the idea of the previous passage, and this is in accord- 
ance with the almost technical meaning of the verb efeyeipew in the 
LXX. It is used of God calling up the actors on the stage of 
history. So of the Chaldaeans Hab. i. 6 dkdre iSod eyd eLeyeipw rods 
Xaddaiovs : Of a shepherd for the people Zech. xi. 16 dire od eya 
- eyeipe roiuéea emi ry yyy: Of a great nation and kings Jer. xxvii. 
41 iod Aads Eoyeras awd Boppa, cai Ever péya xal Bagideis woddoi 
efeyepSjcorras ax’ érydrov tis yjs. This interpretation seems to be 
supported by the Samaritan Version, sudsestere te fect, and cer- 
tainly by the Syriac, od sd se comstitud wf osienderem; and it ex- 
presses just the idea which the context demands, that God had 
declared that Pharaoh’s position was owing to His sovereign will 
and pleasure—in order to carry out His Divine purpose and plan. 

The interpretation which makes ¢eyeipew mean ‘ call into being,’ 
‘create,’ has no support in the usage of the word, although not 
inconsistent with the context; and ‘to rouse to anger’ (Aug. de 
W. Fri. &c.) would require some object such as @vydr, as in 
2 Macc. xiii. 4. 


The readings of the Latin Versions are as follows: Quis iw doc ipsum 
exctiavi te, def, Vulg.; guta ad hoc ipsum te susctiavt, Orig.-lat.; gta tn 
Aoc ipsum exctiavi te suscitavi te, ¢; guta te hoc ipsum te servavi, Ambrstr., 
who adds affi codices sic Rabemt, ad hoc te suscitavi. Stove servavi sive 
SMSCHADE wrtus Est SEmSMS. 

The reading of the LXX is «al Evexew rovrov Xernondys fra dydeigeouar bv 
col Thy lexdy nov, cal dwar hayyeAp 7d Svoua pou dy waicy tH yp. St. Paul’s 
variations are interesting. 

(1) els adrd rodro is certainly a better and more emphatic representation 
of the Hebrew than the somewhat weak rovrov vexey. The expression is 
rag ea Pauline (Rom. xiii. 6; 2 Cor. v. §; Eph. wi. 18, 22; 

iv. 8). 

(2) &tyepa oe represents better than the LXX the grammar of the Hebrew, 
‘I made thee to stand,’ but not the sense, The variants of the Hexapla 
(&ermpnea) and other versions suggest that a more literal translation was in 
existence, but the word was very probably St. Paul’s own choice, selected te 
bring out more emphatically the meaning of the passage as he understood it. 

(3) &Seigwea: dy coi. St. Paul here follows the incorrect translation of 
the LXX. The Hebrew gives as the purpose of God's action that Pharaoh 
may know God’s power, and as a further consequence that God's name 
be known in the world. The LXX assimilates the first clause to the 
and gives it a similar meaning. 
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(4) Sras... Saas. Here St. Paul obliterates the distinction which the 
LXX (followiag the Hebrew) had made of fva ... Swas. But this alteration 
“was only a natural result of the change in the LXX itself, by which the two 
clauses had become coordinate in thought. 
(5) For dvvayw the LXX reads loydv. The reading of St. Paul appears 
‘as a variant in the Hexapla. ; 


18. dpa ogy. Just as ver. 16 sums up the argument of the first part 
of this paragraph, so this verse sums up the argument as it has 
been amplified and expounded by the additional example. 

oxAnpiver: ‘hardens’; the word is suggested by the narrative of 
Exodus from which the former quotation is taken (Ex. iv. 21; vii. 
3; IX. 12; X. 20, 27; xi.10; xiv. 4, 8, 17) and it must be translated\in 
accordance with the O. T. usage, without any attempt at softening 
or evading its natural meaning. 


The Divine Sovereignty in the Old Testament. 


A second objection is answered and a second step in the argu- 
ment laid down. God is not unjust if He select one man or one 
nation for a high purpose and another for a low purpose, one man 
for His mercy and another for His anger. As is shown by the 
Scriptures, He has absolute freedom in the exercise of His Divine 
sovereignty. St. Paul is arguing against a definite opponent, 
a typical Jew, and he argues from premises the validity of which 
chat Jew must admit, namely, the conception of God contained in 
the O. T. There this is clearly laid down—the absolute sove- 
reignty of God, that is to say, His power and His right to dispose 
the course of human actions as He will. He might select Israel 
for a high office, and Edom for a degraded part: He might 
select Moses as an example of His mercy, Pharaoh as an example 
of His anger. If this be granted He may (on grounds which the 
Jew must admit), if He will, select some Jews and some Gentiles 
for the high purpose of being members of His Messianic kingdom, 
while He rejects to an inferior part the mass of the chosen people. 

This is St. Paul’s argument. Hence there is no necessity for 
softening (as some have attempted to do) the apparently harsh 
expression of ver. 18, ‘whom He will He hardeneth.’ St. Paul 
says no more than he had said in i. 20-28, where he described the 
final wickedness of the world as in a sense the result of the Divine 
action. In both passages he is isolating one side of the Divine 
action; and in making theological deductions from his language 
these passages must be balanced by others which imply the Divine 
love and human freedom. It will be necessary to do this at the 
close of the discussion. At present we must be content with 
St. Paul’s conclusion, that God as sovereign has the absolute right 
and power of disposing of men’s lives as He will 
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We must not soften the passage. On the other hand, we must 
not read into it more than it contains: as, for example, Calvin 
does. He imports various extraneous ideas, that St. Paul speaks 
of election to salvation and of reprobation to death, that men 
were created that they might perish, that God’s action not only 
might be but was arbitrary: Hoc enim vult efficere apud nos, ub 
in ea quae apparel inter electos et reprobos diversitate, mens nostra 
contenta sit quod tta visum fuertt Deo, alios tlluminare in salutem, 
alios in mortem excaecare ... Corrutt ergo frivolum tllud effugium quod 
de praescientia Scholastict habent, Neque enim praevidert ruinam im- 
piorum a Domino Paulus tradit, sed etus constlio et voluntate ordinart, 
guemadmodum et Solomo docet, non modo praccogniium futsse tmpiorum 
interitum, sed imptos tpsos futsse destinato creatos ut pertrent. 

The Apostle says nothing about eternal life or death. He says 
nothing about the principles upon which God does act; he never 
says that His actives i arbitrary (he will prove eventually that it 
is not so), but only that if it be na Jew who accepts the Scripture 
has any right to complain. He never says or implies that Goa 
1as created man for the purpose of his damnation. What he does 
say is that in His government of the world God reserves to Him- 
self perfect freedom of dealing with man on His own conditions 
and not on man’s. So Gore, of. ctf. p. 40, sums up the argument: 
‘God always revealed Himself as retaining His liberty of choice, 
as refusing to tie Himself, as selecting the historic examples of 
His hardening judgement and His compassionate good will, so as 
to baffle all attempts on our part to create His vocations by our 
own efforts, or anticipate the persons whom He will use for His 
purposes of mercy or of judgement.’ 


19. épeis mot ov. Hardly are the last words éy 8é 6des oxAn- 
povee out of St. Paul’s mouth than he imagines his opponent in 
controversy catching at an objection, and he at once takes it up and 
forestalls him. By substituting this phrase for the more usual 
ri ovv épodpey, St. Paul seems to identify himself less with his 
opponent’s objection. . 


pot ovv is the reading of €* A BI, Orig. 1/3 Jo.-Damase.; otw jos of the 
TR. is supported by DEF GK L &c., Vulg. Boh., Orig. 2/3 and Orig.-lat. 
Chrys. Thdrt. It is the substitution of the more usual order. 


vi ert péuderas: ‘why considering that it is God who hardens 
me does He still find fault?’ Why does he first produce a 
position of disobedience to His will, and then blame me for falling 
into it?) The érs implies that a changed condition has been pro- 
duced which makes the continuation of the previous results sur- 
prising. So Rom. iii. 7 ef 8¢ 9 ddndea rod Geod & re cu@ Wevopars 
inepiovevoer eis viv Sdfav airod, ri érs aayo as dwaprodds xplvopas; 
Rom. vi. 2 civwes dsrcOdvoper ry dpaprig, was érs (noomer dp airy; 


é 
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vi In péupera: is read by TR. and RV. with SAK LP &c., Vulg. Syrr. 
Bob., and many Fathers. BD E FG, Orig.-lat. Hieron. insert ody after ri. 
Boudjpan, which occurs in only two other passages in the N. T. 

(Acts xxvii. 43; 1 Pet. iv. 3) seems to be substituted for the 
ordinary word 6éAnua as implying more definitely the deliberate 
purpose of God. 

avOgornxe. Perfect with present sense; cf. Rom. xiii. 2 dcre 
6 advriraccdpevos 17 eLoveig tH Tov Geod diatay@ dvOcornaev, Winer, 
§ xl. 4, p. 342, E.T. The meaning is not: ‘who is able to 
resist,’ but ‘what man is there who is resisting God’s will?’ There 
is no resistance being offered by the man who disobeys; he is only 
doing what God has willed that he should do. 

20. 6apwre. The form in which St. Paul answers this question 
is rhetorical, but it is incorrect to say that he refuses to argue. 
The answer he gives, while administering a severe rebuke to his 
opponent, contains also a logical refutation. He reminds him 
that the real relation of every man to God (hence & dépere) is 
that of created to Creator, and hence not only has he no right 
to complain, but also God has the Creator’s right to do what He 
will with those whom He has Himself moulded and fashioned. 

pevouvye : ‘nay rather, a strong correction. The word seems 
to belong almost exclusively to N. T. Greek, and would be impossible 
at the beginning of a sentence in classical Greek. Cf. Rom. x. 18; 
Phil. iii. 8; but probably not Luke xi. 28. 

® dvOpome pevotvye is read by RAB (but B om. ye as in Phil. iii. 8), 
Orig. 1/4 Jo.-Damasc.; pevodvye is omitted by DFG, defg Vulg., 
Orig.-lat., and inserted before @ dv@pwne by 8° D°K LP and later MSS., 
Orig. 3/4, Chrys. Theod.-mops Thdrt. &c. The same MSS. (F Gdfg) and 
Orig.-lat. omit the word again in x. 18, and in Phil. iii. 8 BDEFGKL 
and other authorities read piv ody alone. The expression was omitted as 


unusual by many copyists, and when restored in the margin crept into 
a different position in the verse. 


p) épet 16 mhdcpa, x.7.A. The conception of the absolute power 
of the Creator over His creatures as represented by the power of 
the potter over his clay was a well-known O. T. idea which 
St. Paul shared with his opponent and to which therefore he could 
appeal with confidence. Both the idea and the language are bor- 
rowed from Is. xlv. 8—1o eyo eipe Kupuios 6 xricas oe’ woiov BéAtiov 
karegkevaca ws mnddov Kepapeas... my eper 6 myhds TO Kepauer Ti 
mowcis, Ore ov éepydtyn ovde eyeis yeipas; pu) amoxpiOnoera To mAGO pa 
wpos Tov mhacarta airé* and Is. xxix. 16 ody os 6 mnAds TOD Kepa- 
pews Aoyicbnoeobe; pr €pei rd mAGT pA TO WAdCarTs aiTd Od ov pe 
éxhacas; Td woinna tO woincavTs OD ouveros pe éeroincas; Cf. also 
Is. Ixiv. 8; Jer. xviii. 6; Eccles. xxxvi. [xxxiii.] 13. 

21. 4 obx exe. éfouciay: ‘if you do not accept this you will be 
compelled to confess that the potter has not complete control over 
his clay—an absurd idea.’ The unusual position of rod mod, which 
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should of course be taken with ¢fovgia», is intended to emphasize 
the contrast between «epayets and mds, as suggesting the true 
relations of man and God. 

dupdpatos : ‘the lump of clay.’ Cf. Rom. xi. 16; 1 Cor. v. 6, 75 
Gal. v.9. The exact point to which this metaphor isto be pressed 
may be doubtful, and it must always be balanced by language used 
elsewhere in St. Paul’s Epistles ; but it is impossible to argue that 
there is no idea of creation implied: the potter is represented not 
merely as adapting for this or that purpose a vessel already made, 
but as making out of a mass of shapeless material one to which he 
gives a character and form adapted for different uses, some 
honourable, some dishonourable. 

3 pev eis tity oxeios, «1.A.: cf. Wisd. xv. 7 (see below): 
2 Tim. ii. 20 &» peyddy 8€ olkig ote Ears pdvov axetn xpvoa Kai 
dpyupa, @\Xa cai EvAwa kai dorpdxwa, kai A pev els Tiny, 4 dé eis drepiar. 
But there the side of human responsibility is emphasized, éav ody res 
exrabdpn €avtoy amd TovTay, Cotas OKEdOS Eis TELNY, KeTAs 

The point of the argument is clear. Is there any injustice if 
‘God has first hardened Pharaoh’s heart and then condemned him, 
if Israel is rejected and then blamed for being rejected? The answer 
is twofold. In vv. 19-21 God’s conduct is shown to be right under 
_ all circumstances. In wv. 22 sq. it is explained or perhaps rather 
hinted that He has a beneficent purpose in view. In wv. 19-21 
St. Paul shows that for God to be unjust is impossible. As He has 
made man, man is absolutely in His power. Just as we do not 
consider the potter blameable if he makes a vessel for a dishonour- 
able purpose, so we must not consider God unjust if He chooses to 
make a man like Pharaoh for a dishonourable part in history. Pos- 
quam demonstratum est, Deum tta egisse, demonstratum etiam est omnt- 
bus, gui Most credunt, eum convenienter suae tustitiae egisse. Weistein. 

As in iii. 5 St. Paul brings the argument back to the absolute 
fact of God’s justice, so here he ends with the absolute fact of 
God's power and right. God had not (as the Apostle will show) 
acted arbitrarily, but if He had done so what was man that he 
should complain? 

22. ei Se OAwv & Océds, «.7.A.: ‘but if God, &c., what will you say 
then?’ like our English idiom ‘ What and if’ There is no apo- 
dosis to the sentence, but the construction, although grammatically 
incomplete, is by no means unusual: cf. Jo. vi. 61, 62 rodro ipas 
oxavdadifes ; ay ovv Oewpnre tov vid» rov avOpwmov dvaBaivovra Sov 
qv vO mpdrepov; Acts xxiii. g oddéy xaxdy edpicxopey &v to avOpare 
rovre” ei de svedua é\adnoey aire 4 Gyyedos ; Luke xix. 41, 42 kal @s 
fyyoe, iSev my woduw €xavoev én” airy Ayer Ste El €yvas ev tH Huepg 
rairy kal ot ra mpds elpnyqy. There is no difficulty (as Oltramare 
seems to think) in the length of the sentence. All other con- 
structions, such as an attempt to find am apodosis in «si ie 
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yropion, in obs cai éxddeoer, or even in ver. 31 vi ody dpotper, are 
teedlessly harsh and unreal. 

The dé (which differs from ot»: cf. Jo. vi. 62; Acts xxiii. 9), 
although not introducing a strong opposition to the previous 
sentence, implies a change of thought. Enough has been said to 
preserve the independence of the Divine will, and St. Paul suggests 
another aspect of the question, which will be expounded more 
fully later ;—-one not in any way opposed to the freedom of the 
Divine action, but showing as a matter of fact how this freedom 
has been exhibited. ‘But if God, notwithstanding His Divine 
sovereignty, has in His actual dealings with mankind shown such 
unexpected mercy, what becomes of your complaints of injustice ?’ 

@€&\wv. There has been much discussion as to whether this 
should be translated ‘because God wishes,’ or ‘although God 
wishes.’ (1) In the former case (so de W. and most commenta- 
tors) the words mean, ‘God because He wishes to show the 
terrible character of His wrath restrains His hands, until, as in the 
case of Pharaoh, He exhibits His power by a terrible overthrow. 
He hardened Pharaoh’s heart in order that the judgement might 
be more terrible. (2) In the latter case (Mey.-W. Go. Lips. 
Gif.), ‘God, although His righteous anger might naturally lead to 
His making His power known, has through His kindness delayed 
and borne with those who had become objects that deserved His 
wrath.’ That this is correct is shown by the words év mohAg paxpo- 
6vzia, which are quite inconsistent with the former interpretation, 
and by the similar passage Rom. ii. 4, where it is distinctly stated 
TS xpnotov Tov Oeod els perdvoav ge Gye. Even if St. Paul occa- 
sionally contradicts himself, that is no reason for making him do so 
unnecessarily. As Liddon says the three points added in this 
sentence, the natural wrath of God against sin and the violation of 
His law, the fact that the objects of His compassion were cxedn 
épyns, and that they were fitted for destruction, all intensify the 
difficulty of the Divine restraint. 

évdelEacOar Thy dpyhv mat yvwploa 7d Suvardv adrod are reminis- 
cences of the language used in the case of Pharaoh, evdei£apar ey 
oot thy Svvapiv pov, 

oxetn dpyys: ‘ vessels which deserve God’s anger’; the image of 
the previous verse is continued. The translation ‘destined for 
God’s anger’ would require oxevn eis dpynv: and the change of con- 
struction from the previous verse must be intentional. 

Katypticpéva eis dmd\evay: ‘prepared for destruction.” The 
construction is purposely different from that of the corresponding 
words & mpontoipacey, St. Paul does not say ‘whom God pre- 
pared for destruction’ (Mey.), although in a sense at any rate he 
could have done so (ver. 18 and i. 24, &c.), for that would conflict 
with the argument ot the sentence; nor does he say that they 
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nad fitted themselves for destruction (Chrys. Theoph. Oecum 
Grotius Beng.), although, as the argument in chap. x shows, he 
could have done so, for this would have been to impair the con- 
ception of God’s freedom of action which at present he wishes to 
emphasize; but he says just what is necessary for his immediate 
purpose—they were fitted for eternal destruction (érédeaa opp. to 
gornpia). ‘That is the point to which he wishes to attract our 
attention. 

23. nat tva ywwpion. These words further develop and explain 
God’s action so as to silence any objection. St. Paul states that 
God has not only shown great long-suffering in bearing with those 
fitted for destruction, but has done so in order to be able to show 
mercy to those whom He has called: the «ai therefore couples iva 
yvopion in thought with év woAAj paxpodupig. St. Paul is no longer 
(see ver. 24) confining himself to the special case of Pharaoh, 
although he still remembers it, as his language shows, but he is 
considering the whole of God’s dealings with the unbelieving Jews, 
and is laying down the principles which will afterwards be worked 
out in full—that the Jews had deserved God's wrath, but that He 
had borne with them with great long-suffering both for their own 
sakes and for the ultimate good of His Church. In these verses, as 
in the expression 9 kar’ éxdoyjy mpddeots, St. Paul is in fact hinting 
at the course of the future argument, and in that connexion they 
must be understood. 


On the exact construction of these words there has been great variety of 
opinion, and it may be convenient to mention some divergent views. 
(1) WH. on the authority of B, several minuscules, Vulg. Boh. Sah., Orig.-lat. 
3/3 omit «ai. This makes the construction simpler, but probably for that very 
reason should be rejected. A reviser or person quoting would naturally omit 
wai: it is dificult to understand why it should be inserted: moreover on such 
a point as this the authority of versions is slighter, since to omit a pleonastic «ai 
would come within the ordinary latitude of interpretation necessary for their 
purpose. There is some resemblance to xvi. 27. In both cases we find the 
same MS. supporting a reading which we should like to accept, but which 
has much the appearance of being an obvious correction. (a) Calv. Grot. 
de W. Alf. and others make «af couple @éAwy and iva yropicp. But 
this obliges us to take @éAav... évdeifacGas as expressing the purpose 
of the sentence which is both impossible Greek and gives a meaning 
inconsistent with uaxpodvuig. (3) Fri. Beyschlag and others couple iva 
ywopiop and cis dndAccay; but this is to read an idea of purpose into 
watnpriopeva, which it does not here possess. (4) To make «at wa 
give the apodosis of the sentence «i 5¢ qveyxew (Ols. Ewald, &c.), or to 
create a second sentence repeating ef, kai ef iva... (supposing a second 
ellipse), or to find a verb hidden in éxdAecev, supposing that St. Paul meant 
to write xal ei iva yvopion . . . éxddecey but changed the construction and put 
the verb into a relative sentence (Go. Oltramare); all these are quite im- 
possible and quite unnecessary constructions, 


viv whoiroy, x.t.d.: cf. ii, g; Eph. iii. 16 xara rd sAodros ris Sdgys 
ebras. 
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& ampontoipacey eis Sdgay: the best commentary on these words 
is Rom. viii. 28-30. 


We may note the very striking use made of this metaphor of the potter's 
whee! and the cup by Browning, Rabbi bem Ezra, xxvi-zxxia, We may 
especially illustrate the words & wponroipacer els Sdgap. 


But I need now as then, 
Thee, God, who mouldest man; 


So take and use thy work! 
Amend what flaws may lurk, 

What strain o’ the stuff, what warpings past the aim { 
My times be in Thy hand! 
Perfect the cup as planned! 

Let age approve of youth, and death complete the same? 


24. obs Kai dxddecev pas: ‘even us whom He has called.’ 
The ots is attracted into the gender of nuas. The relative clause 
gives an additional fact in a manner not unusual with St. Paul. 
Rom. i. 6 & ois core xai ipeis: 2 Tim. i. 10 dowricavros d¢ Catv aad 
apbapolay dia rod evayyediov, eis & éréOny éyd xnpvé. The calling of the 
Gentiles is introduced not because it was a difficulty St. Paul was 
discussing, but because, as he shows afterwards, the calling of the 
Gentiles had come through the rejection of the Jews. 

There have been two main lines of interpretation of the above 
three verses. (1) According to the one taken above they modify 
and soften the apparent harshness of the preceding passage (19-21). 
That this is the right view is shown by the exegetical con- 
siderations given above, and by the drift of the argument which 
culminating as it does in a reference to the elect clearly implies 
some mitigation in the severity of the Divine power as it has been 
described. (2) The second view would make the words of ver. 22 
continue and emphasize this severity of tone; ‘ And even if God has 
borne with the reprobate for a time only in order to exhibit more 
clearly the terror of His wrath, and in order to reveal His mercy 
to the elect, even then what right have you—man that you are— 
to complain?’ Cf. Calvin: Ea st dominus ad aliquod tempus patienter 
sustinet...ad demonstranda suae severitatis tudicta ... ad viriulem 
suam tilustrandam,.. .practerea quo inde wotior fiat ef clarius elucescat 
suae in electos misericordiae amplitudo: guid in hac dispensatione 
miserticordiae dignum P 

25. és cai: ‘and this point, the rejection of the Jews and the 
calling of the Gentiles, is foretold by the prophet.’ St. Paul now 
proceeds to give additional force to his argument by a series of 
quotations from the O. T., which are added as a sort of appendix 
to the first main section of his argument 

aoddow ... jyawnpévny—quoted from the LXX of Hosea ii. 23 
with some alterations. Im the original passage the words refer 
to the ten tribes, A son and daughter of Hosea are named Lo- 
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ammi, ‘not a people’ and Lo-ruhamah, ‘without mercy,’ to signify 
the fallen condition of the ten tribes; and Hosea prophesies their 
restoration (cf. Hosea i. 6, 8, 9). St. Paul applies the principle 
which underlies these words, that God can take into His covenant 
those who were previously cut off from it, to the calling of the 
Gentiles. A similar interpretation of the verse was held by the 
Rabbis. Pesachtm viii. f. Dixit R. Eliezer: Non alia de causa in 
exilium et caphivitatem mistt Deus S. B. Israelem inter nationes, nisi 
ut facerent multos proselytos S. D. Oseae ii. 25 (23) ef seram eam 
mihi in terram. Numaquid homo seminat satum mist ut colligast 
muitos coros tritici? Wetstein. 


The LXX reads éAehow rhy ob Hrenpévny, wal tp& 7G ob AaD pow Aads pow 
ef av, but for the first clause which agrees with the Hebrew the Vatican 
substitutes dyarnow riy ove yyannpeyny. St. Paul inverts the order of the 
clauses, so that the reference to rév ob Aady pov, which seems particularly to 
‘gait the Gentiles, comes first, and for ép® substitutes xaAéow which naturally 
crept in from the é«adecev of the previous verse, and changes the construc- 
tion of the clause to suit the new word. In the second clause St. Paul seems 
to have used a text containing the reading of the Vatican MS., for the latter 
can hardly have been altered to harmonize with him. St. Peter makes use of 
the passage with the reading of the majority of MSS.: of woré ob Aads, vow 88 
dads @cod, of ovr 7Aenpeva, vov St édenOévres (1 Pet. ii. 10). 


rahéow with a double accusative can only mean ‘I will name,’ 
although the word has been suggested by its previous occurrence 
in another sense. 

26. nal Zora, év ro Témy... cxet «7A. St. Paul adds a passage 
with a similar purport from another part of Hosea (i. 10). The 
Meaning is the same and the application to the present purpose 
based on exactly the same principles, The habit had probably 
arisen of quoting passages to prove the calling of the Gentiles ; and 
these would become commonplaces, which at a not much later date 
might be collected together in writing, see Hatch, Essays. in Biblical 
Greek, p. 103, and cf. Rom. iii.1o. The only difference between 
St. Paul’s quotation and the LXX is that he inserts éxet: this insertion 
seems to emphasize the idea of the place, and it is somewhat difficult 
to understand what place is intended. (1) In the original the place 
referred to is clearly Palestine: and if that be St. Paul’s meaning 
he must be supposed to refer to the gathering of the nations at 
Jerusalem and the foundation of a Messianic kingdom there 
(cf. xi. 26). St. Paul is often strongly influenced by the language and 
even the ideas of Jewish eschatology, although in his more spiritual 
passages he seems to be quite freed from it. (2) If we neglect 
the meaning of the original, we may interpret éxet of the whole 
world. ‘Wheresoever on earth there may be Gentiles, who have 
had to endure there the reproach of being not God’s people, in 
that place they shall be called God’s people, for they will become 
members of His Church and it will be universal.’ 


| 
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27,28. St. Paul has supported one side of his statement from 

the O. T., namely, that Gentiles should be called; he now passes 
to justify the second, namely, that only a remnant of the Jews 
ould be saved. 

27. dav § 4 dpduds . .. eal rijs ys: quoted from the LXX of 
Is. x. 22, but considerably shortened. The LXX differs considerably 
from the Hebrew, which the translators clearly did not understand. 
But the variations in the form do not affect the meaning in any 
case. St. Paul reproduces accurately the idea of the original 
passage. The context shows that the words must be translated 
‘only a remnant shall be saved,’ and that it is the cutting off of 
Israel by the righteous judgement of God that is foretold. Prof. 
Cheyne in 1884 translated the Hebrew: ‘For though thy people, 
O Israel, were as the sand of the sea, only a remnant of them shall 
return: a final work and a decisive, overflowing with righteousness | 
For a final work and a decisive doth the Lord, Jehovah Sabaoth, 
execute within all the land.’ 

28. Adyor ydp cuvrehay nai cuvtépvwy worjoe: Kiptos él rijs yas: 
suvrehéz, ‘accomplishing,’ ovrrcuver, ‘abridging.’ Cf. Is. xxviii. a2 
Sire ouvrereAecpéva ai cuvtetunpéva mpdypata ijkovoa mapa Kupiov 
ZaBasb, & momoe exi macay thy yy». ‘For a word, accomplishing 
and abridging it, that is, a sentence conclusive and concise, will 
the Lord do upon the earth.’ 


Three critical points are of some interest: 

(1) The variations in the MSS. of the Gr. Test. For érdédeppya (b7éAppo 
WH.) of the older MSS. (NAB, Eus,), later authorities read saTrdre pa 
to agree with the LXX. ver. 28 Adyov yap ouvTeA@y Kai cuvTénvow 
wsonoe: Kipios éni rhs ys is the reading of NAB a few minusc., Pesh. Boh, 
Aeth., Eus. 2/3; Western and Syrian authorities add after cuvrépvav, év 
Biearocdyy" Sri Ad-yor cuvTeTunpevoy to suit the LXX. Alford defends the 
TR. on the plea of homoeoteleuton (cuvrépyav and svvrerynpévov), but the 
insertion of yap after Adyoy which is preserved in the TR. (where it is 
ungrammatical) and does not occur in the text of the LXX, shows that the 
shortened form was what St. Paul wrote. 

(2) The variations from the LXX. The LXX reads «ai édy yevnra 
& Aads “TopayA ds 7 dupos THs Oadrdoons, TO KaTaheppa aiTav cofjceTar. 
Adyor ovyTedaGy Kal ovvréprvav ey Sixaooivy br Adyov auyTEeTuNpévov Kuptos 
Poujoe: év TH oikoupévy OAp. St. Paul substitutes dpOu0cs ray viay “lopandr, 
a reminiscence from Hosea i. 10, the words immediately preceding those 
ae by bim above. The later part of the quotation he considerably 

ortens. 

(3) The variations of the LXX from the Hebrew. These appear to arise 
from an inability to translate. For ‘a final work and a decisive, overflowing 
with righteousness,’ they wrote ‘a word, accomplishing and abridging it in 
righteousness,’ and fer ‘a final work and a decisive,’ ‘a word abridged will 
the Lord do,’ &e. 


29. mpoeipyxav: ‘has foretold.’ A second passage is quoted in 
sorroboration of the preceding. 
al ph Kupios xv.., quoted from the LXX of Is. i. 9, which 
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again seems adequately to represent the Hebrew. ‘Even in the 
O. T., that book from which you draw your hopes, it is stated that 
Israe} would be compl.‘ely annihilated and forgotten but for 
_ @ small remnant which would preserve their seed +nd name.’ 


The Power and Rights of God as Creatov. 


St. Paul in this section (vv. 19-29) expands and strengthens 
the previous argument. He had proved in wv. 14-18 the absolute 
character of the Divine sovereignty from the O. T.; he now 
proves the same from the fundamental relations of God to man 
implied in that fact which all his antagonists must admit—that 
God had created man. This he applies in an image which was 
common in the O. T. and the Apocryphal writings, that of the 
potter and the clay. God has created man, and, as far as the 
question of ‘right’ and ‘justice’ goes, man cannot complain of 
his lot. He would not exist but for the will of God, and whether 
his lot be honourable or dishonourable, whether he be destined for 
eternal glory or eternal destruction, he has no ground for speak- 
ing of injustice. The application to the case in point is very 
clear. Ifthe Jews are to be deprived of the Messianic salvation, 
they have, looking at the question on purely abstract grounds, 
no right or ground of complaint, Whether or no God be 
arbitrary in His dealings with them does not matter: they must 
submit, and that without murmuring. 

This is clearly the argument. We cannot on the one hand 
minimize the force of the words by limiting them to a purely 
earthly destination: as Beyschlag, ‘out of the material of the 
human race which is at His disposal as it continues to come into 
existence to stamp individuals with this or that historical destina- 
tion,’ implying that St. Paul is making no reference either to the 
original creation of man or to his final destination, in both points 
erroneously. St. Paul’s argument cannot be thus limited. It is 
entirely based on the assumption that God has created man, and 
the use of the words els ddgav, els dradetay prove conclusively that 
he is looking as much as he ever does to the final end and 
destination of man. To limit them thus entirely deprives the 
passage of any adequate meaning. 

But on the other side it is equally necessary to see exactly how 
much St. Paul does say, and how much he does not. He never 
says, he carefully avoids saying, that God has created men for 
reprobation. What his argument would bear is that, supposing 
we isolate this point, the ‘rights’ of man against God or of God 
against man, then, even if God had created man for reprobation, 
man could have no grounds for complaint. 
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We must in fact remember—and it is quite impossible to under- 
stand St. Paul if we do not—that the three chapters ix—xi form 
one very closely reasoned whole. Here more than anywhere else 
in’ his writings, more clearly even than in i. r6—iii. 26, does St. Paui 
show signs of a definite method. He raises each point separately, 
argues it and then sets it aside. He deliberately isolates for a time 
the aspect under discussion. So Mr. Gore (of. ct#. p. 37): ‘His 
method may be called abstract or ideal: that is to say, he makes 
abstraction of the particular aspect of a subject with which he is 
immediately dealing, and—apparently indifferent to being misun- 
derstood—treats it in isolation; giving, perhaps, another aspect of 
the same subject in equal abstraction in a different place.’ He 
isolates one side of his argument in one place, one in another, 
and just for that very reason we must never use isolated texts. 
We must not make deductions from one passage in his writings 
separated from its contexts and without modifying it by other 
passages presenting other aspects of the same questions. The 
doctrinal deductions must be made at the end of chap. xi and not 
of chap. ix. 

St. Paul is gradually working out a sustained argument. He 
has laid down the principle that God may choose and reject whom 
He wills, that He may make men for one purpose or another just 
as He wills, and if He will in quite an arbitrary manner. But it is 
already pointed out that this is not His method. He has shown 
long-suffering and forbearance. Some there were whom He had 
created, that had become fitted for destruction—as will be shown 
eventually, by their own act. These He has borne with—both 
for their own sakes, to give them room for repentance, and be- 
cause they have been the means of exhibiting His mercy on those 
whom He has prepared for His glory. The Apostle lays down 
the lines of the argument he will follow in chap. xi. 

The section concludes with a number of quotations from the 
O. T., introduced somewhat irregularly so far as method and 
arrangement go, to recall the fact that this Divine plan, which we 
shall find eventually worked out more fully, had been foretold by 
the O. T. Prophets. 

(The argument of Rom. ix-xi is put for English readers in the 
most accessible and clearest form by Mr. Gore in the paper often 
quoted above in Studia Bidiica, iii. 37, ‘The argument of Romans 
ix—xi.’) 


The Relation of St. Paul's Argument 1 chap. ix 
to the Book of Wisdom. 


In 8 note at the end of the first chapter of the Romans the very marked 
qaemblance that exists between St. Paul’s language there and certain 
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passages in the Book of Wisdom has been pointed out. Again in the ninth 
chapter the same resemblance meets us, and demands some slight treatment 
in this place. The passages referred to occur mostly in Wisdom xi, xii. 

There is first of all similarity of subject. Wisdom x-xix form like 
Rom. ix-xi a sort of Philosophy of History. The writer devotes himself to 
exhibiting Wisdom as a power in the world, and throughout (influenced 
perhaps by associations connected with the place of his residence) contrasts 
the fortunes of the Israelites and Egyptians, just'as St. Paul makes Moses 
and Pharaoh his two typical instances. 

And this resemblance is continued in details. 

The impossibility of resisting the Divine power is more than once dwelt 
on, and in language which has @ very close resemblance with passages in the 
Romans. 

Rom: ix. 19, 20 épeis wor ov, Ti Eve Wisd. xi. a1 wal xpdres Bpaxtovés 
meuperar; Te yap Bovdnyart aitov ov tis dvTisTHngeTat; 


tis dvOéotnke; ... wh epel 7d xii. 12 tis yapépet, Ti Emotnoas; § 
wrAdopa TH wrAdoavns, Th pa éwol- gis dvriaTtyoetat 7@ Kpipati gov: 
goas ovTos; vis 88 éyxaréoe oor Kata ebv@y dodo 


Adrav, & ad éxoincas; 7H ris eis KaTa- 
aractv oo édevceras %xiieos Kata Gdk- 
, sev avOpwraw ; 
Both writers again lay great stress on the forbearance of God. 


Rom. ix. 22, 23 ef 5& @édaw 6 Wisd. xii. 10 xpivow 8% ward Bpayd 
Beds evdeifacOa: trav dspynv Kat  édidovs Témov peravoias. 
ywopicoe 76 Suvarov abtov jveyrev xii. 20 ef ydp éxOpods maida cou Kai 


éy OAAH pakpodupig aoxetn dpyfs sperAopévous Oavary pera Tocav- 

warnpriopéva eis admwActav, ns éripwpnoas mpocoxAs Kat Senoews, 

wat iva yvwpion Toy wAodrov THs Sdgns Bors xpdvous wal Tdomov 3 Gy dmad- 

@urov ént oxevn éAcous «TA. Aaywot THs Kaxias, weTa moons aKpi- 
Belas Expwas rovs viovs cov ; 

So again we have the image of the potter used by both, although neither 
the context nor the purpose is quite similar. 

Rom. ix. 21 4 ot« éxe: efovolar Wisd. xv. 7 «al ydp mepapeds dra- 
6 wepapeds Tod mHAOV, EK TOD Ary yRv OdAiBwr éwipoxHov TAdCOE Bpds 
abrod pupdparos mojoa 6 pty els § tmnpeciay Humy Exacrov' GAN’ éx TOD 
viphyy credos, d de els aripiay; avTov mnAod dvend\dcaro Ta TE TAY 

wodapav épyaw SovAa owen, Ta TE 

évaytia, mav@ Spoiws: TrovTow 5é érépou 

vis éxacrov éatiy h xphows, kpitys & 
; wyAoupyés. 

The particular resemblance of special passages and of the general drift of 
the argument combined with similar evidence from other parts of the Epistle 
seems to suggest some definite literary obligation. But here the indebted- 
ness ceases. The contrast is equally instructive. The writer of the Book of 
Wisdom uses broad principles without understanding their meaning, is often 
self-contradictory, and combines with ideas drawn from his Hellenic culture 
ernde and inconsistent views. The problem is the distinction between the 
pene of Jews and Gentiles in the Divine economy. Occasionally we 

nd wide universalist sentiments, but he always comes back to a strong 
nationalism. At one time he says (xi. 23-26): ‘But Thou hast mercy upon 
all... Thou lovest all the things that are, and abhorrest nothing which 
Thou hast made... Thou sparest all: for they are Thine, O Lord, Thou 
Lover of souls.’ But shortly after we read (xii. 10): ‘Thou gavest them 
pecs for repentance, not being ignorant that their cogitation would never 
changed.’ We soon find in fact that the philosophy of the Book of 
Wisdom is strictly limited by the nationalist sympathies ef the writer. The 
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Gentiles are to be punished by God for being enemies of His people and for 
their idolatry. Any forbearance has been only fora time and that largely 
for the moral instruction thus indirectly to be given to the Jews. The Jews 
have been punished,—but only slightly, and with the purpose of teaching 
them : the Gentiles for their idolatry deserve ‘extreme damnation.’ 

Tf St. Paul learnt from the Book of Wisdom some expressions illustrating 
the Divine power, and ageneral aspect of the question: he obtained nothing 
further. His broad views and deep insight arehisown. And itis interest- 
ing to contrast a Jew who has learnt many maxims which conflict with his 
nationalism but yet retains all his narrow sympathies, with the Christian 
Apostle full of broad sympathy and deep insight, who sees in human af- 
fairs a purpose of God for the benefit of the whole world being worked out, 


A History of the Interpretation of Rom. ix. 6-20. 


The difficulties of the ninth chapter of the Romans are so great that few 
will ever be satisfied that they have really understood it: at any rate an 
acquaintance with the history of exegesis upon it will make us hesitate to be 
too dogmatic about our own conclusions. A survey of some of the more 
typical lines of comment (nothing more can be attempted) will be a fitting 
supplement to the general discussion given above on its meaning, 

The earliest theologians who attempted to construct a system out of Gnosti¢ 
St. Paul’s writings were the Gnostics. They found the Epistle to the Roe 
mans, or to speak more correctly certain texts and ideas selected from the . 
Epistle (such as Rom. v. 14 and viii. 19; cf. Hip. Ref. vii. 25) and generally 
misinterpreted, very congenial. And, as might naturally be expected, the 
doctrine of election rigidly interpreted harmonized with their own exclusive 
teligious pretensions, and with the key-word of their system gvots. Weare 
not surprised therefore to learn that Rom. ix., especially ver. 14 sq., was one 
of their strongholds, nor do we require to be told how they interpreted it 
(see Origen De Princ. III. 1i. 8, vol. xxi. p. 267, ed. Lomm, = Philoc. xxi, 
vol, xxv. p. 170; Comm. in Rom. Praef. vol.vi. p.1; and Tert. Adv. 
Marcion., ii. 14). 

The interest of the Gnostic system of interpretation is that it determined Origen 
the direction and purpose of Origen, who discusses the passage not only in 
his Commentary, written after 244 (vii. 15-18, vol. vii. pp. 160-180), but 
also in the third book of the De Principiis, written before 231 (De Prin. 
III. ii. 7-22, vol. xxi. pp. 265-303 = Philoc. xxi. vol. xxv. pp. 164-190), be- 
sides some few other passages. His exegesis is throughout a strenuous 
defence of freewill. Exegetically the most marked feature is that he puts 
vv. 14-19 into the mouth of an opponent of St. Paul, an interpretation 
which influenced subsequent patristic commentators. Throughout he 
states that God calls men because they are worthy, not that they are 
worthy because they are called; and that they are worthy because they 
have made themselves so. Cf. ad Rom. vii. 17 (Lomm, vii. 175) Ut 
enim Lacob esset vas ad honorem sanctificatum, et utile Domino, ad 
omne opus bonum paratum, ANIMA EIUS EMENDAVERAT SEMET IPSAM : 
et videns Deus puritatem eius, et potestatem habens ex eadem massa 
facere aliud vas ad honorem, aliud ad contumeliam, Lacob quidem, qui 
ut diximus emundaverat semet ipsum, fecitt vas ad honorem, Esau 
VERO, CUIUS ANIMAM NON ITA PURAM NEC ITA SIMPLICEM VIDIT, 
ex eadem massa fecit vas ad contumeliam. 'To the question that may be 
asked, how or when did they make themselves such, the answer is, ‘ In 
a state of pre-existence.’ De Princ, II. ix. 7, Lomm, xxi. 225 igttur sicud 
de Esau et Lacob diligentius perscrutatis scripturis invenitur, quia non est 
iniustitia apud Deum. ..S1 EX PRAECEDENTIS VIDELICET VITAE MERITIS 
disne cum electum esse sentiamus a Deo. tta ut tratri braeboni mereretur 
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See also III. i. 21. Lomm. xxi. 300. The hardening of Pharaoh’s heart he 
explains by the simile of rain. The rain is the same for all, but under its 
influence well-cultivated fields send forth good crops, ill-cultivated fields. 
thistles, &c. (cf. Heb. vi. 7, 8). So it is a man’s own soul which hardens 
itself by refusing to yield to the Divine grace. The simile of the potter he 
explains by comparing 2 Tim. ii. 30, 31. ‘A soul which has not cleansed 
itself nor purged itself of its sins by penitence, becomes thereby a vessel for 
dishonour.’ And God knowing the character of the souls He has to deal 
with, although He does not foreknow their future, makes use of them—ag 
for example Pharaoh—to fulfil that part in history which is necessary for 
His purpose. 

Ongeats interpretation of this passage, with the exception of his doctrine 
of pre-existence, had a very wide influence both in the East and West. In 
the West his interpretation is followed in the main by Jerome (Zfzst. 120 
ad Hedibiam de quaestiontbus 12, cap. 10, Migne xxii. 997), by Pelagius 
(Migne xxx. 687-691), and Sedulius Scotus (Migne ciii. 83-93). In the East, 
after its influence had prevailed for a century and a half, it became the 
starting-point of the Antiochene exegesis. Of this school Diodore is un- 
fortunately represented to us only in isolated fragments; Theodore is strongly 
influenced by Origen; Chrysostom therefore may be taken as its best and most 
distinguished representative. His comment is contained in the X VIth homily 
on the Romans, written probably before his departure from Antioch, that is 
before the year 398. 

Chrysostom is like Origen a strong defender of Freewill. As might be 
expected in a member of the Antiochene school, he interprets the passage ip 
accordance with the purpose of St. Paul, i.e. to explain how it was the Jews 
had been rejected. He refers ver. 9 to those who have become true sons of 
God by Baptism. ‘You see then that it is not the children of the flesh that 
are the children of God, but that even in nature itself the generation by 
means of Baptism from above was sketched out beforehand. And if you 
tell me of the womb, I have in return to tell you of the water.’ On ver. 16 
he explains that Jacob was called because he was worthy, and was known to 
be such by the Divine foreknowledge: % war’ éxAoyhv mpddeois Tov @cod ig 
explained as  éxAoyi) ) Kata mpddeow Kat mpdyvaow yevonevn. On vv. 14-20 
Chrysostom does not follow Origen, nor yet does he interpret the verses as ex- 
pressing St. Paul’s own mind ; but he represents him in answer to the objection 
that in this case God would be unjust, as putting a number of hard cases and 
texts which his antagonist cannot answer and thus proving that man has no right 
to object to God’s action, or accuse Him of injustice, since he cannot understand 
or follow Him. ‘ What the blessed Paul aimed at was to show by all that 
he said that only God knoweth who are worthy.’ Verses 20, a1 are not 
introduced to take away Freewill, but to show up to what point we ought 
to obey God. For if he were here speaking of the will, God would be 
Himself the creator of good or evil, and men would be free from all 
responsibility in these matters, and St. Paul would be inconsistent with 
himself. What he does teach is that ‘man should not contravene God, but 
yield to His incomprehensible wisdom.’ On vy. 22-24 he says that Pharaoh 
has been fitted for destruction by his own act; that God has left undone 
nothing which should save him, while he himself had left undone nothing 
which would lead to his own destruction. Yet God had bome with him with 
great long-suffering, wishing to lead him to repentance. ‘Whence comes 
it then that some are vessels of wrath, and some of mercy? Of their own 
free choice. God however being very good shows the same kindness to both.’ 

The commentaries of Chrysostom became supreme in the East, and very 
largely influenced all later Greek commentators, Theodoret (sec. v), Photius 
(sec. ix), Oecumenius (see. x), Theophylact (sec. xi), Euthymius Zigabenus 
(sec. xii), &c. 
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The tradition of the Greek commentators is preserved in the Russian Church. Russ 
Modern Sclavonic theology presents an interesting subject for study, as it is coma 
derived directly from Chrysostom and John of Damascus, and has hardly aries, 
been luminated or obscured by the strong, although often one-sided, influ- 
ence of Augustine and Western Scolasticism. In the Commentary of Bishop 
Theophanes * on the Romans (he died in 1894) published at Moscow in 
1890, we find these characteristics very clearly, Just as in Chrysostom we 
find the passage interpreted in accordance not with 2 frtort theories as to. 
Grace and Predestination, but with what was clearly St. Paul’s purpose, the 
problem of the ‘ Unbelief of the Jews in the presence of Christianity.’ And 
alsn as in Chrysostom we find wv. 11, 12 explained on the grounds of Fore- 
knowledge, and Pharaoh’s destruction ascribed to his own act. On ver. 18: 
* The word “ he hardeneth ” must not be understood to mean that God by His 
power effected a hardening in the heart of the disobedient like Pharaoh, but 
that the disobedient in character, under the working of God’s mercies, them- 
selves, according to their evil character do not soften themselves, but more and 
more harden themselves in their obstinacy and disobedience.’ So again 
on vv. 22, 23: ‘God prepared the one to be vessels of mercy, the others 
fashioned themselves into vessels of wrath.’ And the commentary on these 
verses concludes thus: ‘Do not be troubled and do not admit of the thought 
that there is any injustice, or that the promise has failed; but on the contrary 
believe, that God in all his works is good and right, and rest yourselves in 
devotion to His wise and for us unsearchable destinations and divisions.’ 
There is, in fact, a clear conception of the drift and purpose of St. Paul’s 
argument, but a fear of one-sided predestination teaching makes a complete 
grasp of the whole of the Apostle’s meaning impossible. 

The commentary generally quoted under the name of Ambrosiaster has an Aug) 
interest as containing probably the earliest correct exposition of vv. 14-19. 
But it is more convenient to pass at once to St. Augustine. His exposition 
of this passage was to all appearance quite independent of that of any of his 
predecessors 

The most complete exposition of the ninth chapter of Romans is found m 
the treatise Ad Simplictansem, i. qu. 2, written about the year 397, and all the 
leading points in this exposition are repeated in his last work, the (pres 
tmperfectuum contra Iulianum, i. 141. The main characteristics of the 
commentary are that (1) he ascribes vv. 14-19 to St. Paul himself, and considers 
that they represent his own opinions, thus correcting the false exegesis of Origen 
anu Chrysostom, and (2) that he takes a view of the passage exactly opposite 
to that of the latter. The purpose of St. Paul is to prove that works do 
not precede grace but follow it, and that Election is not based on foreknowledge, 
for if it were based on foreknowledge then it would imply merit. Ad Stmplie. 
i, qu. 2,§ 2 Ut scilicet mon se quisque arbitretur ideo percepisse gratiam, quia 
beme operates est; sed bene operart non posse, nisi per fidem perceperit 
gratiam...§ 3 Prima est igitur gratia, secunda opera bona. The instance _ 
of Jacob and Esau proves that the gift of the Divine grace is quite gratuitous 
and independent of human merit—that grace in fact precedes faith. § 7 Vemo 
enim credit qui non vocatur... Ergo ante omne meritum est gratia. Kven 
the will to be saved must come from God. isd etus vocaitone non volusmeus, 
Andagain: § 10 Wolutt erzo Esau et mon cucurrit : sed et si volutsset et cucure 
visset, Det adiutorio pervenisset, gut et etiam velle et currere vocando prac 
starct, nist vocationis contempt reprobus fieret. It is then shown that God 
can call whom He will, if He only wills to make His grace congruous. Why 
then does He not do so? The answer lies in the incomprehensibility of the 
Divine justice. The question whom He will pity and whom He wi!! not 


* For a translation of eine of this Commentary, we are indebted to the 
kindness of Mr W. J. Birkbeck, of Magdalen College, Oxford. 
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depends upon the hidden justice of God which no human standard can measure. 
$ 16 Sit igitser hoc fixum atque immobile in mente sobria pictate atque stabilt 
én fide, quod nulla est iniquitas apud Deum: atque tta tenacissime firmtsst- 
meque credatur, id ipsum quod Deus cutus vult miseretur et quem vult obdurat, 
hoc est, cuius vult miseretur, et cuius non vult non miseretur, esse alicuius 
eccultae atque ab humano modulo investigabtlis aeguitatis: and so again, aegus- 
tats occultissima et ab humants senstbus remotissima iudicat. God is always 
just. His mercy cannot be understood. Those whom He calls, He calls out of 
pity ; those whom He does not, He refuses to call out ofjustice. It is not merit 
or necessity or fortune, but the depths of the wisdom and knowledge of God 
which distinguishes vessels of wrath from vessels of mercy. And 80 it is for 
the sake of the vessels of mercy that He postpones the punishment of the 
vessels of anger. They are the instruments of the safety of others whom 
God pities. 

Enough has been said to show the lines of St. Augustine’s interpretation. 
Although from time to time there might be controversies about his views on 
Grace, and there might be a tendency to modify some of the harder sides of 
his system, yet his exegesis of this passage, as compared with that of Origen 
or Chrysostom, became supreme in the West. It influenced first the exegesis 
and doctrine of the Schoolmen, and then that of the Reformation and of Calvin. 

For the middle ages it may be sufficient to take Abelard (1079-1142) and 
Thomas Aquinas (1227-1274). Both were largely influenced by Augustine; 
but whereas in the case of Abelard the influence was only indirect, in 
Aquinas we have the clearest and most perfect example of the Augustinian 
exposition. 

Abelard (Migne clxxviii. 911) makes a somewhat strange division of the 
Epistle, attaching the exposition of ix. 1-5 to the end of chap. viii. He 
begins his fourth book with ix.6. In vv. 6-13 he sees a vindication of the 
freedom of the Divine will in conferring grace, but only in relation to Jacob. 
* That the election of Jacob,’ he says, ‘ that is the predestination, may remain 
unmoved.’ The choice depends solely on the Divine grace. Verses 14-19 he 
explains as the objection of an opponent, to which St. Paul gives an answer, 
ver. 20,‘ Who art thou?’ The answer is a rebuke to the man who would 
accuse God of iniquity. God may do what He will with those whom He has 
created: zmo muito potisss Deo licere quocunque modo voluerit creaturam suam 
tractare atque disponere, qui obnoxius mullo tenctur debito, antequam guia- 
quam illa promereatur. Men have no more right to complain than the 
animals of their position. There is no injustice with God. He does more 
for mankind by the impiety of Judas than by the piety of Peter. (Qssts enim 
fidelium nesciat, quam optime usus sit summa tlla tmpietate Tudae, cutus 
exsecrabils perditione tottus humant generis redemptionem est operatus. 
Then he argues at some length the question why man should not complain, 
if he is not called as others are called to glory; and somewhat inconsistently 
he finds the solution in perseverance. God calls all, He gives grace to all, 
but some have the energy to follow the calling, while others are slothful 
and negligent. Sze et Deo nobis quotidie regnum coclorum offerente, alius 
vegni ipsius destderio accensus in bonis perseverat opertbus, alius im sua 
torpescit ignavia. On vv. 22, 23 he says God bore with the wickedness of 
Pharaoh both to give him an opportunity to repent, and that He might use 
his crimes for the common good of mankind. 

In contrast with the somewhat hesitating and inconsistent character of 
Abelard’s exposition, Aquinas stands out as one of the best and clearest com- 
mentaries written from the Augustinian standpoint. The modern reader must 
learn to accustom himself to the thoroughness with which each point is 
discussed, and the minuteness of the sub-divisions, but from few exponents will 
he gain so much insight into the philosophical questions discussed. or the 
logical difficulties the soiution of which fa attempted. 
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The purpose of the section is, he says, to discuss the origin of Grace, to do 

which the Apostle makes use of the opportunity afforded by the difficulties 

» implied in the rejection of the Jews. (Apostoless supra necessitatem et vir- 
Sutem gratias demonstravit: hic incipit agere de origine gvatiac, utrum ex sola 
Des electione detur, aut detur ex meritis praecedentium operum, occasione 
accepia ex ¢0, quod Judaet qué videbantur divinis obsequiis mancipati, exct- 
derant @ gratia. In vv. 6-13 the errors of the Jews, of the Manichaeans 
(who believed that human actions were controlled by the stars which appeared 
at the time of their birth), of the Pelagians, of Origen (the pre-existence of 
souls) are condemned, and it is shown that God chose men, not because they 
were holy, but that they might be holy: serum alterd praceligit, non quia 
sanctsss erat, sed ut sanctus esset. In vv. 14-18 St. Paul shows from Scripture 
that there is no injustice either in Predestination or in Reprobation. God 
has predestined the just to life for merits which He has Himself conferred on 
them, the wicked to destruction for sins which come from themselves. Deses 
Proposuit se puniturum malos propter peccata, guae a se ipsis habent nem 
@ Deo. Lustos autem proposutt se praemiaturum propler merita quae ase — 
ipsis nom habent. All lies in the will of God; we notice indeed that among 
other erroneous opinions one, that of merita consequentia gratiam,—the view 
apparently of Abelard—is refuted. There isno injustice. ‘ Distributive justice 
has a place in cases of debt, but not in cases of pity.’ If a man relieves 
one beggar, but not another, he is not unjust; he is kind-hearted towards one. 
Similarly if a man forgives only one of two offenders, he is not unjust; he is 
merciful towards one, just towards the other. 

In the instance of Pharaoh two readings are discussed, servavé and excitevi 
If the first be taken it shows that, as the wicked are worthy of immediate de- 
struction, if they are saved it is owing to the clemency of God; if the second, 
God does not cause wickedness, except by permitting it; He allows the 
wicked by His good judgement to fall into sin on account of the iniquity they 
have committed. Qsod quidem mon est intellicendum hoc modo quod Deus 
8% homine causat malitiam, sed est intelligendum permissive, quia scilicet iv 
sessto suo issdicio permitiit aliquos ruere in peccatum propter praccedentes 
tniguitases. Desss malitiam ordinat nom causat, In vv. 19-24 he says 
there are two questions. (1) Why, speaking generally, should He choose some 
men and not choose others? (2) Why should He choose this or that man and 
not someone else? The second of these is treated in vv. 19-21; to it there is 
no answer but the righteous will of God. No man can complain of being 
unjustly treated, for all are deserving of punishment. The answer to the first 
is contained in vv. 22~24. In order to exhibit both His justice and His 
mercy, there must be some towards whom He shows His justice, some 
towards whom He can show Hismercy. The former are those who are naturally 
fitted for eternal damnation: God has done nothing but allow them to do 
what they wish. Vasa afta tm interitesm he defines as tw se habestia aptites- 
dinem ad aeternam damnationem; and adds Hoc autem solus Deus circa eos 
agit, quod cos permittit agere quae concupiscunt. We has in fact borne with 
them both for their own sakes, and for the sake of those whom He uses to 
exhibit the abundance of His goodness—a goodness which could not be 
apparent unless it could be contrasted with the fate of the condemned. 
Stgranter autem dicit | st ostenderet divitias gloriae suae| quia ipsa con- 
demnatio et reprobatio malorum quae est secundum Det tustitiam, mantfestat 
ef commenda! sanctorum gloriam qué ab ipsa tali miseria liberantur. 

The antithesis which was represented among patristic commentators by 
Augustine and Chrysostom was exaggerated at the Reformation by Calvin | 
and Arminius. Each saw only his own side. Calvin followed Augustine, 
and exaggerated his harshest teaching: Arminius showed a subtle power of 
finding Freewill even in the most unlikely places. 

The ebject of St. Panl, according to Calvin, is to maintain the freedom of 
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the Divine election. This is absolutely gratuitous on God’s part, and quite 
independent of man. In the salvation of the just there is nothing above 
God’s goodness, in the punishment of the wicked there is nothing above His 
peverity: the one He predestinates to salvation, the other to eternal damna- 
tion. This determination is quite independent of foreknowledge, for there 
can be nothing in man’s fallen nature which can make God show kindness to 
him. The predestination of Pharaoh to destruction is dependent on a just 
but secret counsel of God: the word ‘to harden’ must be taken not only fers 
wsissive, but as signifying the action of the Divine wrath. The ruin of the 
wicked is described not as foreseen, but as ordained by His will and counsel 
It was not merely foreknown, but, as Solomon says, the wicked were created 
that they might perish. There is no means of telling the principle by which 
one is taken and another rejected; it lies in the secret counsels of God. 
None deserve to be accepted. The wrath of God against Pharaoh was post- 
poned that others might be terrified by the horrible judgement, that God’s 
power might be displayed, and His mercy towards the elect made more cleay. 
As God is especially said to prepare the vessels of glory for glory, it follows 
that the preparation of the vessels of wrath equally comes from Him; otheg- 
wise the Apostle would have said that they had prepared themselves for 
destruction. Before they were created their fate was assigned to them. They 
were created for destruction. 

Arminius represents absolute antagonism on every point to these views. . 
The purpose of the chapter is, he says, the same as that of the Epistle, 
looked at from a special point of view. While the aim of the Epistle is te 
prove ‘ Justification by Faith,’ in this chapter St. Paul defends his argument 
against Jews who had urged; ‘It overthrows the promises of God, therefore 
it is not true.’ By the words addressed to Rebecca He signified that He had 
from eternity resolved not to admit to His privileges all the children of 
Abraham, but those only whom He should select in accordance with the 

lan He had laid down. This plan was to extend His mercy to those who 

ad faith in Him when He called and who believed on Christ, not to those 
who sought salvation by works. The passage that follows (ver. 14 ff.) 
shows that God has decided to give His mercy in His own way and on His 
ewn plan, that is to give it not to him who runs, to him that is who strives 
after it by works, but to him who seeks it in the way that He has appointed. 
And this is perfectly just, because He has Himself announced this as His 
method. Then the image of the potter and the clay is introduced to prove, 
not the absolute sovereignty of God, but His right to do what He will, that 
is to name His own conditions. He has created man to become something 
better than he was made. God has made man a vessel: man it is who 
makes himself a bad vessel. God decrees on certain conditions to make 
men vessels of glory or vessels of wrath according as they do or do not fulfil 
these conditions. The condition is Justification by Faith. 

The systems of Arminius and Calvin were for the most part supreme 
during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries in the exegesis of this chapter, 
although there were from time to time signs of historical methods of inter- 
pretation. Hammond for example, the English divine of the seventeenth 
century, in his paraphrase adopts methods very much beyond those of his 
time. But gradually at the beginning of the present century the defects or 
inadequacy of both views became apparent. It was quite clear that as 

ainst Arminius Calvin’s interpretation of chap. ix was correct, that St. 
Paul’s object in it was not to prove or defend justification by faith, but te 
discuss the question behind it, why it was that some had obtained justification 
by faith and others had not. But equally clear was it that Calvin’s inter 

retation, or rather much of what he had read into his interpretation, was 
nsistent with chap. x, and the language which St. Pau) habitually uses 
elsewhere. This apparent inconsistency then must be recognizec. How 
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must it be treated? Various answers have been given. Fritzsche asserts Frity 
that St. Paul is carried away by his argument and unconsciously contradicts 
bimself, ‘It is evident that what St. Paul writes is not only inconsistent with 

»¥self but absolutely contradictory.’ If the Jews, it is asserted in chap. ix, 
were first chosen and then rejected, it was the malignity of God and not their 
@wn perversity which caused their fall. If God had decreed their fall for 
a time (chap. xi), they could not be blamed if they had fallen; and yet in 
shap. x they are blamed. A/ultis sacpe accidit ut amicum fortunae fulmine 
Percussum erecturé studio consolandi argumentis cupide uterentur neque ab 
omni parte firmis et quorum unum cem altere parum consisteret. Ht 
psi sibi Pauls conmsemstsset, st Avistotelis mom Gamalielis alummus 

ésset. 

Meyer admits the discrepancy but explains it differently. ‘As often as we Mey 
treat only one of the two truths, God ts absolutely free and all-sufficient, and 
man has moral freedom and ts in virtue of his proper self-determination and 
responsibility @ liberum agens, the author of his salvation or perdition, and 
carry it ont in a consistent theory and therefore in a one-sided method, we 
are compelled to speak in such a manner that the other truth appears to be 
annulled.’...‘The Apostle has here wholly taken his position on the 
absolute standpoint of the theory of our dependence upon God, and that 
with all the boldness of clear consistency.’... ‘He allows the claims of 
both modes of consideration to stand side by side, just as they exist side by 
side within the limits of human thought.’ According to Meyer in fact the 
two points of view are irreconcileable in thought, and St. Paul recognizing 
this does not attempt to reconcile them. 

It would be impossible to enumerate all the different varieties of opinion 
in the views of moder scholars. One more specimen will be sufficient. 
The solution offered by Beyschlag. He maintains that all interpretations are Beys 
wrong which consider that St. Paul is concerned with anything either before or 
after this life. It is no eternal decree of God, nor is it the future destiny of 
maraind that he is dealing with. It is merely their position in history and 
im the world. Why has he chosen one race (the Jews) for one purpose, 
enother race (the Egyptians) for another! He is dealing with nations not 
tadividaals, with temporal not spiritual privileges. 

The above sketch will present the main lines of interpretation of these 
verses, and will serve as a supplement to the explanation which has been 
given above. We must express our obligations in compiling it to Weber 
(Dr. Valentin), Avitische Geschichte der Exegese des 9. Kapitels resp. der 
Verse 14-23 des Romerbricfes, bis auf Chrysestomus wad Augustinus etie 
schiesslich, and to Beyschlag (Dr. Willibald), Dis paslinzsche Theodicee, 
Romer [X~-XJ, who have materially lightened the labour incurred. 


ISRAEL ITSELF TO BLAME FOR ITS REJECTION. 


IX. 30-X.138. The reason that God has rejected Israel 
és that. though they sought righteousness, they sought it in 
their own way by means of works, not in God’s way through 
faith. Hence when the Messiah came they stumbled as had 
been foretold (vv. 30-33). They refused to give up thew 
ewn method, that of Law, although Law had come to an end 
in Chrest (x 1-4), and this 4 spite of ihe fact that the old 

wa 
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system was difficult if not impossible (ver. 5), while the new 
system was casy and within the reach of all (vv. 6-10), sndecd 
universal in tts scope (vv. 11-13). | 

1x. * What then is the position of the argument so far? One 
fact is clear. A number of Gentiles who did not profess to be 
in pursuit of righteousness have unexpectedly come upon it; 
a righteousness however of which the characteristic is that it is not 
earned by their own efforts but is the product of faith in a power 
outside them. * Israel on the other hand, the chosen people of 
God, although making strenuous efforts after a rule of moral and 
religious life that would win for them righteousness, have not 
succeeded in attaining to the accomplishment of such a rule. 
% How has this come about? Because they sought it in their own 
way, not in God’s way. They did not seek it by faith, but their aim 
was to pursue it by a rigid performance of works. * And hence 
that happened to them which the Prophet Isaiah foretold. He 
spoke (xxviii. 16) of a rock which the Lord would lay in Zion 
and foretold that if a man put his trust in it, he would never 
have cause to be ashamed. But elsewhere (viii. 14) he calls it 
‘a stone of stumbling and a rock of offence,’ implying that those 
who have not this faith will consider it a stumbling-block in their 
way. This rock is, as you have always been told, the Messiah. The 
Messiah has come; and the Jews through want of faith have 
regarded as a cause of offence that which is the corner stone of 
the whole building. 

X. 'Let me pause for a moment, brethren. It is a serious 
accusation that I am bringing against my fellow-countrymen. But 
I repeat that I do it from no feeling of resentment. How great is 
my heart’s good will for them! How earnest my prayer to God 
for their salvation! *For indeed as a fellow-countryman, as one 
who was once as they are, I can testify that they are full of zeal 
for God. That is not the point in which they have failed; it is 
that they have not guided their zeal by that true knowledge which 
is the result of genuine spiritual insight. ‘Righteousness they 
strove after, but there were two ways of attaining to it. The one 
was God’s method: of that they remained ignorant. The other 
was their own method: to this they clung blindly and wiltully 
They refused to submit to God’s plan of salvation. 
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*Their own method was based on a rigid performance of legal 
enactments. But that has been ended in Christ. Now there is 
a new and a better way, one which has two characteristics ; it is 
based on the principle of faith, and it is universal and for all men 
alike. *(1z) It is based on the principle of faith. Hence it is that 
while the old method was difficult, if not impossible, the new is 
easy and open to all. The old method righteousness by law, that 
is by the exact performance of legal rules, is aptly described by 
Moses when he says (Lev. xviii. 5), ‘the man who does these 
things shall live,’ i.e. Life in all its fulness here and hereafter was 
to be gained by undeviating strictness of conduct; and that con- 
dition we have seen (i. 18-iii. 20) was impossible of fulfilment. 
*But listen to the proclamation which righteousness by faith 
makes to mankind. It speaks in well-known words which have 
become through it more real. ‘There is no need for you to say, 
Who will go up into heaven? Heaven has come to you; Christ 
has come down and lived among men. ‘There is no need to 
search the hidden places of the deep. Christ has risen. There 
is no need therefore to seek the living among the dead. You are 
offered something which does not require hard striving or painful 
labour. * The word of God is very nigh thee, in thy heart and in 
thy mouth.’ And that word of God is the message of faith, the 
Gospel which proclaims ‘believe and thou shalt be saved’; and 
this Gospel we preach throughout the world. ° All it says to you 
is: ‘With thy mouth thou must confess Jesus as sovereign Lord, 
with thy heart thou must believe that God raised Him from the 
dead.’ For that change of heart which we call faith, brings _ 
righteousness, and the path of salvation is entered by the con- 
fession of belief in Christ which a man makes.at his baptism. 

4(a) This is corroborated by what the Prophet Isaiah said (xxviii. 
16) in words quoted above (ix. 33), the full meaning of which we 
now understand: ‘Everyone that believeth in Him (i.e. the 
Messiah) shall not be ashamed.’ Moreover this word of his, 
‘everyone,’ introduces the second characteristic of the new method. 
It is universal. ‘And that means that it applies equally to Jew 
and to Greek. We have shown that the new covenant is open for 
Greeks as well as Jews; it is also true to say that the conditions_ 
demanded are the same for Jew as for Greek. The Jew cannot 
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keep to his old methods; he must accept the new. And this 
must be so, because there is for all men alike one Redeemer, 
who gives the wealth of His salvation to all those whoever they 
may be who call on His name. ™ And so the prophet Joel, fore- 
telling the times of the foundation of the Messianic kingdom, 
says (ii. 32) ‘Everyone that shall call on the name of the Lord 
(i. e. of the Messiah) shall be saved.’ When the last days come, in 
the times of storm and anguish, it is the worshippers of the 
Messiah, those who are enrolled as His servants and call on His 
Name, who will find a strong salvation. 


IX. 30-X. 21. St. Paul now passes to another aspect of the 
subject he is discussing. He has considered the rejection of 
Israel from the point of view of the Divine justice and power, he 
is now to approach it from the side of human responsibility. The 
concluding verses of the ninth chapter and the whole of the tenth 
are devoted to proving the guilt of Israel. It is first sketched out 
in ix. 30-33. Israel have sought righteousness in the wrong way, 
in that they have rejected the Messiah. Then St. Paul, over- 
whelmed with the sadness of the subject, pauses for a moment 
(x. 1, 2) to emphasize his grief. He returns to the discussion by 
pointing out that they have adhered to their own method instead 
of accepting God’s method (vv. 3, 3). And this in spite of 
several circumstances ; (1) that the old method has been done 
away with in Christ (ver. 4); (2) that while the old method 
was hard and difficult the new is easy and within the reach of 
all (vv. 5-10) ; (3) that the new method is clearly universal and 
intended for all alike (vv. 11-13). At ver. 14 he passes to another 
aspect of the question: it might still be asked: Had they full’ 
opportunities of knowing? In wv. 14-31 it is shown that both 
through the full and universal preaching of the Gospel, and 
through their own Prophets, they have had every opportunity given 
them. 

80. ri odv dpotpev; The ody, as is almost always the case in 
St. Paul, sums up the results of the previous paragraph. What 
then is the conclusion of this discussion? ‘It is not that God’s 
promise has failed, but that while Gentiles have obtained “righteous- 
ness,” the Jews, though they strove for it, have failed.’ This summary 
of the result so far arrived at leads to the question being asked; 
Why is it so? And that introduces the second point in St. Paul’s 
discussion—the guilt of the Jews. 

Sr. vy «7.4. There are two constructions possible for these 
words. 1. The sentence dr: ... ri» de wicrews may contain the 
answer to the question asked in ri of» dpotyev; This interpretation 
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is probably right. The difficulty, however, is that nowhere else in 
this Epistle, where St. Paul uses the expression ri ody épotipev, does 
he give it an immediate answer. He follows it by a second 
Question (as in ix. 14); and this is not a mere accident. It is 
a result of the sense of deliberation contained in the previous 
words with which a second question rather than a definite state- 
ment seems to harmonize. 3. The alternative rendering would be 
to take the words ér: .. . épéacer, as such.a second question. 
‘What shall we say then? Shall we say that, while Gentiles who 
did not seek righteousness have obtained it, Israel has not attained 
to it?’ The answer to this question then would be a positive 
one, not given directly but implied in the further one dari; ‘ Yes, 
but why?’—The difficulty in this construction, which must tell 
against it, is the awkwardness of the appended sentence dicavootyny 
8 ry» x rictess. Lipsius’ suggestion that drs = ‘ because’ is quite 
impossible. 

€8ym: ‘heathen,’ not ‘the heathen’; some, not all: nam 
nonnullt pagant fidem tum Christo adtunxerant, rd w\npopa tev 
éOvav ad Christ sacra nondum accesserat. Fri. 

Sicxovra . . . aaré\aBe: ‘correlative terms for pursuing and 
overtaking’ (Field, Otum Norvicense, iii. p. 96). The metaphor 
as in tpéxovros (ver. 16) is taken from the racecourse, and probably 
the words were used without the original meaning being lost sight 
of: cf. s Cor. ix. 24. The two words are coupled together 
Exod. xv. 9; Ecclus. xi. 10; xxvii. 8; Phil. iii. 12 ; Herod. ii. 30; 
Lucian, Hermot. 77. 8oxew is a characteristic Pauline word occur- 
ring in letters of all periods: 1 Thess. (1), 1 Cor. (1), Rom. (4), 
Phil. (2), 1 Tim. (1), 2 Tim. (1). $ 

Stnacogdvyy 3¢ limits and explains the previous use of the word. 
‘But remember, (and this will explain any difficulty that you may 
have), that it was éx mioteos’: Cf. ili, 22 Sixatcocivn 3€ cod: x Cor. 
ii. 6 codiay 8 Aadrodpay e ois redeiois’ copiay 8 ov Tod aladvos 
Pevrov, 

Some small variations of reading may be just noticed. In ver. 31 the 
gecond dixaoovvns after els vduov of the TR. is omitted by decisive authority, 
as also is vdyuov (after épywv) in ver. 32, and yap after mpoocxop~ay. In ver. 33 
was read by the TR. has crept in from x. 11, and Western MSS. read od yn) 
waraioxvv0p to harmonize with the LXX. 


81. “lopatd 82 «7.4, These words contain the real difficulty of 
the statement, of which alone an explanation is necessary, and is 
given. ‘In spite of the fact that some Gentiles even without 
seeking it have attained righteousness, Israel has failed.’ 

vouov Sixacocdvns: ‘a rule of life which would produce righteous- 
ness’: cf. iii, 27 vduos wierews: vii. 21. 

odx ép@ace: ‘did not attain it’; they are represented as con- 
tinually pursuing after something, the accomplishment of which 
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as continually escapes them. All idea of anticipation has been 
lost in $@dvw in later Greek, cf. Phil. iii. 16; Dan. iv. 19 (Theod.) 
epbacew eis tov ovpavdy. 

82, Sr od« ex wiotews... mpooéxopav. Two constructions are 
possible for these words. (1) We may put a comma at épyev and 
supply didxovres. Then the passage will run: ‘Why did they not 
attain it? because pursuing after it not by faith but by works they 
stumbled,’ &c. ; or (2) we may put a full stop at épye» and supply 
édiwgav. ‘ Why did they not attain it? because they pursued after 
it not by faith but by works, they stumbled,’ &c. The sentence has 
more emphasis if taken in this way, and the grammatical construc- 
tion is on the whole easier. 

dX’ ds ef Zpywr. The os introduces a subjectiveidea. St. Paul 
wishes to guard himself from asserting definitely that «£ ¢pyov was 
a method by which vépor dixatoovvns might be pursued. He there= 
fore represents it as an idea of the Jews, as a way by which they 
thought they could gain it. So in 2 Cor. ii. 17 aX’ os €€ cidixpweias 
represents the purpose and aim of the Apostle; 2 Cor. xi. 17 
& AadG, ob Kata KUpioy AaAG, GAN’ ws ev appoovyn represents an aspect 
from which his words may be regarded ; Philem. 14 iva py és Kard 
dvdykny 16 dyabév cov gf GAG kata éxovctov: ‘even the appearance 
of constraint must be avoided’ (cf. Lightfoot, ad Joc.). The os 
gives a subjective idea to the phrase with which it is placed, but the 
exact force must be determined by the context. 

mpocékopay: mpockénrey rivi means not ‘to stumble over by 
inadvertence,’ but ‘to be annoyed with,’ ‘ show irritation at.. The 
Jews, in that the cross was to them a exdydadov, had. stumbled 
over Christ, shown themselves irritated and annoyed, and expressed 
their indignation, see Grm. Thayer, sub voc. 

T@ AiOw tod wpookdupatos: ‘a stone which causes men to 
stumble. Taken from the LXX of Is. viii. 14. The stone at 
which the Jewish nation has stumbled, which has been to them 
a cause of offence, is the Christ, who has come in a way, which, 
owing to their want of faith, has prevented them from recognizing 
or accepting Him, cf. 1 Pet. ii. 8. 

83. idou, TiOnpr év Eudy x.t.A. The quotation is taken from the 
LXX of Is. xxviii. 16, fused with words from Is. viii. 14. The 
latter part of the verse is quoted again x. 11, and the whole in 
1 Pet. ii. 6. 


A comparison of the different variations is interesting. (1) The LXX 
reads l5od éyw éuBadrdrAw els 7d Oeuédca Sidv, In both the passages in the 
N.T. the words are 50d riOnys év Sidv. (2) For the LXX Ai@ov wodureag 
dudeurdv dicporyaiviaiov évripov, St. Peter reads dupoyartaioy éxhexroy Evripor : 
while St. Paul substitutes Aldoy mpooxéuparos «at wétpay sxavdadow taken 
from Is. viii. 14 nal obx ws Aidoy mpookdupart suvayrhcebe obde cs wérpas 
ardpart. Here St. Petez ii. 8 es with St. Paul in writing wérpa cxavdddow 
for wévpas wrépar:. (3) The proceeds els r@ Geuéiua abrgs, which both 
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St. Peter and St. Paul omit. (4) The LXX proceeds wal 3 morevow ob pi 
sarucxvv6f. Both St. Peter and St. Paul bring out the personal reference 

a ey ne dw aiz@, while St. Paul reads saraicyxuvOfoera: and in x. 11 
adds was, 


én’ atto. Personal, of the Messiah, ‘ He that believeth on Him 
shall not be ashamed.’ St. Paul inserts the words, both here and in 
X. 11, to emphasize the personal reference. If the reference were 
impersonal, the feminine would be required to agree with the 
nearest word rérpa. 

aataicxuvOjceras, Either an incorrect translation of the Hebrew, 
or based on a different reading. The RV. of Isaiah reads ‘ shall 
not make haste.’ 

In the O. T. neither of these passages has any direct Messianic 
reference. In both Jehovah is the rock founded on Zion. In 
Is. viii. 14 He is represented as a ‘stumbling-block’ to the 
unbeliever ; in Is. xxviii. 16 He is the strength of those that believe 
in Him. But from the very beginning the word \iéos was applied 
to Christ, primarily with reference to Ps. cxviii. 22 ‘the Stone 
which the builders rejected’ (Matt. xxi. 42; Mark xii. 10; Luke 
xx. 17; Acts iv. 11 by St. Peter), The other passages in which 
the word Xifos was used in the LXX came to be applied as here, 
and in Eph. ii. 20 dxpoyomaiov is used almost as a proper name. 
By the time of Justin Martyr A‘dos 1s used almost as a name of the 
Christ: go7@ xai raira otrws ¢xovra as déyeis, kai Gre mabntos Xpioros 
mpochnrevOn peddew eivar cai Aidos xéxrnrar (Dial. 36. p. 122 C. ed. 
Otto): 6 yap Xpiords Baordeds kal iepeds wal Geds Kai Kipios Kad dyyehos 
wai avOpwmos nal dpysatpatnyos Kat Aidos (ib. 34. p. 112 D.) These 
quotations seem to imply that Aiéos was a name for the Messiah 
among the Jews, and that Justin wishes to piove that Christ fulfils 
that tile, and this seems to be corroborated by quotations from 
Jewish writings, not only in later books but even earlier. In Is. 
viii. 14, Sanhedrin 38. 1 Filius Davidis non venit donee duae 
domus patrum ex Israele defictant, quae sunt Aechmalotarcha Baby- 
donicus et princeps terrae Israeliticae g.d. Et erit in Sanctuarium 
ef in lapidem percussionis ef petram offensionis duabus domibus 
Israel, Is. xxviii. 16 is paraphrased by the Targum Jonathan, 
Ecce ego constituam in Sion regem, regem fortem, potentem et 
terribilem ; corroborabo eum et confortabo eum dictt Propheta. 
Lusti autem qui crediderint haec cum venertt tribulatio non com- 
movebuntur, and some apparently read regem Messias regem 
potentem. Ps. cxviii. 22 is paraphrased by the same Targum, 
Puerum despexerunt aedificatores, gui fuit inter filios Israel et 
merutt constitut rex et dominator. For these and other reff. see 
Schoettgen, ii. 160, 606. . 

A comparison of Romans and 1 Peter shows that both Apostles 
agree im quoting the same passages together, and both have 
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a number of common variants from the normal text of the LXX. 
This may have arisen from St. Peter’s acquaintance with the 
Romans; but another hypothesis may be suggested, which will 
perhaps account for the facts more naturally. We know that to 
prove from the Scriptures that Jesus was the Christ, was the constant 
practice of the early Christians. Is it not possible that even as early 
as this there may have been collections of O. T. texts used for con- 
troversial purposes arranged according to their subjects, as were 
the later Zestimonza of Cyprian, where one of the chapters is headed: 
Quod idem et lapis dictus stt (Test. ii.16)? See onix. 25, 26 supra. 

XX. 1. There is no break in the argument between this chapter 
and vv. 30-33 of chap. ix; but before expanding this part of the 
subject, the Apostle pauses for a moment, impelled by his own 
strong feelings and the deep tragedy of his countiyman’s rejection, 
to express his sorrow and affection. 


Marcion admitted into his text ver. 2-4, which he was able to use as 
a proof text of his fundamental doctrine that the Jews had been ignorant of 
the ‘higher God,’ The whole or almost the whole passage which follows 
x. 5-xi. 32, he appears to have omitted, Zahn, p. 518. Tert. Adv. Mare. v. 13. 


&Sehpoi. The position increases the emphasis of a word always 
used by the Apostle when he wishes to be specially emphatic. 
The thought of the Christian brotherhood intensifies the contrast 
with the Israelites who are excluded. 

pév: without a corresponding dé. The logical antithesis is given 
in ver. 3. 

edSoxta: ‘good will,’ ‘ good pleasure,’ not ‘desire,’ which the word 
never means. 


The word ev8oxia means ‘ good pleasure’ either (1) in relation to oneself 
when it comes to mean ‘contentment,’ Ecclus, xxix. 23 ém puxp@ wal peyadrp 
evdoxiay éxe: ib. xxxv (xxxii). 14 of dpOpiCovres evpyaover evdoxiay; 2 Thess, 
i, 11 “al wAnpwon macay cidoKiay ayabwotvns Kal épyov mictes ev Suvduer: Ps. 
Sol. xvi. 12: or (2) in relation to others, ‘good will,’ ‘ benevolence,’ Ecclus, 
ix.12 pr eddoxnons év evdoxiqg doeBOv: Phil. i, 15 reves perv dia POdvow wat 
Ep, tives be Kal dv evdowiay TOV Kpiorov Knpvocovorw : (3) in this sense it 
came to be used almost technically of the good will of God to man, Eph. 
i.5 Kata rhv cbdoxiay Tod OeAnyatos abrod: i. g ward riy eldoxiay abrod: 
Ps. Sol. viii. 39. 

The above interpretation of the word is different from that taken by Fritzsche 
(ad loc.), Lft. (ad Phil. i. 15), Grm. Thayer, Zex. (s. v.), Philippi and Tholuck 
(ad loc.). The word seems never to be used unqualified to mean ‘ desire’ ; the 
instance quoted by Lft. does not support it. ; 


4 Sénois: non orasset Paulus st absolute reprobati essent. Beng. 
eis owrnpiav = iva cwddor; cf. ver. 4 els Sixasoovvyy and i, § «is 
bwaxony micreas. 
The additions 4 before wpés roy @edy and dev before ele ewryplay in 
the TR. are grammatical explanations. The vov "lopand for abrap 


may haye been merely an explanatory gloss, or may have arizen through the 
verse being the beginning of a lesson in church services. 
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3. paptupS ydp. This gives the reason for St. Paul’s grief. 
He had been a Jew mepicoorépws (ytorns tmdpyov (Gal. i. 14; cf. 
Acts xxii. 3) and hence he knew only too well the extent both of 
their zeal and of their ignorance. 

Lij\ov Ocod. Obj. genitive: ‘zeal for God’ (not as in 2 Cor. 
xi. 2). An O. T. expression: Judith. ix. 4 é{j\wcav tov (Adv cou: 
Ps. \xviii [Ixix]; cxviii [cxix]. 139 6 Gjdos rod otkov cov: 1 Mace. 
ii. 58 GjAos youov. Jowett quotes Philo, Leg. ad Catum, § 16 (Mang. 
ii. 562) ‘ Ready to endure death like immortality rather than suffer 
the neglect of the least of their national customs.’ St. Paul selects 
the very word which the Jew himself would have chosen to express 
just that zeal on which more than anything else he would have 
prided himself. 

nat ériyywow. The Jews were destitute, not of ydors, but of 
the higher disciplined knowledge, of the true moral discernment 
by which they might learn the right way. émiyvwos (see Lft. on 
Col. i. 9, to whose note there is nothing to add) means a higher 
and more perfect knowledge, and hence it is used especially and 
almost technically for knowledge of God, as being the highest 
and most perfect form: see on i. 28 and cf. iii. 20. 

8. dyvooivres ydp. This verse gives the reason for ov kar’ 
‘riyywow, and the antithesis to 9 per eddoxia, dyvoodvres means ‘ not 
knowing,’ ‘ being ignorant of,’ not ‘misunderstanding.’ St. Paul 
here states simply the fact of the ignorance of his fellow-country- 
men; he does not yet consider how far this ignorance is culpable: 
that point he makes evident later (vv. 14 sq.). 

Thy tod Geod Sixacocdyny... Thy idiay. St. Paul contrasts two 
methods of righteousness. On the one side there was the righteouse 
ness which came from God, and was to be sought in the manner 
He had prescribed, on the other was a righteousness which they 
hoped to win by their own methods, and by their own merit. 
Their zeal had been blind and misdirected. In their eagerness to 
pursue after the latter, they had remained ignorant of and had not 
submitted to the method (as will be shown, a much easier one) 
which God Himself had revealed. 

iwetdynoay. Middle, ‘submit themselves,’ cf. Jas. iv. 7; 1 Pet. 
ii. 13; v. 6; Winer, § xxxiv, 2. p. 327 E.T. 

The second d:xatoovvny after ldiav of the TR. is supported by & only 
among good authorities, and by Tisch. only among recent editors; it is 
omitted by ABD EP, Vulg. Boh. Arm., and many Fathers. 

_ @. ré&\os ydp vouou mr.d. St. Paul has in the preceding verse 
been contrasting two methods of obtaining diKatocivn; one, that 
ordained by God, as ix. 32 shows, a method ¢« miorews; the other 
that pursued by the Jews, a method 8&4 véuov, The latter has ceased 
to be possible, as St. Paul now proves by showing that, by the coming 
of Christ Law as a means of obtaining righteousness had beer 
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brought to an end. The ydp therefore introduces the reason, not 
for the actual statement of ver. 3, that the Jews had not submitted 
to the Divine method, but for what was implied—that they were 
wrong in so doing. 

té\os : ‘end,’ ‘termination.’ Law as a method or principle of | 
righteousness had been done away with in Christ. ‘Christ is the 
end of law as death is the end of life.’ Gif. Cf. Dem. C. Zubuliden, 
1306, 25 xairos naoiv eorw dvOpdmos rédos rev Biov Gdvaros (quoted 
by Fri. and by many writers after him). 

The theological idea of this verse is much expanded in later 
Epistles, and is connected definitely with the death of Christ: Eph. 
ii. 15 ‘He abolished in His flesh the enmity, even the law of 
commandments contained in ordinances’; Col. ii. 14 ‘ Having 
blotted out the bond written in ordinances that was against us, 
which was contrary to us: and He hath taken it out of the way, 
nailing it to the cross.’ This last passage is paraphrased by Lft. : 
Then and there [Christ] cancelled the bond which stood valid 
against us (for it bore our own signature), the bond which engaged 
us to fulfil all the law of ordinances, which was our stern pitiless 
tyrant. Ay, this very bond hath Christ put out of sight for ever, 
nailing it to His cross, and rending it with His body, and killing 
it in His death.’ And as he points out, a wider reference must 
be given to the expression; it cannot be confined to the Jews. 
The ordinances, although primarily referring to the Mosaic law, 
‘will include all forms of positive decrees in which moral or social 
principles are embodied or religious duties defined ; and the “bond” 
is the moral assent of the conscience which (as it were) signs and 
seals the obligation.’ 

‘ Although the moral law is eternal, yet under the Gospel it loses 
its form of external law, and becomes an internal principle of life.’ 
Lid. 

vénou: ‘Law’ as a principle (so Weiss, Oltramare, Gif.), not 
the Law, the Mosaic Law (so the mass of commentators). It is 
not possible indeed to lay stress on the absence of the article here, 
because the article being dropped before redos it is naturally also 
dropped before vépou (see on ii. 13), and although St. Paul might 
have written rd ydp réAos rov vdyov, yet this would not exactly have 
suited his purpose, for rédos is the predicate of the sentence thrown 
forward for emphasis. But that the application of the term must 
be general is shown by the whole drift of the argument (see below), 
by the words arti r6 morevovrs proving that the passage cannot be 
_ confined to the Jews, and consequently not to the Mosaic law, and 
by the correct reading in ver. § thy éx vduov (see critical note). 

The interpretation of this verse has been much confused owing 
to incorrect translations of réAos (fulfilment, aim), the confusion of 
véuos and 6 wéuos, and a misapprehension of the drift of the passage 
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That the version given above is correct is shown (1) by the mean- 
ing of rédos. It is quite true that Christ is.the reAciwois of the 
Law, that in Him what was typical has its fulfilment; but réAos 
hever means reAciwors (as it is taken here by Orig. Erasmus, &c.). 
Again, it is equally true that the Law is the madaywyds that brings 
men to Christ, and that Christ can be described as the object or 
goal of the Law (as the passage is taken by Chrys., other fathers, 
and Va. amongst English commentators): but redos is only used 
once in this sense in St. Paul’s Epistles (1 Tim. i. 5), Xpuorés would 
become the predicate, rétos would then require the article, and vdyos 
would have to be interpreted of the Jewish Law. The normal 
meaning of the word, and the correct one here, is that of ‘termina- 
tion’ (so Aug. De W. Mey. Fri. Weiss, Oltramare); (2) by the 
meaning of vduos (see above). This is interpreted incorrectly of the 
Jewish Law only by almost all commentators (Orig. Chrys. amd 
all the Fathers, Erasmus, Calv. De W. Mey. Va.); (3) by the 
context. This verse is introduced to explain ver. 3, which asserts 
that of two methods of obtaining righteousness one is right, the 
other wrong. St. Paul here confirms this by showing that the one 
has come to an end so as to introduce the other. It is his object 
to mark the contrast between the two methods of righteousness 
and not their resemblance. 

But the misinterpretation is not confined to this verse, it colours 
the interpretation of the whole passage. It is not St. Paul’s aim to 
show that the Jews ought to have realized their mistake because 
the O. T. dispensation pointed to Christ, but to contrast the two 
methods. It is only later (vv. 14 f) that he shows that the Jews 
had had full opportunities and warnings. 

eis Sixaioodyyy wavti TO moredovre: ‘80 that dixacootemm may Come 
to everyone that believes,’ ‘so that everyone by believing may 
obtain dscarori».’ 


Omsst credenti, tractatur 73 credenté v. § 9q., 79 omemd v.11 sq. warez, 
omens ex sudacis ef gentibus. Beng. : 


5-10. St. Paul proceeds to describe the two modes of obtaining 
&xaoovvn in language drawn from the O. T., which had become 
proverbial. 

5. Mwos yap ypddes xd. Taken from Lev. xviii. 5, which is 
quoted also in Gal, iii. 12, The original (4 noujoas dvOpwros (noeras 
év avrois) is slightly modified to suit the grammar of this passage, 
ri» Sixarocvvny thy éx »duov being made the object of woujeas. St. Paul 
quotes the words to mean that the condition of obtaining life by 
law is that of fulfilment, a condition which in contrast to the other 
method described immediately afterwards is hard, if not im- 
possible. On this difficulty of obeying the law he has laid stress 
again and again in the first part of the Epistle, and it is this 
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that he means by rév véuor réy éorchéy in Eph. ii, 1§ (quoted | 
above). 
&ijoerar: shall obtain life in its deepest sense both here and 


_ hereafter (see pp. 180, 196). 


There are a number of small variations im the text of this verse. (1) dn 
is placed before rv dixaroodvny by R* A D*, Vulg. Boh., Orig.-lat., after yduouv 
by S°CBD°EFGKLP &c., Syrr., Chrys, Thdrt. &e. (2) é«* vdpow is read 
by SB, & zod vépou by the mass of later authorities. (3) 6 woijoas is 
read without any addition by N* ADE, Valg., Orig.-Jat., avrd is added by 
BFGKLP &c., Syrr., Chrys. Thdrt. &c., eam by d** et. (4) dvOpwros is 
om. by F G, Chrys. (5) év air is read by NAB minusc. pauc., Vulg. Boh. 
Orig.-lat., év abrots DEF GK LP &c. Syrr., Chrys. Thdrt. &c. 

The original text was drs rv dimacoovvay Thy éx vopou 6 wongas GvOpormos 
(oer év airy. The alteration of ava... abrois came from a desire to 
make the passage correspond with the LXX, or Gal. iii. 12 (hence the 
omission of dyv@pwmos), and this necessitated a change in the position of 6tt. 
Tov vdmov arose from an early misinterpretation. The mixed text of B ypage 
any Sucaoovynv tiv éx vopov Sri 6 ronoos avTa dvOpwnros (noe ev airp and 

of D ypdge brs Thy Simoroudvny Tiy de ToD vouod 6 mojoas GvOpwmos (yoeTas 
éy avrois are curious, but help to support 8 A Valg. Boh. 


6-8. The language of St. Paul in these verses is based upon the 
LXX of Deut. xxx. 11-14. Moses is enumerating the blessings of 
Israel if they keep his law: ‘if thou shalt obey the voice of the 
Lord thy God, to keep His commandments and His statutes which 
are written in this book of the law; if thou turn unto the Lord thy 
God with all thine heart, and with all thy soul’; he then goes o 
(the RV. translation is here modified to suit the LXX): ‘” [For this 
commandment which I command thee this day, it is not too hard 
for thee, nor is it far from thee. “Not in heaven above] saying, 
Who shall go up for us into heaven [and receive it for us, and having 
heard of it we shall doit? Nor is it beyond the sea], saying, 
Who will go over to the further side of the sea for us, [and receive it 
for us, and make it heard by us, and we shall do it?] ™“ But the 
word ts very nigh thee, in thy mouth, and tn thy heart, [and in thy 
hands. that thou mayest do it].’ The Apostle selects certain words 
out of this passage and uses them to describe the characteristics of 
the new righteousness by faith as he conceives it. 


It is important to notice the very numerous variations between the 
quotation and the LXX. In ‘the first place only a few phrases are 
selected; the portions not quoted are enclosed in brackets in the translation 
given above. Then in those sentences that are quoted there are very con- 
siderable changes: (1) for the Aéyow of the LXX, which is an ungrammatical 
translation of the Hebrew, and is without construction, is substituted pi 
elnjs ev 77 Kapdiq cov from Deut. viii. 17, ix.4: (2) for ris diawepace: Hyuiv els 
70 wepay THs Oaddoons is substituted ris karaBjoeras els Ty GB8vocoy in order 
to make the passage better suit the purpose for which it is quoted: (3) in 


+ The Bohairic Version is quoted incorrectly in support of this reading. 
The cam read there does not imply a variant, but was demanded by the idiova 
af the language. 
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ver. 8 the words opé3pa ... dy sais yepoi o i i i 

the Hebrew), as ni mage abd, paths cea oe tesla 
~ 6. 4 82 de wlorews Bixaioodvy ofrw Ayes. It is noticeable that 
St. Paul does not introduce these words on the authority of Scripture 
(as ver. rr), nor on the authority of Moses (as ver. 5), but merely 
as a declaration of righteousness in its own nature. On the 
personification compare that of Wisdom in Prov. i. 20; Lk. xi. 49; 
of sapaxAnois Heb. xii. g. 

tis dvaByceras els riv odpavdy; In the original passage these 
words mean: The law which I command you is not far off, it is 
not in heaven, so that you will have to ask, Who will go up to bring 
it down for us? it is very near and not hard to attain. St. Paul 
uses the same words to express exactly the same idea, but with 
a completely different application. ‘The Gospel as opposed to 
the Law is not difficult or hard to attain to.’ 

tour gor, Xpiorév xarayayeiv: ‘that is to say, to bring Christ 
down.’ Just as Moses had said that there was no need for anyone 
to go up into heaven to bring down the law, so it is true—far more 
true indeed—to say that there is no need to go into heaven to 
bring down the object of faith and source of righteousness—Christ. 
Christ has become man and dwelt among us. Faith is not a 
difficult matter since Christ has come. 

The interpretations suggested of this and the following verses 
have been very numerous. roir’ gor occurs three times in this 
passage, and we must give it the same force in each place. 
In the third instance (ver. 8) it is used to give a meaning or 
explanation to the word ré pjya, which occurs in the quotation ; it 
introduces in fact what would be technically known as a ‘ Midrash’ 
on the text quoted (so Mey. Lid. Lips. and apparently Va. Gif.). 
That is the meaning with which the phrase has been used im 
ix. 8, and is also the meaning which it must have here. The 
infinitive cannot be dependent on rovr’ gore (for in all the passages 
where the phrase is used the words that follow it are in the same 
construction as the words that precede), but is dependent on 
dvaSncera which it explains: so Xen. Mem. I. v.a (Goodwin, Greek 
Moods and Tenses, § 97) <f Bovroipeba rq emerpéyar  waidas wadevou, 
4 xenpvara diacéoa. In this and similar cases it is not necessary to 
emphasize strongly the idea of purpose as do Fri. (mempe ut Christum 
sn orbem terrarum deducat) and Lips. (ndmitch um Christum herabsu- 
holez), the infinitive is rather epexegetical (so apparently Va. Gif.). 
The LXX here reads ris dvaSnoera . . . nal Ameras ; the construction 
is changed because rotr’ gorw xal xardges would hardly have been 


Of other interpretations, some do not suit the grammar. ‘That 
would be the same thing as to say Who will bring Christ down?’ 
would require ris xardge: roy Xpiordy. Weiss translates ‘that would 
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be the same thing as to bring Christ down,’ apparently making 
the infinitive dependent on roir’ éorw. Other translations or para 
phrases do a suit the context: ‘Do not attempt great things, 
only believe’: or, ‘Do not waver and ask, Is Christ really come? 
only believe” The object of the passage is not to exhort to faith 
or to show the necessity of faith—that has been done in the early 
part of the Epistle ; but to prove that the method of faith was one 
which, for several reasons, should not have been ignored and left 
on one side by the Jews. 

7. 4, Tis xataByoera .. . kvayagey: ‘nor is it necessary to 
search the depth, since Christ is risen from the dead.’ St. Paul 
substitutes ris caraSjoera: eis tHv a8vocov for the more ordinary ris 
diarepdce: Huw eis rd mépay rhs baddoons, both because it makes a 
more suitable contrast to the first part of the sentence, and because 
it harmonizes better with the figurative meaning he wishes to draw 
from it, 4S8vocos in the O. T. meant originally the ‘deep sea,’ ‘ the 
great deep’ or ‘the depths of the sea,’ Ps. cvi (cvii). 26 dvafai- 
voudw éws TY oUpavey, Kai KaTaBaivovoly éws Tay cBicowr, and the deep 
places of the earth, Ps. Ixx (Ixxi). 20 cai é« ray d8iccar ths yas 
mddw avnyayés we, and so had come to mean Tartarus or the Lower 
World; rév 8€ rdptapov ris a8vccou Job. xli. 23, where the reference 
to rdprapos is due to the LXX; cf. Eur. Phoen. 1632 (1605) raprdpov 
GBvoca xaopuara. Elsewhere in the N. T. it is so used of the abode 
of demons (Luke viii. 31) and the place of torment (Rev. ix. 1), 
This double association of the word made it suitable for St. Paul’s 
purpose; it kept up the antithesis of the original, and it also 
enabled him to apply the passage figuratively to the Resurrection of 
Christ after His human soul had gone down into Hades. 

On the descensus ad inferos, which is here referred to in indefinite 
and untechnical language, cf. Acts ii. 27; 1 Peteriii.19; iv. 6; and 
Lft. on Ign. Magn. ix; see also Swete, Apost.-creed, p. 57 fi. 

8. 1d pypa tis wieraws. ‘The message, the subject of which is 
faith’; miorss does not mean ‘ the faith,’ i.e. ‘the Gospel message’ 
(Oltramare), but, as elsewhere in this chapter, faith as the principle 
of righteousness. Nor does the phrase mean the Gospel message 
which appeals to faith in man (Lid.), but the Gospel which preaches 
faith, cf. x. 17. On pia cf. 1 Peter i. 25 rd 8¢ pipa Kupiou péve 
els rdw alava, rovro dé éors TO pyua Td evayyeduobey cis tyas. 

& xnpiccopey. This gives the reason why the new way of 
righteousness is easy to attain, being as it is brought home to every 
one, it suggests a thought which is worked out more fully in 
ver. 14 f. 

In what sense does St. Paul use the O. T. in wv. 6-8? The 
difficulty is this. In the O. T. the words are used by Moses of 
- Law: how can St. Paul use them of the Gospei as against the 

wi 
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The following considerations will suggest the answer to be given ; 

(1) The context of the passage shows that there is no stress 
laid on the fact that the O. T. is being quoted. The object of the 
‘argument is to describe the characteristics of diKcaocvwn ¢x riorews, 
not to show how it can be proved from the O. T. _ 

(2) The Apostle carefully and pointedly avoids appealing to 
Scripture, altering his mode of citation from that employed in the 
previous verse. osen non cttat, quia sensum Mosts non sequitur, 
sed tantum ab illo verba mutuatur, Vatablus, ap. Crit. Sacr. ad loc. 

(3) The quotation is singularly inexact. An ordinary reader 
fairly well acquainted with the O. T. would feel that the language 
had a familiar ring, but could not count it as a quotation. 

(4) The words had certainly become proverbial, and many 
instances of them so used have been quoted. Philo, Quod omn. 
prob. lib. § 10 (quoted by Gifford), ‘And yet what need is there 
either of long journeys over the land, or of long voyages for the 
sake of investigating and seeking out virtue, the roots of which the 
Creator has laid not at any great distance, but so near, as the wise 
law-giver of the Jews says, “They are in thy mouth, and in thy 
heart, and in thy hands,” intimating by these figurative expressions 
the words and actions and designs of men?’ Bava Mezza, f. 94. 1 
(quoted by Wetstein) Si guss dixerst muliert, Si adscenderis in 
jirmamentum, aut descenderis in abyssum, eris mihi desponsata, haec 
conditio frustranea est; 4 Ezraiv.8 dicebas mihi fortassis: In abys- 
sum non descendi, neque in infernum adhuc, neque tn coelis unguam 
ascendt; Baruch iii. 29, 30 ris avéBn eis Tov ovpavdv kai éhaBev adripy, 
kat kateBiBacev aitiy ex Tav vepedav; tis dveBn mEepav THs Oaracons Kal 
edpev aitny (of Wisdom); Judzlees xxiv. 32 ‘For even if he had 
ascended to heaven, they would bring him down from there... 
and even if he descends into Shedl, there too shall his judgement 
be great’; cp. also Amos ix. 2. 

(5) St. Paul certainly elsewhere uses the words of Scripture in 
order to express his meaning in familiar language, cf. ver. 18 ; xi. I. 

For these reasons it seems probable that here the Apostle does 
not intend to base any argument on the quotation from the O. T., 
but only selects the language as being familiar, suitable, and pro- 
verbial, in order to express what he wishes to say. 

It is not necessary therefore to consider that St. Paul is interpret- 
ing the passage of Christ by Rabbinical methods (with Mey. Lid. 
and others), nor to see in the passage: in Deuteronomy a prophecy 
of the Gospel (Fri.) or a reference to the Messiah, which is certainly 
not the primary meaning. But when we have once realized that no 
argument is based on the use of the O. T.., it does not follow that 
the use of its language is without motive. Not only has it a 
great rhetorical value, as Chrysostom sees with an orator’s instinct : 
‘he uses the words which are found in the O. T., being always at 
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pains to keep quite clear of the charges of love of novelties and of 
opposition to it’; but also there is to St. Paul a correspondence 
between the O. T. and N. T.: the true creed is simple whether 
Law on its spiritual side or Gospel (cf. Aug. De Natura et Gratia, 
83). : 
| 2 Ste ddvy dpohoytjons at.d. ‘This verse corresponds to and 
applies the preceding verse. The subject of the pjyua which is 
preached by the Apostles is the person of Christ and the truth 
of His Resurrection. Kvpsos refers to ver. 6, the Resurrection 
(Sri 6 Ocds adrdv #fyetper dx vexpdv) to ver. 7. The power of Christ 
lies in these two facts, namely His Incarnation and His Resur- 
rection, His Divine nature and His triumph over death. What 
is demanded of a Christian is the outward confession and the 
inward belief in Him, and these sum up the conditions necessary 
for salvation. 


The ordinary reading in this verse is ca» Szodoyhops é 7H erduart oow 
Kupiov “Incovv, for which WH. substitute 7d fpya cv 7 ordpari cov Sri 
Kupios "Incovs. 6 pijya has the authority of B71, Clem.-Alex. and perhaps 
Cyril, 67: K. I. of B, Boh., Clem.-Alex. and Cyril 2/3. The agreement in 
‘the one case of B and Boh., in the other of B and Clem.-Alex. against nearly 
all the other authorities is noticeable. 


10. napSia yap merederat «7.4. St. Paul explains and brings 
out more fully ihe application of the words he has last quoted. The 
beginning of the Christian life has two sides: internally it is the 
change of heart which faith implies; this leads to righteousness, 
the position of acceptance before God: externally it implies the 
‘confession of Christ crucified’ which is made in baptism, and this 
puts a man into the path by which in the end he attains salvation; 
he becomes cu(épevos. 

11. Aéyes ydp } ypady «A. Quoted from Is. xxviii. 16 (see 
above, ix. 33) with the addition of mas to bring out the point on 
which emphasis is to be laid. St. Paul introduces a proof from 
Scripture of the statement made in the previous verse that faith is 
the condition of salvation, and at the same time makes it the 
occasion of introducing the second point in the argument, namely, 
the universal character of this new method of obtaining righteous- 
mess. 

In ver. 4 he has explained that the old system of &ixacociyn éx 
youou has been done away with in Christ to make way for a new 
one which has two characteristics: (1) that it is €« miorews: this has 
been treated in wv. 5-10; (2) that it is universal: this he now 
proceeds to develope. 

12. od ydp gore Stacrod} “lovSatou re nal “EAAnvos. St. Paul 
first explains the meaning of this statement, namely, the universal 
character of the Gospel, by making it clear that it is the sole 
method for Jews as well as for Gentiles. This was both a warning 
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and a consolation for the Jews. A warning if they thought that, 
in spite of the preaching of the Gospel, they might seek salvation 
in their own way; a consolation if once they realized the burden 
of the law and that they might be freed from it. The Jews have 
in this relation no special privileges (cf. i. 165 ii. 9, 10; iii, g; 
r Cor. i. 24; xii. 13; Gal. iii. 28; Col. iii. 11); they must obtain 
dixatoovwmm by the same methods and on the same conditions as the 
Gentiles. This St. Paul has already proved on the ground that 
they equally with the Gentiles have sinned (iii. 23). He now 
deduces it from the nature and the work of the Lord. 

& yap avtds Kupios mdvrwv, cf. 1 Cor. xii. 5. This gives the 
reason for the similarity of method for all alike: ‘it is the same 
Lord who redeemed all mankind alike, and conferred upon all alike 
such wealth of spiritual blessings.’ It is better to take Kipios mavrey 
as predicate for it contains the point of the sentence, ‘The same 
Lord is, Lord of all’ (so the RV.). 

Kuptos must clearly refer to Christ, cf. vv. 9, 11. He is called 
Kupios mavrov Acts x. 36, and cf. ix. 5, and Phil. ii. 10, 11. 

mhoutév: ‘abounding in spiritual wealth,’ cf. esp. Eph. iii. 8 
Tos €Overw evayycAicacba 7d aveEixviactoy mAOTOS TOU XpicTod. 

Tods émixahoupévous adtév. émixadeiadar rov Kupsov, Or more Cor- 
rectly émixadeicbat rd dvopa rov Kupiov, is the habitual LXX transla- 
tion of a common Hebrew formula. From the habit of beginning 
addresses to a deity by mentioning his name, it became a tech- 
nical expression for the suppliant to a god, and a designation 
of his worshippers. Hence the Israelites were oi émimadovpevoe Tov 
Kuptoy or 76 évoya Kupiov. They were in fact specially distinguished 
as the worshippers of Jehovah. It becomes therefore very signifi- 
cant when we find just this expression used of the Christians as 
the worshippers of Christ, 6 Kvsos, in order to designate them as 
apart from all others, cf. 1 Cor. i. 3 obv maou rois émxadoupévois rd 
Svoua rov Kupiov judy “Incod Xpiorov. There is a treatise on the 
subject by A. Seeberg, Die Anbetung des Herrn bet Paulus, Riga, 
1891, see especially pp. 38, 43-46. 

13. was yap ds Gv émxoddonrar. St. Paul sums up and clenches 
his argument by the quotation of a well-known passage of Scripture, 
Joel ii. 32 (the quotation agrees with both the LXX and the Hebrew 
texts). The original passage refers to the prophetic conception of 
the ‘day of the Lord.’ ‘The sun shall be turned into darkness, 
and the mocn into blood, before the great and terrible day of the 
Lord come.’ At that time ‘ whosoever shall call on the name of the 
Lord’ shall be saved. This salvation (owéjcera, cf. ver. 9 codjon, 
10 cernpiav), the Jewish expectation of safety in the Messianic 
kingdom when the end comes, is used of that Christian salvation 
which is the spiritual fulfilment of Jewish prophecy. 

Kupiov. The term Kvpws is applied to Christ by St. Paul im 
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quotations from the O. T. in 2 Thess. i. 9; 1 Cor. ii. 16; x. 2%, 
26; 3 Cor. iii. 16, and probably in other passages. 

This quotation, besides concluding the argument of wv. 1-13, 
suggests the thought which is the transition to the next point dis- 
cussed—the opportunities offered to all of hearing this message. 


ISRAEL'S UNBELIEF NOT EXCUSED BY WANT OF 
OPPORTUNITY. 


X. 14-21. This unbelief on the part of Israel was not 
owing to want of knowledge. Fully accredited messengers— 
such a body as is necessary for preaching and for faith— 
have announced the Gospel. There is xo land but has heard 
the voices of the Evangelical preachers (vv. 14-18). Nos 
was it owing to want of understanding. Their own Prophets 
warned them that it was through disobedience that they 
would reject God's message (vv. 19-21). 


All then that is required for salvation is sincerely and genuinely 
to cail on the Lord. But there are conditions preliminary to this 
which are necessary ; perhaps it may be urged, that these have not 
been fulfilled. Let us consider what these conditions are. Ifaman 
is to call on Jesus he must have faith in Him ; to obtain faith it is 
necessary that he must hear the call; that again implies that 
heralds must have been sent forth to proclaim this call. ™ And 
heralds imply a commission. Have these conditions been fulfilled? 
Yes. Duly authorized messengers have preached the Gospel. The 
fact may be stated in the words of the Prophet Isaiah (lii. ¥) de- 
scribing the welcome approach of the messengers who bring news 
of the return from captivity—that great type of the other, Messianic, 
Deliverance: * How beautiful are the feet of them that preach good 
tidings.’ 

* But it may be urged, in spite of this, all did not give & a 
patient and submissive hearing. This does not imply that the 
message has nos been given. In fact Isaiah in the same passage 
in which he foretold the Apostolic message, spoke also of the in- 
credulity with which the message is received (liii. 1) ‘ Lord, who 
hath believed our message?” ™ Which incidentally confirms what 
we were saying a moment ago: Faith can only come from the 
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message heard, and the message heard implies the message sent— 
the message, that is, about Christ. 
~ But it may be alleged: We grant it was preached, but that 
does not prove that Israel heard it. Is that possible, when in the 
words of Psalm xix ‘the voices of God’s messengers went forth 
into all lands, and their words to the limits of the known world ?’ 
* Or another excuse: ‘Israel heard but did not understand.’ 
Can you say that of Israel? From the very beginning of its history 
a long succession of its Prophets foretold the Divine scheme. 
Moses, to begin with, wrote (Deut. xxxii. 21) ‘I will excite you 
to jealousy at a nation outside the pale, that does not count as a 
nation at all. I will rouse your anger at seeing yourselves out- 
stripped by a nation whom you regard as possessing no intelligence 
for the things of religion.’ “Isaiah too was full of boldness. In 
the face of his fellow-countrymen he asserted (Ixv. 1) that God’s 
mercies should be gained by those who had not striven after them 
(the Gentiles). ™ And then he turns round to Israel and says that 
although God had never ceased stretching out His arms to them 
with all the tenderness of a mother, they had received His call with 
disobedience, and His message with criticism and contradiction. 
The Jews have fallen, not because of God’s unfaithfulness or in- 
justice, not because of want of opportunity, but because they are a 
rebellious people—a people who refuse to be taught, who choose 
their own way, who cleave to that way in spite of every warning 
and of every message. 


14-21. This section seems to be arranged on the plan of sug- 
gesting a series of difficulties, and giving short decisive answers to 
each: (1) ‘ But how can men believe the Gospel unless it has been 
fully preached?’ (v. 14). Amswer. ‘It has been preached as Isaiah 
foretold’ (ver. 15). (2) ‘ Yet, all have not accepted it’ (ver. 16). 
Answer. ‘That does not prove that it was not preached. Isaiah 
foretold also this neglect of the message’ (vv. 16,17). (3) ‘ But 
perhaps the Jews did not hear’ (v. 18). Answer. ‘ Impossible. 
The Gospel has been preached everywhere.’ (4) ‘But perhaps 
they did not understand’ (ver. 19). Answer, ‘That again is im- 
possible. The Gentiles, a people without any real knowledge, 
have understood. The real fact is they were a disobedient, self- 
willed people.’ The object is to fix the guilt of the Jews by re 
moving every defence which might be made on the ground of want 
of opportuniues. 
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‘The passage which follows (14-21) is in style one of the most obscure 
portions of the Epistle.’ This statement of Jowett’s is hardly exaggerated. 
‘The obscurity arises,’ as he proceeds to point out, ‘from the argument 
being founded on passages of the Old Testament.’ These are quoted without 
‘explanation, and without their relation to the argument being clearly 
brought out. The first difficulty is to know where to make a division in 
the chapter. Some put it after ver. 11 (0 Go.) making wv. 11-21 a proof 
of the extension of the Gospel to the Gentiles; some after ver. 13 (Chrys. 
Weiss, Oltr. Gif.) ; some after ver. 15 (Lid. WH. Lips.). The decision of 
the question will always depend on the opinion formed of the drift of the 
passage, but we are not without structural assistance, It may be noticed 
throughout these chapters that each succeeding paragraph is introduced by 
a question with the particle otv; so ix. 14 ri obv épovmev; 30; xi. I, IT. 
And this seems to arise from the meaning of the particle: it sums up the 
conclusion of the preceding paragraph as an introduction to a further step ia 
the argument. This meaning will exactly suit the passage under consideration. 
‘The condition of salvation is to call on the Lord ’—that is the conclusion 
of the last section: then the Apostle goes on, ‘if this be so, what then (oty) 
are the conditions necessary for attaining it, and have they been fulfilled?” 
the words forming a suitable introduction to the next stage in the argument. 
This use/of ovy to introduce a new paragraph is very common in St. Paul. 
See especially Rom. v. 1, vi. 1, xii. 1; Eph. iv. 14; 1 Tim. ii, 1; a Tim. ii 1, 
besides other less striking instances. It may be noticed that it is not easy 
to understand the principle on which WH. have divided the text of these 
chapters, making no break at all at ix. 29, beginning a new paragraph at 
chap. x, making a break here at ver. 15, making only a slight break at 
chap. xi, and starting a new paragraph at ver. 13 of that chapter at what 
is really only a parenthetical remark. j 


X. 14,15. The main difficulty of these verses centres round two 
points: With what object are they introduced? And what is the 
quotation from Isaiah intended to prove? 

x. One main line of interpretation, following Calvin, considers 
that the words are introduced to justify the preaching of the Gospel 
to the Gentiles; in fact to support the mas of the previous verse, 
God must have intended His Gospel to go to the heathen, for a duly 
commissioned ministry (and St. Paul is thinking of himself) has 
been sent out to preach it. The quotation then follows as a justi- 
fication from prophecy of the ministry to the Gentiles. The possi- 
bility of adopting such an interpretation must depend partly on the 
view taken of the argument of the whole chapter (see the Gcueral 
Discussion at the end), but in any case the logical connexion is 
wrong. If that were what St. Paul had intended to say, he must have 
written, ‘Salvation is intended for Gentile as well as Jew, for God 
has commissioned His ministers to preach to them: a commission 
implies preaching, preaching implies faith, faith implies worship, 
and worship salvation. The conversion of the Gentiles is the 
necessary result of the existence of an apostolate of the Gentiles.’ 
It will be seen that St. Paul puts the argument exactly in the 
opposite way, in a manner in fact in which he could never prove 
this conclusion. 

a. Roman Catholic commentators, followed by Liddon and 
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Gore, consider that the words are introduced in order to justify an 
apostolic or authorized ministry. But this is to introduce into the 
passage an idea which is quite alien to it, and which is unnecessary 
for the argument. 

3. The right interpretation of the whole of this paragraph seems to 
be that of Chrysostom. The Jews, it has been shown, have negleoted 
God’s method of obtaining righteousness; but in order, as he desires, 
to convict them of guilt in this neglect, St. Paul must show that they 
have had the opportunity of knowing about it, that their ignorance 
(adyvootvres ver. 3) is culpable. He therefore begins by asking what 
are the conditions necessary for ‘calling upon the Lord?’ and then 
shows that these conditions have been fulfilled. There may still 
be some question as to the meaning of the quotation. (1) It may 
be introduced merely as corroborative of the last chain in the 
argument (so most commentators). This need of a commissioned 
ministry corresponds to the joy and delight experienced when they 
arrive. Or better, (2) it may be looked upon as stating the fulfil- 
ment of the conditions. ‘Yes, and they have come, a fact that no 
one can fail to recognize, and which was foretold by the Prophet 
Isaiah. So Chrysostom, who sums up the passage thus: ‘If the 
being saved, then, came of calling upon Him, and calling upon 
Him from believing, and believing from hearing, and hearing from 
preaching, and preaching from being sent, and if they were sent, 
and did preach, and the prophet went round with them to point 
them out, and proclaim them, and say that these were they whom 
they showed of so many ages ago, whose feet even they praised 
because of the matter of their preaching ;' then it is quite clear that 
the not believing was their own fault only. And that because 
God’s part had been fulfilled completely.’ 

14. was ov émxadéowvras. The word ov», as often in St. Paul, 
marks a stage in the argument. ‘We have discovered the new 
system of salvation: what conditions are necessary for its acceptance?’ 
The question is not the objection of an adversary, nor merely 
rhetorical, but rather deliberative (see Burton, AZ. and T. § 169): 
hence the subjunctive (see below) is more suitable than the futuse 
which we find in ix.30. The subject of ém«adécovra is implied in 
vv. 12, 13, ‘those who would seek this new method of salvation by 
calling on the name of the Lord.’ 


In this series of questions in vv. 14,15 the MSS. vary between the sub- 
junctive and the futare. Generally the authority for the subjunctive stronyly 
preponderates: émmadkécovra NA BDEFG, motevows.y MB BDEF GP, 
anpifwoy NABDEKLP. In the case of dsovcwow there is a double 
variation, &°A?(A /atet) B and some minuscules read dsovowow; NDE F 
GKP and some minuscules read d«ovcovra; L etc., Clem.-Alex. Ath. 
Chrys. edd. Theodrt. and the TR. read dovcovo1. Here however the double 
wariant makes the subjunctive almost certain. Although the form dsovcovm 
ks possible in N.T. Greek, it is most improbable that it should have arisen ag 
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a corruption from dsovcovra, and it is too weakly supported to be the 
correct reading. dxotcwov, which will explain both variants and harmonizes 
with the other subjunctives, is therefore correct. B here alone among the 
leading MSS. is correct throughout. 


08 odk ixoucay: ‘how can they believe on Him whom they 
have not heard preaching?’ of is for eis rovro» ob: and as dxovew 
rvos Means not ‘to hear of some one,’ but ‘to hear some one 
preaching or speaking,’ it must be so translated, and what follows 
must be interpreted by assuming that the preaching of Christ's 
messengers is identical with the preaching of Christ Himself. This 
interpretation (that of Mey. and Gif.), although not without diffi- 
culties, is probably better than either of the other solutions proposed. 
It is suggested that of may be for 6», and the passage is translated 
‘of whom they have not heard’; but only a few instances of this 
usage are quoted, and they seem to be all early and poetical. 
The interpretation of Weiss, ob = where, completely breaks the 
continuity of the sentences. 

15. xnpigwow. The nominative is of «ptccovres, which is implied 
in knpvocovtos. 

By means of this series of questions St. Paul works out the 
conditions necessary for salvation back to their starting-point. 
Salvation is gained by calling on the Lord; this implies faith. 
Faith is only possible with knowledge. Knowledge implies an 
instructor or preacher. A preacher implies a commission. If 
therefore salvation is to be made possible for everyone, there must 
have been men sent out with a commission to preach it. 

Kalas yéypamrat, “Q dpator ot odes Tay edayyedtLoudver ayabd. 
By introducing this quotation St. Paul implies that the commis- 
sioned messengers have been sent, and the conditions therefore 
necessary for salvation have been fulfilled. ‘Yes, and they have 
been sent: the prophet’s words are true describing the glorious 
character of the Evangelical preachers.’ 

The quotation is taken from Isaiah lii. 7, and resembles the 
Hebrew more closely than our present LXX text. In the original 
it describes the messengers who carry abroad the glad tidings 
of the restoration from captivity. But the whole of this section of 
Isaiah was felt by the Christians to be full of Messianic import, and 
this verse was used by the Rabbis of the coming of the Messiah 
(see the references given by Schoettgen, Hor. Hed. ii. 179). St. 
Paul quotes it because he wishes to describe in O. T. language the 
fact which will be recognized as true when stated, and to show 
that these facts are in accordance with the Divine method. ‘St. 
Paul applies the exclamation to the appearance of the Apostles of 
Christ upon the scene of history. Their feet are epaics in his eyes, 
as they announce the end of the captivity of sin, and publish eipyyy 
(Eph. vi. 1g 1d etayyéduov ras elpyyns) made by Christ, through the 
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blood of His Cross, between God and man, between earth and 
heaven (2 Cor. v. 18-20; Eph. ii. 17; Col. i. 20); and all the 
blessings of goodness (rd ayaa) which God in Christ bestows on 
the Redeemed, especially ducaoovvn.’ Liddon. 


There are two critical questions in connexion with this quotation: the 
reading of the Greek text and its relation to the Hebrew and to the LXX. 

(1) The RV. reads ds wpatoe of médes raY ciayyed(opévoy dyad: the 
TR. inserts raw ecvay. elpnvnv after of wédes. The balance of authority is 
strongly in favour of the RV. The clause is omitted by NABC minuse. 
passc. Aegyptt. (Boh. Sah.) Aeth., Clem.-Alex. Orig. and Orig.-lat.: it is in- 
serted by DEFGKLP &c., Vulg. Syrr. (Pesh. Harcl.) Arm. Goth., Chrys. 
Tren,-lat. Hil. @/. The natural explanation is that the insertion has been 
made. that the citation may correspond more accurately to the LXX. 
This end is not indeed altogether attained, for the LXX reads é«onv elpnyys, 
and the omission might have arisen from Homoeoteleuton; but these con- 
siderations can hardly outweigh the clear preponderance of authority. 

There is a somewhat similar difficulty about a second minor variation. 
The RV. reads ayaa with ABCDEFGP, Orig. Eus. Jo.-Damasc., the 
TR. has ra dya6a with N etc. Clem.-Alex. Chrys. and most later authorities. 
Here the LXX omits the article, and it is difficult quite to see why it should 
have been inserted by a corrector; whereas if it had formed part of the 
eriginal text he could quite naturally have omitted it. 

(2) The LXX translation is here very inexact. mdpems ds pa ent raw 
dpéeav, ws médes evayyedrCopévov axony eipnyns, ws evayyedcCdpevos dyabd. 
St. Paul’s words approach much more nearly to the Hebrew (RV.) ‘ How 
beautiful upon the mountains are the feet of him that bringeth good tidings, 
that publisheth peace, that bringeth good tidings of good, that publisheth 
salvation.’ He shortens the quotation, makes it plural instead of singular 
to suit his purpose, and omits the words ‘upon the mountains,’ which have 
only a local significance, 


16. ddd’ od wdvres. An objection suggested. * Yet, in spite of 
the fact that this message was sent, all did not obey the Gospel.’ 
ov mates is a mezosis; Cf. ri yap «i nrictncdy tweg; (ili. 3). 

Swijoveay, like imerdynoay (ver. 3), seems to imply the idea of 
voluntary submission: cf. vi. 16, 17 SotAoi ésre g tmaxovere... 
tanxovoare Sé ex xapdias eis Ov mapeddOnre. 

7@ ebayye\tw. The word is of course suggested by the quotation 
of the previous verse. 

‘Hoatas yap héyer w.7.A. ‘But this fact does not prove that no 
message had been sent; it is indeed equally in accordance with 
prophecy, for Isaiah, in a passage immediately following that in 
which he describes the messengers, describes also the failure of 
the people to receive the message.’ With ydp cf. Matt. i. 20 ff. 
The quotation is from the LXX of Is. lili. 1. Kupve, as Origen 
pointed out, does not occur in the Hebrew. 

dxoy: means (1) ‘hearing,’ ‘the faculty by which a thing is 
heard’; (2) ‘the substance of what is heard,’ ‘a report, message.’ 
In this verse it is used in the second meaning, ‘who hath believed 
our report?’ In ver. 17, it shades off into the first, ‘faith comes 
by hearing.’ It is quite possible of course to translate ‘report’ or 
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‘message’ there also, but then the connexion of idea with ver. 18 
py) ovK #xovoay is obscured. 

It has been questioned to whom St. Paul is referring in this and 
the preceding verses—the Gentiles or the Jews. The language is 
quite general and equally applicable to either, but the whole drift 
of the argument shows that it is of the Jews the Apostle is thinking. 
Grotius makes vv. 14 and 15 the objection of an opponent to which 
St. Paul replies in ver. 16 ff. 

17. dpa } wioris. ‘Hence may be inferred (in corroboration of - 
what was said above) that the preliminary condition necessary for 
faith is to have heard, and to have heard implies a message.’ This 
sentence is to a certain extent parenthetical, merely emphasizing 
a fact already stated; yet the language leads us on to the excuse 
for unbelief suggested in the next verse. 

Sid fiyaros Xpictrod: ‘a message about Christ.’ Cf. ver. 8 ra 
ipa tis miotews & xnpicooper. St. Paul comes back to the phrase he 
has used before, and the use of it will remind his readers that this 
message has been actually sent. 


\ 

Xpcrod is the reading of NBC DE svinuse. pawc., Vulg. Sah. Boh. Arm. 
Aeth. Orig.-lat. 2/2, Ambrst. Aug.—@eod of N° AD >*K LP al. gier., Sytr., 
Clem.-Alex. Chrys. Theodrt. 


St. Paul has laid down the conditions which make faith possible, 
a Gospel and messengers of the Gospel; the language he has used 
reminds his readers that both these have come. Yet, in spite of 
this, the Jews have not obeyed. He now suggests two possible 
excuses. 

18. &ddad A€yw: ‘but it may be said in excuse: It is possible 
that those whom you accuse of not obeying the Gospel message 
have never heard of it?’ On jy ov see Burton, AL. and T. § 468. 

pevodvye: an emphatic corrective, ‘with a slight touch of irony’ 
(Lid.) ; cf. ix. 20. 

eis waodv Thy yh er.d. St. Paul expresses his meaning in words 
borrowed from Psalm xix. (xviii.) 5, which he cites word for word 
according to the LXX, but without any mark of quotation. What 
stress does he intend to lay on the words? Does he use them 
for purely literary purposes to express a well-known fact? or does 
he also mean to prove the fact by the authority of the O. T. 
_ which foretold it? 

1. Primarily at any rate St. Paul wishes to express a well-known 
fact in suitable language. ‘What do you say? They have not 
heard! Why the whole world and the ends of the earth have 
heard. And have you, amongst whom the heralds abode such 
a long time, and of whose land they were, not heard?’ Chrys. 

2. But the language of Scripture is not used without a point. 
In the original Psalm these words describe how universally the 
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works of nature glorify God. By using them St. Paul ‘compares 
the universality of the preaching of the Gospel with the universality 
with which the works of nature proclaim God.’ Gif. 

A second difficulty is raised by older commentators. As a matter 
of fact the Gospel had not been preached everywhere; and some 
writers have inverted this argument, and used this text as a proof 
that even as early as this Christianity had been universally preached. 
But all that St. Paul means to imply is that it is universal in its 
character. Some there were who might not have heard it; some 
Jews even might be among them. He is not dealing with indi- 
viduals. The fact remained true that, owing to the universal 
character of its preaching, those whose rejection of it he is con- 
Bre had at any rate as a body had the opportunities of hearing 

it. 

19. éAAd Aéya, ph lopahd ode Zyyw; a second excuse is suggested : 
‘surely it cannot be that it was from ignorance that Israel failed?’ 

(1) What is the meaning of the somewhat emphatic introduction 
of “IopanA? It has been suggested that it means a change of 
subject. That while the former passage refers to Gentiles, or 
to Gentiles as well as Jews, here the writer at last turns to Israel in 
particular. But there has been no hint that the former passage 
was dealing with the Gentiles, and if such a contrast had been 
implied ‘IcpayA would have had to be put in a much more pro- 
minent place, repi d€ rod "IopajA eye, py ove éyvw; The real reason 
for the introduction of the word is that it gives an answer to 
the question, and shows the untenable character of the excuse. 
Has Israel, Israel with its long line of Prophets, and its religious 
privileges and its Divine teaching, acted in ignorance? When 
once ‘Israel’ has been used there can be no doubt of the answer. 

(2) But, again, what is it suggested that Israel has not known? 
As the clause is parallel with 7) ov« j#xovcay, and as no hint is given 
of any change, the object must be the same, namely pjyza Xpscrod, 
the message concerning the Messiah. All such interpretations as 
the ‘calling of the Gentiles’ or ‘the universal preaching of the 
Gospel’ are outside the line of argument. 

(3) But how is this consistent with dyvootyres ver. 3? The 
contradiction is rather formal than real. It is true Israel’s zeal 
was not guided by deep religious insight, and that they clung 
blindly and ignorantly to a method which had been condemned; 
but this ignorance was culpable: if they did not know, they might 
have known. From the very beginning of their history their 
whole line of Prophets had warned them of the Divine plan. 

(4) The answer to this question is given in three quotations 
from the O. T. Israel has been warned that their Messiah 
would be rejected by themselves and accepted by the Gentiles. 
They cannot plead that the message was difficult to understand; 
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even a foolish people (it was foretold) would accept it, and thus 
stir up Israel to jealousy. Nor again can they plead that it was 
difficult to find; for Isaiah with great boldness has stated that men 
who never sought or asked for it would find it. The real reason 
was that the Israelites are a disobedient and a stubborn people, 
and, although God has all day long stretched forth His hands te 
them, they will not hear Him. 

Bparos Mwoijs. tdis Macys. ‘Even as early in Israel’s history as 
Moses.’ 

dy® wapolyddow dpas az.A.: taken from Deut, xxxii. #1 sub- 
stantially according to the LXX (das is substituted for at-ois). In 
the original the words mean that as Israel has roused God’s jealousy 
by going after no-gods, so He will rouse Israel’s jealousy by 
showing His mercy to those who are no-people. 

20. ‘Hoatas S¢ dmotohpd. St. Paul’s position in opposing the 
prejudices of his countrymen made him feel the boldness of Isaiah 
in standing up against the men of his own time. The citation is 
from Isaiah ixv. 1 according to the LXX, the clauses of the 
original being inverted. The words in the original refer to the 
apostate Jews. St. Paul applies them to the Gentiles; see on 
ix. 25, 26. ‘ 


B D* F G with perhaps Sah. and Goth. add éy twice before rois, a Western 
reading which has found its way into B (cf. xi. 6). It does mot occur im 
8 AC D>°ELP etc., and many Fathers, 


21. mpds Se tév “lopahd Adyer wrk. This citation (Is. Ixv. 3) 
follows almost immediately that quoted in ver. 20, and like it 
is taken from the LXX, with only a slight change in the order. 
In the original both this verse and the preceding are addressed 
to apostate Israel; St. Paul applies the first part to the Gentiles, 
the latter part definitely to Israel. 


The Argument of ix. 30-x. 21: Human Responsibility. 


We have reached a new stage in our argument. The first step 
was the vindication of God’s faithfulness and justice: the second 
step has been definitely to fix guilt on man. It is clearly laid 
down that the Jews have been rejected through their own fault. 
They chose the wrong method. When the Messiah came, instead 
of accepting Him, they were offended. They did not allow their 
zeal for God to be controlled by a true spiritual knowledge. And 
the responsibility for this is brought home to them. All possible 
excuses, such as want of opportunity, insufficient knowledge, 
inadequate warning, are suggested, but rejected. The Jews are 
a disobedient people and they have been rejected for their dis 
obedience, 
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Now it has been argued that such an interpretation is in- 
consistent with Chap. ix. That proves clearly, it is asserted, that 
grace comes to man, not in answer to man’s efforts, but in accord- 
ance with God’s will. How then can St. Paul go on to prove that 
the Jews are to blame? In order to avoid this assumed incon- 
sistency, the whole section, or at any rate the final portion, has 
been interpreted differently: vv. 11-21 are taken to defend the 
Apostolic ministry to the Gentiles and to justify from the O. T. the 
calling of the Gentiles and the rejection of the Jews: wv. 14, 15 
are used by St. Augustine to prove that there can be no faith 
without the Divine calling; by Calvin, that as there is faith 
among the Gentiles, there must have been a Divine call, and so 
the preaching to them is justified. Then the quotations in wv. 
18=21 are considered to refer to the Gentiles mainly; they are 
merely prophecies of the facts stated in ix. 30, 31 and do not 
imply and are not intended to imply human responsibility. 

An apparent argument in favour of this interpretation is sug- 
gested by the introductory words ix. 30, 31. It is maintained that 
two propositions are laid down there; one the calling of the 
Gentiles, the other the rejection of the Jews, and both these have 
to be justified in the paragraph that follows. But, as a matter 
of fact, this reference to the Gentiles is clearly introduced not as 
a main point to be discussed, but as a contrast to the rejection 
of Israel. It increases the strangeness of that fact, and with that 
fact the paragraph is concerned. This is brought out at once by 
the question asked &a ri; which refers, as the answer shows, en- 
tirely to the rejection of Israel. If the Apostle were not condemning 
the Jews there would be no reason for his sorrow (x. 1) and the 
palliation for their conduct which he suggests (x. 2); and when 
we come to examine the structure of the latter part we find that 
all the leading sentences are concerned not with the defence of 
any ‘calling,’ but with fixing the guilt of those rejected : for example 
GAN’ ob mavres tnnxovoay (Vv. 16), GANG Aéyo, pi) ovK FKovcay ; Me 18), 
py “Iopand ove éyve; (v.19). As there is nowhere any reference 
to Gentiles rejecting the message, the reference must be to the 
ews; and the object of the section must be to show the reason why 
although Gentiles have been accepted) the Jews have been rejected. 
The answer is given in the concluding quotation, which sums up 
the whole argument. It is because the Jews have been a dis- 
obedient and gainsaying people. Chrysostom, who brings out the 
whole point of this section admirably, sums up its conclusion as 
follows: ‘Then to prevent them saying, But why was He not 
made manifest to us also? he sets down what is more than this, 
that I not only was made manifest, but I even continued with 
My hands stretched out, inviting them, and displaying all the 
concern of an affectionate father, and a fond mother that ig set om 
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her child. See how he has brought us a most lucid answet 
to all the difficulties before raised, by showing that it was from 
their own temper that ruin had befallen them, and that they are 
wholly undeserving of pardon.’ 

We must accept the interpretation then which sees in this 
chapter a proof of the guilt of the Jews. St. Paul is in fact 
looking at the question from a point of view different from that 
which he adopted in Chap. ix. There he assumes Divine Sovereignty, 
and assuming it shows that God’s dealings with the Jews are 
justified. Now he assumes human responsibility, and shows that 
assuming it the Jews are guilty. Two great steps are passed in 
the Divine Theodicy. We need not anticipate the argument, but 
must allow it to work itself out. The conclusion may suggest 
a point of view from which these two apparently inconsistent 
attitudes can be reconciled. 


St. Paul's Use of the Old Testament. 


In Chaps. ix-xi St. Paul, as carrying on a long and sustained 
argument, which, if not directed against Jewish opponents, discusses 
a question full of interest to Jews from a Jewish point of view, 
makes continued use of the O.T., and gives an opportunity for 
investigating his methods of quotation and interpretation. 

The text of his quotations is primarily that of the LXX. Ac- 
cording to Kautzsch (De Veterts Testaments locts a Paulo Apostole 
allegatis), out of eighty-four passages in which St. Paul cites the 
O.'I. about seventy are taken directly from the LXX or do not 
vary from it appreciably, twelve vary considerably, but still show 
signs of affinity, and two only, both from the book of Job (Rom. 
- xi. 35 = Job xli. 3 (11); 1 Cor. iii. 19 = Jobv. 13) are definitely in- 
dependent and derived either from the Hebrew text or some quite 
distinct version. Of those derived from the LXX a certain number, 
_such for example as Rom, x. 15, show in some points 2 resemblance 
to the Hebrew text as against the LXX. We have probably not 
sufficient evidence to say whether this arises from a reminiscence 
of the Hebrew text (conscious or unconscious), or from an Ara- 
maic Targum, or from the use of an earlier form of a LXX text. 
It may be noticed that St. Paul’s quotations sometimes agree with 
late MSS. of the LXX as against the great uncials (cf. iii. 4, 1g ff.). 
4s to the further question whether he cites from memory or by 
reference, it may be safely said that the majority of the quotations 
are from memory; for many of them are somewhat inexact, and 
those which are correct are for the most part short and from well- 
known books. There is a very marked distinction between these 
and the long literary quotations of the Epistle to the Hebrews. _ 
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In his formulae of quotation St. Paul adopts all the various. 
forms which seem to have been in use in the Rabbinical schools, | 
and are found in Rabbinical writings. Even his less usual expres- 
sions may be paralleled from them (cf. xi. 2). Another point of 
resemblance may be found in the series of passages which he 
strings together from different books (cf. iii. 10) after the manner 
of a Rabbinical discourse. St. Paul was in fact educated as a Rabbi 
in Rabbinical schools and consequently his method of using the 
O.T. is such as might have been learnt in these schools. 

But how far is his interpretation Rabbinical? It is not quite 
easy to answer this question directly. It is perhaps better to point 
out first of all some characteristics which it possesses, 

In the first place it is quite clearly not ‘historical’ in the modern 
sense of the word. The passages are quoted without regard to 
their context or to the circumstances under which they were written. 
The most striking instances of this are those cases in which the | 
words of the O.T. are used in an exactly opposite sense to that 
which they originally possessed. For instance in ix. 25, 26 words 
used in the O. T. of the ten tribes are used of the Gentiles, in x. 6-8 
words used of the Law are applied to the Gospel as against the 
Law. On the other hand Rabbinical interpretations in the sense 
in which they have become proverbial are very rare. St. Paul 
almost invariably takes the literal and direct meaning of the words 
(although without regard to their context), he does not allegorize 
or play upon their meaning, or find hidden and mysterious prin- 
ciples. There are some obvious exceptions, such as Gal. iv. 22 ff. 
but for the most part St. Paul’s interpretation is not allegorical, 
nor in this sense of the term Rabbinical. 

Speaking broadly, St. Paul’s use of the O.T. may be described 
as literal, and we may distinguish three classes of texts. There 
are firstly those, and they are the largest number, in which the 
texts are used in a sense corresponding to their O. T. meaning. 
All texts quoted in favour of moral principles, or spiritual ideas, or 
the methods of Divine government may be grouped under this head. 
The argument in ix. 20, 21 is correctly deduced from O. T. prin- 
ciples; the quotation in ix. 17 is not quite so exactly correct, but 
the principle evolved is thoroughly in accordance with O. T. ideas. 
So again the method of Divine Election is deduced correctly from 
the instances quoted in ix. 6-13. Controversially these arguments 
were quite sound; actually they represent the principles and ideas 
of the O. T. 

A second class of passages consists of those in which, without 
definitely citing the O. T., the Apostle uses its language in order 
to express adequately and impressively the ideas he has to convey. 
A typical instance is that in x. 18, where the words of the Psalm 
are used in quite a different sense from that which they have ip 
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the original, and without any definite formula of citation. So in 
x. 6-8 (see the note) the O. T. language is used rather than a text 
from it cited. The same is true in a number of other passages 
where, as the text of Westcot and Hort exhibits clearly, ideas 
borrowed from the O.T. are expressed in language which is 
borrowed, but without any definite sign of quotation. That this is 
the natural and normal use of a religious book must clearly be 
recognized. ‘For [the writers of the N.T. the Scripture], was 
the one thesaurus of truth. They had almost no other books. 
The words of the O.T. had become a part of their mental furni- 
ture, and they used them to a certain extent with the freedom with 
which they used their own ideas’ (Toy, Quotations, &c. p. xx). It 
is a use which is constantly being made of the Bible at the present 
day, and when we attempt to analyze the exact force it is intended 
to convey, it is neither easy nor desirable to be precise. Between 
the purely rhetorical use on the one side and the logical proof on 
the other there are infinite gradations of ideas, and it is never quite 
possible to say how far in any definite passage the use is purely 
rhetorical and how far it is intended to suggest a definite argument. 

But there is a third class of instances in which the words are 
used in a sense which the original context will not bear, and yet the 
object is to give a logical proof. This happens mainly in a certain 
class of passages; in those in which the Law is used to condemn 
the Law, in those in which passages not Messianic are used with 
a Messianic bearing, and in those (a class connected with the last) 
in which passages are applied to the calling of the Gentiles which 
do not refer to that event in the original. Here controversially the 
method is justified. Some of the passages used Messianically by the 
Christians had probably been so used by the Rabbis before them. 
In all cases the methods they adopted were those of their contempo- 
raries, however incorrect they may have been. But what of the 
method in relation to our own times? Are we justified in using it? 
The answer to that must be sought in a comparison of their teaching 
with that of the Rabbis. We have said that controversially it was 
justified. The method was the same as, and as good as, that of 
their own time; but it was no better. As far as method goes the 
Rabbis were equally justified in their conclusions. There is in 
fact no standard of right and wrong, when once it is permitted to 
take words in a sense which their original context will not bear. 
Anything can be proved from anything. 

Where then does the superiority of the N.T. writers lie? In 
their correct interpretation of the spirit of the O.T. ‘As ex- 
pounders of religion, they belong to the whole world and to all 
time; as logicians, they belong to the first century. The essence 
of their writing is the Divine spirit of love and righteousness that 
filled their souls, the outer shell is the intellectual form in whick 
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the spirit found expression in words. Their comprehension of the 
deeper spirit of the O. T. thought is one thing: the logical method 
by which they sought formally to extend it is quite another’ (Toy, 
Quotations, §¢. p. xxi). This is just one of those points in which 
we must trace the superiority of the N. T. writers to its root and 
take from them that, and not their faulty exegesis. : 

An illustration may be drawn from Church History. The Church 
inherited equally from the Jewish schools, the Greek Philosophers, 
and the N. T. writers an unhistorical method of interpretation; and 
in the Arian controversy (to take an example) it constantly makes 
use of this method. We are learning to realize more and more 
how much of our modern theology is based on the writings of 
St. Athanasius; but that does not impose upon us the necessity of 
adopting his exegesis. If the methods that he applies to the O. T. 
are to be admitted it is almost as easy to deduce Arianism from 
it. Athanasius did not triumph because of those exegetical methods, 
but because he rightly interpreted (and men felt that he had rightly 
interpreted) the spirit of the N.T. His creed, his religious insight, 
to a certain extent his philosophy, we accept: but not his exegetical 
methods. 

So with the O. T. St. Paul triumphed, and the Christian Church 
triumphed, over Judaism, because they both rightly interpreted the 
spirit of the O.T. We must accept that interpretation, although we 
shall find that we arrive at it on other grounds. This may be 
illustrated in two main points. 

It is the paradox of ch. x that it condemns the Law out of the 
Law ; that it convicts the Jews by applying to them passages, which 
in the original accuse them of breaking the Law, in order to 
condemn them for keeping it. But the paradox is only apparent. 
Running through the O. T., in the books of the Law as well as in 
those of the Prophets, is the prophetic spirit, always bringing out 
the spiritual truths and lessons concealed in or guarded by the Law 
in opposition to the formal adherence to its precepts. This spirit 
the Gospel inherits. ‘The Gospel itself is a reawakening of the 
spirit of prophecy. ‘There are many points in which the teaching 
of St. Paul bears a striking resemblance to that of the old Prophets. 
It is not by chance that so many quotations from them occur in 
his writings. Separated from Joel, Amos, Hosea, Micah, and 
Isaiah by an interval of about 800 years, he felt a kind of sympathy 
with them; they expressed his inmost feelings; like them he was 
at war with the evil of the world around. When they spoke of 
forgiveness of sins, of non-imputation of sins, of a sudden turning 
to God, what did this mean but righteousness by faith? When 
they said, “I will have mercy and not sacrifice,” here also was 
_ imaged the great truth, that salvation was not of the Law... Like 
the elder Prophets, he came not “to build up a temple made with 
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hands,” but to teach a moral truth: like them he went forth alone, 
and not in connexion with the church at Jerusalem: like them he 
was looking for and hastening to the day of the Lord’ (Jowett). 
This represents the truth, as the historical study of the O. T. will 
prove; or rather one side of the truth, The Gospel is not merely 
the reawakening of the spirit of prophecy; it is also the fulfilment 
of the spiritual teaching of Law. It was necessary for a later 
writer—the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews—when contro- 
versy was less bitter to bring this out more fully. Christ not only 
revived all the teaching of the Prophets, righteousness, mercy, 
peace; He also exhibited by His death the teaching of the Law, 
the heinousness of sin, the duty of sacrifice, the spiritual union of 
God and man. 

The same lines of argument will justify the Messianic use of the 
O.T. If we study it historically the reality of the Messianic 
interpretation remains just as clear as it was to St. Paul. Alle- 
gorical and incorrect exegesis could never create an idea. They 
only illustrate one which has been suggested in other ways, The 
Messianic interpretation, and with it the further idea of the uni- 
versality of the Messianic kingdom, arose because they are contained 
in the O. T. Any incorrectness of exegesis that there may be lies 
not in the ideas themselves but in finding them in passages which 
have probably a different meaning. We are not bound, and it 
would be wrong to bind ourselves, by the incorrect exegesis of 
particular passages ; but the reality and truth of the Messianic idea 
and the universal character of the Messianic kingdom, as prophesied 
in the O. T. and fulfilled in the N.T., remain one of the most 
real and impressive facts in religious history. Historical criticism 
does not disprove this; it only places it on a stronger foundation 
and enables us to trace the origin and growth of the idea more 
accurately (cf. Sanday, Bampton Lectures, pp. 404, 405). 

The value of St. Paul’s exegesis therefore lies not in his true 
interpretation of individual passages, but in his insight into the 
spiritual meaning of the O.T.; we need not use his methods, bur 
the books of the Bible will have little value for us if we are not able 
to see in them the spiritual teaching which he saw. In the cause 
of truth, as a guide to right religious, ideas, as a fatal enemy to 
many a false and erroneous and harmful doctrine, historical criticism 
and interpretation aré of immense value; but if they be divorced 
from a spiritual insight, such as can be learnt only by the spiritual 
teaching of the N.T., which interprets the O.T. from the stand- 
point of its highest and truest fulfilment, they will become as barren 
and unproductive as the strangest conceits of the Rabbis or the 
most unreal fancies of the Schoolmen. 

[See, besides other works: Jowett, Contrasts of Prophecy, in his 
edition of the Romans; Toy, Quotations in the New Testament, 
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New York, 1884; Kautzsch, De Veteris Testamenti es a Pauis 
Apostolo allegatis, Lipsiae, 1869 ; Clemen (Dr. August), Ueber den 
Gebrauch des Alien Testaments im Neuen Testamente, und speciell in 
den Reden Jesu (Einladungsschrift, &c., Leipzig, 1891); Turpie 
a6] McCalman), Zhe Old Teslamtent in the New, London, 
1868 


THE REJECTION OF ISRAEL NOT COMPLETB. 


XI. 1-10. /srael then has refused to accept the salvation — 
offered st; is tt therefore rejected? No. At any rate the 
rejection is not complete. Now as always in the history of 
Israel, although the mass of the people may be ici he! to 
disbelief, there is a vemnant that shall be saved. 


* The conclusion of the preceding argument is this. It is through 
their own fault that Israel has rejected a salvation which was fully 
and freely offered. Now what does this imply? Does it mean 
that God has rejected His chosen people? Heaven forbid that 
I should say this! I who like them am an Israelite, an Israelite 
by birth and not a proselyte, a lineal descendant of Abraham, 
a member of the tribe that with Judah formed the restored Israel 
after the exile. *No, God has not rejected His people. He 
chose them for His own before all time and nothing can make 
Him change His purpose. If you say He has rejected them, 
it only shows that you have not clearly grasped the teaching of 
Scripture concerning the Remnant. Elijah on Mt. Horeb brought 
just such an accusation against his countrymen. * He complained 
that they had forsaken the covenant, that they had overthrown 
God’s altars, that they had slain His Prophets; just as the Jews 
at the present day have slain the Messiah and persecuted His | 
messengers. Elijah only was left, and his life they sought. The 
whole people, God’s chosen people, had been rejected. *So he 
thought; but the Divine response came to him, that there were seven 
thousand men left in Israel who had not bowed the knee to Baal. 
There was a kernel of the nation that remained loyal. ° Exactly 
the same circumstances exist now as then. Now as then the mass 
of the people are uniaithful, but there is a remnant of loyal ad- 
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herents to the Divine message:—a remnant, be it remembered, 
chosen by God by an act of free favour: ‘that is to say those 
whom God has in His good pleasure selected for that position, who 
have in no way earned it by any works they have done, or any 
merit of their own. If that were possible Grace would lose all its 
meaning: there would be no occasion for God to show free favour 
to mankind. 

"It is necessary then at any rate to modify the broad statement 
that has been made. Israel, it is true, has failed to obtain the 
righteousness which it sought; but, although this is true of the 
nation as a whole, there is a Remnant of which it is not true. 
Those whom God selected have attained it. But what of the rest? 
Their hearts have been hardened. Here again we find the same 
conditions prevailing throughout Israel’s history. Isaiah declared 
(xxix. 10; vi. 9, 10) "how God had thrown the people into a state 
of spiritual torpor. He had given them eyes which could not see, 
and ears which could not hear. All through their history the mass 
of the people has been destitute of spiritual insight. * And again 
in the book of Psalms, David (lxix. 23, 24) declares the Divine 
wrath against the unfaithful of the nation: ‘ May their table be their 
snare.’ It is just their position as God’s chosen people, it is the Law 
and the Scriptures, which are their boast, that are to be the cause of 
their ruin. * They are to be punished by being allowed. to cleave 
fast to that to which they have perversely adhered. '‘ Let their eyes 
be blinded, so that they cannot see light when it shines upon them: 
let their back be ever bent under the burden to which they have 
so obstinately clung.’ This was God’s judgement then on Israel 
for their faithlessness, and it is God’s judgement on them now. 

1-86. St. Paul has now shown (1) (ix. 6-29) that God was 
perfectly free, whether as regards promise or His right as Creator, to 
reject Israel; (2) (ix. 30-x. 21) that Israel on their side by neglecting 
the Divine method of salvation offered them have deserved this 
rejection. He now comes to the original question from which he 
started, but which he never expressed, and asks, Has God, as might 
be thought from the drift of the argument so far, really cast away 
His people? To this he gives a negative answer, which he proceeds 
to justify by showing (1) that this rejection is only partial (xi. 1-1e), 
(2) only temporary (xi, 11-25), and (3) that in all this Divine action 
there has been a purpose deeper and wiser than man can altogether 
understand (xi. 26-36). 
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1. Ady ody. This somewhat emphatic phrase occurring here 
and in ver. 11 seems to mark a stage in the argument, the ody as 
so often summing up the result so far arrived at. The change of 
particle shows that we have not here a third question parallel to 
the adda Aeyw of x. 18, 19. 

ph) Gmdcarto 6 Ocds Tv Nady atrod; ‘Is it possible that God has 
cast away His people?’ The form of the question implies neces- 
sarily a negative answer and suggests an argument against it. (1) 
By the juxtaposition of 6 @eds and rdv Aady avrod. Israel is God’s 
people and so He cannot reject them. psa populi eius appellatio 
rationem negandi continet. Beng. (2) By the use made of the 
language of the O.T. Three times in the O. T. (1 Sam. xii. 22; 
Ps. xciii [xciv]. 14; xciv [xcv]. 4) the promise ov« draceras Kuptos 
tov Aady aitod occurs. By using words which must be so well 
known St. Paul reminds his readers of the promise, and thus again 
implies an answer to the question. 

This very clear instance of the merely literary use of the language 
of the O.T. makes it more probable that St. Paul should have 
adopted a similar method elsewhere, as in x. 6 ff., 18. 

ph yévorro. St. Paul repudiates the thought with horror. All 
his feelings as an Israelite make it disloyal in him to hold it. 

mai ydp «.7.\. These words have been taken in two ways. (1) 
As a proof of the incorrectness of the suggestion. St. Paul was an 
Israelite, and he had been saved; therefore the people as a whole 
could not have been rejected. So the majority of commentators 
(Go. Va. Oltr. Weiss). But the answer to the question does not 
occur until St. Paul gives it in a solemn form at the beginning of 
the next verse; he would not therefore have previously given 
a reason for its incorrectness. Moreover it would be inconsistent 
with St. Paul’s tact and character to put himself forward so promi- 
nently. 

(2) It is therefore better to take it as giving ‘the motive for his 
deprecation, not a proof of his denial’ (Mey. Gif. Lips.). Through- 
out this passage, St. Paul partly influenced by the reality of his 
own sympathy, partly by a desire to put his argument in a form as 
little offensive as possible, has more than once emphasized his own 
kinship with Israel (ix. 1-3; x. 1). Here for the first time, just 
when he is going to disprove it, he makes the statement which has 
really been the subject of the two previous passages, and at once, 
in order if possible to disarm criticism, reminds his readers that he 
is an Israelite, and that therefore to him, as much as to them, the 
supposition seems almost blasphemous. 

*lopeandAirys w.7.d. Cf. a Cor. xi. 23; Phil. iii. g. 

&v mpoéyvw, which is added by Lachmann after 7dv Aadpy abot, has the 

support of A D Chrys. and other auierhies: but clearly came in from ver. 2. 


2. odx drdcaro. St. Paul gives expressly and formally a negative 
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answer to the question he has just asked, adding emphasis by 
repeating the very words he has used. 

éy mpodyyw. The addition of these words gives a reason for the 
emphatic denial of which they form a part. Israel was the race 
which God in His Divine foreknowledge had elected and chosen, 
and therefore He could not cast it off. The reference in this 
chapter is throughout to the election of the nation as a whole, and 
therefore the words cannot have a limiting sense (Orig. Chrys. 
Aug.), ‘that people whom He foreknew,’ i.e. those of His people 
whom He foreknew; nor again can they possibly refer to the 
spiritual Israel, as that would oblige a meaning to be given to 
Aads different from that in ver.r. The word mpoéyrw may be taken, 
(1) as used in the Hebrew sense, to mean ‘whom He has known or 
chosen beforehand.’ So ywooxes in the LAX. Amos ili. 2 duds 
éyror cx wacdy trav duddy rps yos. And in St. Paul 1 Cor. viii. 3 ef 
d€ Tis dyavG roy Gedy, ofros Fyraoras tn’ airod. Gal. iv. g viv de 
yrorres Gcdv, padAoy Sé yrorbevres rd Geod. 2 Tim. ii. 19 frm Kvpios 
rods évras atvrov. Although there is no evidence for this use of 
mpoyweoxew it represents probably the idea which St. Paul had in 
his mind (see on viii. 29). (2) But an alternative interpretation 
taking the word in its natural meaning of foreknowledge, must not 
be lost sight of, ‘that people of whose history and future destiny 
God had full foreknowledge.” This seems to be the meaning 
with which the word is generally used (Wisd. vi. 13; viii. 8; xviii. 6; 
Just. Mart. Afol. i. 28; Dial. 42. p. 261 B.); so too mpdyrwors is used 
definitely and almost technically of the Divine foreknowledge (Acts 
ii. 23); and in this chapter St. Paul ends with vindicating the 
Divine wisdom which had prepared for Israel and the world 
a destiny which exceeds human comprehension. 

4 od oiSare: cf. ii. 4; vi. 3; vii. x; ix. ax. ‘You must admit 
this or be ignorant of what the Scripture says.’ The point of the 
quotation lies not in the words which immediately follow, but in the 
contrast between the two passages; a contrast which represented 
the distinction between the apparent and the real situation at the 
time when the Apostle wrote. 

év “KXig: ‘in the section of Scripture which narrates the story 
of Elijah.’ The O. T. Scriptures were divided into paragraphs to 
which were given titles derived from their subject-matter; and these 
came to be very commonly used in quotations as references. Many 
mstances are quoted from the Talmud and from Hebrew commen- 
tators: Berachorh, fol. 2. col. 1, fol. 4. col. 2 #2 guod seripium est apud 
Michéel, referring to Is. vi.6. So Taanigoth, ii. 1; Adboth de-Rabbi 
Nathan, c.9; Shir hashirim radda i. 6, where a phrase similar 
to that used here, ‘In Elijah,’ occurs, and the same passage is 
quoted, ‘I have been very jealous for the Lord, the God of Hosts.’ 


So also Philo, De Agricudfura, p. 303 (i. 3177 Mang.) Adyes yap é rails 
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apais, referring to Gen. iii. 1g. The phrase émi ris Bdvov Mark 
xii. 26; Luke xx. 37; Clem. Hom. xvi. 14; Apost. Const. v. 20, is 
often explained in a similar manner, but very probably incorrectly, 
the emi being perhaps purely local. The usage exactly corresponds 
to the method used in quoting the Homeric poems. As the) Rabbis 
divided the O. T. into sections so the Rhapsodists divided Homer, - 
and these sections were quoted by their subjects, évExropos avaipices, 
éy vexvig. (See Fri. Delitzsch ad loc., Surenhusius, Bi8\os karadXayis, 
P- 31.) 

évruyydver: ‘he accuses Israel before God.’ The verb é 
Tvyxavecy Means, (1) ‘to meet with,’ (2) ‘to meet with for the 
purposes of conversation,’ ‘have an interview with,’ Acts xxv. 24; 
hence (3) ‘to converse with,’ ‘plead with,’ Wisdom viii. a1, either 
on behalf of some one (tmép rivos) Rom. viii. 27, 34; Heb. vii. 25; 
or against some one (xara twos), and so (4) definitely ‘to accuse’ as 
here and 1 Macc. xi. 25 kal évertyyavov car’ airod tives dvopor tv éx 
rov €Ovous: Vili. 32; X. 61, 63. 

The TR. adds Aéyor at the end of this verse with X*L al. Sler., it is 
omitted by NSABCDEFGP win. pauc., Vulg. Sah. Bob., and most 
Fathers. 

8. Kupte, rods mpodyjtas a.r.k. The two quotations come from 
1 Kings xix. 10, 14, 18; the first being repeated twice. Elijah 
has fled to Mt. Horeb from Jezebel, and accuses his countrymen 
before God of complete apostasy; he alone is faithful. God 
answers that even although the nation as a whole has deserted 
Him, yet there is a faithful remnant, 7,000 men who have not 
bowed the knee to Baal. There is an analogy, St. Paul argues, 
between this situation and that of his own day. The spiritual 
condition is the same. The nation as a whole has rejected God’s 
miessage, now as then; but now as then also there is a faithful 
remnant left, and if that be so God cannot be said to have cast 
away His people. 

The quotation is somewhat shortened from the LXX, and the order of the 
clauses is inverted, perhaps to put in a prominent position the words rods 
Bpopnras gov dmextevay to which there was most analogy during St. Paul’s 
time (cf. Acts vii. 52; 1 Thess. ii. 14). The «ai between the clauses of the 
TR. is read by DEL and later MSS. Justin Martyr, Dia/. 39. p. 257 D, 
quotes the words as in St. Paul and not as in the LXX: Kai yap ‘MAios 
wept tu@y mpos Tov Ocdv evrvyxdvev obras Acye’ Kupie, TOds MpopyTas cov 
dnéxrewav wat 7d Ovovacrypida cov Karéokapay wiym twrercigGny povos mar 
Qnrodo: thy Wuyqv pov. sal dwoxpiveros aiT@, “Ets cioi pou éwramoy ioe 
Gydpes, of ov Exapspay yovu TH Baad, 

4. & xpypatiopes: ‘the oracle.’ An unusual sense for the 
word, which occurs here only in the N. T., but is found in 2 Macc. 
ii. 4; Clem. Rom. xvii. §; and occasionally elsewhere. The verb 
xpnpari¢ew meant (1) originally ‘to transact business’; then (2) ‘to 
consult,’ ‘deliberate’; hence (3) ‘to give audience,’ ‘answer after 
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deliberation’; and so finally (4) of an oracle ‘to give a response, 
taking the place of the older xypdw; and so it is used in the N, T. 
of the Divine warning Mat. ii. 12, 22 xpnpariobévres car’ dvap: Luke 
ii. 26; Acts x. 22; Heb. viii. g; xi. 7: cf. Jos. Ant. V.i.14; Xi. 
3; XI. iii. 4. From this usage of the verb xpnyari{w was derived 
xenuariopds, as the more usual ypyopds from xpd. See also p. 173. 

Tj Bdad: substituted by St. Paul (as also by Justin Martyr, doc. 
cit.) for the LXX 16 Baad, according to a usage common in other 
passages in the Greek Version. 


The word Baal, which means ‘Lord,’ appears to have been originally 
used as one of the names of the God of Israel, and as such became a part of 
many Jewish names, as for example Jerubbaal (Jud. vi. 32; vii. 1), Eshbaal 
(1 Chron. ix. 39), Meribbaal (1 Chron. ix. 40), &c. But gradually the 
special association of the name with the idolatrous worship of the Phoenician 
god caused the use of it to be forbidden. Hosea ii. 16, 17 ‘and it shall be 
at that day, saith the Lord, that thou shalt call me Ishi; and shalt call me 
no more Baali. For I will take away the names of the Baalim out of her 
mouth, and they shall no more be mentioned by their name.’ Owing to this 
motive a tendency arose to obliterate the name of Baal from the Scriptures: 
just as owing to a feeling of reverence ‘ Elohim’ was substituted for ‘ Jehovah’ 
in the second and third books of the Psalms. This usage took the form of 
substituting Bosheth, ‘abomination,’ for Baal. So Eshbaal (1 Chr. viii. 33, 
ix. 39) became Ishbosheth (2 Sam. fi. 8; iii. 8); Meribbaal (1 Chr. ix. 40) 
Mephibosheth (2 Sam. ix. 6 ff.); Jerubbaal Jerubbesheth (a Sam. xi. 21). 

| See also Hosea ix. 10; Jer. iii. 24; xi. 13. Similarly in the LXX aicxtyn 
represents in one passage Baal of the Hebrew text, 3 Kings xviii. 19, 25. 
But it seems to have been more usual to substitute aicyvv7 in reading for the 
written Baad, and as a sign of this Qerv¢ the feminine article was written; 
just as the name Jehovah was written with the pointing of Adonai. This 
usage is most common in Jeremiah, but occurs also in the books of Kings, 
Chronicles, and other Prophets. It appears not te occur in the Pentateuch. 
The plural rats occurs 2 Chr. xxiv. 7; xxxiii. 3. This, the only satisfactory 
explanation of the feminine article with the masculine name, is given by 
Dillmann, Monatsberichte der Akademse der Wassenschaft 293 Berlisz, 1881, 
p- 601 ff. and has superseded all others. 

The LXX version is again shortened in the quotation, and for catadeitba 
is substituted xavéArmov éxavr@, which is an alternative and perhaps more 
exact translation of the Hebrew. 


§. odtws otv. The application of the preceding instance to the 
circumstances of the Apostle’s own time. The facts were the 
same. St. Paul would assume that his readers, some of whom 
were Jewish Christians, and all of whom were aware of the exist- 
ence of such a class, would recognize this. And if this were so 
the same deduction might be made. As then the Jewish people 
were not rejected, because the remnant was saved; so now there 
is a remnant, and this implies that God has not cast away His 
people as such. 

Aetpua (on the orthography cf. WH. ii. App. p. 154, who read 
Aiwa), ‘a remnant.’ The word does not occur elsewhere in the 
N.T., and in the O. T. only twice. and then not in the technical 
sense of the ‘remnant.’ The usual word for that ig rd earadrechddw 
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gar’ dxdoyhy xdpires. Predicate with yeyovex. ‘There has come 
to be through the principle of selection which is dependent on the 
Divine grace or favour.’ This addition to the thought, which is 
further explained in ver. 6, reminds the reader of the result of the 
previous discussion: that ‘election’ on which the Jews had always 
laid so much stress had operated, but it was a selection on the 
part of God of those to whom He willed to give His grace, and 
not an election of those who had earned it by their works. 

6. ei Sé xdpirs «.t.d. A further explanation of the principles of 
election. If the election had been on the basis of works, then the 
Jews might have demanded that God’s promise could only be ful- 
filled if all who had earned it had received it: St. Paul, by reminding 
them of the principles of election already laid down, implies that 
the promise is fulfilled if the remnant is saved. God's people 
are those whom He has chosen; it is not that the Jews are chosen 
because they are His people. 

éwei 4 xdpis odxdre yiverar xdpis: ‘this follows from the very 
meaning of the idea of grace.’ Graha nist gratis sit gratia non est. 
St. Augustine. 

The TR. after yivera: xdpis adds ef 82 ef Epyav, oiwérs Eort xdpis’ ered 7d 
Epyov ovxén ari épyov with N°(B) L and later MSS., Syrr., Chrys. and Thdrt. 
(in the text, but they do not refer to the words in their commentary). 
Breads ef 5¢ & Epyaw, ovwérs xapiss éwel TO Epyov ovKwér éorl yapis. The 
clause is omitted by N* AC DEFGP, Vulg. Aegyptt. (Boh. Sah.) Arm., 
Orig.-lat. Jo.-Damasc. Ambrst. Patr.-/att. There need be no doubt that it is 
a gloss, nor is the authority of B of any weight in support of a Western 
addition such as this against such preponderating authority. This is con- 
sidered by WH. to be the solitary or almost the solitary case in which B 
possibly has a Syrian reading (Introd. ii. 150). 


9. ri odv; This verse sums up the result of the discussion in 
wy. z-6. ‘What then is the result? In what way can we modify 
the harsh statement made in ver. 1? It is indeed still true that 
Israel as a nation has failed to obtain what is its aim, namely 
righteousness: but at the same time there is one portion of it, the 
elect, who have attained it.’ 

W 82 Exdoyy: i.e. of eeAexroi, The abstract for the concrete 
suggests the reason for their success by laying stress on the idea 
rather than on the individuals. 

et Sé Aowwol éxwpdiOnoay: ‘while the elect have attained what 
they sought, those who have failed to attain it have been hardened.’ 
They have not failed because they have been hardened, but they 

-have been hardened because they have failed; cf. i. 24 ff., where 
sin is represented as God’s punishment inflicted on man for their 
tebellion, Here St. Paul does not definitely say by whom, for 
that is not the point it interests him to discuss at present: he has 
represented the condition of Israel both as the result of God's 
action (ch. ix) and of their own (ch. x). Here as in carnpropeva 
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ix. 22, he uses the colourless passive without laying stress on the 
cause: the quotation in ver. 8 represents God as the author, 
émrasoay in ver. 11 suggests that they are free agents. 


The verb mwpéw (derived from m@pos a callus or stone formed in the 
bladder) is a medical term used in Hippocrates and elsewhere of a bone or 
hard substance growing when bones are fractured, or of a stone forming in 
the bladder. Hence metaphorically it is used in the N. T., and apparently 
there only of the heart becoming hardened or callous: so Mark vi. 53; 
Jo. xii. 40; Rom. xi. 7; a Cor. iti. 14: while the noun 7dpwots occurs in 
the same sense, Mark iii. 5; Rom. xi. 25; Eph. iv. 18. The idea is in all 
these places the same, that a covering has grown over the heart, making 
men incapable of receiving any new teaching however good, and making 
them oblivious of the wrong they are doing. In Job xvii. 7 (werwpowras 
yap ars dpyis of épPaApoi pov) the word is used of blindness, but again only 
of moral blindness ; anger has caused as it were a covering to grow over 
the eyes. There is therefore no need to take the word to mean ‘blind,’ as 
do the grammarians (Suidas, mwpés, 6 rupdds: memwpwra, TEeTUpATaL + 
Hesychius, menwpwpévor, rervprmpevor) and the Latin Versions (excaecaté, 
_obcaecati), It is possible that this translation arose from a confusion with 
mnpos (see on Katavigews below) which was perhaps occasionally used of 
blindness (see Prof. Armitage Robinson in Academy, 1892, p. 305), although 
probably then as a specialized usage for the more general ‘maimed.’ Al- 
though the form a7pém occurs in some MSS. of the N. T., yet the evidence 
against it is in every case absolutely conclusive, as it is also in the O. T. im 
the one passage where the word occurs. 


8. Kaas yéypamtat. St. Paul supports and explains his last 
statement of d€ Aumol émwapobncay by quotations from the O. T. 
The first which in form resembles Deut. xxix. 4, modified by 
Is. xxix. 10; vi. 9, 10, describes the spiritual dulness or torpor of 
which the prophet accuses the Israelites. This he says had been 
given them by God as a punishment for their faithlessness. These 
words will equally well apply to the spiritual condition of the 
Apostle’s own time, showing that it is not inconsistent with the 
position of Israel as God’s people, and suggesting a general law of 
God’s dealing with them, 

_ The following extracts, in which the words that St. Paul hss made 

use of are printed in spaced type, will give the source of the quotation. 

Deut. xxix. 4 wal ob« EdmKev Kupsos 6 Oeds tyuiv wapdiay ecldévas eal 

bpOarpors Brénecy wai @ra dkovery ~ws THs Puépas vadrns. Is 

xxix. 10 671 wendrixey tuas Kipios mvevuars «arvavutews: cf. Is. vi. 9, 10 

dion GkovgeTe Kai ov un ouvHTe Kal BAémovres BAEWere Kai od pwr) Tyre. 

-.. kat eina “Ews wére, Kipte; While the form resembles the words in 

Deut., the historical situation and meaning of the quotation are represented 

by the passages in Isaiah to which St. Paul is clearly referring. 

wveipa matavigews: ‘a spirit of torpor,’ a state of dull insensi- 
bility to everything spiritual, such as would be produced by drunken- 
ness, or stupor. Is. xxix. ro (RV.) ‘For the Lord hath poured 
out upon you the spirit of deep sleep, and hath closed your eyes, 
the prophets ; and your heads, the seers, hath He covered.’ 

The word sardvufis is derived from xaraviccoxa:. The simple verb 
wicow is used to mean to ‘prick’ or ‘strike’ or ‘dint’ The compound 
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werb would mean, (i) to ‘strike’ or ‘prick violently,’ and hence (2) to 
‘stun’; no instance is quoted of it in its primary sense, but it is common 
(3) especially in the LX.X of strong emotions, of the prickings of lust Susan. 
eto (Theod.); of strong grief Gen. xxxiv. 7; Ecclus. xiv. 1; and so Acts ii..37 
wateviynoav 77 «xapdig of being strongly moved by speaking. Then (4) it is 
. used of the stunning effect of such emotion which results in speechlessness : 
Is. vi. 5 @ radas éyo Sri waravévvypas; Dan. x. 15 ¢dwxa 7d mpdcomndy pow 
én) riy, yijv kal «arevdynv, and so the general idea of torpor would be 
derived. The noun «ardyvéis appears to occur only twice, Is, xxix., 10 
wvevpa waravigews, Ps, lix [Ix]. 4 olvoy waravugews, In the former case it 
clearly means ‘torpor’ or ‘deep sleep,’ as both the context and the Hebrew 
show, in the latter case probably so. It may be noticed that this definite 


meaning of ‘torpor’ or ‘deep sleep’ which is found in the noun cannot be © 


exactly paralleled in the verb; and it may be suggested that a certain con- 
fusion existed with the verb yvord{w, which means ‘to nod in sleep,’ ‘be 
drowsy,’ just as the meaning of ép:@cfa was influenced by its resemblance 
to épis (cf. ii, 8). On the word generally see Fri. ii. p. 558 & 


gws tis oypepov ypdépas: cf. Acts vii. 51 ‘Ye stiffmecked and 
uncircumcised in heart and ears, ye do always resist the Holy 
Ghost: as your fathers did so do ye.’ St. Stephen’s speech 
illustrates more in detail the logical assumptions which underlie 
St. Paul’s quotations. The chosen people have from the beginning 
shown the same obstinate adherence to their own views and 
a power of resisting the Holy Ghost; and God has throughout 
punished them for their obstinacy by giving them over to spiritual 
blindness. 

®. xai AaBid déyes a.xA.: quoted from the LXX of Ps. Ixviii 
{Ixix |. 23, 24 yernOnro 4 rpdmela airav évomov avray cis mayida, kai els 
dvrardSoow Kal oxdvdadtovr oxoriaOnrwoay «.r.A. (which is ascribed in 
the title to David) with reminiscences of Ps. xxxiv [xxxv]. 8, and 
xxvii [xxviii]. 4. The Psalmist is represented as declaring the 


Divine wrath against those who have made themselves enemies of - 


the Divine will. Those who in his days were the enemies of the 
spiritual life of the people are represented in the Apostle’s days by 
the Jews who have shut their ears to the Gospel message. 

4 tedwela adrav: ‘their feast.’ The image is that of men 
feasting in careless security, and overtaken by their enemies, owing 
to the very prosperity which ought to be their strength. So to the 
Jews that Law and those Scriptures wherein they trusted are to 
become the very cause of their fall and the snare or hunting-net in 
which they are caught. 

oxdySahov: ‘that over which they fall,’ ‘a cause of their destruc- 
tion.’ 

évranddoua: Ps, xxvii [xxviii]. 4. ‘A requital,’ ‘recompense.’ 
The Jews are to be punished for their want of spiritual insight by 
being given over to blind trust in their own law; in fact being 
given up entirely to their own wishes. 

10. cxotia0}twoay «.1.A. ‘May their eyes become blind, so that 
they have no insight, and their backs bent like men who are continu- 
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ally groping about in the dark!’ They are to be like those described 
by Plato as fast bound in the cave: even if they are brought to the 
light they will only be blinded by it, and will be unable to see. 
The judgement upon them is that they are to be ever bent down 
with the weight of the burden which they have wilfully taken on 
their backs. ; 


It may be worth noticing that Lipsius, who does not elsewhere accept the 
theory of interpolations in the text, suggests that vv. 9, 10 are a gloss added 
by some reader in the margin after the fall of Jerusalem (cf. Holsten, Z. f. 
w. 7. 1872, p. 4553 Michelsen, 7h. 7. 1887, p. 163; Protestanten-bibel, 
1872, p. 589; £. 7. ii. 154). It is suggested that S:amav7ds is inconsistent 
with ver. 11 ff. But it has not been noticed that in ver. 11 we have a change 
of metaphor, érra:cav, which would be singularly out of place if it came 
immediately after ver. 8. As it is, this word is suggested and accounted 
for by the metaphors employed in the quotation introduced in ver. g. If 
we omit vv. 9, 10 we must also omit ver. 11. There is throughout the 
whole Epistle a continuous succession of thought running from verse to 
verse which makes any theory of interpolation impossible. (See Intre- 
duction, § 9.) 


The Doctrine of the Remnant. 


The idea of the ‘Remnant’ is one of the most typical and 
significant in the prophetic portions of the O. T. We meet it 
first apparently in the prophetic narrative which forms the basis of 
the account of Elijah in the book of Kings, the passage which 
St. Paul is quoting. Here a new idea is introduced into Israel’s 
history, and it is introduced in one of the most solemn and im- 
pressive narratives of that history. The Prophet is taken into the 
desert to commune with God; he is taken to Sinai, the mountain of 
God, which played such a large part in the traditions of His people, 
and he receives the Divine message in that form which has ever 
marked off this as unique amongst theophanies, the ‘still small 
voice,’ contrasted with the thunder, and the storm, and the 
earthquake. And the idea that was thus introduced marks a 
stage in the religious history of the world, for it was the first 
revelation of the idea of personal as opposed to national consecra- 
tion. Up to that time it was the nation as a whole that was 
bound to God, the nation as a whole for which sacrifices were 
offered, the nation as a whole for which kings had fought and 
judges legislated. But the nation as a whole had deserted Jehovah, 
and the Prophet records that it is the loyalty of the individual 
Israelites who had remained true to Him that must henceforth be 
reckoned. The nation will be chastised, but the remnant shall be 
saved, 

The idea is a new one, but it is one which we find continuously 
from this time onwards ; spiritualized with the more spiritual ideas 
of the later prophets. We find it in Amos (ix. 8-10), in Micah (it 
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13, v. 3), in Zephaniah (iii. 1a, 13), in Jeremiah (xxiii. 3), in Ezekiel 
(xiv. 14-20, 22), but most pointedly and markedly in Isaiah. The 
two great and prominent ideas of Isaiah’s prophecy are typified in 
the names given to his two sons,—the reality of the Divine ven- 
geance (Maher-shalal-hash-baz) and the salvation of the Remnant 
(Shear-Jashub) and, through the Holy and Righteous Remnant, of 
the theocratic nation itself (vii. 3; viii. a, 18; ix. 12; x. 21, 24); 
and both these ideas are prominent in the narrative of the call 
(vi. 9-13) ‘Hear ye indeed, but understand not, and see ye indeed, 
but perceive not. Make the heart of this people fat, and make their 
ears heavy, and shut their eyes ... Then said I, Lord, how long? 
And He answered, Until cities be waste without inhabitant and 
homes without men, and the land become utterly waste.’ But this 
is only one side. There is a true stock left. ‘Like the terebinth 
and the oak, whose stock remains when they are cut down and sends 
forth new saplings, so the holy seed remains as a living stock and 
a new and better Israel shall spring from the ruin of the ancient 
state’ (Robertson Smith, Prophets of Israel, p.234). This doctrine 
of a Remnant implied that it was the individual who was true to 
his God, and not the nation, that was the object of the Divine 
solicitude; that it was in this small body of individuals that the 
true life of the chosen nation dwelt, and that from them would . 
spring that internal reformation, which, coming as the result of the 
Divine chastisement, would produce a whole people, pure and 
undefiled, to be offered to God (Is. Ixv. 8, 9). 

The idea appealed with great force to the early Christians. I 
appealed to St. Stephen, in whose speech one of the main currents 
of thought seems to be the marvellous analogy which runs through 
all the history of Israel. The mass of the people has ever been 
unfaithful ; it is the individual or the small body that has remained 
true to God in all the changes of Israel’s history, and these the 
people have always persecuted as they crucified the Messiah. 
And so St. Paul, musing over the sad problem of Israel’s unbelief, 
finds its explanation and justification in this consistent trait of the 
nation’s history. As in Elijah’s time, as in Isaiah’s time, so now the 
mass of the people have rejected the Divine call; but there always 
has been and still is the true Remnant, the Remnant whom God 
has selected, who have preserved the true life and ideal of the 
people and thus contain the elements of new and prolonged life. 

And this doctrine of the ‘Remnant’ is as true to human nature 
as it is to Israel’s history. No church or nation is saved ew masse, 
it is those members of it who are righteous. It is not the mass 
of the nation or church that has done its work, but the select 
few who have preserved the consciousness of its high calling. 
It is by the selection of individuals, even in the nation that has 
been chosen, that God has worked equally in religion and in ail 
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the different lines along which the path of human development has 
progressed. 

[On the Remnant see especially Jowett, Contrasts of Prophecy, 
in Romans ii. p. 290; and Robertson Smith, Zhe Prophets of 
Israel, pp. 106, 209, 234, 258. The references are collected in 
Oechler, Theologie des alien Tesiamenis, p. 809.] 


THE REJECTION OF ISRAEL NOT FINAL 


XI. 11-24. The Rejection of Israel is mot complete, nov 
will it be final. Its result has been the extension of the 
Church to the Gentiles. The salvation of these will sttr the 
Fews to jealousy ; they will return to the Kingdom, and this 
will mean the final consummation (vv. 10-15). 

Of all this the guarantee is the holiness of the stock from 
which Israel comes. God has grafted you Gentiles into that 
stock against the natural order; far more easily can He 
restore them to a position which by nature and descent és 
theirs (vv. 16-24). 


"The Rejection of Israel then is only partial. Yet still there 
is the great mass of the nation on whom God’s judgement has 
come: what of these? Is there no further hope for them? Is 
this stumbling of theirs such as will lead to a final and complete 
fall? By no means. It is only temporary, a working out of the 
Divine purpose. This purpose is partly fulfilled. It has resulted 
in the extension of the Messianic salvation to the Gentiles. It is 
partly in the future; that the inclusion of these in the Kingdom 
may rouse the Jews to emulation and bring them back to the place 
which should be theirs and from which so far they have been 
excluded. “And consider what this means. Even the transgres- 
sion of Israel has brought to the world a great wealth of spiritual 
blessings; their repulse has enriched the nations, how much greater 
then will be the result when the chosen people with their numbers 
completed have accepted the Messiah? “In these speculations 
about my countrymen, I am not disregarding my proper mission 
to you Gentiles. It is with you in my mind that I am speaking. 
I will put it more strongly. I do all I can to glorify my ministry 
as Apasile to the Gentiles, “and this in hopes that I may succeed 
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in bringing salvation to some at any rate of my countrymen by thus 
moving them to emulation. ‘And my reason for this is what 
Ihave implied just above, that by the return of the Jews the whole 
world will receive what it longs for. The rejection of them has 
been the means of reconciling the world to God by the preaching 
to the Gentiles; their reception into the Kingdom, the gathering 
together of the elect from the four winds of heaven, will inaugurate 
the final consummation, the resurrection of the dead, and the 
eternal life that follows. : 

* But what ground is there for thus believing in the return of the 
chosen people to the Kingdom? It is the holiness of the race. 
When you take from the kneading trough a piece of dough and 
offer it to the Lord as a heave-offering, do you not consecrate the 
whole mass? Do not the branches of a tree receive life and 
nourishment from the roots? So it is with Israel. ‘Their fore- 
fathers the Patriarchs have been consecrated to the Lord, and in 
them the whole race; from that stock they obtain their spiritual life, 
a life which must be holy as its source is holy. ‘For the Church 
of God is like a ‘ green olive tree, fair with goodly fruit,’ as the 
Prophet Jeremiah described it. Its roots are the Patriarchs; its 
branches the people of the Lord. Some of these branches have 
been broken off; Israelites who by birth and descent were members 
of the Church. Into their place you Gentiles, by a process quite 
strange and unnatural, have been grafted, shoots from a wild olive, 
into a cultivated stock. Equally with the old branches which still 
remain on the tree you share in the rich sap which flows from its 
root. ™ Do not for this reason think that you may insolently boast 
of the position of superiority which you occupy. If you are 
inclined to do so, remember that you have done nothing, that all 
the spiritual privileges that you possess simply belong to the 
stock on which you by no merit of your own have been grafted. 
*But perhaps you say: ‘That I am the favoured one is shown by 
this that others were cut off that I might be grafted in.’ I grant 
-what you say; but consider the reason. It was owing to their 
want of faith that they were broken off: you on the other hand 
owe your firm position to your faith, not to any natural superiority. 
* It is an incentive therefore not to pride, as you seem to think, but 
to fear. For if God did not spare the holders of the birthright, 
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no grafted branches but the natural growth of the tree, He certainly 
will be no more ready to spare you, who have no such privileges 
to plead. ™ Learn the Divine goodness, but learn and understand 
the Divine severity as well. Those who have fallen have ex- 
perienced the severity, you the goodness; a goodness which will 
be continued if you cease to be self-confident and simply trust: 
otherwise you too may be cut off as they were. ™ Nor again 
is the rejection of the Jews irrevocable. They can be grafted 
again into the stock on which they grew, if only they will give up 
their unbelief. For they are in God’s hands; and God’s power is 
not limited. He is able to restore them to the position from which 
they have fallen. For consider. You are the slip cut from the 
olive that grew wild, and yet, by a process which you must admit 
to be entirely unnatural, you were grafted into the cultivated stock. 
If God could do this, much more can He graft the natural branches 
of the cultivated olive on to their own stock from which they were 
cut. You Gentiles have no grounds for boasting, nor have the 
Jews for despair. Your position is less secure than was theirs, and 
if they only trust in God, their salvation will be easier than was 
yours. 


11. St. Paul has modified the question of ver. 2 so far: the 
rejection of Israel is only partial. But yet it is true that the rest, 
that is the majority, of the nation are spiritually blind. They have 
stumbled and sinned. Does this imply their final exclusion from 
the Messianic salvation? St. Paul shows that it is not so, It is 
only temporary and it has a Divine purpose. 

héyw ody. A new stage in the argument. ‘I ask then as to this 
majority whose state the prophets have thus described.’ The 
question arises immediately out of the preceding verses, but is 
a stage in the argument running through the whole chapter, and 
raised by the discussion of Israel’s guilt in ix. 30—-x. a1. 

f'}) Exratcav, iva wéowos; ‘have they (i.e. those who have been 
hardened, ver. 8) stumbled go as to fall?’ Numguid stc offenderunt, 
ut caderent? Is their failure of such a character that they will be 
finally lost, and cut off from the Messianic salvation? {va expresses 
the contemplated result. The metaphor in érraiay (which is often 
used elsewhere in a moral sense, Deut. vii. 25; James ii. 10; iii. a3 
a Pet. i. 10) seems to be suggested by cxdvdadov of ver.g9. The 
meaning of the passage is given by the contrast between mraiew 
and seceiy ; a man who stumbles may recover himself, or he may 
fall completely. Hence sécwow is here used of a complete and 
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irrevocable fall. Cf. Is. xxiv. 20 xaricyuce yap én’ abris # dvopla, Kai 
meveirat Kai ov pr Bvvnrat avaotnva: Ps. Sol. iii. 13 emecev Ste movypos 
Td Tr@pua avrov, nai ok dvaarncerat: Heb. iv. 11. It is no argument 
against this that the same word is used in wv. 22, 23 of a fall 
which is not irrevocable: the ethical meaning must be in each 
case determined by the context, and here the contrast with érraav 
suggests a fall that is irrevocable. 


There is a good deal of controversy among grammarians as to the admission 
of a laxer use of iva, a controversy which has a tendency to divide scholars 
by nations; the German grammarians with Winer at their head (§ liii. 10. 6, 
p- 573 E. T.) maintain that it always preserves, even in N. T. Greek, its 
classical meaning of purpose; on the other hand, English commentators such 
as Lightfoot (on Gal. v. 17), Ellicott (on 1 Thess. v. 4), and Evans (on 1 Cor. 
vii. 29) admit the laxer use. Evans says ‘that iva, like our “ that,” has three 
uses: (1) final (in order that he may go), (2) definctive (I advise that he go), 
(3) suedjectively ecbatze (have they stumbled that they should fall)’; and it 
is quite clear that it is only by reading into passages a great deal which is 
not expressed that commentators can make {va in all cases mean ‘in order 
that.” In 1 Thess. v. 4 tyeis 5€é, ddeApol, ob« éore & ondTa, va 7} juepa 
tpas ws KAémrns Kxaradafy, where Winer states that there is ‘a Divine 
votes of God,’ this is not expressed either in the words or the context. 

I Cor. vii. 29 6 Kaipds cuveorarpévos tori, rd Aormdv iva Kal of Exovres 
qyuvaikas ws pr Exovtes War, ‘is it probable that a state of sitting loose to 
worldly interests should be described as the aim or purpose of God in 
curtailing the season of the great tribulation?’ (Evans.) Yet Winer asserts 
that the words [va kal of éxovres «.7.A. express the (Divine) purpose for 
which 6 ka:pdés cuvecroApévos éori. So again in the present passage it is 
only a confusion of ideas that can see any purpose. If St. Paul had used 
a passive verb such as émwpwOnoav then we might translate, ‘have they been 
hardened in order that they may fall?’ and there would be no objection in 
logic or grammar, but as St, Paul has written éracar, if there is a purpose 
in the passage it ascribes stumbling as a deliberate act undertaken with the 
purpose of falling. We cannot here any more than elsewhere read in 
a Divine purpose where it is neither implied nor expressed, merely for the 
sake of defending an arbitrary grammatical rule. 


py yévorro. St. Paul indignantly denies that the final fall of 
Israel was the contemplated result of their transgression. The 
result of it has already been the calling of the Gentiles, and the 
final purpose is the restoration of the Jews also. 

™ aitév wapanmtdépan: ‘by their false step,’ continuing the 
metaphor of érratzav, 

4) cwrnpia rots ebveow. St. Paul is here stating an_ historical 
fact. His own preaching to the Gentiles had been caused definitely 
by the rejection of his message on the part of the Jews. Acts 
Xlii. 45-48; cf. viii, 4; Xi. 193 XXvili. 28. 

eis 15 wapalyAGoat adtods: ‘to provoke them (the Jews) to 
jealousy. This idea had already been suggested (x. 19) by the 
quotation from Deuteronomy Ey rapa{nhacw ipas én’ ove eOves. 

St. Paul in these two statements sketches the lines on which the 
Divine action is explained and justified. God’s purpose has been 
to use the disobedience of the Jews in order to promote the calling 
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of the Gentiles, and He will eventually arouse the Jews to give up 

their unbelief by emulation of the Gentiles, Era xarackevd(es, ort 
ro mraicpa airav Simdqv oikovopiav épydtera’ ra Te yap €Ovn avracoayes 
kai adrois 3¢ mapaxviloy Kai épeOilov émeotpéper, ui) Pépovras thy roravTny 
rav edvav tysqv. Euthym.-Zig. 

12. St. Paul strengthens his statement by an argument drawn 
from the spiritual character of the Jewish people. If an event 
which has been so disastrous to the nation has had such a bene- 
ficial result, how much more beneficial will be the result of the 


entrance of the full complement of the nation into the Messianic 
kingdom? 

mottos xéopou: the enriching of the world by the throwing open 
to it of the kingdom of the Messiah: cf. x. 12 6 yap avrés Kupus 
mavrev, AouTov eis mavTas TOUS émuKadoupLEevous avTsy. 

7S WrTnpa aérav: ‘their defeat. From one point of view the 
unbelief of the Jews was a transgression (mapdrwpa), from another 
it was a defeat, for they were repulsed from the Messianic kingdom, 
since they had failed to obtain what they sought. 


r7n4a occurs only twice elsewhere: in Is. xxxi. 8 of 8% veavicno: 
écovra eis ATT pa, WéTpG yap TEpiAnpOncovTas ws Kapa Kal hTTHOHTOVTAL: 
and ini Cor. vi. 7 75 péev ovy bAws ArTNMA vpiy eoriy, BT Kpivata ExeTE 
pe éavra@v. The correct interpretation of the word as derived from the 
verb would be a ‘defeat,’ and this is clearly the meaning in Isaiah. It can 
equally well apply in 1 Cor., whether it be translated a ‘defeat’ in that it 
lowers the Church in the opinion of the world, or a ‘moral defeat,’ hence 
' a ‘defect. The same meaning suits this passage. The majority of com- 
mentators however translate it here ‘diminution’ (see especially Gif. Sp. 
Comm. pp. 194, 203), in order to make the antithesis to mAnpwya exact. 
But as Field points out (Otium Norv. iii. 97) there is no reason why the 
sentence should not be rhetorically faulty, and it is not much improved by 
giving iT7va the meaning of ‘impoverishment’ as opposed to ‘ replenish- 
ment. 


73 TAjpwpa adtav: ‘their complement,’ ‘their full and completed 
number,’ See on xi. 35. 


The exact meaning of wAfpwpya has still to be ascertained. 1. There is 
a long and elaborate note on the word in Lft. Coé/. p. 323 ff. He starts with 
asserting that ‘substantives in -ya formed from the perfect passive, appear 
always to have a passive sense. They may denote an abstract notion or 
® concrete thing; they may signify the action itself regarded as complete, 
or the product of the action: but in any case they give the result of the 
agency involved in the corresponding verb.’ He then takes the verb mAnpoty 
and shows that it has two senses, (i) ‘to fill, (ii) ‘to fulfil’ or ‘ complete’; 
and deriving the fundamental meaning of the word wAfpapa from the latter 
usage makes it mean in the N.T. always ‘that which is completed.’ 
a. A somewhat different view of the termination -ya is given by the late 
T. S. Evans in a note on 1 Cor. v. 6 in the Sp. Comm. (part of which is 
uoted above on Rom. iv. 2.) This would favour the active sense id gsoa 
smplet or adimplet, which appears to be the proper sense of the English word 
‘complement’ (see the Philological Society’s Eng. Dict. s.v.). Perhaps the 


term ‘concrete’ would most adequately express the normal meaning of the 
termination. ' 


\ 
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13,14. These two verses present a gocd deal of difficulty, of 

»rather a subtle kind. 

1. What is the place occupied by the words tyiv d¢ Adyo «rd, in| 
the argument? (i) Some (Hort, WH, Lips.) place here the beginning 
of a new paragraph, so Dr. Hort writes: ‘after a passage on the 
rejection of unbelieving Israel, and on God’s ultimate purpose 
involved in it, St. Paul turns swiftly round.’ But an examination 
of the context will show that there is really no break in the ideas. 
The thought raised by the question in ver. 11 runs through the 
whole paragraph to ver. 24, in fact really to ver. 32, and the 
reference to the Gentiles in ver. 17 ff. is clearly incidental. Again 
ver. 15 returns directly to ver. 12, repeating the same idea, but in 
a way to justify also ver. 13. (ii) These verses in their appeal to 
the Gentiles are therefore incidental, almost parenthetic, and are 
introduced to show that this argument has an application to Gentiles 
as well as Jews. 

2. But what is the meaning of pév ody (that this is the correct 
reading see below)? It is usual to take od» in its ordinary sense of | 
therefore, and then to explain péy by supposing an anacoluthon, 
or by finding the contrast in some words that follow. So Gif. 
‘St. Paul, with his usual delicate courtesy and perfect mastery of 
Greek, implies that this is but one part (uév) of his ministry, chosen 
as he was to bear Christ’s name “before Gentiles and kings and 
the children of Israel.’ Winer and others find the antithesis in 
ei mws mwapa{noow. But against these views may be urged two 
reasons, (i) the meaning of pev of». The usage at any rate in the 
N.T. is clearly laid down by Evans on 1 Cor. vi. 3 (Speaker's 
Comm. p. 285), ‘the ovv may signify then or therefore only when 
the per falls back upon the preceding word, because it is expectant 
of a coming 6é or ardp,’ otherwise, as is pointed out, the pe must 
coalesce with the ody, and the idea is either ‘corrective and substi- 
tutive of a new thought, or confirmative of what has been stated 
and addititious.’ Now if there is this second use of jv ody possible. 
unless the é¢ is clearly expressed the mind naturally would suggest 
it, especially in St. Paul’s writings where pe» oty is generally so 
used: and as a matter of fact no instance is quoted in the N. T. 
where ody in per odv has its natural force in a case where it is not 
followed by 8¢ (Heb. ix. 1 quoted by Winer does not apply, see 
Westcott ad /oc.). But (ii) further ody is not the particle required 
here. What St. Paul requires t not an apology for referring to 
the Gentiles, but an apology to the Gentiles for devoting so much 

attention to the Jews. 

If these two points are admitted the argument becomes much 
clearer. St. Paul remembers that the majority of his readers are 
Gentiles ; he has come to a point where what be has to say touches 
them nearly; he therefore shows parenthetically how his love for » 
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his countrymen, and his zeal in carrying out his mission to the 
Gentiles, combine towards producing the same end. ‘Do not think 
that what I am saying has nothing to do with you Gentiles. It 
makes me even more zealous in my work for you. That ministry 
of mine to the Gentiles I do honour to and exalt, seeking in this 
way if perchance I may be able to move my countrymen to 
jealousy.” Then in ver. 16 he shows how this again reacts upon 
the general scheme of his ministry. ‘And this I do, because their 
return to the Church will bring on that final consummation for 
which we all look forward.’ 

13. Spiv 32 Adyw «1.4. The d¢€ expresses a slight contrast in 
thought, and the ipiy is emphatic: ‘ But it is to you Gentiles I am 
speaking. Nay more, so far as I am an Apostle of Gentiles, 
I glorify my ministry: if thus by any means,’ &c. 

€0vav dwéatodos: comp. Acts xxii. 21; Gal. ii. 7, q; 2 Tim. ii. 7. 

thy Staxoviay pou Sogdfw, He may glorify his ministry, either 
(i) by his words and speech; if he teaches everywhere the duty of 
preaching to the Gentiles he exalts that ministry: or (ii), perhaps 
better, by doing all in his power to make it successful: comp. 
1 Cor. xii. 26 etre SofdCerat pédos. 

This verse and the references to the Gentiles that follow seem to 
show conclusively that St. Paul expected the majority of his readers 
to be Gentiles. Comp. Hort, Rom. and Eph. p. 22- ‘Though the 
Greek is ambiguous the context appears to me decisive for taking 
ip as the Church itself, and not as a part of it. In all the long 
previous discussion bearing on the Jews, occupying nearly two and 
a half chapters, the Jews are invariably spoken of in the third 
person. In the half chapter that follows the Gentiles are constantly 
spoken of in the second person. Exposition has here passed into 
exhortation and warning, and the warning is exclusively addressed 
to Gentiles: to Christians who had once been Jews not a word is 
addressed.’ 

The variations in reading in the particles which oceur in this verse est 
that considerable difficulties were felt in its interpretation. For tyiv dé 
NABP minuse. pauc., Syrt. Boh, Arm., Theodrt. ced, Jo.-Damasc. ; we find 
in C iniy obv; while the TR with DEFGt kc. Orig.-lat. Chrys. &c. has 
ipiy yap. Again pey ovv is read by NABCP, Boh., ‘Ge -Al. Jo.-Damase. ; 
we only by TR with L &c., Orig.-lat. Chrys. &c. (so Meyer); while the 
Western group DEF G and some minuscules omit both. 

It may be noticed in the Epp. of St. Paul that wherever pdr ot» or pevoty 
ye occur there is considerable variation in the reading. 

Rom. ix. 20: mevotvye NAKLP &c., Syrr. Boh.; pay of B; omit ak 

together DFG. 
x. 18: pevovyye om. F Gd, Orig.-lat. 
1 Cor. " 4: pey oby most authorities ; FG yotr 
vi. 7; mev oty ABC &c.; pév RD Beh. 
r Phil. iii. 8: pe oy BDEFGKL &c.; pevotvye SAP Bob. 


The Western MSS. as a Salefeme sl the ex yremicn while B is consistent ia 
preferring it. 
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14. ef nus wapalyAdow. cf mos is used here interrogatively with 
the aorist subjunctive (cp. Phil. iii. ro, rz). The grammarians 
explain the expression by saying that we are to understand with it — 
oxoréy, ei wes occurs Acts xxvii. 12 with the optative, Rom. i. 10 
with the future. 

18. The two previous verses have been to a certain extent 
parenthetical ; in this verse the Apostle continues the argument of 
ver. 12, repeating in a stronger form what he has there said, but in 
such a way as to explain the statement made in wv. 13, 14, that by 
thus caring for his fellow-countrymen he is fulfilling his mission 
to the Gentile world. The casting away of the Jews has meant 
the reconciliation of the world to Christ. Henceforth there is no 
more a great wall of partition separating God’s people from the 
rest of the world. This is the first step in the founding of the 
Messianic kingdom; but when all the people of Israel shall have — 
come in there will be the final consummation of all things, and this 
means the realization of the hope which the reconciliation of the 
world has made possible. 

G&moBohy: the rejection of the Jews for their faithlessness. The 
meaning of the word is defined by the contrasted mpdodnyis. 

katah\ayh xécpou: cf. vv. 10, 11. The reconciliation was the 
immediate result of St. Paul’s ministry, which he describes elsewhere 
(2 Cor. v. 18, 19) as a ministry of reconciliation ; its final result, 
the hope to which it looks forward, is salvation («araddayévres 
gobnocueba): the realization of this hope is what every Gentile 
must long for, and therefore whatever will lead to its fulfilment 
must be part of St. Paul’s ministry. 

mpéodnws: the reception of the Jews into the kingdom of the 
Messiah. The noun is not used elsewhere in the N.T., but the 
meaning is shown by the parallel use of the verb (cf. xiv. 3;. xv. 7). 

Loh éx vexpav. The meaning of this phrase must be determined 
by that of caraAdayy xéopov. The argument demands something 
much stronger than that, which may be a climax to the section. 
It may either be (1) used in a figurative sense, cf. Ezek. xxxvii. 3 ff.; 
Luke xv. 24, 32 6 adeAdds cov obros vexpos jv, Kal Ef{nce’ Kai droA@Aes, 
xai eipébn. In this sense it would mean the universal diffusion of 
the Gospel message and a great awakening of spiritual life as the 
result of it. Or (2), it may mean the ‘ general Resurrection’ as 
a sign of the inauguration of the Messianic Kingdom. In this 
sense it would make a suitable antithesis to carahAayn. The recon- 
ciliation of the heathen and their reception into the Church on 
earth was the first step in a process which led ultimately to their 
aempia. It gave them grounds for hoping for that which they 
should enjoy in the final consummation. And this consummation 
would come when the kingdom was completed. In all contempo- 
rary Jewish literature the Resurrection (whether partial or general) 
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is a sign of the inauguration of the new era. Schiirer, Geschichte, &c. 
ii, p. 460; /udzlees xxiii. 29 ‘And at that time the Lord will heal 
his servants, and they will arise and will see great peace and will 
cast out their enemies; and the just shall see it and be thankful 
and rejoice in joy to all eternity.’ noch li. 1 (p. 139 ed. Charles) 
‘And in those days will the earth also give back those who are 
treasured up within it, and Shedl also will give back that which it 
has received, and hell will give back that which it owes. And he 
will choose the righteous and holy from among them: for the day 
of their redemption has drawn nigh.’ As in the latter part of this 
chapter St. Paul seems to be largely influenced by the language 
and forms of the current eschatology, it is very probable that the 
second interpretation is the more correct; cf. Origen vill. 9, p. 257 
Tune enim erit assumtio Israel, quando tam et mortut vitam recipient 
ef mundus ex corruptibild incorruphibilts fiet, et mortales tmmortalitate 
donabuntur; and see below ver. 26. 

16. St. Paul gives in this verse the grounds of his confidence in 
the future of Israel. This is based upon the holiness of the Patriarchs 
from whom they are descended and the consecration to God which 
has been the result of this holiness. His argument is expressed in 
two different metaphors, both of which however have the same 
purpose. 

amapx) .. . @dpaya. The metaphor in the first part of the 
verse is taken from Num. xv. 19, 20 ‘It shall be, that when ye 
eat of the bread of the land, ye shall offer up an heave offering 
unto the Lord. Of the first of your dough (dmapyjv pupayaros LXX) 
ye shall offer up a cake for an heave offering: as ye do the heave 
offering of the threshing floor, so shall ye heave it.’ By the offering 
of the first-fruits, the whole mass was considered to be consecrated ; 
and so the holiness of the Patriarchs consecrated the whole people 
from whom they came. That the meaning of the dmapyn is the 
Patriarchs (and not Christ or the select remnant) is shown by the 
parallelism with the second half of the verse, and by the explanation 
of St. Paul's argument given in ver. 28 dyamnroi dia rovs marépas, 

éyia: ‘consecrated to God as the holy nation’ in the technical 
sense of dycos, cf. i. 7. 

pita . .. wddSo. The same idea expressed under a different 
image. Israel the Divine nation is looked upon as a tree; its 
roots are the Patriarchs; individual Israelites are the branches, 
As then the Patriarchs are holy, so are the Israelites who belong 
to the stock of the tree, and are nourished by the sap which 
flows up to them from those roots. 

17-24. The metaphor used in the second part of ver. 16 suggests 
‘an image which the Apostle developes somewhat elaborately. The 
image of an olive tree to describe Israel is taken from the Prophets; 
Jeremiah xi. 16 ‘The Lord called thy name, A green olive tree, 
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‘air with goodly fruit: with the noise of a great tumult He hath 
kindled fire upon it, and the branches of it are broken’; Hosea 
xiv. 6 ‘His branches shall spread, and his beauty shall be as the 
olive tree, and his smell as Lebanon.’ Similar is the image of the 
vine - Is. v. 7; Ps. xxx. 8; and (of the Christian Church) in John 
xv. 1 ff. 

The main points in this simile are the following :— 

The olive = the Church of God, looked at as one continuous 
body; the Christian Church being the inheritor of the 
privileges of the Jewish Church. 

The root or stock (fifa) = that stock from which Jews and‘ 
Christians both alike receive their nourishment and strength, 
viz. the Patriarchs, for whose faith originally Israel was 
chosen (cf. vv. 28, 29). 

The branches (oi «Addor) are the individual members of the 
Church who derive their nourishment and virtue from the 
stock or body to which they belong. These are of two 
kinds: 

The original branches; these represent the Jews. Some have 
been cut off from their want of faith, and no longer derive 
any nourishment from the stock, ts 

The branches of the wild olive which have been grafted in. 
These are the Gentile Christians, who, by being so grafted 
in, have come to partake of the richness and virtue of the 
olive stem. 

From this simile St. Paul draws two lessons. (1) The first is 
to a certain extent incidental. It is a warning to the heathen 
against undue exaltation and arrogance. By an entirely unnatural 
process they have been grafted into the tree. Any virtue that 
they may have comes by no merit of their own, but by the virtue 
of the stock to which they belong; and moreover at any moment 
they may be cut off. It will be a less violent process to cut off 
branches not in any way belonging to the tree, than it was to cut 
off the original branches. But (2)—and this is the more im- 
portant result to be gained from the simile, as it is summed up in 
ver. 24—if God has had the power against all nature to graft in 
branches from a wild olive and enable them to, bear fruit, how much 
more easily will He be able to restore to their original place the 
branches which have been cut off. 

St. Paul thus deduces from his simile consolation for Israel, but 
incidentally also a warning to the Gentile members of the Church— 
a warning made necessary by the great importance ascribed to 
them in ver. 11 f. Israel had been rejected for their sake. 

17. rwés: a meiosis. Cf. iii. 3 ri yap ef nriornody tives; Tovés dé 
siwe, wapapvOovpevos avrovs, &¢ woAdanss elpnxapay, éwei wodA@ wAcious al 
dmwornoovres, Euthym.-Zig. 
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éfexddoOycay. The same simile is used, with a different applica- 
tion, Lmoch xxvi. 1 xai éxeidev épadevaa els Td pécov ths ys, cai idov 
rémoy nvAoynpevov, év @ Sévdpa Exovra wapapuddas pevovoas nai BLacroveas 
Tov dévdpou éxxonévros. 

dypiddatos: ‘the wild olive.’ The olive, like the apple and most 
other fruit trees, requires to have a graft from a cultivated tree, 
otherwise the fruit of the seedling or sucker will be small and 
valueless. The ungrafted tree is the natural or wild olive. It is 
often confused with the oleaster (Eleagnus angustifolcus), but quite 
incorrectly, this being a plant of a different natural order, which 
however like the olive yields oil, although of an inferior character. 
See Tristram, Vatural Hist. of the Bible, pp. 371-377. 

évexevtpioOns év adtois: ‘wert grafted in amongst the branches of 
the cultivated olive.’ St. Paul is here describing a wholly unnatural 
process, Grafts must necessarily be of branches from a cultivated 
olive inserted into a wild stock, the reverse process being one 
which would be valueless and is never performed. But the whole 
strength of St. Paul’s argument depends upon the process being 
an unnatural one (cf. ver. 24 Kat mapa dicw évexervtpicbys); it is 
beside the point therefore to quote passages from classical writers, 
which, even if they seem to support St. Paul’s language, describe 
a process which can never be actually used. They could only show 
the ignorance of others,they would not justify him. Cf. Origen viii. ro, 
p. 265 Sed ne hoc quidem lateat nos in hoc loco, quod non eo ordine 
Apostolus olivae et oleastrt stmilitudinem posutt, quo apud agricolas 
habetur. Llli enim magts olivam oleastro inserere, ef non olivae 
oleastrum solent: Paulus vero Apostolica auctoritate ordine com~ 
mutato res magis causis, quam causas rebus aptavit. 

ouykowwvés: 1 Cor. ix. 23; Phil. i. 7; and cf. Eph. iii. 6 eivas va 
€6yn cvykAnpovopna kai ovocwpa kai oupucroxa ths émayycAlas ev XpioT@ 
"Ingod did Tov evayyeAiov. 

Ths pilys THs mdtyHTOS THs €daias: comp. Jud. ix. 9g cai efrev airois 
7 €Xaia, My dmodeipaca thy midrntd pou... mopevoona; Test. XII, 
Pat. Levi, 8 6 mépmros wdddov pot eAaias exe mérntos. The 
genitive ris midryros is taken by Weiss as a genitive of quality, as 
in the quotation above, and so the phrase comes to mean ‘the fat 
root of the olive.’ Lips. explains ‘the root from which the fatness 
of the olive springs.’ 

The genitive rijs méryros seemed clumsy and unnatural to later revisers, 
and so was modified either by the insertion of xai after fi¢ns, as in Ne A and 


later MSS. with Vulg. Syrr. Arm. Aeth., Orig.-lat. Chrys., or by the omission 
of ris Ji¢ns in Western authorities D F G Iren.-lat. 


18. ju} Kataxaux@ Tov edddev. St. Paul seems to be thinking of 
Gentile Christians who despised the Jews, both such as had 
become believers and such as had not. The Church of Corinth 
could furnish many instances of new converts who were carried 
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away by a feeling of excessive confidence, and who, partly on 
grounds of race, partly because they had understood or thought 
they had understood the Pauline teaching of éAevOepia, were full o. 
contempt for the Jewish Christians and the Jewish race. Inci- 
dentally St. Paul takes the opportunity of rebuking such as them. 

od od thy filay x... ‘All your spiritual strength comes from 
the stock on which you have been grafted.’ In the ordinary process 
it may be when a graft of the cultivated olive is set on a wild stock 
the goodness of the fruit comes from the graft, but in this case it 18 
the reverse ; any merit, any virtue, any hope of salvation that the 
Gentiles may have arises entirely from the fact that they are grafted 
on a stock whose roots are the Patriarchs and to which the Jews, 
by virtue of their birth, belong. 

19. épeis ofy. The Gentile Christian justifies his feeling of 
confidence by reminding St. Paul that branches (xAddo, not of 
xhddo) had been cut off to let him in: therefore, he might argue, 
I am of more value than they, and have grounds for my self- 
confidence and contempt. 

20. xahds. St. Paul admits the statement, but suggests that the 
Gentile Christian should remember what were the conditions on 
which he was admitted. The Jews were cast off for want of faith, he 
was admitted for faith, ‘There was no merit of his own, therefore 
he has no grounds for over-confidence: ‘Be not high-minded; 
rather fear, for if you trust in your merit instead of showing faith 
in Christ, you will suffer as the Jews did for their self-confidence 
and want of faith.’ 

21. ei yap 6 Oeds «7.4. This explains the reason which made 
it right that they should fear. ‘The Jews—the natural branches— 
disbelieved and were not spared; is it in any way likely that you, 
if you disbelieve, will be spared when they were not—you who have 
not any natural right or claim to the position you now occupy?’ ' 


ovdé gov deloerar is the correct reading (with NA BC P min. pauc., Boh., 
Orig.-lat., &c.); either because the direct future seemed too strong or under 
the influence of the Latin (me forte nec tibé parcat Vulg. and Iren.-lat.) ppwos 
ov5é gov was read by DF GL &c., Syrr. Chrys. &c., then peioera: was changed 
into Pelonra (min. pauc. and Chrys.) for the sake of the grammar, and found 
its way into the TR. 


22. The Apostle sums up this part of his argument by deducing 
from this instance the two sides of the Divine character. God is full 
of goodness (xpyarérns, cf. ii. 4) and loving-kindness towards man- 
kind, and that has been shown by His conduct towards those 
Gentiles who have been received into the Christian society. That 
goodness will always be shown towards them if they repose their 
confidence on it, and do not trust in their own merits or the 
privileged position they enjoy. On the other hand the treatment 
of the Jews shows the severitv which also belongs to the character 
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of God; a severity exercised against them just because they trusted 
in themselves. God can show the same severity against the Gentil 
and cut them off as well as the Jew. ; 


dworopla and xpnorérns should be read in the second part of the verse, 
with 8 ABC Orig. Jo.-Damasc. against the accusative of the Western and 
Syrian text. D has a mixed reading, dworouiay and ypyorérns: the as- 
similation was easier in the first word than in the second. The @eod after 
xpnororns is omitted by later MSS. with Clem.-Alex., Orig. from a desire 


for uniformity. 


dav émpelvns. The condition of their enjoying this goodness is 
that they trust in it, and not in their position. 

wat oJ; emphatic like the ¢y# of ver. 19 ‘ You too as well as the 

ews.’ 
} 23. St. Paul now turns from the warning to the Gentile Christians, 
which was to a certain extent incidental, to the main subject of the 
paragraph, the possibility of the return of the Jews to the Divine 
Kingdom ; their grafting into the Divine stock. 

kal éxeivor 5€; ‘yes, and they too,’ 

24. This verse sums up the main argument. If God is so 
powerful that by a purely unnatural process (rapa vow) He can 
graft a branch of wild olive into a stock of the cultivated plant, so 
that it should receive nourishment from it; can He not equally well, — 
nay far more easily, reingraft branches which have been cut off 
the cultivated olive into their own stock? The restoration of 
Israel is ap easier process than the call of the Gentiles. 


The Merits of the Fathers. 


In what sense does St. Paul say that Israelites are holy because 
the stock from which they come is holy (ver. 16), that they are 
dyannrot dia rovs marépas (ver. 28)? He might almost seem to be 
taking up himself the argument he has so often condemned, that 
the descent of the Jews from Abraham is sufficient ground for 
their salvation. 

The greatness of the Patriarchs had become one of the common- 
places of Jewish Theology. For them the world was created (Apoc. 
Baruch, xxi. 24). They had been surrounded by a halo of myth 
and romance in popular tradition and fancy (see the note on iv. 3), 
and very early the idea seems to have prevailed that their virtues 
had a power for others as well as for themselves. Certainly Ezekiel 
in the interests of personal religion has to protest against some 
such view: ‘ Though these three men, Noah, Daniel, and Job, were 
in it, they should deliver but their own souls by their righteousness, 
saith the Lord God’ (Ezek. xiv. 14). We know how this had 
developed by the time of our Lord, and the cry had arisen: ‘We 
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have Abraham for our father’ (see note on ii, 3). At a later date 
the doctrine of the merits of the Fathers had been developed 
into a system. As Israel was an organic body, the several 
members of which were closely bound together, the superfluous 
merits of the one part might be transferred to another. Of 
Solomon before he sinned it was said that he earned all by his 
own merit, after he sinned by the merit of the Fathers (Kohel 
rabba 60°). A comment on the words of Cant. i. 5 ‘I am black, 
but comely,’ closely resembles the dictum of St. Paul in ver. 18 
‘The congregation of Israel speaks: I am black through mine 
own works, but lovely through the works of my fathers’ (Shemoth 
rabba, c. 23). So again: ‘Israel lives and endures, because it 
supports itself on the fathers’ (#3. c. 44). A very close parallel to 
the metaphor of ver. 17 f. is given by Wayjrkra rabda, c. 36 ‘As 
this vine supports itself on a trunk which is dry, while it is itself 
fresh and green, so Israel supports itself on the merit of the fathers, 
although they already sleep.’ So the merit of the fathers is a general 
possession of the whole people of Israel, and the protection of the 
whole people in the day of Redemption (Shemoth rabba, c. 44; 
Beresch rabba, c.'70). So Pestkia 153% ‘The Holy One spake to 
Israel: My sons, if ye will be justified by Me in the judgement, 
make mention to Me of the merits of your fathers, so shall ye be 
justified before Me in the judgement’ (see Weber, Adésyn. Theol. 
p- 280 f.). 

Now, Zee St. Paul lays great stress on the merits of the 
Fathers, it becomes quite clear that he had no such idea as this in 
his mind; and it is convenient to put the developed Rabbinical 
idea side by side with his teaching in order to show at once the 
resemblance and the divergence of the two views. It is quite clear 
in the first place that the Jews will not be restored to the Kingdom 
on any ground but that of Faith; so ver. 23 ¢av my éemtpelvaor tH 
dmorig. And in the second place St. Paul is dealing (as becomes 
quite clear below) not with the salvation of individuals, but with 
the restoration of the nation as a whole. The merits of the Fathers 
are not then looked upon as the cause of Israel’s salvation, but as 
a guarantee that Israel will attain that Faith which is a necessary 
condition of their being saved. It is a guarantee from either of 
two points of view. So far as our Faith is God’s gift, and so far 
as we can ascribe to Him feelings of preference or affection for one 
race as opposed to another (and we can do so just as much as 
Scripture does), it is evidence that Israel has those qualities 
which will attract to it the Divine Love. Those qualities of the 
founders of the race, those national qualities which Israel inherits, 
and which caused it to be selected as the Chosen People, these it 
still possesses. And on the other side so far as Faith comes by 
buman effort or character, so far that Faith of Abraham, for which 
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he was accounted righteous before God, is a guarantee that the 
same Faith can be developed in his descendants. After all it is 
because they are a religious race, clinging too blindly to their own 
views, that they are rejected, and not because they are irreligious. 
They have a zeal for God, if not according to knowledge. When 
the day comes that that zeal is enlisted in the cause of the Messiah, 
the world will be won for Christ; and that it will be so enlisted the 
sanctity and the deep religious instinct of the Jewish stock as 
exhibited by the Patriarchs is, if not certain proof, at any rate evi- 
dence which appeals with strong moral force. 


MERCY TO ALL THE ULTIMATE PURPOSE OF Gon. 


XI. 25-36. All this is the unfolding of a mystery. The 
whole world, both Few and Gentile, shall enter the Kingdom, 
but a passing phase of disobedience has been allowed to the 
Fews now, as to the Gentiles in the past, that both alike, Few 
as well as Gentile, may need and receive the Divine mercy 
(vv. 25-32). What a stupendous exhibition of the Divine 
mercy and wisdom (vv. 33-36)! 


*° But I must declare to you, my brethren, the purpose hitherto 
concealed, but now revealed in these dealings of God with His 
people. I must not leave you ignorant. I must guard you 
against self-conceit on this momentous subject. That hardening 
of heart which has come upon Israel is only partial and temporary. 
It is to last only until the full complement of the Gentiles has 
entered into Christ’s kingdom. When this has come about then the 
whole people of Israel shall be saved. So Isaiah (lix. 20) described 
the expected Redeemer as one who should come forth from the 
Holy city and should remove impieties from the descendants of 
Jacob, and purify Israel: *7he would in fact fulfil God’s covenant 
with His people, and that would imply, as Isaiah elsewhere explains 
(xxvii. 9), a time when God would forgive Israel’s sins. This is — 
our ground for believing that the Messiah who has come will bring 
salvation to Israel, and that He will do it by exercising the Divine pre- 
rogative of forgiveness; if Israel now needs forgiveness this only 
makes us more confident of the truth of the prophecy. ™In the 
Divine plan, according to which the message of salvation has beem 
preached, the Jews are treated as enemies of God, that room may 
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be found for you Gentiles in the kingdom; but this does not alter 
the fact that by the Divine principle of selection, they are still the. 
beloved of the Lord, chosen for the sake of their ancestors, the 
Patriarchs. ™God has showered upon them His blessings and 
called them to His privileges, and He never revokes the choice 
He has made. ® There is thus a parallelism between your case 
and theirs. You Gentiles were once disobedient to God. Now it 
has been Israel’s turn to be disobedient; and that disobedience has 
brought to you mercy. ™ In like manner their present disobedience 
will have this result: that they too will be recipients of the same 
mercy that you have received. And the reason for the dis- 
obedience may be understood in both cases, if we look to the final 
purpose. God has, as it were, locked up all mankind, first Gentiles 
and then Jews, in the prison-house of unbelief, that He may be able 
at last to show His mercy on all alike. 

** When we contemplate a scheme like this spread out before us 
in vast panorama, how forcibly does it bring home to us the in- 
exhaustible profundity of that Divine mind by which it was planned! 
The decisions which issue from that mind and the methods by which 
it works are alike inscrutable to man. “Into the secrets of the 
Almighty none can penetrate. No counsellor stands at His ear to 
whisper words of suggestion. ™ Nothing in Him is derived from 
without so as to be claimed back again by its owner. ™ He is the 
source of all things. Through Him all things flow. He is the 
final cause to which all things tend. Praised for ever be His 
name! Amen. 


25-36. St. Paul’s argument is now drawing to a close. He has 
treated all the points that are necessary. He has proved that 
the rejection of Israel is not contrary to Divine justice or Divine 
promises. He has convicted Israel of its own responsibility. He 
has shown how historically the rejection of Israel had been the 
cause of preaching the Gospel to the heathen, and this has led to 
far-reaching speculation on the future of Israel and its. ultimate 
restoration ; a future which may be hoped for in view of the spiritual 
character of the Jewish race and the mercy and power of God. 
And now he seems to see all the mystery of the Divine purpose 
unfolded before him, and he breaks away from the restrained and 
formal method of argument he has hitherto imposed upon himself. 
Just as when treating of the Resurrection, his argument passes into 
revelation, ‘ Behold, I tell you a mystery’ (x Cor. xv. 51): so here 
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he declares not merely as the result of his argument, but as an 
authoritative revelation, the mystery of the Divine purpose. 

25. ob yap 6édw duds dyvoetv: cf.i.13; 1 Cor.x.1; xii. 1; 2 Cor. 
i. 8; 1 Thess. iv. 13: a phrase used by St. Paul to emphasize 
something of especial importance which he wishes to bring home 
to his readers. It always has the impressive addition of ‘ brethren.’ 
The ydp connects the verse immediately with what precedes, but 
also with the general argument. St. Paul’s argument is like 
a ladder; each step follows from what precedes; but from time to 
time there are, as it were, resting-places which mark a definite 
paint gained towards the end he has in view. 

76 puotipioy tedro. On the meaning of ‘mystery’ in St. Paul 
see Lightfoot, Colossians, i. 26; Hatch, Ess. in Bibl. Gk. p. 57 ff. 
Just at the time when Christianity was spreading, the mysteries as 
professing to reveal something more than was generally known, 
especially about the future state, represented the most popular form 
of religion, and from them St. Paul borrows much of his phraseology. 
So in Col. i. 28, 1 Cor. ii. 6 we have reAeov, in Phil. iv. 12 
pepinuat, in Eph. i. 13 odpayiferda; so in Ign. Ephes. 12 Uatdov 
otppvorat. But whereas among the heathen pvornpioy was always 
ased of a mystery concealed, with St. Paul it is a mystery revealed. 
It is his mission to make known the Word of God, the mystery 
which has been kept silent from eternal ages, but has now been 
revealed to mankind (x Cor. ii. 7; Eph. iti. 3, 4; Rom. xvi. 25). 
This mystery, which has been declared in Christianity, is the eternal 
purpose of God to redeem mankind in Christ, and all that is im- 
plied in that. Hence it is used of the Incarnation (1 Tim. iii. 16), 
of the crucifixion of Christ (1 Cor. ii. 1, 7), of the Divine purpose 
to sum up all things in Him (Eph. i. 9), and especially of the 
inclusion of the Gentiies in the kingdom (Eph. iii. 3, 4; Col. i 26, 
27; Rom. xvi. ag). Here it is used in a wide sense of the whole 
plan or scheme of redemption as revealed to St. Paul, by which 
Jews and Gentiles alike are to be included in the Divine Kingdom, 
and all things are working up, although in ways unseen and 
unknown, to that end. ; 

va pt) ire wap’ éaurots dpdvigson: ‘that you may not be wise in 
your own conceits,’ i.e. by imagining that it is in any way through 
your own merit that you have accepted what others have refused: 
it has been part of the eternal purpose of God. 

éy éavrois ought probably to be read with A B, Jo.-Damase. instead of wap’ 
favrois NC DL &c., Chrys. &c., as the latter would probably be introduced 
from xii. 16. Both expressions occur in the LXX. Is. v. a1 of ouverot év 
éavrois, Prov. iii. 7 p72) icOt ppovipos wapd ceauT@. 

mépwors a.r.d.: ‘a hardening in part’ (cf. ée uépovs 1 Cor. xii. 27), 
St. Paul asserts once more what he has constantly insisted on 
throughout this chapter, that this fall of the Jews is only partial 
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(cf. wv. 5, 7, 17), but here he definitely adds a point to which he 
been working up in the previous section, that it is only tem- 
porary and that the limitation in time is ‘until all nations of the 
earth come into the kingdom’; cf. Luke xxi. 24 ‘and Jerusalem 
shall be trodden down of the Gentiles, until the times of the 
Gentiles be fulfilled.’ 
76 tijpwpa tov vay: the full completed number, the comple- 
ment of the Gentiles, ie. the Gentile world as a whole, just as in 
ver. 12 rd mAnpeya is the Jewish nation as a whole. 


There was a Jewish basis to these speculations on the completed number. 
Afpoc. Baruch xxiii. 4 guia guando peccavit Adam et decreta fuit mors contra 
ees gut gicnerentur, tunc numerata est multitudo eorum gud gignerentur, 
e numero tli pracparatus est locus ubi habitarent viventes et ubi custo- 
airentur mortut, nisi ergo compleatur numerus praedictus mon vivet creatura 

4 (5) Ezra ii. 40, 41 (where Jewish ideas underlie a Christian work) 
recipe, Ston, numerum tuum ef conclude candidatos tuos, gui legem Domint 
compleverunt: filiorum tuorum, quos optabas, plenus est numerus: roga 
imperium Domini ut sanctificetur populus tuus qus wocatus est ab initio. 


eicéXOy was used almost technically of entering into the Kingdom 
or the Divine glory or life (cf. Matt. vii. 21; xviii. 8; Mark ix. 
43-47-), and so came to be used absolutely in the same sense 
(Matt. vii. 13; xxili. 13; Luke xiii. 24). 

26. xat oUrw: ‘and so,’ i.e. by the whole Gentile world coming 
mto the kingdom and thus rousing the Jews to jealousy, cf. ver. 11 f. 
These words ought to form a new sentence and not be joined 
with the preceding, for the following reasons: (1) the reference of 
ovrw is to the sentence dypis ot «A. We must not therefore 
make ovrw ... cwOjoeras coordinate with wapoois ... yéyovey and 
subordinate to ér, for if we did so ovra would be explained by 
the sentence with which it is coordinated, and this is clearly not 
St. Paul’s meaning. He does not mean that Israel will be saved 
because it is hardened. (2) The sentence, by being made in- 
dependent, acquires much greater emphasis and force. 

was “lopajd. In what sense are these words used? (1) The 
whole context shows clearly that it is the actual Israel of history 
that is referred to. This is quite clear from the contrast with ré 
s\npwpua tov Over in ver. 25, the use of the term Israel in the same’ 
verse, and the drift of the argument in vv. 17-24. It cannot be 
interpreted either of the spiritual Israel, as by Calvin, or the 
remnant according to the election of grace, or such Jews as believe, 
or all who to the end of the world shall turn unto the Lord. 

(2) was must be taken in the proper meaning of the word: 
‘Israel as a whole, Israel as a nation, and not as necessarily in- 
cluding every individual Israelite. Cf. 1 Kings xii. 1 «ai cine 
Sapou7A mpds mavra “Iopant: 2 Chron, xii. 1 éyxarédume ras evrodds 
Kupiov cai was "lopayd per’ avrod: Dan.ix. 11 Kai mas lopand wapéeBnoas 
rop vdpov cov nal ¢fcxdsvav Tov ui) axovoas Tis Paras cov. 
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aw0hcerat: ‘shall attain the oerypla of the Messianic age by 
.being received into the Christian Church’: the Jewish conception 
of the Messianic cwrmpia being fulfilled by the spiritual cernpia of 
Christianity, Cf. x. 13. 

So the words of St. Paul mean simply this. The people of 
Israel as a nation, and no longer amd pepovs, shall be united with 
the Christian Church. They do not mean that every Israelite shall 
finally be saved. Of final salvation St. Paul is not now thinking, 
nor of God’s dealings with individuals, nor does he ask about those 
who are already dead, or who will die before this salvation of 
Israel is attained.. He is simply considering God’s dealings with 
the nation asa whole. As elsewhere throughout these chapters, 
St. Paul is dealing with peoples and classes of men. He looks 
forward in prophetic vision to a time when the whole earth, 
including the kingdoms of the Gentiles (ré mAnpapa ray é6vav) and 
the people of Israel (mas "Iopand), shall be united in the Church of 
God. 

26, 27. xa0as yéypamtat. The quotation is taken from the 
LXX of Is. lix. 20, the concluding words being added from Is. 
xxvii. g. The quotation is free: the only important change, how- 
ever, is the substitution of ék Ziv for the évexev Tiav of the LXX. 
The Hebrew reads ‘and a Redeemer shall come to Zion, and unto 
them that turn from transgression in Jacob.’ The variation 
apparently comes from Ps. xiii. 7, lil. 7 (LXX) ris 8dces de Biadv rd 
ce@rTnptoy Tov ‘Iopana 3 

The passage occurs in the later portion of Isaiah, just where the 
Prophet dwells most fully on the high spiritual destinies of Israel; 
and its application to the Messianic kingdom is in accordance with 
the spirit of the original and with Rabbinic interpretation. St. Paul 
uses the words to imply that the Redeemer, who is represented by 
the Prophets as coming from Zion, and is therefore conceived by 
him as realized in Christ, will in the end redeem the whole of Israel. 
The passage, as quoted, implies the complete purification of Israel 
from their iniquity by the Redeemer and the forgiveness of their 
sins by God. 

In these speculations St. Paul was probably strongly influenced, 
at any rate as to their form, by Jewish thought. The Rabbis con- 
nected these passages with the Messiah: cf. Tract, Sanhedrin, f. 
98. 1 ‘R. Jochanan said: When thou shalt see the time in which 
many troubles shall come like a river upon Israel, then expect the 
Messiah himself as says Is. lix. 19.’ Moreover a universal restora- 
tion of Israel was part of the current Jewish expectation. All 
Israel should be collected together. There was to be a kingdom 
in Palestine, and in order that Israel as a whole might share in 
this there was to be a general resurrection. Nor was the belief in 
the coming in of the fulzess of the Gentiles without parallel 
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Although later Judaism entirely denied all hope to the Gentiles, 
“much of the Judaism of St. Paul’s day still maintained the O. T. | 
belief (Is. xiv. 2; xvi. 12, 19-21; Dan. ii. 44; vii. 14, 27). So 
Enoch xc. 33 ‘And all that had been destroyed and dispersed and 
all the beasts of the field and all the birds of the heaven assembled 
in that house, and the Lord of the sheep rejoiced with great joy 
because they were all good and had returned to his house.’ Orae. 
Szbyll. iii. 710 f. nai rére 8) vijoo maom wédses 1 epéovow . . . dedre, 
mwerdvres Amavtes emi xOovl AcowperOa abdvaroy Bacidnja, Oedy péyav 
devady re, Ps. Sol, xvii. 33-35 ‘And he shall purge Jerusalem and 
make it holy, even as it was in the days of old, so that the nations 
may come from the ends of the earth to see his glory, bringing as 
gifts her sons that had fainted, and may see the glory of the Lord, 
wherewith God hath glorified her.’ The centre of this kingdom 
will be Jerusalem (compare the extract given above), and it is 
perhaps influenced by these conceptions that St. Paul in ix. 26 
inserts the word ‘there’ and here reads éx Siéy. If this be so, it 
shows how, although using so much of the forms and language of 
current conceptions, he has spiritualized just as he has broadened 
them. Gal. iv. 26 shows that he is thinking of a Jerusalem which 
is above, very different from the purified earthly Jerusalem of the 
Rabbis; and this enables us to see how here also a spiritual 

conception underlies much of his language. 

& pudpevos: Jesus as the Messiah. Cf. 1 Thess. i. ro. 

27. xal atm «.7.A.: ‘and whensoever I forgive their sins then 
shall my side of the covenant I have made with them be fulfilled.’ 

28. xara pév rd edayyédtov: ‘as regards the Gospel order, the 
principles by which God sends the Gospel into the world.’ This 
verse sums up the argument of wv. 11-24. 

€x8poi: treated by God as enemies and therefore shut off from 
Him. 

Sv Spas: ‘for your sake, in order that you by their exclusion 
may be brought into the Messianic Kingdom,’ 

mata 8é rhv éxdoyqv: ‘as regards the principle of election:’ 
‘because they are the chosen race.’ That this is the meaning is 
shown by the fact that the word is parallel to etayyéuov. It cannot 
mean here, as in vv. 5, 6, ‘as regards the elect,’ i,e. the select 
remnant. It gives the grounds upon which the chosen people were 
beloved. With dyamnroil, cf. ix. 25; the quotation there probably 
suggested the word. 

Sa tods watdpas: cf. ix. 4; xi. 16f.: ‘for the sake of the Patri- 
archs’ from whom the Israelites have sprung and who were well- 
pleasing to God. 

29. St. Paul gives the reason for believing that God will not 
desert the people whom He has called, and chosen, and on whom 
He has showered His Divine blessings. It lies in the unchangeable 
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nature of God: He does not repent Him of the choice that He has 
made. 

dperapé\nta: 2 Cor. vii. 10. The Divine gifts, such as have 
been enumerated in ix. 4, 8, and such as God has showered upon 
the Jews, bear the impress of the Giver. As He is not one who 
will ever do that for which He will afterwards feel compunction, 
His feelings of mercy towards the Jews will never change. 

4 khijows: the calling to the Kingdom. 

80. The grounds for believing that God does not repent for the 
gifts that He has given may be gathered from the parallelism 
between the two cases of the Jews and the Gentiles, in one of which 
His purpose has been completed, in the other not so. The Gentile 
converts were disobedient once, as St. Paul has described at length 
in the first chapter, but yet God has now shown pity on them, and 
to accomplish this He has taken occasion from the disobedience of 
the Jews: the same purpose and the same plan of providence may 
be seen also in the case of the Jews. God's plan is to make dis- 
obedience an opportunity of showing mercy. The disobedience 
of the Jews, like that of the Gentiles, had for its result the manifesta: 
tion of the mercy of God. 

The Gets shows that this verse is written, as is all this chapter. 
with the thought of Gentile readers prominently before the writer's 
mind. 

81. 7o dwetépw édéer: ‘by that same mercy which was shown to 
you. Ifthe Jews had remained true to their covenant God would 
have been able on His side merely to exhibit fidelity to the 
covenant. As they have however been disobedient, they equally 
with the Gentiles are recipients of the Divine mercy. These words 
TO tuctépp edd go with édenbdon, ci. Gal. ii. 10; # Cor. xii. 7, as is 
shown by the parallelism of the two clauses 


wov b¢ HrenOnre tT Tourer dreeig 
baie? thes bybectliz cs 
é Econo hier 
vp Ymerdpy dees iva wat aivel viv ddenbacs 


This parallelism of the clauses may account for the presence of 
the second wiv with éden6do1, which should be read with 8 B D, Boh,, 
Jo. Damasc. It was omitted by Syrian and some Western authorities 
(AEFG, &c. Vulg. Syrr. Arm. Aeth., Orig.-lat. rell.) because it 
seemed hardly to harmonize with facts. The authorities for it 
are too varied for it to be an accidental insertion arising from a 
Tepetition of the previous viv. 

82. St. Paul now generalizes from these instances the character 
of God’s plan, and concludes his argument with a maxim which 
solves the riddle of the Divine action. There is a Divine purpose 
im the sin of mankind described in i. 18-iii, 20; there is a Divine 
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purpose in the faithlessness of the Jews. The object of both alike 

as to give occasion for the exhibition of the Divine mercy. If God 
has shut men up in sin it is only that He may have an oppor- 
tunity of showing His compassion. So in Gal. iii. 22 dAdd ow- 
éxdeioey f) ypad)) ra mavra tnd dpaprtiay, va § émayyedla ex mictews "Inood 
Xpwrrov $069 rois murrevovas, the result of sin is represented as being 
to give the occasion for the fulfilment of the promise and the 
mission of the Messiah. All God’s dealings with the race are in 
accordance with His final purpose. However harsh they may 
seem, when we contemplate the final end we can only burst forth 
into thankfulness to God. 

cuvéxhace yap & Oeds: cf. i. a4 f., and see below, p. 347. 

ouvéxdkaoe: Ps. Ixxviii [Ixxvii]. 62 ‘He gave his people over 
unto the sword (cuvérdecrev cis poudaiay).’ Used with the pregnant 
sense of giving over so that there can be no escape. 

ros mdvtas. Not necessarily every single individual, but all looked 
at collectively, as the sAnppa ray é6vdv and mas Icpand. All the classes 
mto which the world may be divided, Jew and Gentile alike, will be 
admitted into the Messianic Kingdom or God’s Church. The 
reference is not here any more than elsewhere to the final salvation 
of every individual. 

83. St. Paul has concluded his argument. He has vindicated 
the Divine justice and mercy. He has shown how even the reign 
of sin leads to a beneficent result. And now, carried away by the 
contrast between the apparent injustice and the real justice of God, 
having demonstrated that it is our knowledge and not His goodness 
that is at fault when we criticize Him, he bursts forth in a great 
ascription of praise to Him, declaring the unfathomable character 
of His wisdom. 

We may notice that this description of the Divine wisdom re- 
presents not so much the conclusion of the argument as the assump- 
tion that underlies it. It is because we believe in the infinite 
character of the Divine power and love that we are able to argue 
that if in one case unexpectedly and wonderfully His action has 
been justified, therefore in other cases we may await the result, 
resting in confidence on His wisdom. 

Marcion’s text, which had omitted everything between x. § and xi. 34 (see 
on ch. x) here resumes. Tert. quotes vv. 32, 33 as follows: 0 profundum 
divitiarum et sapientias Det, et iminvestigabiles viae ets, omitting «at 
avaoeas and ws dvefepevvnta ra xpipara aitov. Then follow wv. 34, 3§ 
without any variation, On ver. 36 we know nothing. See Zahn, p. 518. 


BdGos: ‘inexhaustible wealth.’ Cf. Prov. xviii. 3 Sd6os xaxép, 
troubles to which there is no bottom. The three genitives that 
follow are probably coordinate; mAovrov means the wealth of the 
Divine grace, cf. x. 12; copias and ywoews are to be distinguished 
as meaning the former, a broad and comprehensive survey of things 
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in their special relations, what we call Philosophy ; the latter an 
intuitive penetrating perception of particular truths (see Lft. on 
Col. i. 9). 

Lge Prov. xxv. 3, Sym.; and perhaps Jer. xvii. 9, Sym. 
(Field, Hexapla, ii. 617), ‘unsearchable’ ; xpipara, not judicial de- 
cisions, but judgements on the ways and plans of life. Cf. Ecclus. 
Evil. 12 Scadjeny aidvos forycev pet aitav, nal ra xpipara avTou Umédesges 
avrols. 

évettyviaetos: ‘that cannot be traced out,’ Eph. iii. 8; Job v. 9; 
ix. 10; xxxiv.24. This passage seems to have influenced 1 Clem. 
Rom. xx. 5 aBvooey re aveEiyviaora .. . . wvvéyeras mpooTtdypacw. 

84. tis yap €yvw «7.A. This is taken from Is. xl. 13, varying 
only very slightly from the LXX. It is quoted also x Cor. ii. 16. 

35. W tis mpoddwrev abTG, kat dvramodo0jgera ato; taken from 
Jobxli. 11, but not the LXX, which reads (ver. 2) ris avrurrqcerai jos kal 
tropevet; The Hebrew (RV.) reads, ‘ Who hath first given unto me 
that I should repay him?’ It is interesting to notice that the only 
other quotation in St. Paul which varies very considerably from the 
LXX is also taken from the book of Job (1 Cor. iii. 19, cf. Job v. 13), 
see p. 302. This verse corresponds to 4 8déos zAovrov. ‘So rich 
are the spiritual gifts of God, that none can make any return, and 
He needs no recompense for what He gives,’ 

36. God needs no recompense, for all things that are exist in 
Him, all things come to man through Him, and to Him all return. 
He is the source, the agent, and the final goal of all created things 
and all spiritual life, ) 

Many commentators have attempted to find in these words 
a reference to the work of the different persons of the Trinity (see 
esp. Liddon, who restates the azgument in the most successful 
form). But (1) the prepositions do not suit this interpretation: 
' 80 adroé indeed expresses the attributes of the Son, but eis adrd» 
can not naturally or even possibly be used of the Spirit. (2) The 
whole argument refers to a different line of thought. It is the 
relation of the Godhead as a whole to the universe and to created 
things. God (not necessarily the Father) is the source and inspirer 
and goal of all mings. 


This fundamental assumption of the infinite character of the Divine ° 
wisdom was one which St. Paul would necessarily inherit from Judaism. 
It is expressed most clearly and definitely in writings produced immediately 
after the fall of Jerusalem, when the pious Jew who still preserved a belied 
in the Divine favour towards Israel could find no hope or solution of the 

_ problem but in a tenacious adherence to what he could hold only by faith. 
God's ways are deeper and more wonderful than man could ever understand 
or fathom: only this was certain—that there was a Divine purpose of love 
towards Israel which would be shown in God’s own time. ere are many 
resemblances to St. Paul, not only in thought but in expression. Afac. 
Baruch xiv. 8, 9 Sed quis, Dominator Domine, assequetur tudicium tesecwe i 
aut quis investigabit profundum vias teae? aut quis suppulebit gravitatem 
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semitae tuae? aut quis poterit cogitave consilium tuum incomprehenstbile$ 
aut quis unquam ex natis inveniet principium aut finem sapientiae tuae?... 

* EM. 4 ef tunc ostendam tibi iudicium virtutis meae, et vias (in \investigabiles 
+.-Xxi, 10 tu esim solus es vivens immortalis et [in \investigabilis et 
numerum hominum nosté.. . liv. 12, 13 ecquss enim assimilabitur in mira- 
bilibsss tests, Desss, aut quis comprehendet cogitationem tuam profundam 
vetae? Quia tes consilio tuo gubernas omnes creaturas guas creavil dextera 
tua, et i omnem fontem lucts apud te constituisti, et thesaursum sapicntiae 
subius thronsum tuum pracparasti ...\xxv quis assimtlabitur, Domine, boni- 
fait tuas? est enim incomprehensibilis. Aut quis scrutabitur miserationes 
tuas, quas sunt infinitae? aut quis comprehendet intelligentiam tuam? aut 
quis poterit consonare cogitationes mentis tuae? 4 Ezra v. 34 torquent me 
renes mei per omnem horam quacrentem apprehendere semitam Altissimi et 
Ssvestigare partem iudicti eius. et dixit ad me Non potes... 40 et dixit ad 
ms Ouomodo stom potes facere unum de his quae dicta sunt, sic now poterés 
sepenire indicivem meum aut finem caritatis quam populo promisit 


The Argument of Romans [X-XI]. 


In the summary that has been given (pp. 269-275) of the various 
opinions which have been held concerning the theology of this 
section, and especially of ch. ix, it will have been noticed that 
almost all commentators, although they differed to an extraordinary 
degree in the teaching which they thought they had derived from 
the passage, agreed in this, that they assumed that St. Paul was 
primarily concerned with the questions that were exercising their 
own minds, as to the conditions under which grace is given to man, 
and the relation of the human life to the Divine will. Throughom 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries a small number of com- 
mentators are distinguished from the general tendency by laying 
stress on the fact that both in the ninth and in the eleventh chapter, 
it is not the lot of the individual that is being considered, nor 
eternal salvation, but that the object of the Apostle is to explain 
the rejection of the Jews as a nation; that he is therefore dealing 
with nations, not individuals, and with admission to the Christian 
Church as representing the Messianic cormpia and not directly with 
the future state of mankind. This view is very ably represented by 
the English philosopher Locke; it is put forward in a tréatise which 
has been already referred to by Beyschlag (p. 275) and forms the 
basis of the exposition of the Swiss commentator Oltramare, who 
puts the position very shortly when he says that St. Paul is speaking 
not of the scheme of election or of election in itself, but ‘of God’s 
plan for the salvation of mankind, a plan which proceeded on the 
principle of election.’ 

It is true that commentators who have adopted this view (in 
particular Beyschlag) have pressed it too far, and have used it to 
explain or explain away passages to which it will not apply; but it 
undoubtedly represents the main lines of the Apostle’s argument 
and his purpose throughout these chapters. In order to estimate 
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his point of view our starting-point must be the conclusion be 
arrives at. This, as expressed at the end of ch. xi, is that God 
wishes to show His mercy upon all alike; that the world as a whole, 
the fulness of the Gentiles and all Israel, will come inte the Messianic 
Kingdom and be saved; that the realization of this end is a mystery 
which has now been revealed, and that all this shows the greatness 
of the Divine wisdom ; a wisdom which is guiding all things te theit 
final consummation by methods and in ways which we can only 
partially follow. 

The question at issue which leads St. Paul to assert the Divine 
purpose is the fact which at this time had become apparent; Israel 
as a nation was rejected from the Christian Church If ‘Akh in 
the Messiah was to be the condition of salvation, then the mass of 
the Jews were clearly excluded. The earlier Stages of the ange 
ment have been sufficiently explained. St Paul first proves i 
6-29) that in this rejection God had been neither untrue to 
promise nor unjust. He then proves (ix. 30-x. 13) that the Israelites 
were themselves guilty, for they had rejected the Messiah, although 
they had had full and complete knowledge of His message, and 
full warning. But yet there is a third aspect from which the 
rejection of Israel may be regarded—that of the Divine 
What has been the result of this rejection of Israel? It has ied to 
the calling of the Gentiles—this is an historical fact, and guided 
by it we can see somewhat further into the famre. Here & 
@ case where St. Paul can remember how different had been the 
result of his own failure from what he had expected. He can appeal 
to his own experience. There was a day, still vividly before his 
mind, when in the Pisidian Antioch, fall of bitterness and a sense 
of defeat, he had uttered those memorable words ‘ from henceforth 
we will goto the Gentiles.” This had seemed at the moment a con- 
fession that his work was not being accompliahed. Now he caa ste 
the Divine purpose fulfilled in the creation of the great Gentile 
churches, and arguing from his own experience im this ome case, 
where God's purpose has been signally vindicated, he looks 
* forward into the future and believes that, by ways other than we 
~~ God is working out that eternal purpose which is part 

of the revelation he has to announce, the reconciliation of the workd 
to Himself in Christ. He concludes therefore with this ascripdion 
of praise to God far His wisdom and mercy, emphasizing the 
belief which is at once the conclusion and the logical basis of hie 


argument. 
Sk Pasl's Philosophy af History. 
‘The argument then of this section of the Epistle is mot a dim 
cussion of the principles on which grace is given to mankind, but 
a philosophy of History. In the shart concluding domology 
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the Epistle—a conclusion which sums up the thought which 
underlies so much of the previous argument—St. Paul speaks of 
the mystery which has been kept silent in eternal times, but is 
now revealed, ‘the Counsel,’ as Dr. Hort (in Lft. 2ddical Essays, 
P- 325) expresses it, ‘of the far-seeing God, the Ruler of ages or. 
periods, by which the mystery kept secret from ancient times is 
laid open in the Gospel for the knowledge and faith of all nations.’ 
So again in Eph. i. 4-11 he speaks of the foreknowledge and plan 
which God had before the foundation of the world; a plan which 
has now been revealed: the manifestation of His goodness to 
all the nations of the world. St. Paul therefore sees a plan or 
purpose in history; in fact he has a philosophy of History. The 
characteristics of this theory we propose shortly to sum up. 
(1) From Rom. v. 12 ff. we gather that St. Paul divides history 
typically by Adam, Moses, Christ, 





y 
an ideal rather than to describe an actual historical period. Of these 
the first period represents a state not of innocence but of ignorance. 
‘Until the Law, i. e. from Adam to Moses, sin was in the world; 
but sin is not imputed when there is no law.’ It is a period which 
might be represented to us by the most degraded savage tribes. 
If sin represents failure to attain an ideal, they are sinful; but if 
sin represents guilt, they cannot be condemned, or at any rate only , 
to a very slight degree and extent. Now if God deals with 
men in such a condition, how does He do so? The answer is, by 
the Revelation of Law; in the case of the Jewish people, by 
the Revelation of the Mosaic Law.’ Now this revelation of Law, 
with the accompanying and implied idea of judgement, has 
fulfilled certain functions. It has in the first place convicted man 
of sin; it has shown him the inadequacy of his life and conduct. 
‘For I had not known lust, except the law had said, Thou shalt 
not lust.’ It has taught him the difference between right and 
wrong, and made him feel the desire for a higher life. And so, 
secondly, it has been the schoolmaster leading men to Christ. It 
has been the method by which mankind has been disciplined, by 
which they have been gradually prepared and educated. And 
thirdly, Law has taught men their weakness. ‘The ideal is there; 
the desire to attain it is there; a struggle to attain it begins, and 
that struggle convinces us of our own weakness and of the power of 
sin over us. We not only learn a need for higher ideals; we learn 
also the need we have for a more powerful helper. This is the 
discipline of Law, and it prepares the way for the higher and 
fuller revelation of the Gospel. 

These three stages are represented for us typically, and most 
clearly in the history of the Jewish dispensation. Even here of 
course there is an element of imexactmess in them. There was 
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a knowledge of right and wrong before Moses, there was an 
increase in knowledge after him; but yet the stages do definitely 
exist. And they may be found also running through the whole of 
history; they are not confined to the Jewish people. The stage of 
primitive ignorance is one through which presumably every race 
of men has passed; some in fact have not yet passed beyond it: 
but there has been progress upwards, and the great principle 
which has accompanied and made possible that progress is Law. 
The idea of Law in St. Paul is clearly not exhausted in the Jewish 
law, although that of course is the highest example of it. All 
peoples have been under law in some form. It is a great holy 
beneficent principle, but yet it is one which may become a burden. 
It is represented by the law of the conscience; it is witnessed by 
the moral judgements which men have in all ages passed on one 
another ; it is embodied in codes and ordinances and bodies of law; 
it is that in fact which distinguishes for men the difference between 
right and wrong. The principle has worked, or is working. 
among mankind everywhere, and is meant to be the preparation of. 
as it creates the need for, the highest revelation, that of the Gospel. 
(2) These three stages represent the first point in St. Paul’s 
scheme of history. A second point is the idea_of Election or 
Selection, or ratler Wat of thet Parpese of Gad which woreeae = 
: od di 1 eem mankind ‘ by a no 
as He might have done, for that, as Athanasius puts it, would be to 
undo the work of creation; but He accepts the human conditions 
which He has created and uses them that the world may work out 
its own salvation. So, as St. Paul feels, He has selected Israel to 
be His chosen people; they have become the depositary of Divine 
truth and revelation, that through them, when the fulness of time 
has come, the world may receive Divine knowledge. This is clearly 
the conception underlying St. Paul’s teaching, and looking back from 
the vantage ground of History we can see how true it is. To use 
modern phraseology, an ‘ethical monotheism’ has been taught the 
world through the Jewish race and through it alone. And St. Paul’s 
principle may be extended further. He himself speaks of the ‘ fulness 
of time,’ and it is no unreal philosophy to believe that the purpose 
of God has shown itself in selecting other nations also for excel- 
lence in other directions, in art, in commerce, in science, in states- 
manship; that the Roman Empire was built up in order to 
create a sphere in which the message of the Incarnation might — 
work; that the same purpose has guided the Church in the 
centuries which have followed. An historian like Renan would 
' tell us that the freer development of the Christian Church was only 
made possible by the fall of Jerusalem and the divorce from 
Judaism. History tells us how the Arian persecutions occasioned 
the conversion of the Goths, and how the division of the Church 
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gt the schism of East and West, or at the time of the Reformation, 

“occasioned new victories for Christianity. Again and again an event 
which to contemporaries must have seemed disastrous has worked 
out beneficially ; and so, guided by St. Paul’s example, we learn to 
trust in that Divine wisdom and mercy which in some cases where 
we can follow its track has been so deeply and unexpectedly 
vindicated, and which is by hypothesis infinite in power and 
wisdom and knowledge. 


(3) These then are two main points in St. Paul’s teaching ; first, 
oses, Chnst; secondly, the idea of a purpose running through 
“fistory, a purpose working by means of Selection, But to what 
“Sad The end ts_tooked ae under w tworsld aepect ; it is the 
completion of the Messianic Kingdom, and the exhibition of the 
Divine mercy. In describing the completion of the Messianic 
Kingdom, St. Paul uses, as in all his eschatological passages, the 
forms and phrases of the Apocalyptic literature of his time, but 
reasons have been given for thinking that he interpreted them, at 
any rate to a certain extent, in a spiritual manner. There is per- 
haps a further difficulty, or at any rate it may be argued that St. Paul 
is mistaken as regards the Jews, in that he clearly expected that at 
some time not very remote they would return to the Messianic King- 
dom; yet nothing has yet happened which makes this expectation 
any more probable. We may argue in reply that so far as there 
was any mistaken expectation, it was of the nearness of the last times. 
and that the definite limit fixed by St. Paul, ‘until the fulness of the 
Gentiles come in,’ has not yet been reached. But it is better to 
go deeper, and to ask whether it is not the case that the rejection 
of the Jews now as then fulfils a purpose in the Divine plan? 
The well-known answer to the question, ‘ What is the chief argu- 
ment for Christianity ?’—‘ the Jews ’—reminds us of the continued 
existence of that strange race, living as sojourners among men, 
the ever-present witnesses to a remote past which is connected by 
our beliefs intimately with the present. By their traditions to 
which they cling, by the O. T. Scriptures which they preserve by 
an independent chain of evidence, by their hopes, and by their 
highest aspirations, they are a living witness to the truth of that 
which they reject. They have their purpose still to fulfil in the 
Divine plan, 

St. Paul’s final explanation of the purpose of God—the exhi- 
bition of the Divine mercy—suggests the solution of another class 
of questions. In all such speculations there is indeed a difficulty, 
—the constant sense of the limitations of human language as 
applied to what is Divine; and St. Paul wishes us to feel these. 
limitations, for again and again he uses such expressions as 
‘I speak as a man.’ But yet granting this, the thonght does 
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supply a solution of many problems. Why does God allow sin? 
Why does He shut up men under sin? It is that ultimately He 
may exhibit the depths of His Divine mercy. We may feel that 
some such scheme of the course of history as was sketched out 
above explains for us much that is difficult, but yet we always 
come back to an initial question, Why does God allow such a state 
of affairs to exist? We may grant that it comes from the free-will 
of man; but if God be almighty He must have created man with 
that free-will. We may speak of His limitation of His own powers, 
and of His Redemption of man without violating the conditions of 
human life and nature; but if He be almighty, it is quite clear 
that He could have prevented all sin and misery by a single act. 
What answer can we make? We can only say, as St. Paul does, 
that it is that He may reveal the Divine mercy ; if man had not been 
created so as to need this mercy, we should never have known the 
Love of God as revealed in His Son. That is the farthest that 
our speculations may legitimately go. 

(4) But one final question. What evidence does St. Paul give 
for a belief in the Divine purpose in history? It is twofold. On 
the one hand, within the limited circle of our own knowledge or 
experience, we can see that things have unexpectedly and wonder- 
fully worked out so as to indicate a purpose. ‘That was St. Paul’s 
experience in the preaching to the Gentiles. Where we have more 
perfect knowledge and can see the end, there we see God’s purpose 
working. And on the other hand our hypothesis is a God of 
infinite power and wisdom. If we have faith in this intellectual 
conception, we believe that, where we cannot understand, our failure 
arises from the limitations not of God’s power and will, but of our 
own intelligence, 

An illustration may serve to bring this home. We can read 
in such Jewish books as 4 Ezra or the Apocalypse of Baruch the 
bewilderment and confusion of mind of a pious Jew at the fall 
of Jerusalem. Every hope and aspiration that he had seems 
shattered, But looked at from the point of view of Christianity, 
and the wider development of Christianity, that was an inevitable 
and a necessary step in the progress of the Church. If we believe 
in a Divine purpose in history, we can see it working here quite 
clearly. Yet to many a contemporary the event must have been 
inexplicable. We can apply the argument to our time. In the 
past, where we can trace the course of events, we have evidence of 
the working of a Divine purpose, and so in the present, where so 
much is obscure and dark, we can believe that there is still a Divine 
purpose working, and that all the failures and misfortunes and 
rebuffs of the time are yet steps towards a higher end. Ef dixzf 
ad me: Initio terrent orbis eb antequam starent exitus saecult ..., 
antequam tsvestigarentur praesentes anni, cb antequam abalicnarentur 
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corum qui nunc peccant adinventiones et consignatt essent qui fide 
thesaurtzaverunt: tune cogitavt ef facta sunt per me solum ef nom 
per alium, ut et finis per me et non per alium (4 Ezra vi. 1-6). 


The Salvation of the Individual. Fyree-will and 
Predestination. 


While the ‘ Nationalist’ interpretation of these chapters has been 
adopted, it has at the same time been pointed out that, although it 
correctly represents St. Paul’s line of argument, it cannot be legiti- 
mately used as it has been to evade certain difficulties which have 
been always felt as to his language. St. Paul’s main line of argu- 
ment applies to nations and peoples, but it is quite clear that the 
language of ix. 19-23 applies and is intended to apply equally to 
individuals. Further it is impossible to say, as Beyschlag does, that 
there is no idea in the Apostle’s mind of a purpose before time. It 
1s God’s purpose ‘before the foundation of the world’ which is 
being expounded. And again, it is quite true to say that the 
election is primarily an election to privilege; yet there is a very 
intimate connexion between privilege and eternal salvation, and 
the language of ix. 22, 23 ‘fitted unto destruction, ‘ prepared unto 
glory,’ cannot be limited to a merely earthly destiny. ‘Two ques- 
tions then still remain to be answered. What theory is implied 
in St. Paul’s language concerning the hope and future of individuals 
whether Christian or unbelievers, and what theory is implied as to 
the relation between Divine foreknowledge and human free-will? 

We have deliberately used the expression ‘what theory is 
implied?’; for St. Paul never formally discusses either of these 
questions ; he never gives a definite answer to either, and on both 
he makes statements which appear inconsistent. Future salvation 
is definitely connected with privilege, and the two are often 
looked at as effect and cause. ‘If while we were enemies we 
were reconciled to God through the death of His Son, much 
more being reconciled shall we be saved by His life’ (v. ro), 
‘Whom He called, them He also justified: and whom He justified, 
them He also glorified’ (viii. 30). But, although the assurance of 
hope is given by the Divine call, it is not irrevocable. ‘ By their 
unbelief they were broken off, and thou standest by thy faith. Be 
not highminded, but fear: for if God spared not the natural 
branches, neither will He spare thee’ (xi. 20, 21). Nor again is 
future salvation to be confined to those who possess external 
privileges. The statement is laid down, in quite an unqualified 
way, that ‘glory and honour and peace’ come ‘to everyone that 
worketh good, to the Jew first, and also to the Greek’ (ii. 10). 
Again, there is no definite and unqualified statement either in 
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support of or against universalism; on the one side we have 
statements such as those in a later Epistle (1 Tim. ii. 4) ‘God our 
Saviour, who willeth that all men should be saved and come to the 
knowledge of the truth’; or again, ‘He has shut allup to disobedience, 
but that He might have mercy upon all’ (Rom. xi. 32). On the 
other side there is a strong assertion of ‘ wrath in the day of wratk 
and revelation of the righteous judgement of God, who will rendez 
to every man according to his works; ... unto them that are fac- 
tious and obey not the truth, but obey unrighteousness, wrath and 
indignation, tribulation and anguish, upon every soul of man that 
worketh evil’ (ii. 5-9). St. Paul asserts both the goodness and the 
severity of God. He does not attempt to reconcile them, nor need 
we. He lays down very clearly and definitely the fact of the Divine 
judgement, and he brings out prominently three characteristics of it: 
that it is in accordance with works, or perhaps more correctly on 
the basis of works, that is of a man’s whole life and career ; that it 
will be exercised by a Judge of absolute impartiality,—there is no 
respect of persons; and that it is in accordance with the oppor- 
tunities which a man has enjoyed. For the rest we must leave the 
solution, as he would have done, to that wisdom and knowledge 
and mercy of God of which he speaks at the close of the eleventh 
chapter. 

There is an equal inconsistency in St. Paul’s language regarding 
Divine sovereignty and human responsibility. Ch. ix implies argu- 
ments which take away Free-will; ch. x is meaningless without the 
presupposition of Free-will. .And such apparent inconsistency of 
language and ideas pervades all St. Paul’s Epistles. ‘ Work out your 
own salvation, for it is God that worketh in you both to will and to do 
of His good pleasure’ (Phil. ii. 12,13). Contrast again ‘God gave 
them up unto a reprobate mind,’ and ‘wherefore thou art without 
excuse’ (Rom. i. 18; ii. 1). Now two explanations of this language 
are possible. It may be held (as does Fritzsche, see p. 275) that 
St. Paul is unconscious of the inconsistency, and that it arises 
from his inferiority in logic and philosophy, or (as Meyer) that he 
is in the habit of isolating one point of view, and looking at the 
question from that point of view alone. This latter view is correct ; 
or rather, for reasons which will be given below, it can be held and 
stated more strongly. The antinomy, if we may call it so, of 
chaps. ix and x is one which is and must be the characteristic 
of all religious thought and experience. 

(1) That St. Paul recognized the contradiction, and held it 
consciously, may be taken as proved by the fact that his view 
was shared by that sect of the Jews among whom he had been 
brought up, and was taught in those schools in which he had 
been instructed. Josephus tells us that the Pharisees attributed 
everything to Fate and God, but that yet the choice of right and 
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wrong lay with men (®apioaion . ., elyappevy re xai beg mpoodnrovai 
wavra wal ro per mpdrrew ra Sixaa, eal pn, cata 1d wAeioToyv émi Trois 
“dvOpardis neivOa, BonOciv 8é els Exacrov wai ry eiyappéerny B. J- 1 
viii. 14; comp. Ant. XIIL. v. 9 ; XVIII. i. 3): and so in Pirgé A both, 
iii. 24 (p. 73 ed. Taylor) ‘Everything is foreseen; and free-will 
is given: and the world is judged by grace; and everything is 
according to work.’ (See also Ps. Sol. ix. 7 and the note on 
Free-will in Ryle and James’ edition, p. 96, to which all the above 
references are due.) St. Paul then was only expanding and giving 
greater meaning to the doctrine in which he had been brought up. 
He had inherited it but he deepened it. He was more deeply con- 
scious of the mercy of God in calling him; he felt more deeply the 
certainty of the Divine protection and guidance. And yet the 
sense of personal responsibility was in an equal degree intensified. 
‘But I press forward, if so be I may apprehend, seeing that also 
I was apprehended by Christ’ (Phil. iii. 12). 

(2) Nor again is any other solution consistent with the reality 
of religious belief. Religion, at any rate a religion based on 
morality, demands two things. To satisfy our intellectual belief 
the God whom we believe in must be Almighty, i.e. omnipotent 
and omniscient; in order that our moral life may be real our Will 
must be free. But these beliefs are not in themselves consistent, 
If God be Almighty He must have created us with full knowledge 
of what we should become, and the responsibility therefore for 
what we are can hardly rest with ourselves. If, on the other hand, 
our Will is free, there is a department where God (if we judge the 
Divine mind on the analogy of human minds) cannot have created 
us with full knowledge. We are reduced therefore to an apparently . 
irreconcilable contradiction, and that remains the language of all 
deeply religious minds. We are free, we are responsible for what we 
do, but yet it is God that worketh all things. This antithesis is 
brought out very plainly by Thomas Aquinas. God he asserts is 
the cause of everything (Deus causa est omnibus operantibus. ui 
operentur, Cont. Gent. III. Ixvii), but the Divine providence does 
not exclude Free-will. The argument is interesting: Adhuc pro- 
videntia est multiplicativa bonorum in rebus gubernatis. TIilud ergo 
per quod muita bona subtraherentur a rebus, non pertinel ad pro- 
videntiam. St autem libertas voluntatis tollere‘ur, multa bona sub- 
braherentur. Tollieretur enim laus virtutis humanae, quae nulla est 
st homo libere non agtt, tolleretur enim tustitia praemtaniis et punientts. 
st non libere homo ageret bonum et malum, cessaret etiam circum- 
spectio in consthis, quae de his quae in necessitate aguniur, frustra 
Yactarentur, esset igitur contra providentiae rationem st subtraheretur 
voluntatis Libertas (2b. \xxiii). And he sums up the whole relation 
of God to natural causes, elsewhere showing how this same 
principle applies to the human will: pases e/tam quod non sic idem 
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effectus causae naturali et divinae virtuti attribuitur, quast partim 
a Deo, partim a naturalt agents fiat, sed totus ab utroque secundum 
alium modum, sicut idem effectus totus attributtur instrumento, e 
principali agentt etiam totus (1b. Ixx). See also Summa Theologtae, 
Pars Prima, cv. art. §; Prima Secundae, cxiii). 


This is substantially also the view taken by Mozley, Om the Augustinian 
Doctrine of Predestination, The result of his argument is summed up as 
follows, pp. 326, 327: ‘Upon this abstract idea, then, of the Divine Power, as 
an unlimited power, rose up the Augustinian doctrine of Predestination and 
good; while upon the abstract idea of Free-will, as an unlimited faculty, 
rose up the Pelagian theory. Had men perceived, indeed, more clearly and 
really than they have done, their ignorance as human creatures, and the 
relation in which the human reason stands to the great truths involved in 
this question, they might have saved themselves the trouble of this whole 
controversy. They would have seen that this question cannot be determined 
absolutely, one way or another; that it lies between two great contradictory 
truths, neither of which can be set aside, or made to give way to the other; 
two opposing tendencies of thought, inherent in the human mind, which go 
on side by side, and are able to be held and maintained together, although 
thus opposite to each other, because they’are only incipient, and not final 
and complete truths ;—the great truths, I mean, of the Divine Power on the 
one side, and man’s Free-will, or his originality as an agent, on the other. 
And this is in fact, the mode in which this question is settled by the practical 
common-sense of mankind... . The plain natural reason of mankind is thus 
always large and comprehensive ; not afraid of inconsistency, but admitting 
all truth which presents itself to its notice. It is only when minds begin to 
philosophize that they grow narrow,—that there begins to be felt the appeal 
to consistency, and with it the temptation to exclude truths,’ 


_ (3) Wecan but state the two sides; we cannot solve the problem. 
But yet there is one conception in which the solution lies. It is in 
a complete realization of what we mean by asserting that God is 
Almighty. The two ideas of Free-will and the Divine sovereignty 
cannot be reconciled in our own mind, but that does not prevent 
them from being reconcilable in God’s mind. We are really 
measuring Him by our own intellectual standard if we think 

_ Otherwise. And so our solution of the problem of Free-will, and 
of the problems of history and of individual salvation, must finally 
lie in the full acceptance and realization of what is implied by the 
infinity and the omniscience of God. : 


THE NEW LIFS. 


XII. 1, 2. With this wonderful programme of salvation 
before you offer to God a sacrifice, not of slaughtered beasts, 
but of your living selves, your own bodies, pure and free 
from blemish, your spiritual service. Do not take pattern 
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by the age in which you live, but undergo complete moral 
reformation with the will of God for your standard. 


XTI-XV. 12. We now reach the concluding portion of the 
Epistle, that devoted to the practical application of the previous 
discussion. An equally marked division between the theoretical 
and the practical portion is found in the Epistle to the Ephesians 
(chap. iv); and one similar, although not so strongly marked, in 
Galatians (v. 1 or 2); Colossians (iii. 1); 1 Thessalonians (iv. x); 
2 Thessalonians (iii. 6). A comparison with the Epistles of St. 
Peter and St. John will show how special a characteristic of St. 
Paul is this method of construction. The main idea running 
through the whole section seems to be that of peace and unity for 
the Church in all relations both internal and external. As St. Paul 
in the earlier portion of the Epistle, looking back on the controversies 
through which he has passed, solves the problems which had been 
presented in the interests no longer of victory, but of peace, so in 
his practical exhortation he lays the foundation of unity and 
harmony on deep and broad principles. A definite division may 
be made between chaps. xii, xiii, in which the exhortations are 
general in character, and xiv—xv. 12, in which they arise directly 
out of the controversies which are disturbing the Church. Yet 
even these are treated from a general point of view, and not in 
relation to any special circumstances. In the first section, the 
Apostle does not appear to follow any definite logical order, but 
touches on each subject as it suggests itself or is suggested by the 
previous ideas ; it may be roughly divided as follows: (1) a general 
introduction on the character of the Christian life (xii. 1, 2); (ii) 
the right use of spiritual gifts especially in relation to Church 
order (3-8); (iii) a series of maxims mainly illustrating the great 
principle of dyamn (g—21); (iv) duties towards rulers and those in 
authority (xiii. 1-7); (v) a special exhortation to ¢ydz, as including 
all other commandments (8-10) ; (vi) an exhortation to a spiritua! 
life on the ground of the near approach of the mapovoia (11-14). 


Tertullian quotes the following verses of this chapter from Marcion: 9, row, 
12, 14b, 16b, 17a, 18, 19. There is no evidence that any portion waa 
omitted, but ver. 18 may have stood after ver. 19, and in the latter yéyparras 
is naturally cut off and a ydp inserted. The other variations noted by Zahn 
seem less certain (Zahn, Geschichte des N. T. Kanoms, p. 518; Tert. ado. 
Mari. 4. 14). 


L. wopoxoh@ ody. A regular formula in St. Paul: Eph. iv. 1; 
¢ Tim. ji. 1; 1 Cor. iv. 16. As in the passage in the Ephesians, 
the ody refers not so much to what immediately precedes as to the 
result of the whole previous argument. ‘As you are justified by 
Christ, and put in a new relation to God, I exhort you to live in 
accordance with that relation.’ But although St. Paul is giving the 
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practical results of his whole previous argument, yet (as often with 
him, cf. xi. 11) the words are directly led up to by the conclusion 
of the previous chapter and the narration of the wisdom and 
mercy of God. 

Sid Ta olnrippav rod Geos. Cf. 2 Cor. i. 3 6 marnp rév olxrippar. 
Olxripuds in the singular only occurs once (Col. iii. 12); the plural 
is a Hebraism directly derived from the LXX (Ps. cxviii. 156 of 
oikrippoi gov moddoi, xipie, apddpa). There is a reference to the 
preceding chapter, ‘As God has been so abundantly merciful to 
both Jews and Greeks, offer a sacrifice to Him, and let that sacrifice 
be one that befits His holiness.’ 

®Wapactioa: a tech. term (although not in the O.T.) for presenting 
a sacrifice: cf. Jos. Ant. 1V. vi. 4 Bopots re éxchevoev énra deipacba 
tov BaciWea, Kai TooovTous ravpous Kai xptovs mapaotnvat. The word 
means to ‘ place beside,’ ‘ present’ for any purpose, and so is used 
of the presentation of Christ in the temple (Luke ii. 22), of St. 
Paul presenting his converts (Col. i. 28), or Christ presenting 
His Church (Eph. v. 27), or of the Christian himself (cf, Rom. 
vi. 13 ff.). In all these instances the idea of ‘ offering’ (which 
is one part of sacrifice) is present. 

va cépare dpdv. To be taken literally, like ra péAy bpér in vi. 13, 
as is shown by the contrast with rov vods in ver. 3. ‘ Just as the 
sacrifice in all ancient religions must be clean and without blemish, 
so we must offer bodies to God which are holy and free from the 
stains of passion.’ Christianity does not condemn the body, but 
demands that the body shall be purified and be united with Christ. 
Our members are to be dma dixaroovs re Ge@ (vi. 13); Our bodies 
(ra copara) are to be péAy Xpiorod (x Cor. vi. 15); they are the 
temple of the Holy Spirit (7d. ver. 19); we are to be pure both in 
Dody and in spirit (2d. vii. 34). 


There is some doubt as to the order of the words ebdpecroy 75 Oeg. 
They occur in this order in N° BD EF GL and later MSS., Syrr. Boh. Sah., 
and Fathers; 7@ @cp ev. in NAP, Vulg. The former is the more usual 
expression, but St. Paul may have written 7@ @c@ ev. to prevent ambiguity, 
for if r@ @ep comes at the end of the sentence there is some doubt as to 
whether it should not be taken with wapacrjca. 


Ouaiay Lica: cf. vi. 13 mapaotncate éavrols TH Ocg, Ooel dx vexpar 
(@vras. The bodies presented will be those of men to whom new- 
ness of life has been given by union with the risen Christ. The 
relation to the Jewish rite is partly one of distinction, partly of 
analogy. The Jewish sacrifice implies slaughter, the Christian 
continued activity and life; but as in the Jewish rite all ritual 
requirements must be fulfilled to make the sacrifice acceptable to 
God, so in the Christian sacrifice our bodies must be holy, without 
spot or blemish. 

dy‘a,, ‘ pure,’ ‘holy,’ ‘free from stain.’ 1 Pet. i 16: Lev. xix. 


- 
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So the offering of the Gentiles (Rom. xv. 16) is #yucpen dp Hy, ‘Ay. 
(See on i. 7.) 
~ eddpectoy re Geo: cf. Phil. iv. 18 defduevos wapd "Eradppodiroy ra 
nap tpor, dopny edwdias, dvolay dexryy, evdpecrov r@ Geg : Rom. xiv. 18 ; 
‘ Well-pleasing to God.’ The formal sacrifices of the old covenant 
might not be acceptable to God: cf. Ps. li. 16, 17 
Thy Noyix}y Aarpetay duay. Acc. in apposition to the idea of the 
_ sentence. Winer, § lix. 9, p. 669, E. T.: cf. 1 Tim. ii. 6 and the 
note on viii. 3 above. A service to God such as befits the reason 
(Adyos), i.e. a spiritual sacrifice and not the offering of an irrational 
animal: cf. 1 Pet. iii 5. The writer of Zest. XJ/J. Pat. Levi 3 
seems to combine, a reminiscence of this passage with Phil. iv. 18: 
speaking of the angels, he says mpoodéepovos 8¢ Kupiy dopny evodias 
Aoyiany Kai dvaivaxroy mpoodopay. 

We may notice the metaphorical use St. Paul makes of sacrificial 
language: émi rp 6vcig Kai Neroupyia ris micrews ipav Phil. ii. 17 ; 
éopn evwdias (Lev. i. 9) Phil. iv. 18; dou 2 Cor. ii. 14, 163; der 
roupyds, lepoupyovrta, mpoopopd Rom. xv. 16. This language passed 
gradually and almost imperceptibly into liturgical use, and hence 
acquired new shades of meaning (see esp. Lightfoot, Clement, i. 


p- 386 sq.). 

There is a preponderance of evidence in favour of the imperatives (svaxn- 
pariCecde, perapoppovobe) in this verse, BL P all the versions (Latt. Boh. 
Syrr.), and most Fathers, against AD FG (N varies). The evidence of the 
Versions and of the Fathers, some of whom paraphrase, is particularly 
important, as it removes the suspicion of itacism. 


2. cvoxnparifede . .. petapoppodcbe, ‘Do not adopt the external : 
and fleeting fashion of this world, but be ye transformed in your 
inmost nature.’ On the distinction of cyjpa and popdn preserved in 
these compounds see Lightfoot, Journal of Classical and Sacred 
Philology, vol. iii. 1857, p.114, Philippians, p. 125. Comp. Chrys. 
ad loc., ‘He says not change the fashion, but de transformed, to 
show that the world’s ways are a fashion, but virtue’s not a fash- 
ion, but a kind of real form, with a natural beauty of its own, 
not needing the trickeries and fashions of outward things, which 
no sooner appear than they go to naught. For all these things, 
even before they come to light, are dissolving. If then thou 
throwest the fashion aside, thou wilt speedily come to the form.’ 

7@ aidv. tout, ‘this world,’ ‘this life,’ used in a moral sense. 
When the idea of a future Messianic age became a part of the 
Jewish Theology, Time, xpdvos, was looked upon as divided into 
a succession of ages, ai@ves, periods or cycles of great but limited 
duration; and the present age was contrasted with the age to 
come, or the age of the Messiah (cf. Schtirer, § 29. 9), a contrast 
very common among early Christians: Matt. xii. 32 ore év rovre 
T@ alam ore ev r@ péAAovts: Luc. xX. 34, 35 of viol rod aiavos rovrow 
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«0. of 8€ xaragiwbévres rod ai&vos éxelvov ruyeiv: Eph. i, 21 0b pdvop é& 
7@ aia rovr@ ddA Kal €v ro péddovts. So Lnoch xvi. 1 wéxpes juepas 
Tededoews THs Kploews THs peydAns, é» 7 6 aiav 6 peyas rehecOnoera. 
As the distinction between the present period and the future was 
one between that which is transitory and that which is eternal, 
between the imperfect and the perfect, between that in which of 
dpxovres rod aidvos rovrov (1 Cor. il. 6) have power and that in which 
6 Baoideds tév aldvev (Enoch xii. 3) will rule, aidv like kxéopes in 
St. John’s writings, came to have a moral significance: Gal. i. 4 é« 
ToU aiavos Tov éveotaros movmpod: Eph, ii. 2 mepverarnoate xara trop 
aiéva Tod Kéopou rovrov: and so in this passage. 

From the idea of a succession of ages (cf. Eph. ii. 7 é rots aiaos 
rois émepxouevors) came the expression els rovs aidvas (xi. 36), OF 
alévas tév aidver to express eternity, as an alternative for the older 
form eds rév aiéva. The latter, which is the ordinary and original 
O. T. form, arises (like ai#vos) from the older and original meaning 
of the Hebrew ‘é/am, ‘the hidden time,’ ‘futurity,’ and contains 
rather the idea of an unending period. 

Th dvaxawvdcet ToS vods: our bodies are to be pure and free from 
all the stains of passion; our ‘mind’ and ‘intellect’ are to be no 
longer enslaved: by our fleshly nature, but renewed and purified by 
the gift of the Holy Spirit. Cf. Tit. ili. 5 8a Aovrpod madcyyerecias 
kai dvaxawacews Lvevparos ‘Ayiov: 2 Cor: iv. 16: Col. iii. 10. On 
the relation of dvaxaivwars, ‘renewal,’ to madcyyevecia see Trench, Syn. 
§ 18. By this renewal the intellectual or rational principle will no 
longer be a vois sapxds (Col. ii. 18), but will be filled with the 
Spirit and coincident with the highest part of human nature 
(x Cor. ii. 15, 16). 

Soxipdtew: cf. ii. 18; Phil. i.zo. The result of this purification 
is to make the intellect, which is the seat of moral judgement, true 
and exact in judging on spiritual and moral questions. 

76 G&ypa rod Ceod, «x.1.A., ‘That which is in accordance with 
God’s will.’ This is further defined by the three adjectives which 
follow. It includes all that is implied in moral principle, in the 
religious aim, and the ideal perfection which is the goal of life. 


THE RIGHT USE OF SPIRITUAL GIFTS, 


XII. 3-8. Let every Christian be content with his proper 
place and functions. The soctety to which we belong is 
@ single body with many members all related one to another. 
Hence the prophet should not strain after effects for which 
his faith is insufficient; the minister, the teacher, the 
exhorter. should each be intent on hés special duty. The 
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_almsgiver, the person in authority, the doer of kindness, 
should each cultivate a spirit appropriate to what he does. ~ 


8. St. Paul begins by an instance in which the need of an 
enlightened mind is most necessary; namely, the proper bearing 
of a Christian in the community, and the right use of spiritual gifts. 

Sud Tis xdpitos «.7.. gives emphasis by an appeal] to Apostolic 
authority (cf. i. 5). It is not merely a question of the spiritual 
progress of the individual, for when St. Paul is speaking of that he 
uses exhortation (ver. 1), but of the discipline and order of the 
community; this is a subject which demands the exercise of 
authority as well as of admonition. 

mwavti t@ Gyr An emphatic appeal to every member of the 
elon community, for every one (éxdéorw) has some spiritual 
gift. 

p+} Srepdpoveiv, ‘not to be high-minded above what one ought 
to be minded, but to direct one’s mind to sobriety.’ Notice the 
play on words imepdpoveiv. . . Ppoveiv. . . Ppoveiv... cahpoveiv, The 
poveiy cis rd cwhpoveiv would be the fruit of the enlightened intellect 
as opposed to the dpdvnya ris capkés (viii. 6). 

éxdot is after eupice, not in apposition to wavrl r@ Svzs, and its 
prominent position gives the idea of diversity; for the order, cp. 
t Cor. vii. 17. ‘According to the measure of faith which God has 
given each man.’ The wise and prudent man will remember that 
his position in the community is dependent not on any merit of his 
own, but on the measure of his faith, and that faith is the gift of 
God. Faith ‘being the sign and measure of the Christian life’ is 
used here for all those gifts which are given to man with or as the 
result of his faith. Two points are emphasized, the diversity écacr@ 
 . . pérpoy, and the fact that this diversity depends upon God: cf. 
1 Cor. vii, 7 GAN’ éxacros Woy Eyes ydpiopa dx Oeod, b pdv ovrws, 5 dé 
OUTas. 

4, &. Modesty and sobriety and good judgement are necessary 
because of the character of the community: it is an organism or 
corporate body in which each person has his own duty to perform 
for the well-being of the whole and therefore of himself. 

This comparison of a social organism to a body was very 
common among ancient writers, and is used again and again by 
St. Paul to illustrate the character of the Christian community: see 
1 Cor. xii. 12; Eph. iv. 15; Col. i 18. The use here is based 
upon that in 1 Cor. xii. 12-31. In the Epistles of the Captivity it 
is another side of the idea that is expounded, the unity of the 
Church in Christ as its head. 

5. 1d 82 xa@’ efs. An idiomatic expression found in later Greek. 
Cf. Mark xiv. 19 «le xa eis: John viii. g: 3 Macc. v. 34 6 caf & 
8 ran Gidev: Lucian Soloecista 9; Eus. H. £. X. iv, &c. ele nal 


Aas 
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els was probably formed on the model of é «aé &, and then xa 
eis came to be treated adverbially and written as one word: hence 
it could be used, as here, with a neuter article. 

6-18. éxovres 52 xapiopara, «.7.A4, These words may be taken 
grammatically either (1) as agreeing with the subject of éopéy, 
a comma being put at pédy, or (2) as the beginning of a new 
sentence and forming the subject of a series of verbs supplied with 
the various sentences that follow; this is decidedly preferable, for in 
the previous sentence the comparison is grammatically finished, and 
éxovres 5é suggests the beginning of a new sentence. 

Two methods of construction are also possible for the words 
kata THY avadoyiay Ths wiorews... éy TH Staxovig, &c. Either they must 
he taken as dependent on éyovres, or a verb must be supplied with 
each and the sentences become exhortations. (1) If the first con- 
struction be taken the passage will run, ‘So are we all one body in 
Christ, but individually members one of another, having gifts which 
are different according to the grace which is given us, whether we 
have prophecy according to the proportion of faith, or a function 
of ministry in matters of ministration, or whether a man is a teacher 
in the exercise of functions of teaching, or one who exhorteth in 
exhortation, one who giveth with singleness of purpose, one who 
zealously provides, one who showeth mercy cheerfully.’ (2) Accord- 
ing to the second interpretation we must translate ‘having gifts 
which vary according to the grace given us,—be it prophecy let us 
use it in proportion to the faith given us, be it ministry let us use it 
im ministry,’ &c. 

That the latter (which is that of Mey. Go. Va. Gif.) is preferable 
is shown by the difficulty of keeping up the former interpretation 
to the end; few commentators have the hardihood to carry it 
on as far as ver. 8; nor is it really easier in ver. 7, where the 
additions év rj dtaxovig are very otiose if they merely qualify ¢yovres 
understood. In spite therefore of the somewhat harsh ellipse, the 
second construction must be adopted throughout. 

6. ward Thy dvadoyiay tis mictews (sc. mpopntevwpev). The 
meaning of miorews here is suggested by that in ver. 3. A man’s 
' gifts depend upon the measure of faith allotted to him by God, 
and so he must use and exercise these gifts in proportion to the 
faith that isin him, If he be caPpa» and his mind is enlightened 
by the Holy Spirit, he will judge rightly his capacity and power ; if, 
on the other hand, his mind be carnal, he will try to distinguish 
himself vain-gloriously and disturb the peace of the community. 

Liddon, with most of the Latin Fathers and many later com- 
mentators, takes micrews objectively: ‘The majestic proportion of 
the (objective) Faith is before him, and, keeping his eye on it, he 
avoids private crotchets and wild fanaticisms, which exaggerate 
the relative importance of particular truths to the neglect of others.’ 
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But this interpretation is inconsistent with the meaning he has 
himself given to mioms in ver. 3, and gives a sense to dvadoyias 
which it will not bear; the difficulty being concealed by the = 
guity of the word ‘ proportion’ in English. 

7. Siaxoviay, ‘if we have the gift of ministry, let us use it in 
ministering to the community, and not attempt ambitiously to 
prophesy or exhort,’ d:axovia was used either generally of all 
Christian ministrations (so Rom. xi. 13; 1 Cor. xii. §; Eph. iv. 
12, &c.) or specially of the administration of alms and attendance 
to bodily wants (1 Cor. xvi. 15; 2 Cor. viii. 4, &c.). Here the 
Opposition to xpopnteia, 8idacKxadla, mapdxAnow seems to demand the 
more confined sense. 

6 SiSdoxwv. St. Paul here substitutes a personal phrase because 
€xewv SiSacxadiav would mean, not to impart, but to receive instruction. 

8. 6 petadidous: the man who gives alms of his own substance 
is to do it in singleness of purpose and not with mixed motives, 
with the thought of ostentation or reward. With 6 perad:dous, the 
man who gives of his own, while 6 diadidovs is the man who dis- 
tributes other persons’ gifts, comp. Zest. XII. Pair. Iss. 7 mayvri 
avOpare sduvopévm cvverrévaga, kal mray@ petédoxa tov Gproy pov. 

dmhéryns. The meaning of this word is illustrated best by Zest. 
ATI. Pair. Issachar, or wepi ddérnros. Issachar is represented as 
the husbandman, who lived simply and honestly on his land. ‘And 
my father blessed me, seeing that I walk in simplicity (dmAdrns). 
And I was not inquisitive in my actions, nor wicked and envious 
towards my neighbour. I did not speak evil of any one, nor attack 
a man’s life, but I walked with a single eye (év dm\drnr dpOahpar). 
. . -» To every poor and every afflicted man I provided the good 
things of the earth, in simplicity (dmAdrns) of heart. . . . The simple 
man (6 drAovs) doth not desire gold, doth not ravish his neighbour, 
doth not care for all kinds of dainty meats, doth not wish for 
diversity of clothing, doth not promise himself (oty tmoypader) length 
of days, he receiveth only the will of God . . . he walketh in up- 
rightness of life, and beholdeth all things in simplicity (dmAdrqz),’ 
Issachar is the honourable, hardworking, straightforward farmer; 
open-handed and open-hearted, giving out of compassion and in 
singleness of purpose, not from ambition. 

The word is used by St, Paul alone in the N. T., and was 
specially suited to describe the generous unselfish character of 
Christian almsgiving; and hence occurs in one or two places 
almost with the signification of liberality, 2 Cor. ix. 11, 13; just as 
‘liberality’ in English has come to have a secondary meaning, and 
Scxcuorbvy in Hellenistic Greek (Hatch, Essays in Biblical Greek, 
p- 4y)- Such specialization is particularly natural in the East, 
where pige pearicd generosity is a popular virtue, and where such 
words as ‘good’ may be used simply to mean munificent. 


4 
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6 mpotorduevos, the man that presides, or governs in any position, 
whether ecclesiastical or other. The word is used of ecclesiastical 
officials, r Thess. v.12; 1 Tim. v.17; Just. Mart. Afol.i. 67; and 
of a man ruling his family (1 Tim. iii. 4, 5, 12), and need not be 
any further defined. Zeal and energy are the natural gifts required 
of any ruler, | 

6 ékeGy. ‘Let any man or woman who performs deeds of mercy 
in the church, do so brightly and cheerfully.’ The value of bright- 
ness in performing acts of kindness has become proverbial, Ecclus. 
xxxii. (Xxxv.) 11 €v wdog ddoes Adpwaoy 14 mpdcondy gov: Prov. xxii. 8 
dvdpa idapov kal Sdrnv eddAoyei 6 Geos (quoted 2 Cor. ix. 7); but just as 
singleminded sincerity became an eminently Christian virtue, so 
cheerfulness in all the paths of life, a cheerfulness which springs 
from a warm heart, and a pure conscience and a serene mind set 
on something above this world, was a special characteristic of the 
early Christian (Acts ii, 46; v. 92; Phil. i. 4, 18; ii 18, &c.; 
s Thess. v. 16). 


Spiritual Gifts. 


The word xdpoya (which is almost purely Pauline) is used of 
those special endowments which come to every Christian as the 
result of God’s free favour (xdpts) to men and of the consequent 
gift of faith, In Rom. v. 15, vi. 13, indeed, it has a wider signifi 
cation, meaning the free gift on the part of God to man of forgive- 
ness of sins and eternal life, but elsewhere it appears always to be 
used for those personal endowments which are the gifts of the 
Spirit. In this connexion it is not confined to special or con- 
spicuous endowments or to special offices. There are, indeed, 
ra xapiopara ra peifova (x Cor. xit. 31), which are those apparently 
most beneficial to the community; but in the same Epistle the word 
is also used of the individual fitness for the married or the un- 
married state (1 Cor. vii. 7); and in Rom. i. 13 it is used of the 
spiritual advantage which an Apostle might confer on the com- 
munity. So again, xyapicpara include miraculous powers, but ne 
distinction is made between them and non-miraculous gifts. In 
the passage before us there is the same combination of very 
widely differing gifts; the Apostle gives specimens (if we may 
express it so) of various Christian endowments; it is probable 
that some of them were generally if not always the function o 
persons specially set apart for the purpose (although not perhaps 
necessarily holding ecclesiastical office), others would not be con- 
fined to any one office, and many might be possessed by the same 
person. St. Paul’s meaning is: By natural endowments, strengthened 
with the gifts of the Spirit, you have various powers and capacities: 
im the use of these it is above all mecessary for the good of the 
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community that you should show a wise and prudent judgement, 
pot attempting offices or work for which you are not fitted, nor 
marring your gifts by exercising them in a wrong spirit. 

This being the meaning of xapicpara and St. Paul’s purpose in 
this chapter, interpretations of it, as of the similar passage (chap, 
xii) in the First Epistle to the Corinthians, which have attempted 
to connect spiritual gifts more closely with the Christian ministry 
are unfounded. These are of two characters. One, that of 
Neander, maintains that in the original Church there were no 
ecclesiastical officers at all but only xapicpara, and that as spiritual 
gifts died out, regularly appointed officers took the place of those 
who possessed them. ‘The other finds, or attempts to find, an 
ecclesiastical office for each gift of the Spirit mentioned in this 
chapter and the parallel passage of the Corinthians, or at any rate 
argues that there must have been mpofjjras, diSacxadhos &c., existing 
as church officers in the Corinthian and Roman communities. 
Neither of these is a correct deduction from the passages under 
consideration. In dealing with the yapiopara St. Paul is discussing 
@ series of questions only partially connected with the Christian 
ministry. Every church officer would, we may presume, be con- 
sidered to have yapiopara which would fit him for the fulfilment of 
such an office; but most, if not all, Christians would also have xapio- 
vara. The two questions therefore are on different planes which 
partially intersect, and deductions from these chapters made in 
any direction as to the form of the Christian organization are 
invalid, although they show the spiritual endowments which those 
prominent in the community could possess. : 

A comparison of the two passages, 1 Cor. xii.and Rom. xii. 3-8, 
is interesting on other grounds. St. Paul in the Corinthian Epistle 
is dealing with a definite series of difficulties arising from the 
special endowments and irregularities of that church. He treats 
the whole subject very fully, and, as was necessary, condemns _ 
definite disorders. In the Roman Epistle he is evidently writing 
with the former Epistle in his mind: he uses the same simile: he 
concludes equally with a list of forms of yapioyara—shorter, indeed, 
but representative; but there is no sign of that directness which 
would arise from dealing with special circumstances. The letter is 
written with the experience of Corinth fresh in the writer’s mind, 
but without any immediate purpose. He is laying down directions 
based on his experience; but instead of a number of different 
details, he sums up all that he has to say in one general moral 
principle : Prudence and self-restraint in proportion to the gift of 
faith. Just as the doctrinal portions of the Epistle are written with 
the memory of past controversies still fresh, discussing and laying 
down in a broad spirit positions which had been gained in the 
course of those controversies, so we shall find that in the practical 
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portion St. Paul is laying down broad and statesmanlike positions 
which are the result of past experience and deal with circumstances 
which may arise in any community. 


MAXIMS TO GUIDE THE CHRISTIAN LIFE. 


XII. 9-21. The general principles of your life should be 
a love which is perfectly sincere, depth of moral feeling, 
consideration for others, zeal, fervour, devoutness, hopefulness, 
fortitude under persecutions, prayerfulness, eagerness to help 
your fellow-Christians by sharing what you possess with. 
them and by the ready exercise of hospitality. 

Bless, do not curse, your persecutors. Sympathize with 
others. Be united in feeling, not ambitious but modest tn 
your aims. Be not self-opinionated or vevengeful. Do 
nothing to offend the world. Leave vengeance to God. 
Good for evil is the best requital. 


9. 4 dydwn, cf. xiii. 8. The Apostle comes back from direc- 
tions which only apply to individuals to the general direction to 
Christian Charity, which will solve all previous difficulties. Euthym.- 
Zig. diddoxov yap mas dv ra cipnueva xatopOwbecin, exnyaye Ty pntépa 
navrwyv tovtwv, Aéyw O17) tTHv els GAAnovs dydrnv. The sequence of 
ideas is exactly similar to that in 1 Cor. xii, xiii, and obviously 
suggested by it. In the section that follows (g-21), dyazn is the 
ruling thought, but the Apostle does not allow himself to be con- 
fined and pours forth directions as to the moral and spiritual life 
which crowd into his mind. 

dvuréxpitos. Wisd. v. 1830 xviii. 16; 2 Cor. vi. 6 (dydm); 
1 Tim. i, 5 and 2 Tim. i. 5 (aiorts); Jas. iii. 17 (9 dvober copia) 5 
1 Pet. i. 22 (PAadeAdfia). It is significant that the word js not 
used in profane writers except once in the adverbial form, and 
that by Marcus Aurelius (viii. 5) 

Gmootuyouvtes: SC. €ore as eorw above, and cf. 1 Pet. ii. 18; iii, 2. 
An alternative construction is to suppose an anacoluthon, as if 

|" dyanare dvumoxpirws had been read above; cf. 2 Cor. i. 7. The 

word expresses a strong feeling of horror; the amo- by farther 
emphasizing the idea of separation gives an intensive force, which 
is heightened by contrast with codAdpevor, 

7 moynpdy ... 19 dyad. The characteristic of true genuine 
love is to attach oneself to the good in a man, while detesting the 
evil in him. There cannot be love for what is evil, but whoever 
has love in him can see the good that there is im all. 
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10. rH HAadedpig, ‘love of the brethren’; as contrasted with 
dyad, which is universal, @iadeddia represents affection for the 
brethren; that is, for all members of the Christian community, 
cf. 2 Pet. i. 7. Euthym.-Zig. ddedpoi éore xara yy adriy bea rod 
Barricparos dvayévnow cat dud TovTo dvdyxny Zyere dudadeAdias. 

guAdoropyor: the proper term for strong family affection.’ Euthym.- 
Zig. rouréors Oeppas kui diamvpes giroivres, emiraow yap pirias F 
oropyn, kal ris oTopyns mavras avénois 7 pidocropyla. 

7) Tyg &.t.X.: cf. Phil. ii. 3 ‘in lowliness vi mind each account- 
ing other better than himself.’ The condition and the result of 
true affection are that no one seeks his own honour or position, and 
every one is willing to give honour to others. The word mponyou- 
peavo: is somewhat difficult; naturally it would mean ‘ going before,’ 
‘preceding,’ and so it has been translated, (1) ‘in matters of honour 
preventing one another,’ being the first to show honour: so Vulg. 
invicem pracvenientes; or (2) ‘leading the way in honourable 
actions’: ‘Love makes a man lead others by the example of 
showing respect to worth or saintliness,’ Liddon; or (3) ‘surpass- 
ing one another’: ‘There is nothing which makes friends so 
much, as the earnest endeavour to overcome one’s neighbour in 
honouring him,’ Chrys. 

But all these translations are somewhat forced, and are difficult, 
because mponycioSa in this sense never takes the accusative. It is, 
in fact, as admissible to give the word a meaning which it has not 
elsewhere, as a construction which is unparalleled. A comparison 
therefore of 1 Thess. v. 13; Phil. ii. 3 suggests that St. Paul is 
using the word in the quite possible, although otherwise unknown, 
sense of nyovpevor imepéxovras. So apparently RV. (=AV.) ‘in 
honour preferring one another,’ and Vaughan. 

lL. tH oroudy ph dxvnpot, ‘in zeal not flagging’; the words 
being used in a spiritual sense, as is shown by the following clauses. 
Zeal in all our Christian duties will be the natural result of our 
Christian love, and will in time foster it. On dxvnpds cf. Matt. xxv. 
26: it is a word common in the LXX of Proverbs (vi. 6, &c.). 

7@ nvevpatt Céovres: cf. Acts xviii. 25, ‘fervent in spirit’; that is 
the human spirit instinct with and inspired by the Divine Spirit. 
The spiritual life is the source of the Christian’s love: ‘And all 
things will be easy from the Spirit and the love, while thou art 
made to glow from both sides,’ Chrys. 

+@ Kupiw Soudevovtes. The source of Christian zeal is spiritual 
life, the regulating principle our service to Christ. It is not 
necessary to find any very subtle connexion of thought between 
these clauses, they came forth eagerly and irregularly from St. 
Paul’s mind. Kvpi» may have been suggested by mvevyars, just as 
below dimxew in one sense suggests the same word in another 
sense. 
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There is a very considerable balance of authority in favour of s«upig 
(RABELP &c., Vulg. Syrr. Boh., Gr. Fathers) as against «apy (DFG, 
Latin Fathers). Cf Jer. #p. 27 ad Marcellam: si (gant spe gaudentes, 
tempori servientes, nos legamus domino servientes. Orig.-lat. ad loc. seto 
autem in nonnullis Latinorum exemplis habert tempori servientes: guod 
non miht videtur comvenienter imsertum. The corruption may have arisen 
from K@ «p@ being confused together, a confusion which would be easier 
from reminiscences of such expressions as Eph, v. 16 éfayopa(dpevar rdy 


wapov. 


12. 1H édwidt yaipovtes. See above on ver. 8. The Chnistian 
hope is the cause of that Christian joy and cheerfulness of dis- 
position which is the grace of Christian love: cf. 1 Cor. xiii. 7 
‘Love ... hopeth all things.’ 

TH OAtper Gwopdévovres. Endurance in persecution is naturally 
connected with the Christian’s hope: cf. 1 Cor. xiii. 7 ‘Love... 
endureth all things.’ : 

It is interesting to notice how strongly, even thus early, persecu- 
tion as a characteristic of the Christian’s life in the world had 
impressed itself on St. Paul’s phraseology: see 1 Thess. i. 6; ili. 
3,7; 2 Thess. i. 4, 6; 2 Cor.i. 4, &c.; Rom. v. 33 viii. 35. 

TH Wpocevyy Tpoockaptepowvres: Acts. i. 14; ii, 42; Col. iv. 2. 
Persecution again naturilly suggests prayer, for the strength of 
prayer is specially needed in times of persecution. 

13. tats xpelars Tov dytwv Kowwvouvtes. This verse contains two 
special applications of the principle of love—sharing one’s goods 
with fellow-Christians in need, and exercising that hospitality 
which was part of the bond which knit together the Christian com- 
munity. With xowwveiv in this sense cf. Phil. iv. 15; Rom. xv. 26; 
a Cor. ix. 13; Heb. xiii. 16. 


The variation rats pyeis (D F G, MSS. known to Theod. Mops., Vulg. 
cod. (am), Eus. Hist. Mart. Pal., ed. Cureton, p. 1, Hil. Ambrstr. Aug.) is 
interesting. In the translation of Origen we read: Usibus sanctorum com- 
municantes, Memint im latinis exemplaribus magis haberé: memoriis 
sanctorum communicantes: werum nos mec consuetudinem turbamus, see 
weritate praciudicamus, maxime cum utrumgque conveniat aedifications. 
Nam usibus sanctorum honeste et decenter, non quast stipem indigentibus 
pracbere, sed censum nostrorum cum ipsis quodammodo habere communem, ef 
meminisse sanclorum sive in collectis solemnibus, sive pro eo, ut ex recorda- 
tione corum profictamus, aptum et conveniens videtur, The variation must 
have arisen at a time when the ‘holy’ were no longer the members of the 
community and fellow-Christians, whose bodily wants required relieving, 
bat the ‘saints’ of the past, whose lives were commemorated. But this 
custom arose as early as the middle of the second century: cf. Aart. 
Polyc. xviii @véa &s Suvarcy july svvayopévos év dyaAd doe Kal yapG wapeces 
6 Kupios émredciv tiv rot paptuplov abrod Hyépay yevéOduov, eis ve Thy TOW 
BponPrAnkdrov pynuny Kat trav peddAdvrayv doxnoly re wal évoipactay: and the 
variations may, like other peculiarities of the western text, easily have arisen 
so soon. We cannot however lay any stress on the passage of Origen, as it 
is probably due to Rufinus. See Bingham, Awé. xili.g. 5. WH. suggest 
shat it was a clerical error arising from the confusion cf yp and my &® 
a badly written papyrus MS. 
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$Xogeviay. From the very beginning hospitality was recognized 
as one of the most important of Christian duties (Heb. xiii. 2 
& Tim. iii. 9; Tit. i.8; x Pet. iv. 9; compare also Clem. Rom. § 1 
vO peyadompercs ths Hrokevias tyiv ROos: § 10 of Abraham da wicte 
ral edogeviay €366n aire vids ev ynpa: § 11 did Girokeviay nat edvodBecar 
Adr éao6n : § 1a dia miotw nai pirofeviay oan ‘Pqa8 yh mépyn § 35). 
On its significance in the early Church see Ramsay, The Church 
tn the Roman Empire, pp. 288, 368. The Christians looked upon 
themselves as a body of men scattered throughout the world, living 
as aliens amongst strange people, and therefore bound together 
as the members of a body, as the brethren of one family. The 
practical realization of this idea would demand that whenever a 
Christian went from one place to another he should find a home 
among the Christians in each town he visited. We have a picture 
of this intercommunion in the letters of Ignatius; we can learn it 
at an earlier period from the Second Epistle to the Corinthians 
(2 Cor, iii. 2; viii. 18, 23, 24). One necessary part of such inter- 
communion would be the constant carrying out of the duties: 
of hospitality. It was the unity and strength which this inter- 
course gave that formed one of the great forces which supported 
Christianity. 

14. eddoyeire robs Biddeovrag. The use of the word ddxew in one 
sense seems to have suggested its use in another. The resem- 
blance to Matt. v. 44 is very close: ‘But I say unto you, Love 
your enemies, and pray for them that persecute you.’ Emphasiy 
is added by the repetition of the maxim in a negative form, Cf 
James iii. 9. 

15. xalpew perd xaipévrevy «7A. On the infinitive cf. Winer, 
§ xliii. 5 d, p. 397, E. T. But it seems more forcible and less 
awkward to take it, as in Phil. iii. 16, as the infinitive used for 
the emphatic imperative than to suppose a change of construc- 
tion. ‘But that requires more of a high Christian temper, to 
rejoice with them that do rejoice, than to weep with them that 
weep. For this nature itself fulfils perfectly: and there is none 
go hardhearted as not to weep over him that is in calamity: but 
the other requires a very noble soul, so as not only to keep from 
envying, but even to feel pleasure with the person who is in 
esteem. And this is why we placed it first. For there is nothing 
that ties love so firmly. as sharing both joy and pain one with 
another,’ Chrys. ad doc. Cf. Ecclus. vil. 34. 

16. 1d aitd ... dpovodvres, ‘being harmonious in your relations 
towards one another’: cf. xv. §; 2 Cor. xiii. 11; Phil. ii. 2; iv. 2. 
The great hindrance to this would be having too high an estima 
tion of oneself: hence the Apostle goes on to condemn suck 

ride. 
: ma Ta OWNAA hpovoGvrag. cf. xi. 20; 4 Cor. xiii. g ‘Love vaunteth 
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not itself, is not puffed up,’ shows how St. Paul is still carrying out 
the leading idea of the passage. 

Tois Tametvois: prob. neuter; ‘allow yourself to be carried along 
with, give yourself over to, humble tasks:’ ‘consentinge to meke 
thingis,’ Wic. The verb cvvardyew means in the active ‘to lead 
along with one,’ hence in the passive, ‘to be carried away with,’ as 
by a flood which sweeps everything along with it (Lightfoot on 
Gal. ii. 13; cf..2 Pet. iii. 17), and hence ‘to give oneself up to.’ 

The neuter seems best to suit the contrast with ra tyyAd and 
the meaning of the verb; but elsewhere in the N. T. rarewés is. 
always masculine, and so many take it here: ‘make yourselves 
equall to them of the lower sorte, Tyn. Cov. Genev. ‘Con- 
sentinge to the humble,’ Rhen. So Chrys.: ‘That is, bring thyself 
down to their humble' condition, ride or walk with them; do not be 
humbled in mind only, but help them also, and stretch forth thy 
hand to them,’ 

p) yiveode Spdvipot wap’ Eaurois: taken apparently from Prov. iii. 

7 py to& ppdvisos mapa ceavto. Cf. Origen non potest veram sapien- 
tiam Dei sctre, qui suam stultitiam quasi sapientiam coltt. 

17. pydevi kakdv dvtt kaxod dmodiSdvres. Another result of the 
principle of love: Mat. v. 43, 44; « Thess. v.15; 1 Pet. iii. 9; 
1 Cor. xiii. 5, 6 ‘Love... taketh not account of evil; rejoiceth 
not in unrighteousness, but rejoiceth with the truth.’ 

mpovootpero. ahd dvdtiov mdvrav dvOpdmwv: cf. Prov. iii. 4; 
2 Cor. iv. 2; viii. 21. ‘As nothing causes offence so much as 
offending men’s prejudices, see that your conduct will commend 
itself as honourable to men.’ Euthym.-Zig. od mpds émidcéw adda 
mpds Sidacxadriav, Kai dore pndevt dovvae mpdpacw oxavdddrov, This 
seems better than to lay all the emphasis on the ravrey, as some 
would do. 

18. ei Buvardy, ‘if it be possible, live peaceably with all men, at 
any rate as far as concerns your part (ré é£ tpar).’ Over what others 
will do you can have no control, and if they break the peace it is 
not your fault. ‘Love seeketh not its own’ (1 Cor. xiii. 5). 

19. d&yamnrot. Added because of the difficulty of the precept not 
to avenge oneself. 

Sére témov TH Spyy, ‘give room or place to the wrath of God’ 
Let God’s wrath punish. Euthym.-Zig. dAAd mapaympeire ris énducne 
gews TH Spyp Tov Qeov, ry xpices rod Kupiov. \ The meaning of ddre 
térov is shown by Eph. iv. 27 pndé 8idore rémov rH S1aBdAq, do not 
give scope or place to the devil; 9 épyn means the wrath of God: 
ef. Rom. v. 9. That this is the right interpretation of the word is 
shown by the quotation which follows. 

But other interpretations have been often held: 8ére rérop ig 
translated by some, ‘allow space, interpose delay,’ i.e. check and 
restrain your wrath; by others, ‘yield to the anger ot your 
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opponent’: neither of these interpretations suits the context or 
the Greek, . 

+ yéypamra ydp. The quotation which follows comes from Deut. 
XxXil. 35, and resembles the Hebrew ‘Vengeance is mine and 
recompense, rather than the LXX ¢év jypépa éxdicnoews dvrarodacw : 
and the Targum of Onkelos more than either. The words are 
quoted in the same form in Heb. x. 30. 

20. GAAa "Edy wed & éxOpds cou «.1.A. Taken from the LXX; cf. 
Prov. xxv. 21, 22, agreeing exactly with the text of B, but varying 
somewhat from that of A&. The term dv@paxes tupds clearly means / 
‘terrible pangs or pains,’ cf. Ps. cxxxix (cxl). 11 (LXX) ; 4 (5) Ezra. 
xvi. 54 Von dicat peccator se non peccasse, guoniam carbones ignis 
somburet super caput eius gut dictt: Non peccavi coram domino et 
gloria tpstus. But with what purpose are we to ‘heap coals of fire 
on his head’? Is it (1) that we may be consoled for our kind act 
by knowing that he will be punished for his misdeeds? This is 
impossible, for it attributes a malicious motive, which is quite 
inconsistent with the context both here and in the O. T. In the 
latter the passage proceeds, ‘ And the Lord shall reward thee,’ im- 
plying that the deed is a good one; here we are immediately told 
that we are not to be ‘overcome of evil, but overcome evil with 
good,’ which clearly implies that we are to do what is for our 
enemies’ benefit. | (2) Coals of fire must, therefore, mean, as most 
commentators since Augustine have said, ‘the burning pangs of 

- shame,’ which a man will feel when good is returned for evil, and 
which may produce remorse and penitence and contrition. 
Potest enim fiert ut animus ferus ac barbarus tnimict, st sential 
beneficium nostrum, st humanttatem, st affectum, st pietalem videat, 
compunctionem cordis capiat, commisst poenitudinem gerat, et ex hoc 
tgnis in co quidem succendatur, qui eum pro commisst consctentia 
torqueat ef adurat: et istt erunt carbones tgnts, qut super caput eéus 
ex nostro misericoraiae et pielatis opere congreganiur, Origen. 

21. pi vind Gms tod Kaxod «.7.A., ‘do not allow yourself to be 
overcome by the evil done to you and be led on to revenge and 
injury, but conquer your enemies’ evil spirit by your own good 
disposition.” A remark which applies to the passage just con- 

_ cluded and shows St. Paul’s object, but is also of more general 

application. 


£ 


ON OBEDIENCE TO RULERS. 


XIII. 1-7. The civil power has Divine sanction. Its 
Junctions are to promote well-being, to punish not the good 
but the wicked. Hence tt must be obeyed, Obedience to tt tg 
@ Christian duty and deprives it of all its terrors. 


{ 
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So toc you pay tribute because the machinery of govern- 
ment is God's ordinance. In this as in all things give to all 
their due. - 


XIII. The Apostle now passes from the duties of the individual 
Christian towards mankind in general to his duties in one definite 
sphere, namely towards the civil rulers. While we adhere to what 
has been said about the absence of a clearly-defined system or 
purpose in these chapters, we may notice that one main thread of 
thought which runs through them is the promotion of peace in all 
the relations of life. The idea of the civil power may have been 
suggested by ver. 19 of the preceding chapter, as being one of the 
ministers of the Divine wrath and retribution (ver. 4): at any rate 
the juxtaposition of the two passages would serve to remind St. 
Paul’s readers that the condemnation of individual vengeance and 
retaliation does not apply to the action of the. state in enforcing 
law; for the state is God’s minister, and it is the just wrath of God 
which is acting through it. 

We have evidence of the use of vv. 8-10 by Marcion (Tert. adv. Mare. 

v. 14) Merito ttaque totam creatoris disciplinam principali praecepto etus 

conclustt, Diliges proximum tanquam te. Toc legis supplementum st ex ipsa 

dege est, quis stt deus legis tam ignoro. On the rest of the chapter we have 
no information. 

1. réica pu}: cf. ii.9g. The Hebraism suggests prominently 
the idea of individuality. These rules apply to all however privi- 
leged, and the question is treated from the point of view of indi- 
vidual duty. 

efouciats: abstract for concrete, ‘those in authority’; cf. Luke 
xii. 11; Tit. iii, 1, dwepexovcats ‘who are in an eminent position,’ 
defining more precisely the idea of éfovoias: cf. x Pet. ii, 13; 
Wisdom vi. 5. 

émotaccéaw. Notice the repetition of words of similar sound, 
inoracaéa bw oo » Teraypevat . . . Gyriragaduevos . . . darayg, and cf 
Ril. 3. 

ob yap €orw efoucia «.t.d. The Apostle gives the reason for 
this obedience, stating it first generally and positively, then nega- 
tively and distributively. No human authority can exist except as 
the gift of God and springing from Him, and therefore all consti- 
tuted powers are ordained by Him. The maxim is common in all 
Hebrew literature, but is almost always introduced to show how 
the Divine power is greater than that of all earthly sovereigns. OF 
to declare the obligation of rulers as responsible for all they do to 
One above them. Wisdom vi. 1, 3 dkovcare ody, Bacideis, ral ouvere, 
udBere Stxacral wepdrey yijs . . . Ste €dd0y wapa rod Kupiov 9 xpdrnoce 
bpiv Kai 7 Bwvacteia mapa bpiorov: Enock xvi. 5 ‘And he will put 
down the kings from their thrones and kingdoms, because they do 
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not extol and praise him, nor thankfully acknowledge whence the 
kingdom was bestowed upon them’: Jos. Bell. Jud. Il. viii. 7 73 moras 
smapeLew maot, uadiora b€ rois xparovow* ob yap diya Ceod mepsyiverbai 
mus rd dpe. St, Paul adopts the maxim for a purpose similar to 
that in which it is used in the last instance, that it is the duty of 
subjects to obey their rulers, because they are appointed and 
ordained by God. 

The preponderance of authority (WA BLP and many later MSS., Bas. 

Chrys.) is decisive for el pt) iwd cod. The Western reading did @cod was 

a correction for the less usual expression (DEF G and many later MSS., 

Orig. Jo.-Damasce.). The reading of the end of the verse should be af 82 

ovcat nd Ocod reraypcves eiciyv NA BDFG. 

2. dete & dvtitacodpevos x«.t.h. The logical result of this 
theory as to the origin of human power is that resistance to it 
is resistance to the ordering of God ; and hence those who resist will 
receive xpiza—a judgement or condemnation which is human, for it 
comes through human instruments, but Divine as having its origin 
and source in God. There is no reference here to eternal punish- 
ment. 

8. of ydp Gpxovres. The plural shows that the Apostle is 
speaking quite generally. He is arguing out the duty of obeying 
rulers on general principles, deduced from the fact that ‘the state ’ 
exists for a beneficent end; he is not arguing from the special 
condition or circumstances of any one state. The social organism, 
as a modern writer might say, is a power on the\side of good. « 

T® Gyo8O épyw: cf. ii. 7 Trois pév Ka troporay Epyov ayabov. In 
yoth passages épyoy is used collectively; there it means the sum 
of a man’s actions, here the collective work of the state. For the 
subject cf. 1 Tim. ii. 1, 2: we are to pray ‘for kings and all in 
authority that we may lead a quiet and peaceable life in all godli- 
ness and honesty.’ 

The singular r@ d-ya0> épyy GdAAA +O waxG is read by & AB DF GP, Boh. 

Vulg. (dont oferis sed malt), Clem.-Alex. Iren.-lat. Tert. Orig -lat. Jo.- 

Damasc. Later MSS. with EL, Syrr. Arm., Chrys. Thdrt. read rav dyadan 

pyov ... waxov. Hort suggests an emendation of Patrick Young, 7@ 

dya0oépyy, which has some support apparently from the Aeth. e¢ gus facst 
bonum: but the antithesis with «ax makes this correction improbable. 

Gres 52... €Eouotav; The construction is more pointed if these 
words are made a question. 

As the state exists for a good end, if you lead a peaceable life 
you will have nothing to fear from the civil power. 

4. Qc0d yap Sidnovds dorm. Fem. to agree with ¢fovota, which 
throughout is almost personified. oo, ‘for thee,’ ethical, for thy 
advantage. eis rb dyad, ‘ for the good,’ to promote good, existing 
for a good end. 

thy wdyatpav. The sword is the symbol of the executive and 
sriminal jurisdiction of a magistrate, and is therefore used of the 
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power of punishing inherent in the government. So Ulpian, 
Digest, i. 18. 6.§ 8; Tac. Ast. iii. 68 ; Dio Cassius, xlii. 27. 

€xScnos alg dpyyy, ‘inflicting punishment or vengeance so as to 
exhibit wrath,’ namely the Divine wrath as administered by the 
ruler who is God’s agent (cf. ver. a and xii. 19). The repetition of 
the phrase Gcod diixovos with both sides of the sentence emphasizes 
the double purpose of the state. It exists positively for the well- 
being of the community, negatively to check evil by the infliction 
of punishment, and both these functions are derived from God. 

6. &46: rulers, because as God’s ministers they have a Divine 
order and purpose, ‘are to be obeyed, not only because they have 
power over men, but also because it is right, dua ray cvveidnow (cf. 
ii. 15, ix. 1). 

6. 81d todro ydp Kal, sc. dd thy ovveidqow: ‘and it is for this 
reason also. St. Paul is appealing to a principle which his readers 
will recognize. It is apparently an admitted rule of the Christian 
communities that taxes are to be paid, and he points out that the 
principle is thus recognized of the moral duty of obeying rulers. 
That he could thus appeal to a recognized practice seems to imply 
that the words of our Lord (Luke xx. 20-25) had moulded the 
habits of the early Church, and this suggestion is corroborated by 
ver. 7 (see the longer note below). 

Aettoupyot, ‘God’s ministers.’ Although the word is used in 
a purely secular sense of a servant, whether of an individual or of 
a community (x Kings x. 5; Ecclus. x. 2), yet the very definite 
meaning which A«rovpyds Geod had acquired (Ecclus vii. 30; Heb. 
viii. 2; see especially the note on Rom. xv. 16) adds emphasis to 
St. Paul’s expression. 

Tpockaprepouvtes must apparently be taken absolutely (as in 
Xen. Hell. VII. v. 14), ‘ persevering faithfully in their cffice, and 
eis adté toiro gives the purpose of the office, the same as that 
ascribed above to the state. These words cannot be taken im- 
mediately with mpooxaprepovvres, for that verb, as in xii. 13, seems 
always to govern the dative. 

7. St. Paul concludes this subject and leads on to the next by 
a general maxim which covers all the different points touched 
upon : ‘ Pay each one his due.’ 

7) Tov dépov, SC. dracrodyrs. dépos is the tribute paid by a subject 
nation (Luke xx. 22; 1 Macc. x. 33), while rédos represents the 
customs and dues which would in any case be paid for the support 
of the civil government (Matt. xvii. 25; 1 Macc. x. 31). 

$¢éBos is the respectful awe which is felt for one who has power 
in his hands ; teuyy honour and reverence paid to a ruler: cf. x Pet. 
ii, 17 roy Gedv PoBeiode’ rov Bacidéa tipare. 

A strange interpretation of this verse may be seen im the 
Gnostic book entitled Ions Zofia, p. 294, ed. Schwartze. 
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mA The Church and the Civil Power. 


The motive which impelled St. Paul to write this section of the 
Epistle has (like so many other questions) been discussed at great 
length with the object of throwing light on the composition of the 
Roman Church. If the opinion which has been propounded already 
in reference to these chapters be correct, it will be obvious that 
here as elsewhere St. Paul is writing, primarily at any rate, with 
a view to the state of the Church as a whole, not to the particular 
circumstances of the Roman community: it being recognized at 
the same time that questions which agitated the whole Christian 
world would be likely to be reflected in what was already an 
important centre of Christianity. Whether this opinion be correct 
or not must depend partly, of course, on our estimate of the 
Epistle as a whole; but if it be assumed to be so, the character of 
this passage will amply support it. There is a complete absence of 
any reference to particular circumstances: the language is through- 
out general: there is a studied avoidance of any special terms; 
direct commands such as might arise from particular circumstances 
are not given: but general principles applicable to any period or 
place are laid down. As elsewhere in this Epistle, St. Paul, 
influenced by his past experiences, or by the questions which were 
being agitated around him, or by the fear of difficulties which he 
foresaw as likely to arise, lays down broad general principles, 
applying to the affairs of life the spirit of Christianity as he has 
elucidated it. 

But what were the questions that were in the air when he wrote? 
There can be no doubt that primarily they would be those 
current in the Jewish nation concerning the lawfulness of paying 
taxes and otherwise recognizing the authority of a foreign ruler. 
When our Lord was asked, ‘Is it lawful to give tribute to Caesar 
or no?’ (Matt. xxii. 18 f.; Luke xx. 22 f.), a burning question 
was at once raised. Starting from the express command ‘ thou 
mayest not put a foreigner over thee, which is not thy brother’ 
(Deut. xvii. 15), and from the idea of a Divine theocracy, a large 
section of the Jews had refused to recognize or pay taxes to the 
Roman government. Judas the Gaulonite, who said that ‘the 
census was nothing else but downright slavery’ (Jos. Ané XVIIL. 
i. 1), or Theudas (ibid. XX. v. 1), or Eleazar, who is represented 
as saying that ‘we have long since made up our minds not to 
serve the Romans or any other man but Godalone’ (Bell, Jud. 
VII. viii. 6), may ali serve as instances of a tendency which was 
very wide spread. Nor was this spirit confined to the Jews of 
Palestine ; elsewhere, both in Rome and in Alexandria, riots had 
occurred, Nor again was it unlikely that Christianity would be 
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affected by it. A good deal of the phraseology of the early 
Christians was derived from the Messianic prophecies of the 
O. T., and these were always liable to be taken in that 
purely material sense which our Lord had condemned. The fact 
that St. Luke records the question of the disciples, ‘Lord, dost 
thou at this time restore the kingdom to Israel?’ (Acts i. 6) seems 
to imply that such ideas were current, and the incident at Thessalo- 
nica, where St. Paul himself, because he preached the ‘ kingdom,’ 
was accused of preaching ‘another king, one Jesus,’ shows how 
liable even he was to misinterpretation. These instances are quite 
sufficient to explain how the question was a real one when St. 
Paul wrote, and why it had occupied his thoughts. It is not 
necessary to refer it either to Ebionite dualistic views (so Baur), 
which would involve an anachronism, or to exaggerated Gentile 
ideas of Christian liberty; we have no record that these were ever 
perverted in this direction. 

Two considerations may have specially influenced St. Paul to 
discuss the subject in his Epistle to the Romans. The first was 
the known fact of the turbulence of the Roman Jews; a fact which 
would be brought before him by his intercourse with Priscilla and 
Aquila. This may illustrate just the degree of local reference in 
the Epistle to the Romans. We have emphasized more than once 
the fact that we cannot argue anything from such passages as this 
as to the state of the Roman community; but St. Paul would not 
write in the air, and the knowledge of the character of the Jewish 
population in Rome gained from political refugees would be just 
sufficient to suggest this topic. A second cause which would lead 
him to introduce it would be the fascination which he felt for the 
power and position of Rome, a fascination which has been already 
illustrated (Introduction, § 1). 

It must be remembered that when this Epistle was written the 
Roman Empire had never appeared in the character of a persecutor. 
Persecution had up to this time always come from the Jews or from 
popular riots. To St. Paul the magistrates who represented 
the Roman power had always been associated with order and 
restraint. The persecution of Stephen had probably taken place 
in the absence of the Roman governor: it was at the hands of the 
Jewish king Herod that James the brother of John had perished: 
at Paphos, at Thessalonica, at Corinth, at Ephesus, St. Paul had 
found the Roman officials a restraining power and all his experience 
would support the statements that he makes: ‘ The rulers are not 
a terror to the good work, but to the evil:’ ‘He is a minister of 
God to thee for good:’ ‘He is a minister of God, an avenger for 
wrath to him that doeth evil.’ Nor can any rhetorical point be 
made as has been attempted from the fact that Nero was at thig 
time the ruler of the Empire. It may be doubted how far the vices 
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of a ruler like Nero seriously affected the well-being of the 
provincials, but at any rate when these words were written the 
avorld was enjoying the good government and bright hopes of 
Nero’s Quinguennium. 

The true relations of Christianity to the civil power had been 
laid down by our Lord when He had said: ‘ My kingdom is not of 
this world,’ and again: ‘Render unto Caesar the things that be 
Caesar’s and to God the things that be God’s.’ It is difficult to 
believe that St. Paul had not these words in his mind when he 
wrote ver. 7, especially as the coincidences with the moral teaching 
of our Lord are numerous in these chapters. At any rate, starting 
from this idea he works out the principles which must lie at the 
basis of Christian politics, that the State is divinely appointed, or 
permitted by God ; that its end is beneficent; and that the spheres 
of Church and State are not identical. 

It has been remarked that, when St. Paul wrote, his experience 
might have induced him to estimate too highly the merits of the 
Roman government. But although later the relation of the Church 
to the State changed, the principles of the Church did not. In 
a Tim. ii. 1, 2 the Apostle gives a very clear command to pray for 
those in authority: ‘I exhort therefore, first of all, that supplications, 
prayers, intercessions, thanksgivings, be made for all men: for 
kings and all that are in high place; that we may lead a tranquil 
and quiet life in all godliness and gravity’; so also in Titus iii. a 
‘Put them in mind to be in subjection to rulers, to authorities.’ 
When these words were written, the writer had te some extent at 
any rate experienced the Roman power in a very different aspect. 
Still more important is the evidence of 1 Peter. It was certainly 
written at a time when persecution, and that of an official character, 
had begun, yet the commands of St. Paul are repeated and with 
even greater emphasis (1 Pet. ii. 13-17). 


The sub-Apostolic literature will illustrate this. Clement is writing to the 
Corinthians just after successive periods of persecution, yet he includes 
& prayer of the character which he would himself deliver, in the as yet 
unsystematized services of the day, on behalf of secular rulers. ‘Give 
concord and peace to us and to all that dwell on the earth ... while we 
render obedience to Thine Almighty and most excellent Name, and to our 
rulers and governors upon the earth. Thon, Lord and Master, hast given 
them the power of sovereignty through Thine excellent and unspeakable 
might, that we, knowing the glory and honour which Thou hast given them) 
may submit ourselves unto them, in nothing resisting Thy will. Grant unto 
them therefore, O Lord, health, peace, concord, stability, that they may 
administer the government which Thou hast given them withont failure. 
For Thou, O heavenly Master, King of the ages, givest to the sons of men 

lory and honour and power over ali things that are upon the earth. Do 

hon, Lord, direct their counsel according to that which is good and well- 

pleasing in Thy sight.’ Still more significant is the letter of Polycarp, which 

was written very shortly after he had met Ignatius on his road to martyrdom; 

 & he emphasizes the Christian custom by combining the command to pray 
nis @ 
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for rulers with that to love our enemies. ‘Pray also for kings and power 
and princes and for them that persecute and hate yon and for the enemies of 
the cross, that your fruit may be manifest among all men that ye may be 
perfect in Him.’ (Clem. Rom. Ix, lxi; Polyc. ad Phil. xii.) 

It is not necessary to give further instances of a custom which prevailed 
extensively or universally in the early Church. It became a commonplace 
of apologists (Just. Mart. 4pfol.i.17; Athenagoras, Leg. xxxvii; Theophilus, 
i. 11; Tertullian, 4fo/. 30, 39, ad Scap.a; Dion. Alex. af Eus. #. Z. VII. xi; 
Arnob. iv. 36) and is found in all liturgies (cf. Const. Ap. viii. 12). 

One particular phase in the interpretation of this chapter demands a passing 
notice. In the hands of the Jacobean and Caroline divines it was held to 
support the doctrine of Passive Obedience. This doctrine has taken a variety 
of forms. Some held that a Monarchy as opposed to a Republic is the only 
scriptural form of government, others that a legitimate line alone’ has this 
divine right. A more modified type of this teaching may be represented by 
a sermon of Bishop Berkeley (Passive Obedience or the Christian Doctrine 
of not resisting the supreme power, proved and vindicated upon the principles 
of the law of wature in @ discourse delivered at the College Chapel, 1712. 
Works, iii. p. tot). He takes as his text Rom. xiii. a ‘ Whosoever resisteth 
the Power, resisteth the ordinance of God.’ He begins ‘It is not my design 
to inquire into the particular nature of the government and constitution of 
these kingdoms.’ He then proceeds by assuming that ‘there is in every civil 
community, somewhere or other, placed a supreme power of making laws, 
and enforcing the observation of them.’ His main purpose is to prove that 
‘Loyalty is a moral virtue, and thou shalt not resist the supreme power, 
a rule or law of nature, the least breach whereof hath the inherent stain of 
moral turpitude.’ And he places it on the same level as the commandments 
which St. Paul quotes in this same chapter. 

Bishop Berkeley represents the doctrine of Passive Obedience as expounded 
in its most philosophical form. But he does not notice the main difficulty. 
St. Paul gives no directions as to what onght to be done when there is 
a conflict of authority. In) his day there could be no doubt that the rule of 
Caesar was supreme and had become legitimate: all that he had to con- 
demn was an incorrect view of the ‘kingdom of heaven’ as a theocracy 
established on earth, whether it were held by Jewish zealots or by Christians. 
He does not discuss the question, ‘if there were two claimants for the 
Empire which should be supported?’ for it was not a practical difficulty 
when he wrote. So Bishop Berkeley, by his use of the expression ‘some- 
where or other,’ equally evades the difficulty. Almost always when there is 
a rebellion or a civil war the question at issue is, Who is the rightful 
governor? which is the power ordained by God } 

But there is a side of the doctrine of Passive Obedience which requires 
emphasis, and which was illustrated by the Christianity of the first three 
centuries, The early Christians were subject to a power which required 
them to do that which was forbidden by their religion. To that extent 
and within those limits they could not and did not obey it; but they never 
encouraged in any way resistance or rebellion. - In all things indifferent the 
Christian conformed to existing law; he obeyed the law ‘not only because of 
the wrath, but also for conscience sake.’ He only disobeyed when it was 
necessary to do so for conscience sake. The point of importance is the 
detachment of the two spheres of activity. The Church and the State are 
locked upon as different bodies, each with a different work to perform. To 
designate’ this or that form of government as ‘ Christian,’ and support it on 
these grounds, would have been quite alien to the whole spirit of those days. 
ha oa nae Eee world at its hold oa the hearts and consciences 

individuals, and in way, and not political power, will the 
Kingdom of God come. cd kage 
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” LOVE THE FULFILMENT OF ALL LAW. 


XIII. 8-10. There is one debt which the Christian must 
always be paying but never can discharge, that of love. Alt 
particular precepts are summed up in that of love, which 
makes snjury to any man impossible. 


8. St. Paul passes from our duties towards superiors to that one 
principle which must control our relations towards all men, love. In 
xii. g the principle of love is introduced as the true solution of all 
difficulties which may arise from rivalry in the community; here it 
is represented as at the root of all regulations as to our relations to 
others in any of the affairs of bife. 

pndevi undev dpetdere must be imperative as the negatives show. 
It sums up negatively the results of the previous verse and suggests 
the transition, ‘ Pay every one their due and owe no man anything.’ 

ai ph 1d dyamgv G\AjAousg: ‘Let your only debt that is unpaid 
be that of love—a debt which you should always be attempting to 
discharge in full, but will never succeed in discharging.’ Permanere 
famen ef nunquam cessare a nobis debitum caritatis: hoc enim ef quo- 
tedse solvere et semper debere expedit nobis. Orig. By this pregnant 
expression St. Paul suggests both the obligation of love and the 
impossibility of fulfilling it. This is more forcible than to suppose 
a change in the meaning of Opeinere : ‘Owe no man anything, only 
ye ought to love one another.’ 

& yip dyamay «.7.X. gives the reason why ‘love’ is so important : 
if a man truly loves another he has fulfilled towards him the whole 
law. »déyov is not merely the Jewish law, although it is from it that 
the illustrations that follow are taken, but law as a principle. Just 
as in the relations of man and GCd sions has been substituted for 
yduos, 80 between man and man dydmy takes the place of definite 
legal relations. The perfect wemAjpoxey implies that the fulfilment 
is already accomplished simply in the act of love. 

9. St. Paul gives instances of the manner in which ‘love’ fulfils 
law. No man who loves another will injure him by adultery, by. 
murder, by theft, &c. They | are all therefore summed up in the 
one maxim ‘thou shalt love ‘thy neighbour as thyself,’ as indeed 
they were also in the Old Covenant. 

The AV. adds after ob «rAépeas in this verse od PevSopuaprupyoes from the 
O. T. with & P &c., Boh. &c., as against ABDEFGL &c., Vulg. codd. and 
most Fathers. év 7@ before d-yamjoes is omitted by BF G, For ceavroy of 
the older MSS. (8 ABD E), later MSS. read pineal both here and elsewhere. 
In late Greek éavrév became habitually used for all persons in the reflexive, 


and scribes substituted the form most usual to them. 
The order of the commandments is different from that in the Hebrew text 


4 
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both in Exodus xx. 13 and Deut. v. 17, namely, (6) Thou shalt do no murder, 
(7) Thou shalt not commit adultery, (8) Thou shalt not steal. The MSS 
of the LXX vary; in Exodus B reads 7, 8, 6, AF 6, 7,8; in Deut. B reads 
, 6, 8 (the order here), AF 6, 7,8. The order of Romans is that also of 
xviii. 20; James ii.11; Philo De Decalogo; Clem.-Alex. Strom. vi. 16. 


mai ef tis érépa shows that St. Paul in this selection has only 
taken instances and that he does not mean merely to give a sum- 
ming up of the Jewish law. 

dvoKxepodaodtar: a rhetorical term used of the summing up of 
a speech or argument, and hence of including a large number of 
separate details under one head. As used in Eph. i. 10 of God 
summing up all things in Christ it became a definite theological 
term, represented in Latin by recapztulato (Iren. III. xxii. 2). 

*Ayamijces tay wAnoloy cou ds gautéy. Taken from Leviticus 
xix. 18 where it sums up a far longer list of commandments. It 
is quoted Matt. xxii. 39; Mark xii. 31; Luke x. 27; Gal. v. 14; 
James ii. 8 where it is called BacwAcxds vdpos. 

10. 4 dydwn ... odx épydferar. Love fulfils all law, because no 
one who loves another will do him any ill by word or deed. These 
-words sum up what has been said at greater length in 1 Cor. xiii. 
4-6. 

wAHpwpa, ‘complete fulfilment.” The meaning of 7A. here is 
given by ver. 9 ‘ He that loveth his neighbour has fulfilled (wewAy- 
pexev) law, therefore love is the fulfilment (mAjeaua) of law. 


The History of the word cyawn. 


There are three words in Greek all of which may be translated by the 
English ‘love,’ épdw, giriéw, dyardw. Of these éedw with its cognate form 
Zoapat was originally associated with the sexual passion and was thence 
transterred to any strong passionate affection; g¢iAéw was used rather of 
warm domestic affection, and so of the love of master and servant, of parents 
and chililren, of husband and wife; in Homer, of the love of the gods for 
men, épav is combined with émé@vyeiy and contrasted with ¢sAciv as in 
Xen. Auer. xi. 11 Hore ob pdvoy gidoto Av adda wal éo@o. One special use 
of Eps and épaw must be referred. to, namely, the Platonic. The intensity 
and strength of human passion seemed to Plato to represent most adequately 
the love of the soul for higher things, and so the philosophic épws was used 
for the highest human desire, that for true knowledge, true virtue, true 
immortality. 

The distinction of ¢iAdw and dyardw much resembled that between ame 
and déligo. The one expressed greater affection, the other greater esteem. 
So Dio Cassius xliv. 48 éqidnoare abrdv ds marépa wal fyyarqgare ds ebep- 
yérnv; and John xxi. 15-17 Aéyes ai7@ wddrw devrepoy, Sivov ‘Iwdvov, 
éyarGs pe; Aéya: ait, Nai, Kvpce’ ov oldas Sr: PsA@ oe «.7.r. (see Trench, 
Syx. § xii). It is significant that no distinction is absolute; but giArée 
occasionally, still more rarely dyandw, are both used incorrectly of the 
sexual passion. There is too close a connexion between the different forms 
of oo affection to allow any rigid distinction to be made in the use of 
Words. 

When these words were adopted into Hellenistic Greek, 2 gradual change 
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was made in their use. pda and its cognates are very rarely used, and 
almost invariably in a bad sense. In the N.T. they do not occur at all. the 
word ¢mé@vyéw being employed instead. Yet occasionally, even in biblicad 
“and ecclesiastical Greek, the higher sense of the Platonic épws finds a place 
(Prov. iv. 6; Wisdom viii. 2; Justin, Dial. 8, p. 225 B; Clem.-Alex. Cok. 
13, p. 90; see Lightfoot, Jgnatsss ad Rom. vil. 3). Between dyandw and 
gud a decided preference was shown for the former. It occurs about 
268 times (Hatch and Redpath) in a very large proportion of cases as a 
translation of the Hebrew STS; giA\éw about twelve times (Trommius), ex- 


cluding its use as equivalent to esculor. This choice was largely due to the 
use of the Hebrew word to express the love of God to man, and of man to 
God (Deut. xxiii. 5; xxx. 6; Hosea iii. 1); it was felt that the greater 
amonnt of intellectual desire and the greater severity implied in dyamdw fitted 
it better than ¢iAéw for this purpose. But while it was elevated in meaning 
it was also broadened; it is used not only of the love of father and son, of 
husband and wife, but also of the love of Samson for Delilah (Jud. xvi. 4) 
and of Hosea’s love for his adulterous wife (Hos. iii. 1). Nor can there be any 
doubt that to Hebrew writers there was in a pure love of God or of righteous- 
ness something of the intensity which is the highest characteristic of human 
passion (Is. lxii. 5). dyamdw in the LXX corresponds in all its characteristics 
to the English ‘ love.’ 

But not only did the LXX use modify the meaning of dyamdw, it created 
anew word ayaa. Some method was required of expressing the conception 
which was gradually growing up. “Epws had too sordid associations. Ala 
was tried (Wisdom vij. 14; viii. 18), but was felt to be inadequate. The 
language of the Song of Solomon created the demand for dyarn. (2 Kings 
Lora times; Ecclesiastes 2; Canticles 11 ; Wisdom a; Ecclus.1; Jeremiah 1; 
Ps. Sol. 1.) 

The N.T. reproduces the usage of the LXX, but somewhat modified. 
While dyandw is used 138 times, piAéw is used in this sense 22 times (13 in 
St. John’s Gospel); generally when special emphasis has to be laid on the 
relations of father and son. But the most marked change is in the use of 
dyarn. It is never used in the Classical writers, only occasionally in the 
LXX; in early Christian writers its use becomes habitual and general. 
Nothing could show more clearly that a new principle has been created than 
this creation of a new word. 

In the Vulgate dydmn is sometimes rendered by diélectio, sometimes by 
earitas; to this inconsistency are due the variations in the English 
Authorized Version. The word cavitas passed into English in the Middle 
Ages (for details see Eng. Dict. s#b voc.) in the form ‘charity,’ and was for 
some time used to correspond to most of the meanings of dyam7; but as the 
English Version was inconsistent and no corresponding verb existed the 
usage did not remain wide. In spite of its retention in 1 Cor. xiii. ‘charity’ 
became confined in all ordinary phraseology to ‘benevolence,’ and the 
Revised Version was compelled to make the usage of the New Testament 
consistent. 

Whatever loss there may have been in association and in the rhythm of 
well-known passages, there is an undoubted gain. The history of the word 
&yando is that of the collection under one head of various conceptions which 
were at any rate partially separatea, and the usage of the N. T. shows that 
the distinction which has to be made is not\between ¢iAéw, dyanaw and 
épaw, but between dyaen and émOvyia. The English language makes this 

’ distinction between the affection or passion in any form, and a purely animal 
desire, quite plain; although it may be obliterated at times by a natural 
euphemism. But setting aside this distinction which must be occasionally 
present to the mind, but which need not be often spoken of, Christianity aves 
aot shrink from declaring that in all forms of humaa passion and affection 
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which are not purely animal there fs present that same love which in its 
highest and most pure development forms the essence and sum of the 
Christian religion. This affection, however perverted it may be, Christianity 
does not condemn, but so far as may be elevates and purifies, 


The Christian Teaching on Love. 


The somewhat lengthy history just given of the word dydmy is 
a suitable introduction to the history of an idea which forms a fun- 
damental principle of all Christian thought. 

The duty of love in some form or other had been a common- 
place of moral teaching in times long before Christianity and in 
many different places. Isolated maxims have been collected in its 
favour from very varied authors, and the highest pagan teaching 
approaches the highest Christian doctrine. But in all previous 
philosophy such teaching was partial or isolated, it was never 
elevated to a great principle. Maxims almost or quite on a level 
with those of Christianity we find both in the O.T. and in Jewish 
- writers. The command ‘Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thy- 
self’ is of course taken directly from the O. T., and is there used 
to sum up in one general principle a long series of rules. Sayings 
of great beauty are quoted from the Jewish fathers. ‘ Hillel said, 
Be of the disciples of Aaron, loving peace and pursuing peace, 
loving mankind and bringing them nigh to the Torah’ (Purge 
Aboth i, 13); or again, ‘What is hateful to thyself do not to thy 
fellow; this is the whole Torah, and the rest is commentary; go 
study,’ also ascribed to Hillel. It is however true in all cases that 
these maxims, and all such as these, are only isolated instances, that 
they do not represent the spirit of earlier institutions, and that they 
form a very insignificant proportion compared with much of 
a different character. 

In Christianity this principle, which had been only partially 
understood and imperfectly taught, which was known only in 
isolated examples, yet testified to a universal instinct, was finally 
put forward as the paramount principle of moral conduct, uniting 
our mora] instincts with our highest religious principles. A new 
virtue, or rather one hitherto imperfectly understood, had become 
recognized as the root of all virtues, and a new name was demanded 
for what was practically a new idea. 

In the first place, the new Christian doctrine of love is universal. 
‘Ye have heard that it was said, Thou shalt love thy neighbour and 
hate thine enemy: but I say unto you, Love your enemies, and 
pray for them that persecute you;’ and a very definite reason is 
given, the universal Fatherhood of God. This universalism which 
underlies all the teaching of Jesus is put in a definite practical 
form by St. Paul. ‘In Christ Jesus there is neither Jew nor Gentile, 
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bond nor free, male nor female.’ As it is summed up in a well- 
known work: ‘The first law, then, of the kingdom of God is that 
all men, however divided from each other by blood or language, 
have certain mutual duties arising out of their common relation to 
God’ (Ecce Homo, chap. xii). 

But secondly, the Christian doctrine of love was the substitution 
of a universal principle for law. All moral precepts are summed 
up in the one command of love. What is my duty towards others? 
Just that feeling which you have towards the persons to whom you 
are most attached in the world, just that you must feel for every one. 
If you have that feeling there will be no need for any further 
command, Love is a principle and a passion, and as such is the | 
fulfilment of the Law. Christ ‘declared an ardent, passionate, or 
devoted state of mind to be the root of virtue’; and this purifying 
passion, capable of existing in all men alike, will be able to re- 
deem our nature and make laws superfluous. 

And thirdly, how is this new Christian spirit possible ? It is 
possible because it is intimately bound up with that love which is 
a characteristic of the Godhead. ‘God is love. ‘A new com- 
mandment I give to you, that ye should love one another as I have 
loved you.’ It is possible also because men have learnt to love 
mankind in Christ. ‘Where the precept of love has been given, 
an image must be set before the eyes of those who are called on to 
obey it, an ideal or type of man which may be noble and amiable 
enough to raise the whole race, and make the meanest member ot 
it savred with reflected glory.’ This is what Christ did for us. 

These three points will help to elucidate what St. Paul means by 
dydmm. It is in fact the correlative in the moral world to what faith 
is in the religious life. Like faith it is universal; like faith it is 
a principle not a code; like faith it is centred in the Godhead. 
Hence St. Paul, as St. John (1 John iii. 23), sums up Christianity 
in Faith and Love, which are finally, united in that Love of God, 
which is the end and root of both. 


THE DAY I8 AT HAND. 


XIII. 11-14. The might of this corrupt age és fiying. 
The Parousia is nearing. Cast off your evil ways. Gird 
yourselves with the armour of light. Take Christ inio your 
hearts. Shun sin and self-indulgence. 

13. The Apostle adds a motive for the Christian standard ot 


life, the nearness of our final salvation. ; 
eal toiro, ‘and that too’: cp. 1 Cor. vi. 6, 8; Eph, ii. 8, &c.: it 


‘ 
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resumes the series of exhortations implied in the previous sections ; 
there is no need to supply any special words with it. ; 

tov xatpdv: used of a definite, measured, or determined time, and 
so almost technically of the period before the second coming of 
Christ: cf. 1 Cor. vii. 29 6 xaipds ovvecradperos; Mark i. 15; and 
SO 6 xatpds 6 eveores (Heb. ix. 9). 

én. Spa Hy «7A. Fd with éyepOjva, The time of trial on earth 
is looked upon as a night of gloom, to be foNowed by a bright 
morning. We must arouse ourselves from slumber and prepare 
ourselves for the light. 

viv yap éyyurepov «..A. ‘For our completed salvation, no longer 
that hope of salvation which sustains us here, is appreciably nearer 
for us than when we first accepted in faith the Messianic message.’ 
dre ématevoaper refers to the actual moment of the acceptance of 
Christianity. The language is that befitting those who expect the 
actual coming of Christ almost immediately, but it will fit the 
circumstances of any Christian for whom death brings the day. 


In ver. 11 the original dyads (NW A BC P, Clem.-Alex.) has been corrected 
for the sake of uniformity into judas (N* DEF GL, &c., Boh. Sah.). Inver. 13 
é pict kal GyAos is a variant of B, Sah., Clem.-Alex. Amb. In ver. 14 B, 
and Clem.-Alex. read rév Xpiordy ‘Igoodv, which may very likely be the 
correct reading. 


12. wpoéxowev, ‘has advanced towards dawn.’ Cf. Luke ii. 52; 
Gal. i. 14; Jos. Bell. Jud. IV. iv. 6; Just. Dial. p. 277d. 

The contrast of tmvos, wé, and oxédros with nucpa and és finds 
many illustrations in Christian and in all religious literature. 

éro8dueba. The works of darkness, #. ¢. works such as befit the 
kingdom of darkness, are represented as being cast off like the 
uncomely garments of the night, for the bright armour. which 
befits the Christian soldier as a member of the kingdom of light. 
This metaphor of the Christian armour is a favourite one with 
St. Paul (1 Thess. v. 8; 2 Cor. vi. 7; Rom. vi. 13; and especially 
Eph. vi. 13 f.); it may have been originally suggested by the 
Jewish conception of the last great fight against the armies of 
Antichrist (Dan. xi; Orae. Std. iii. 663 f.; 4 Ezra xiii. 33; Enoch 
xc. 16), but in St Paul the conception has become completely 
spiritualized, 

18. edoxnpdves weptranjoeper. The metaphor seperareix of 
conduct is very common in St. Paul's Epistles, where it occurs 
thirty-three times (never in the Past. Epp.); elsewhere in the 
N.T. sixteen times. 

xepots, ‘rioting,’ ‘revelry’ (Gal. v. st; 1 Pet. iv. 3). ééy the 
drunkenness which would be the natural result and accompaniment 
ef such revelry. 

noirarg kat doehyefais, ‘unlawful intercourse and wanton acts. 

“Opa be rip rdf ampdfar per ydp re pebve, pediior 8¢ cord{eras, 
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asira(cuevos 8¢ doadyaiver, rou olveu rovroy ri mAnopOKA MupMOASIVTOR Ra 
Bepebifovros, Euthym.-Zig. 

+ 14. évddcac06e tiv Kiptov “Ingody Xptoréy. Christ is put on first in 
baptism (vi. 3; Gal. iii. 27), but we must continually renew that 
life with which we have been clothed (Eph. iv. 24; Col. iii. 12). 

THS capKxds With mpdvoray: the word is thrown forward in order to 
emphasize the contrast between the old nature, the flesh of sin, and 
the new, the life in Christ. 

On this passage most commentators compare St. Aug. Confess. 
viii. 12, 23 Arripus, aperut et legt in silentio capitulum, quo prt= 
mum coniechi sunt ocult met: Non in conversationibus et ebrie- 
tatibus, non in cubilibus et impudicitiis, non in contentione et 
aemulatione: sed induite Dominum Iesum Christum, et carnis 
providentiam ne feceritis in concupiscentiis. Mec ulira volui 
legere, nec opus erat. Statim quippe cum fine hutusce sententriae guasa 
kace securifatis infusa cordi meo, omnes dubitationis tenebrae diffu- 
gerunt, 


The savly Cheistian belief in the nearness of the 


mapovala. 


There can hardly be any doubt that in the Apostolic age the 
prevailing belief was that the Second Coming of the Lord was an 
event to be expected in any case shortly and probably in the life- 
time of many of those then living; it is also probable that this 
belief was shared by the Apostles themselves. For example, so 
strongly did such views prevail among the Thessalonian converts 
that the death of some members of the community had filled them 
with perplexity, and even when correcting these opinions St. Paul 
speaks of ‘ we that are alive, that are left unto the coming of our 
Lord’; and in the second Epistle, although he corrects the 
erroneous impression which still prevailed that the coming was 
immediate and shows that other events must precede it, he still 
contemplates it as at hand. Similar passages may be quoted from 
all or most of the Epistles, although there are others that suggest 
that it is by his own death, not by the coming of Christ, that 
St. Paul expects to attain the full life in Christ to which he looked 
forward (1 Cor. vii. 29-31; Rom. xiii. 11, 12; Phil. iv. 5; and 
on the other side 2 Cor. v. 1-10; Phil. i. 23; iii. 11, 20, a1; see 
Jowett, Thessalonians, &c., i. p. 105, who quotes both classes of 
passages without distinguishing them). 

How far was this derived from our Lord’s own teaching? 
There is, it is true, very clear teaching on the reality and the 
suddenness of the coming of Christ, and very definite exhortation 
to all Christians to live as expecting that coming. This teaching 
is couched largely in the current language of Apocalyptic literature 
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which was often hardly intended to be taken literally even by 
Jewish writers; moreover it is certainly mingled with teaching 
which was intended to refer to what was a real manifestation of the 
Divine power, and very definitely a ‘coming of the Lord’ in the 
O.T. sense of the term, the destruction of Jerusalem. All this 
language again is reported to us by those who took it in a literal 
sense. The expressions of our Lord quoted as prophetic of His 
speedy return are all to a certain extent ambiguous; for example, 
‘This generation shall not pass away until all these things be ful- 
filled,’ or again ‘ There be some of them here who shall not taste of 
death until they see the Son of God coming with power.’ On the | 
other side there is a very distinct tradition preserved in documents 
of different classes recording that when our Lord was asked de- 
finitely on such matters His answers were ambiguous. Acts i. 7 
‘It is not for you to know times and seasons, which the Father 
hath set within His own authority.’ John xxi. 23 ‘ This saying 
therefore went forth among the brethren, that that disciple should 
not die: yet Jesus said not unto him, that he should not die; but, 
If I will that he tarry till I come, what is that to thee?’ Moreover 
he affirmed that He Himself was ignorant of the date Mark xiii. 32; 
Matt. xxiv. 36 ‘ But of that day and hour knoweth no one, not 
even the angels of heaven, neither the Son, but the Father only.’ 

In the face of these passages it is reasonable to believe that 
this ignorance of the Early Church was permitted and that with 
a purpose. If so, we may be allowed to speculate as to the service 
it; was intended to fulfil. 

In the first place, this belief in the nearness of the second coming 
quickened the religious and moral earnestness of the early Christian. 
Believing as intently as he did ‘that the fashion of this world passeth 
away,’ he ‘set his affection on things above’; he lived in the world 
and yet not of the world. The constant looking forward to the 
coming of the Lord produced a state of intense spiritual zeal which 
braced the Church for its earliest and hardest task. 

And secondly, it has been pointed out very ably how much the 
elasticity and mobility of Christianity were preserved by the fact thar 
the Apostles never realized that they were building up a Church 
which was to last through the ages. It became the fashion of 

a later age to ascribe to the Apostles a series of ordinances and 
constitutions. Any such theory is quite inconsistent with the real 
spirit of their time. They never wrote or legislated except so far 
as existing needs demanded. They founded such institutions as 
were clearly required by some immediate want, or were part of our 
Lord’s teaching. But they never administered or planned with 
a view to the remote future. Their writings were occasional, 
suggested by some pressing difficulty; but they thus incidentally 
laid down great broad principies which became the guiding principles 


~ 
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of the Church. The Church therefore is governed by case law, not 
by code law: by broad principles, not by minute regulations. It 
May seem a paradox, but yet it is profoundly true, that the Church 
is adapted to the needs of every age, just because the original 
preachers of Christianity never attempted to adapt it to the needs 


of any period but their own. 


The velation of Chaps. XII-XIV to the Gospels. 


There is a very marked resemblance between the moral teaching 
of St. Paul contained in the concluding section of the Epistle to the 
Romans, and our Lord’s own words; a resemblance which, in some 
cases, extends even to language. 


Rom. xii. 14. 
evAoyeire rods dideovras tyas 
ebdoyeire, wal 4) xarapacbe, 
Rom. xiii. 7. 
dsd8ore adios ras dépaAds #,7.A. 


Rom. xiii. 9. 
wal ef nis ivépa evr0.4, ty votre 
Te Adyy dvaxeparaod7m, dv rH 
*Ayamncas rdv wAncioy gov ws 


Matt v. 44. 
dyanare rods éOpovs dpa, nat mpoo- 
edyeobe imtp Trav Sioxdvrov byas. 
Matt. xxii. ar. 
dwé5ore otv 1d Kaicapos Kaloaps, 
sal Ta Tov Oeod TH O<g. 
Matt. xxii. 39, 40. 
| Sevrépa B& Spoia arn, “Ayanjoas 
vov mAnolov cou ws aeavTov. év ravTa&S 
rais Svoly évroAais Sdos 5 vdpuos xpé- 


dauréy para: wal of npopiras. 


To these verbal resemblances must be added remarkable identity 
of teaching in these successive chapters. Everything that is said 
about revenge, or about injuring others, is exactly identical with the 
spirit of the Sermon on the Mount; our duty towards rulers exactly 
reproduces the lesson given in St. Matthew's Gospel; the words 
concerning the relation of ‘love’ to ‘law’ might be an extract from 
the Gospel: the two main lines of argument in ch. xiv, the absolute 
indifference of all external practices, and the supreme importance 
of not giving a cause of offence to any one are both directly derived 
from the teaching of Jesus (Matt. xviii. 6, 7, xv. 11-20). This 
resemblance is brought out very well by a recent writer (Knowling, 
Witness of the Epistle, p. 312): ‘Indeed it is not too much to add 
that the Apostle’s description of the kingdom of God (Rom. xiv. 17) 
reads like a brief summary of its description in the same Sermon 
on the Mount; the righteousness, peace, and joy, which formed the 
contents of the kingdom in the Apostle’s conception are found side 
by side in the Saviour’s Beatitudes; nor can we fail to notice how 
both St. Matthew and St. Luke contrast the anxious care for meat 
and drink with seeking in the first place for the kingdom of God 
and His righteousness. Nor must it be forgotten that Paul’s 


_, fundamental idea of righteousness may be said to be rooted in the 


teaching of Jesus’ 
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It .6 well known that there are definite references by St. Paul te 
the words of our Lord: so 1 Thes. iv. 15 = Matt. xxiv. 31; 1 Cor. 
vii. ro = Mark x. g; 1 Cor. iz. 14 = Luke «x. 7; as also in the case 
of the institution of the Last Supper, 1 Cor. xi. 24. Reminiscences 
also of the Sermon on the Mount may be found in other Epistles, 
e. g. James iv. 9 = Matt. v. 4; James v. 12 = Matt. v. 33; » Pet. 
iii. 9 = Matt. v. 39; 1 Pet. iv. 14 = Matt. v. 11,12, and elsewhere. 
The resemblances are not in any case sufficient either to prove 
the use of any document which we possess in its present form, or 
to prove the use of a different document (see below); but they do 
show that the teaching of the Apostles was based on some common 
source, which was identical both in substance and spirit with those 
words of our Lord contained in the Gospels. 

They suggest further that even in cases where we have no direct 
evidence that Apostolic teaching is based on the Gospel narrative 
it does not follow that our Lord Himself did not originate it. 
For Christianity is older than any of its records. The books 
of the N.T. reflect, they did not originate, the teaching of early” 
Christianity. Moreover, our Lord originated principles. It was 
these principles which inspired His followers; some of the words 
which are the product of and which taught those principles are 
preserved, some are not; but the result of them is contained in the 
words of the Apostles, which worked out in practical life the 
principles they had learnt directly or indirectly from the Christ. 


4. much more exact and definite conclusion is supported with very great 
industry by Alfred Resch in a series of investigations, the first of which is 
Agrapha, Avwssercanontsche Evangelien-fragmente in Texte sama Unter- 
suchungen, v. 4. He argues (pp. 28, 29) that the acquaintance shown by 
St. Paul with the words and teaching of Jesus implies the use of an Urcanon- 
ische Quellenschrift, which was also used by St. Mark, as well as the other 
N.T. writers. It would be of course beside our purpose to examine this theory, 
but so far as it concerns the passages we are considering it may be noticed: 
(1) That so far as they go there would be no reason why all St. Paul’s teach- 
ing should not have been derived from our present Gospels. He does not 
profess to be quoting, and the verbal reminiscences might quite well represent 
the documents we possess. (2) That it is equally impossible to argue against 
the use of different Gospels. The only legitimate conclusion is that there 
must have been a common teaching of Jesus behind the Apostle’s words 
which was identical in spirit and substantially in words with that contained 
in our Synoptic Gospels. Some stress is laid by Resch (pp. 245, 302 ff.) 
on passages which are identical in Romans and i Peter. So Rom. xii. 17= 

1 Pet. iii.g; Rom. xiii. 1, 3 = 1 Pet. ii. 13,14. The resemblance is un- 
doubted, but a far more probable explanation is that 1 Peter is directly 
indebted to the Romans (see Introduction § 8). There is no reason to cite 
these as ‘ Words of the Lord’; yet it is very probable that mnch more of the 
gommon teaching and even phraseology of the early Church than we ara 
eseustomed to imagine goes back to the teaching of Jesus 
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»~ ON FORBEARANCE TOWARDS THOSE WHO ARB 
SCRUPULODS. 


XIV. 1—XV.13. Receive a scrupulous Christian cordially. 
Do not be continually condemning him. Some of you have 
grasped the full meaning of Christian faith, others whose 
conscience ts too tender lay undue stress on particular prac- 
tices, on rules as to food or the observance of certain days. 
Do not you whose faith is more robust despise such scruples, 
nor should they be censorious (vv. 1-5). 

Every one should make up his own mind. These things 
are indifferent in themselves. Only whatever a man does he 
must look to Christ. Inlife and death we are all His, whose 
death and resurrection have made him Lord of all. To 
Him as to no one else shali we be called upon to give account 
(vv. 6-12). 

We must avoid censoriousness. But equally must we 
avoid placing obstacles before a fellow-Christian. I believe 
firmly that nothing is harmful in itself, but it becomes so to 
the person who considers 1t harmful. The obligation of love 
and charity is paramount. Meats are secondary things. 
Let us have an eye to peace and mutual help. It is nor 
worth while for the sake of a little meat to undo God's 
work in a brother's soul. Far better abstain from flesh and 
wine altogether (vv. 13-21). 

Keep the robuster faith with which you are blest to 
yourself and God. To hesitate and then eat is to incur 
guilt; for it is not prompted by strong faith (vv. 22, 23). 

This vule of forbearance applies to all classes of the com- 
munity. The strong should bear the scruples of the weak. 
We should not seek our own good, but that of others ; following 
the example of Christ as expounded to us in the Scriptures ; 
those Scriptures which were written for our encouragement 
and consolation. May God, from whom this encouragement 
somes, grant you all—weak and strong, Few and Gentile—to 
he of one mind, uniting in the praise of God (xv. 1-7). 
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For Christ has veceived you all alike. To both Few and 
Gentile He has a special mission. To the Fews to exhibit 
God’s veracity, to the Gentiles to reveal His mercy; that 
Gentile might unite with Few, as Psalmist and Prophet 
foretold, in hymns of praise to the glory of God. May God 
the giver of hope send it richly upon you (vv. 8-13). 


XIV. 1—XV. 13. The Apostle now passes on to a further point ; 
the proper attitude to adopt towards matters in themselves indifferent, 
but concerning which some members of the community might have 
scruples. ‘The subject is one which naturally connects itself with 
what we have seen to be the leading thought which underlies these 
concluding chapters, and in fact the whole Epistle, namely, the 
peace and unity of the Church, and may have been immediately 
suggested by the words just preceding: St. Paul has been con- 
demning excessive indulgence; he now passes to the opposite 
extreme, excessive scrupulousness, which he deals with in a very 
different way. As Augustine points out, he condemns and instructs 
more openly the ‘strong’ who can bear it, while indirectly showing 
the error of the ‘weak.’ The arguments throughout are, as we shall 
see, perfectly general, and the principles applied those characteristic 
of the moral teaching of the Epistle—the freedom of Christian faith, 
the comprehensiveness of Christian charity and that duty of peace 
and unity on which St. Paul never wearies of insisting. 

Tertullian (Adv. Mare. v. 15) refers to ver. 10, and Origen (Cowem. is 
Rom. x. 43, Lomm. vii. p. 453) to ver. 23. Of Marcion’s use of the rest of the 
chapter we know nothing. On chaps. xv, xvi, see Introduction, § 9. 

1. tév 8é doevodvra tH tiote: cf. Rom. iv. 19; 1 Cor. viii. 7, 9, 
10, 11; ix. 23. ‘ Weakness in faith,’ means an inadequate grasp 
of the great principle of salvation by faith in Christ; the conse- 
quence of which will be an anxious desire to make this salvation 
more certain by the scrupulous fulfilment of formal rules. a 

mpoohapBdveobe, ‘receive into full Christian intercourse and 
fellowship.’ The word is used (1) of God receiving or helping 
man: Ps, xxvi (xxvii) 10 6 warnp pov xal 9 pTnp pou éyearedendy pe, 
& d€ Kvpios mpoveAdSerd we: so in ver. 3 below and in Clem. 
Rom. xlix. 6 év dydzg mpoceddBero quads 6 deomérns. But (2) it is 
also used of men receiving others into fellowship or companion- 
ship: 2 Macc. viii. 1 robs peuernxdras dv tq “lovdacpd mpoodaSdpevors 
ouvyyayor eis éaxioyidiovs. These two uses are combined in xv. 7 
‘ All whom Christ has willed to receive into the Christian community, 
whether they be Jews or Greeks, circumcised or uncircumcised, 
every Christian ought to be willing to receive as brothers.’ 

pi cis Staxpices Stadoyopay, ‘but not to pass judgements 
on their thoughts.’ Receive them as members of the Christian 
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community, but do not let them find that they have been merely 
received into a society in which their somewhat too scrupulous 
thoughts are perpetually being condemned. diaxpioas, from diacpive 
to ‘judge,’ ‘decide,’ ‘distinguish,’ means the expression of judge- 
ments or opinions, as Heb. v. 14 ‘judgement of good or evil,’ 
1 Cor. xii, 10 ‘judgement or discernment of spirits.’ dado yopaow 
means ‘thoughts,’ often, but not necessarily, with the idea of doubt, 
hesitation (Luke xxiv. 38), disputes (Phil. ii. 14; 1 Tim. ii. 8), or 
generally of perverse self-willed speculations. The above interpre- 
tation of d:axpicee is that of most commentators (Mey.-W. Oltr. Va.) 
and is most in accordance with usage. An equally good sense 
could be gained by translating (with Lips.) ‘not so as to raise 
doubts in his mind,’ or (with Gif.) ‘not unto discussions of doubts’; 
but neither interpretation can be so well supported. 

2. The Apostle proceeds to describe the two classes to which 
he is referring, and then (ver. 3) he gives his commands to both 
sides. 

Ss piv... 82 doOevav. With the variation in construction cf. 1 Cor. 

xii, 8-10; Mark iv. 4; Lake viii. 5. The second 4 is not for és, but is to be 

taken with dodevay, 

moredet, ‘hath faith to eat all things’; his faith, i.e. his grasp and 
hold of the Christian spirit, is so strong that he recognizes how 
indifferent all such matters in themselves really are. 

Adxava doGier, ‘abstains from all flesh meat and eats only 
vegetables.’ Most commentators have assumed that St. Paul is 
describing the practice of some definite party in the Roman 
community and have discussed, with great divergence of opinion, 
the motive of such a practice. But St. Paul is writing quite 
generally, and is merely selecting a typical instance to balance the 
first. He takes, on the one side, the man of thoroughly strong 
faith, who has grasped the full meaning of his Christianity ; and on 
the other side, one who is, as would generally be admitted, over- 
scrupulous, and therefore is suitable as the type of any variety of 
scrupulousness in food which might occur. To both these classes 
he gives the command of forbearance, and what he says to them 
will apply to other less extreme cases (see the Discussion on p. 399). 

8. 6 doBiwv ... 652 ph éoOiwy. St. Paul uses these expressions 
to express briefly the two classes with which he is dealing (see ver. 6). 
Pride and contempt would be the natural failing of the one ; a spirit, 
of censoriousness of the other. 

& Geds yap adrav mpocehdBero. See ver. 1. God through Christ 
has admitted men into His Church without imposing on them 
minute and formal observances; they are not therefore to be 
_¢fiticized or condemned for neglecting practices which God has 

/ 


not required. 
&. od ris ef; St. Paul is still rebuking the ‘weak.’ The man 
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whom he is condemning is not a household slave, but the servant of 
God; to God therefore he is responsible. 

7 iSfo Kupiy. Dat. of reference: cf. wv. 5-8. ‘It is to his 
own master that he is responsible.’ He it is to whom he must show 
whether he has used or misused his freedom, whether he has had 
the strength to fulfil his work or whether he has failed. wiwras 
(xi. 11, 22) of moral failure; orjeet (x Cor. xvi. 13; Phil. i. 27) of 
moral stability. In s Cor. x. x2 the two are contrasted, dore 6 
Sonay éctavae Breréro p27) WEéoT. 

otabjcerat Sé: cf. Matt. xii. 2g. In spite of your censoriousness 
he will be held straight, for the same Lord who called him on 
conditions of freedom to His kingdom is mighty to hold him 
upright. The Lord will give grace and strength to those whom He 
has called. 


For dware? (RM ABCD FG), which is an unusual word, later MSS. 
substituted Svvarés (P, Bas. Chrys.), or duvards ... éomm (TR with L 
and later MSS.). For é Kupios (N§ A BC P, Sah. Boh., &c.) 6 @cds was ine 
troduced from ver. 3 (DEFGL, &c., Vulg., Orig.-lat. Bas. Chrys., &e.), 
perhaps because of the confusion with r@ Kupip above. - 


6. The Apostle turns to another instance of similar scrupulous 
ness,—the superstitious observance of days. In Galatia he has 
already had to rebuke this strongly; later he condemns the Colos- 
sians for the same reason. Gal. iv. 10, 11 ‘ Ye observe days, and 
months, and seasons, and years. I am afraid of you, lest by any 
means I have bestowed labour upon you in vain.’ Col. ii. 16, 17 
‘Let no man therefore judge you in meat, or in drink, or in respect 
of a feast day or @ new moon or a sabbath day: which are 
a shadow of the things to come; but the body is Christ’s.’ St. Paul 
does not in the Romans condemn any one for adherence to this 
practice, but simply considers the principles which underlie the 
question, as illustrating (hence ydp) the general discussion of the 
chapter. The fundamental principle is that such things are in 
themselves indifferent, but that each person must be fully assured 
in his own conscience that he is doing right. 

Various commentators have discussed the relation of these direc- 
tions to Ecclesiastical ordinances, and have attempted to make 
a distinction between the Jewish rites which are condemned and 
Christian rites which are enjoined. (So Jerome, Contra Jovinian, 
ii. 16, quoted by Liddon ad loc.: mon tnter ietunia et saluri/atem 
aequalia menie dispensat ; sed contra eos logustur, gue in Chrisium 
sredentes, adhuc tudaizabari.) No such distinction is possible. The 
Apostle is dealing with principles, not with special rites, and he 
lays down the principle that these things in themselves are indif- 
ferent; while the whole tenor of his argument is against scrupu- 
lousness in any form. So these same principles would apply 
equally to the scrupulous observance of Ecclesiastical rules, whethet 
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as in some places of Sunday, or as in others of Saints’ days of 
Fast days: Such observances if undertaken in a scrupulous 
spirit are opposed to the very essence of Christian freedom. 
When once this principle has been grasped a loyal free adhesion 
to the rules of the Church becomes possible. The Jew and 
the scrupulous Christian kept their rules of days and seasons, 
because they believed that their salvation depended on an exact 
adherence to formal ordinances. The Christian who has grasped 
the freedom of the Gospel recognizes the indifference in themselves 
of all such ordinances; but he voluntarily submits to the rules of 
his Church out of respect for its authority, and he recognizes the 
value of an external discipline. The Apostolical Constitutions, 
which representing an early system of Christian discipline, seem to 
recognize these principles, for they strongly condemn abstinence 
from food if influenced by any feeling of abhorrence from it, 
although not if undertaken for the purpose of discipline. 


Tisch. (ed. 8) reads here 8s ev ydp with N AC P, Vulg. Boh. (which he 
quotes incorrectly on the other side), Bas. Ambrstr. Jo.-Damasc. The +ydp is 
omitted by N° BD EF G, Syrr., Orig.-lat. Chrys. Thdrt. TR. RV. and inserted 
between brackets by WH. Lachmann, The insertion is probably right; 
the balance of external evidence being in its favour, for B here is clearly 
Western in character. 


epive, ‘estimates,’ ‘approves of’: Plat. Ph:/. p. 57 E is quoted. 
wapd, ‘passing by’ and so ‘in preference to.’ 

wdnpopopeicOw. The difference between the Christian and the 
Jew or the heathen, between the man whose rule is one of faith and 
the man subject to law, is, that while for the latter there are definite 
and often minute regulations he must follow, for the former the 
only laws are great and broad principles. He has the guidance of 
the Spirit; he must do what his vots, his highest intellectual faculty, 
tells him to be right. On the word mAnpodopeicd@ see on iv. 2 
and cf. Clem. Rom. xlii mAnpodopnbevres dia tis avaordceos, 

6. The reason for indifference in these matters is that both 
alike, both the man who has grasped the Christian principle and 
the man who is scrupulous, are aiming at the one essential thigg,: 
to render service to God, to live as men who are to give account 
to Him. 

6 dpovav: ‘esteem,’ ‘ estimate,’ ‘ observe.’ Kupiw, emphatic, is Dat. 
of reference as above, ver. 4. ; 

6 éodioy...5 ph éoOiov: see ver. 3. Both alike make their 
meal an occasion of solemn thanksgiving to God, and it is that 
which consecrates the feast. Is there any reference in edxapiotet to 
the Christian evxapscria? 


After Kupiy ppove? the TR. with later authorities (LP &c., Syrr., Bas. 
Chrys. Thdrt.) add wat 5 pi ppovaw riy tuépay Kupiy ob dpovei, a glosa 
which seemed necessary for completing the sentence on the analogy of the 

cca 
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last half of the verse. ‘he addition of this clause caused the omission of 
wal before 6 éo6io. (TR. with some minuscules). That the words «al 6 pa 
gdpova@v were not ie of the original text omitted by homoeoteleuton is 
shown by the fact that many authorities which insert them still preserve 
superfluous «ai (Syrr., Bas. Chrys. Thdrt. and many minuscules), Various 
instances of homoeoteleuton occur, as might be expected, in these verses, but 
they are in all cases confined to a single or very slight authority. L omits «ai 
6 pr eabiow .. . eix. TH Ge@: 66 omits pudpay to hucpay; wedwesc. 3 omit 
éadies to éaGies. 


‘7-12. St. Paul proceeds to develop more fully, and as a general 
rule of life, the thought suggested in ver. 6. To (God we are 
responsible whether we live or die; before His judgement-seat we 
shall appear; therefore we must live as men who are to give 
account of our lives to Him/and not to one another. 

7. oddeis yap... dwoOvjone. In life and in death we are not 
isolated, or solitary, or responsible only to ourselves. It is not by 
our own act we were created, nor is our death a matter that con- 
cerns us alone. 

8. TO Kupi@: ‘ but it is to Christ, as men living in Christ’s sight 
and answerable to Him, that we must live; in Christ’s sight we 
shall die. Death does not free us from our obligations, whether we 
live or die we are the Lord’s.’ Wetstein compares Pirgé Adofh, iv. 
32 ‘Let not thine imagination assure thee that the grave is an 
asylum; for perforce thou wast framed, and perforce thou wast 
born, and perforce thou livest, and perforce thou diest, and perforce 
thou art about to give account and reckoning before the King of 
the kings of kings, the Holy One, blessed is He.’ 


It may be noticed that in these verses St. Paul describes the Christian i 
from a point of view other than that which he had adopted in cha 
There it was the higher aspects of that life as lived in union with Cnist 
here it is the life lived as in His sight and responsible to Him. 


®. The reason for this relation of all men to Christ as servants 
to their master is that by His death and resurrection Christ has 
established His Divine Lordship over all alike, both dead and 
living. Responsibility to Him therefore no one can ever escape. 

eis rovro is explained by iva xupievop. 

drBave xat €fnoev must refer to Christ’s death and resurrection. 
(,cev cannot refer to the life of Christ on earth, (1) because of the 
order of words which St. Paul has purposely and deliberately 
varied from the order (pep nai dmoOvnoxwper of the previous verses ; 
(2) because the Lordship of Christ is in the theology of St. Paul 
always connected with His resurrection, not His life, which was 
a period of humiliation (Rom. viii. 34; 2 Cor. iv. ro, 11); (3) 
because of the tense; the aorist noe» could be used of a single 
definite act which was the beginning of a new life, it could not be 
used of the continuous life on earth. 
 vanpov nal {dvrew. The inversion of the usual order is owing te 
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the order of words in the previous part of the sentence, dmé6. mai 

&{no. For the «vpisrns of Christ (iva «vpsetoy) see Phil. ii. g, 11. 
” For Xpords the TR. with later MSS., Syrr., Tren.-lat. reads “ai Xporés. 
AréGaver wai é{noev, the older and most difficult reading (SW A BC, Boh., Arm, 
Aeth. Orig.-lat. Chrys, 1/2) has been explained in various ways; by d7é0. «ad 
dyéorn F G, Vulg. Orig. and other Fathers; by dé0. xai dvéor. rat dvé{noer 
TR. with sessesc. (perhaps conflate); by dwé@. nai dvéor. mat é(noev, LP. 
&c., Harkl. and some Fathers; by (no. wal dwé0. sat dvéor, DE. Iren. 


10. St. Paul applies the argument pointedly to the questions he 
is discussing. We are responsible to Christ; we shall appear 
before Him: there is no place for uncharitable judgements or 
censorious exclusiveness between man and man. 

od 82 ri xpivers refers to 6 py éoOiwr, } Kai ad to 6 écblov, 

wapagrnospela tO Brats rod Oeod. Cf. Acts xxvii. 24 Katoapi 
oe bei wapacriva. For ipa, in the sense of a judge's official seat, 
see Matt. xxvii. 19; Jo. xix. 13, &c. God is here mentioned as 
Judge because (see ii. 16) He judges the world through Christ. 

2 Cor. v. ro the expression is rovs yap ravras nas pavepwbjvas dei 
Eumpoober rov Bryyaros rod Xpiorov. It is quite impossible to follow 
Liddon in taking @cod of Christ in his Divine nature; that would 
be contrary to all Pauline usage: but it is important to notice how 
easily St. Paul passes from Xpicrds to Ocds. The Father and the | 
Son were in his mind so united in function that They may often 
be interchanged. God, or Christ, or God through Christ, will 
judge the world. Our life is in God, or in Christ, or with Christ 
in God. The union of man with God depends upon the intimate 
union of the Father and the Son. 


@eot must be accepted as against Kporov on decisive authority. The 
latter reading arose from a desire to assimilate the expression to 2 Cor. v. 10. 


11. St. Paul supports his statement of the universal character of 
God’s judgement by quoting Is. xlv. 23 (freely acc. to the LXX). 
In the O. T. the words describe the expectation of the universal 
character of Messianic rule, and the Apostle sees their complete 
fulfilment at the final judgement. 

éfopohoyfoetat tH Ceg, ‘shall give praise to God,’ according to 
the usual LXX meaning ; cf. xv. 9, which is quoted from Ps. xvii 
(xviii). go. 

(@ bydh, Aé-yw Kvpios is substituted for sar’ épavrod dpxda, cf. Num. xiv. 38 

&e,; for waca yA@ooa #.7.r. the LXX reads dpetra: w. -y. rov Gedy, 


12. The conclusion is: it is to God and not to man that each of 
us has to give account. If @e@ be read (see below), it may again 
be noted how easily St. Paul passes from Kupsos to @eds (see on 
ver. ro and cf. xiv. 3 with xv. 7). 


There are several minor variations of text. ot is omitted by BDF GF 
and perhaps the Latin authorities, which read tfague. For dusae of the TR. 
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WH. read dwo8hce with BD F G Chrys., the Latin authorities reading reddit 
(but Cyprian dabit), 1@ Ge at the end of the sentence is omitted by BFG 
Cypr. Aug. In all these cases B is noticeable as appearing with a group 
which is almost entirely Western in character. 


13. The Apostle now passes to another aspect of the question. 
He has laid down very clearly the rule that all such points are in 
themselves indifferent; he has rebuked censoriousness and shown 
that a man is responsible to God alone. Now he turns completely 
round and treats the question from the other side. All this is 
true, but higher than all is the rule of Christian charity, and this 
demands, above all, consideration for the feelings and consciences 
of others. 

Myxérs o8v ... xpivopey marks the transition to the second ques- 
tion by summing up the first. 

xptvare: for the play on words cf. xii. 3, 14, xiii. 1. ‘Do not 
therefore judze one another, but judge this for yourself, i.e. deter- 
mine this as your course of conduct’: cf. 2 Cor. ii. 1. 

7d ph Tdvar... TO GSEAGG ... oxdySahoy. ridéva is suggested 
by the literal meaning of oxdvSadov, a snare or stumbling-block 
which is laid in the path. St. Paul has probably derived the word 
axdydarov and the whole thought of the passage from our Lord’s 
words reported in Matt. xviii. 6f. See also his treatment of the 
same question in x Cor. viii. 9 f. 

mpdcrKoppa ... % should perhaps be omitted with B, Arm. Pesh. As 
Weiss points out, the fact that #7 is omitted in all authorities which omit mp. 
proves that the words cannot have been left out accidentally. apéckoppa 
would come in from I Cor. viii. 9 and ver. 20 below. 

14. In order to emphasize the real motive which should influe 
ence Christians, namely, respect for the feelings of others, the 
indifference of all such things in themselves is emphatically stated, 

év Kupiw “Inood. The natural meaning of these words is the 
same as that of ey Xp. (ix. 1); to St. Paul the indifference of all 
meats in themselves is a natural deduction from his faith and life 
in Ciirist. It may be doubted whether he is here referring expressly 
to the words of Christ (Mark vii. 15; Matt. xv. 11); when doing 
so his formula is mapéAaBov amd tov Kupiov, 

xowvdy. The technical term to express those customs and habits, 
which, although ‘common’ to the world, were forbidden to the 
pious Jew. Jos. Ant. XIII. i. 1 rév xowd» Biov mponpnuevovs: 
a Macc. i. 47, 62; Acts x. 14 Gre ovdSérore ehayow way xowdy eal 
axadaprov, 

8. éaurod, ‘in itself,’ ‘in its own nature.’ 

That & éavrod is the right reading is shown by (1) the authority of RBC 
also of 1 (Cod. Patiriensis, see Introduction, § 7) supported by many later 
MSS., the Vulgate, and the two earliest commentators Orig.-lat. J Domine 
ergo lesa nihil commune per semetip~sum, hoc est natura sui dicttur, and 
Chrys. 77 pice pyotvy ovdty Gxdbaproy and (3) by the contrast with r@ 
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Aoy:Couérg. &’ abrod, ‘through Christ’ (so Theodrt. and later comm.) is 

8 correction. 

“ai ph 70 oyLopévw a.t.X. Only if a man supposes that the 
breach of a ceremonial law is wrong, and is compelled by public 
opinion or the custom of the Church to do violence to his belief, he 
is led to commit sin; for example, if at the common Eucharistic 
meal a man were compelled to eat food against his conscience it 
would clearly be wrong, 

15. ei ydp. The yap (which has conclusive manuscript authority) 
implies a suppressed link in the argument. ‘You must have 
respect therefore for his scruples, although you may not share 
them, for if,’ &c. 

huweitas. His conscience is injured and wounded, for he wiftully 
and knowingly does what he thinks is wrong, and so he is in danger 
of perishing (dmcAdve). 

Owép 06 Xpiords GwéOawe. Cf. # Cor. viii. ro, 11. Christ died 
to save this man from his sins, and will you for his sake not give 
up some favourite food? 

16. pi BracdypetoOw ard. Let not that good of yours, i.e. your 
consciousness of Christian freedom (cf. ¢ Cor. x. 29 4 eAevGepia pev), 
become a cause of reproach. St. Paul is addressing the strong, as 
elsewhere in this paragraph, and the context seems clearly to point, 
at least primarily, to opinions within the community, not to the 
reputation of the community with the outside world. The above 
interpretation, therefore (which is that of Gifford and Vaughan), 
is better than that which would refer the passage to the reputation 
of the Christian community amongst those not belonging to it 
(Mey-W. Lips. Liddon). 

17. Do not lay such stress on this freedom of yours as to cause 
a breach in the harmony of the Church; for eating and drinking are 
not the principle of that kingdom which you hope to inherit. , 

4 Bacidtela tod Geos. An echo of our Lord’s teaching. The 
phrase is used normally in St. Paul of that Messianic kingdom 
which is to be the reward and goal of the Christian life; so 
especially 2 Cor. vi. g, 10, where it is laid down that certain classes 
shall have no part in it. Hence it comes to mean the principles or 
ideas on which that kingdom is founded, and which are already 
exhibited in this world (cf. 1 Cor. iv. 20). The term is, of course, 
derived through the words of Christ from the current Jewish con- 
ceptions of an actual earthly kingdom; how far exactly such 
conceptions have been spiritualized in St. Paul it may be difficult 
to say. 

pics nat wéovg. If, as is probable, the weak brethren are 
conceived of as having Judaizing tendencies, there is a special point 
in this expression. ‘If you lay so much stress on eating and drinking 
as tomake a point of indulging in what you will at all costs, you are 
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in danger of falling into the Judaizing course of interpreting the 
Messianic prophecies literally, and imagining the Messianic kingdom 
to be one of material plenty ’ (Iren. V. xxxiii. 3). 

These words are often quoted as condemning any form of 
scrupulousness concerning eating and drinking; but that is not 
St. Paul’s idea. He means that ‘eating and drinking’ are in 
themselves so unimportant that every scruple should be respected, 
and every form of food willingly given up. They are absolutely 
insignificant in comparison with ‘righteousness’ and ‘peace’ and 
‘joy.’ 

Geiasten n.d. This passage describes man’s life in the 
kingdom, and these words denote not the relation of the Christian 
to God, but his life in relation to others. d:xa:ocim therefore is not 
used in its technical sense of the relation between God and man, 
but means righteousness or just dealing ; eipyvy is the state of peace 
with one another which should characterize Christians ; yapd is the 
joy which comes from the indwelling of the Holy Ghost in the 
community; cf. Acts ti. 46 pereAduBavoy rpopys év ayad\udoes Kad 
ageAdrnte Kapdias. 

18. The same statement is generalized. ‘The man who, on the 
principle implied by these virtues (¢» rovzg, not év rovros), is Christ’s 
servant, i.e. who serves Christ by being righteous and conciliatory 
and charitable towards others, not by harshly emphasizing his 
Christian freedom, is not only well-pleasing to God, but will gain 
the approval of men. 

SdKipos tots dvOpdmous. The contrast to Sr\ac¢nueiobw of ver. 16. 
Consideration for others is a mark of the Christian character which 
will recommend a man to his fellow-men. &dxssov, able to stand 
the test of inspection and criticism (cf. 2 Tim. ii. #5). 

19. oixodopis: cf. 1 Cor. xiv. 26 wavra mpos vixodoun» ywécbe, 
u Thess. v. 11 olfrodopeire eis roy éva, 

&dxoney (8 ABF GLP 53) is really more expressive than the somewhat 
obvious correction d:deaper (CDE, Latt.). DEF Gwhoadd pvAdiape 
after GAAAAous. 

20. xatdhue . . . Epyow keeps up tne metaphor suggested by 
elkodoujs. ‘Build up, do not destroy, that Christian community 
which God has founded in Christ.’ Cf. 1 Cor. iii. g Qcod ydp éopen 
euvepyol, Geod yedpyiov, Geod oixodoun core. The words cipyy and 
eixodouy both point to the community rather than the individual 
Christian. 

wévta pév nabapd: cf. x Cor. x. 33 mdvra deorw, Grd’ ob warts 
Cuppa. wavra eLeatiy, GAN’ ov wavra oikodopel, 

GANG naxdv: the subject to this must be supplied from wdvra. It 
is a nice question to decide to whom these words refer. (1) Are 
they addressed to the strong, those who by eating are likely to give 
offence to others (so Va. Oltr., and the majority of commentaries)? 
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or (2) are they addressed to the weak, those who by eating what they 
think it wrong to eat injure their own consciences (so Gif. Mey.-W. 
and others)? In the former case d:a mpooxéuparos (on the dud cf. ii. 
27, iv. 11) means ‘so as to cause offence,’ in the latter ‘so as to 
take offence’ (Tyndale, ‘who eateth with hurt of his conscience’). 
Perhaps the transition to ver. 21 is slightly better if we take (1). 

21. A thing in itself indifferent may be wrong if it injures. the 
consciences of others; on the other hand, to give up what will injure 
others is a noble act. 

aahéy: cf. 1 Cor. vii. x and for the thought 1 Cor. viii. 13 didzep, 
@ Spapa caavdarifes ray ddeddy pov, od yi pdyw Kpéa eis tov aidva, ta 
py roy ddedpdy pow cxav8adicw, We know the situation implied | 
in the Corinthian Epistle, and that it did not arise from the existence 
of a party who habitually abstained from flesh: St, Paul was 
merely taking the strongest instance he could think of. It is 
equally incorrect therefore to argue from this verse that there was 
a sect of vegetarians and total abstainers in Rome. St. Paul 
merely takes extreme forms of self-deprivation, which he uses as 
instances. ‘I would live like an Essene rather than do anything to 
offend my brother.’ 


The TR. adds after xpooxdrre the gloss } cwavdadrlCera: f) dcbevel with B 
Western and Syrian authorities (N° BDEFGLP, &c., Vulg. Sah., Bas, 
Chrys.). They are omitted by NA C3, Pesh. Boh., Orig. and Orig.-lat. This 
is a very clear instance of a Western reading in B; ef. xi. 6. 


22. od wiorw fy dyes. Your faith is sufficient to see that al 
these things are a matter of indifference. Be content with that 
knowledge, it is a matter for your own conscience and God. Do 
not boast of it, or wound those not so strong as yourself. 


The preponderance of authorities (NW A BC, Vulg. codd. Boh., Orig.-lat.) 
compels us to read fw éxeis. The omission of fv (DEF GLP3, Vulg. 
eedd. Sytr. Boh., Chrys. &c.) is a Western correction and an improvement. 


pardpios «1.A. Blessed (see on iv. 6, 7) because of his strong 
faith is the man who can courageously do what his reason tells him 
that he may do without any doubt or misgiving — «pivwv, to ‘judge 
censoriously so as to condemn,’ cf. ii. 1, 3, 27). doxuysiger (i. 28, 
ii. 18) to ‘ approve of after testing and examining.’ 

23. 6 82 Siaxpivdpevos: see on iv. 20. If a man doubts or 
hesitates and then eats, he is, by the very fact that he doubts, 
condemned for his weakness of faith. If his faith were strong he 
would have no doubt or hesitation. 

way 8¢ 6 odx dk wiotews, duaptia deriv. wiorss is subjective, the 
istrong conviction of what is right and of the principles of salvation. 
‘Weakly to comply with other persons’ customs without being 
convinced of their indifference is itself sin.’ This maxim (1) is not 
eoncerned with the usual conduct of unbelievers, (2) must not be 
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wtended to cases different in character from those St. Paul is 
*onsidering. It is not a general maxim concerning faith. 


This verse has had a very important part to play in controversy. How 
important may be seen from the use made of itin Augustine Contra /uliansems 
iv, one passage of which (§ 32) may be quoted: Ax gwso colligitur, etiam 
ipsa bona opera quae faciunt infideles, non tpsorum esse, sed illius gut bene 
astitur malis, Ipsorum autem esse peccata quibus et bona male faciunt ; 
guia ea non fideli, sed infidelt, hoc est stulta et noxia faciunt voluntate: 
gualis voluntas, nullo Christiano dubitante, arbor est mala, quae facere nom 
potest nisi fructsss malos, id est, sola peccata. Omne enim, velis nolés, quod 
non est ex fide, peccatum est. Since this time ithas been used to support the 
two proposicions that works done before justification are sin and consequently 
that the heathen are unable to do good works. Into the merits of these 
controversies it will be apart from our purpose to enter. It is sufficient to 
notice that this verse is in such a context completely misquoted. As Chry- 
sostom says, ‘When a person does not feel sure, nor believe that a thing is 
clean, how can he do else than sin? Now all these things have been 
spoken by Paul of the object in hand, not of everything.’ The words do 
not apply to those who are not Christians, nor to the works of those who 
ate Christians done before they became such, but to the conduct of believing 
Christians; and faith is used somewhat in the way we should speak of 
a ‘good conscience’; ‘everything which is not done with a clear conscience 
is sin” So Aquinas, Sumema i. 2, qu. xix, art. v. omme quod son est ex fide 
peccatm est, td est, omne quod est contra comscientiam. : 

On the doxology (avi. 25-27), which in some MSS. finds a place here, see 
the Introduction, § 8. 


XV. 1. The beginning of chap. xv is connected immediately 
with what precedes, and there is no break in the argument until 
ver. 13 is reached; but towards the close, especially in vv. 7-13, 
the language of the Apostle is more general. He passes from the 
special points at issue to the broad underlying principle of Christian 
unity, and especially to the relation of the two great sections of the 
Church—the Jewish and the Gentile Christians. 

Spcihopev S€. Such weakness is, it is true, a sign of absence of 
faith, but we who are strong in faith ought to bear with scruples 
weak though they may be. ef Sdvarot not, as in x Cor. i, 26, the 
rich or the powerful, but as in a Cor. xii. 10, xiii. 9, of the morally 
strong. 

Baordlew: cf. Gal. vi. a dAAn\wr rd Bdépy Baordfere. In classical 
Greek the ordinary word would be dépew, but Baordfe» seems to 
have gradually come into use in the figurative sense. It is used of 
bearing the cross both literally (John xix. 17), and figuratively 
(Luke xiv. 27). We find it in later versions of the O. T. In Aq., 
Symm. and Theod. in Is. xl. 11, lxvi. 12; in the two latter in 
Is. Ixiii. 9; in Matt. viii. 17 quoting Is. liii. 3: in none of these 
passages is the word used in the LXX. It became a favourite word 
ns i literature, Ign. Ad Polye. 1, Epist. ad Diog. § 10 (quoted , 

yy Lit.). 

#1) éaurois dpdoxew: cf. a Cor. x. 33 xabas ayo wavra waow 
ipeoke, pi) (yTey 1b euavrod yyadépov, where St. Paul is describing his 
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own conduct in very similar circumstances. He strikes at the root 
of Christian disunion, which is selfishness. 

2. eis 1d dyaldv mpds oixodouyy: cf. xiv. 16 tudy 1d dyabdy, 19 ra 
tas olxodous ris eis dAAndovs. The end or purpose of pleasing them 
must be the promotion of what is absolutely to their good, further 
defined by ofxodouy, their edification. These words limit and 
explain what St. Paul means by ‘pleasing men.’ In Gal. i. 10 
(cf. Eph. vi. 6; 1 Thess. ii. 4) he had condemned it. In 1 Cor. ix. 
20-23 he had made it a leading principle of his conduct. The rule 
is that we are to please men for their own good and not our own. 


The ydp after Exacros of the TR. should be omitted. For }pyav some 
authorities (F GP 3, Vulg., many Fathers) read Suay. 


8. wat yap 8 Xpiords wz. The precept just laid down is 
enforced by the example of Christ (cf. xiv. 15). As Christ bore 
our reproaches, so must we bear those of others. 

naQas yéypantar. St. Paul, instead of continuing the sentence, 
changes the construction and inserts a verse of the O. T. [Ps. 
Ixviii (Ixix). 10, quoted exactly according to the LXX], which he 
puts into the mouth of Christ. For the construction cf. ix. 7. 

The Psalm quoted describes the sufferings at the hands of the 
ungodly of the typically righteous man, and passages taken from it 
are often in the N. T. referred to our Lord, to whom they would 
apply as being emphatically ‘the just one.’ Ver. 4 is quoted 
John xv. 25, ver. 9a in Johnii. 17, ver. 9b in Rom. xv. 3, ver. 12 
in Matt. xxvii. 27-30, ver. 21 in Matt. xxvii. 34, and John xix. 29, 
ver. 22, f. in Rom. xi. 9, ver. 25a in Acts i. 20. (See Liddon, 
ad loc.) 

of dveSicpol x.r.A. In the original the righteous man is repre- 
sented as addressing God and saying that the reproaches against 
God he has to bear. St. Paul transfers the words to Christ, who is 
represented as addressing a man. Christ declares that in suffering 
it was the reproaches or sufferings of others that He bore. 

4. The quotation is justified by the enduring value of the O. T. 

mpoeypddn, ‘were written before,’ in contrast with mperépay: - 
cf. Eph. iii. 3; Jude 4, but with a reminiscence of the technical 
meaning of ypdpew for what is written as Scripture. 

Bi8acnadiay, ‘instruction’: cf. a Tim. iii. 16 sava ypapy Oed- 
syevoros kal @peAiwos mpos di8acxaniay, 

Thy édnida: the specifically Christian feeling of hope. It is the 
supreme confidence which arises from trust in Christ that in no cir- 


_ cumstances will the Christian be ashamed of that wherein he trusteth 


(Phil i. 20); a confidence which tribulation only strengthens, for 
it makes more certain his power oi endurance and his experience 
of consolation. On the relation of patience to hope cf. v. 3 an? 
s Thess. i. 2 


f ‘ 
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This passage, and that quoted above from 2 Tim. iii. 16, 7 
down very clearly the belief in the abiding value of the O. 
which underlies St. Paul’s use of it. But while emphasizing its 
value they also limit it. The Scriptures are to be read for our 
moral instruction, ‘for reproof, for correction, for instruction which 
is in righteousness’; for the perfection of the Christian character, 
‘that the man of God may be complete, furnished unto every good 
work’; and because they establish the Christian hope which is in 
Christ. Two points then St. Paul teaches, the permanent value of 
the great moral and spiritual truths of the O.T., and the witness 
of the O. T. to Christ. His words cannot be quoted to prove more 
than this. 

There are in this verse a few idiosyncrasies of B which may be noted but 
need not be accepted; éypdégy (with Wulg. Orig.-lat.) for spoeypagy; 
sdyra before els rv hu. (with P); rHs wapaxAnoews repeated after dxauer 
(with Clem.-Al.). The TR. with X*¢AL Pd, &c. substitutes spoeypagn for 
€ypdp7 in the second place, and with Ce DEF GP, &c., Vulg. Boh. Harch 
omits the second 5:4, 


&. After the digression of ver. ¢ the Apostle returns to the sub- 
fect of vv. 1-3, and sums up his teaching by a prayer for the unity 
‘of the community. 

6 52 Oeds rijs Swoporis nal ris wapaxAficens: cf. d Geds ris elpqrns 
(ver. 33; Phil. iv. 9; 1 Thess. v. 33; Heb. xiii. 20), ris Awidos 
(ver. ie mdons mapaxdncess (2 Cor. i. 3), dons xdperos (2 Pet. 
Vv. 10). 

7d adrd dpovetv: cf. Phil. ii. 2-5 wAnpdcaré pov ry yapdy, ba vd 
aird ppovire . . . rovro dpoveire ey tyiv & ral ev Xp. "I. 

natd Xpiordv “Incodv: cf. 3 Cor. xi. 17 8 AaAd, od ward Kipsos 
Aad@: Col. ii. 8 ob xard Xp.: Eph. iv. 24 dv xawdy dvOpawoy rip 
aara Oedy xrioevra (Rom. viii. 27, which is generally quoted, is not 
in point), These examples seem to show that the expression must 
mean ‘in accordance with the character or example of Christ.’ 

8qn for dofp, a later form, cf. 2 Thess. iii. 16; 3 Tim. i. 16, 18; ii. ag; 
Eph. i 17 (but with variant dup in the last two cases). Xp. "Inc. (B DEG 
&e., Boh. Chrys.), not ‘Ins. Xp. NAC FP 3 Vulg., Orig.-lat. Theodrt. 

6. Unity and harmony of worship will be the result of unity 
of life. 

dy08upaddy, ‘with unity of mind.’ A common word in the Acts 
(i. 14, &c.). 

dv Gcdv ral wardpa Tod Kupiou jpay “Iycot Xpiorod. This expres- 
sion occurs also in 2 Cor. i. 3; xi. 31; Eph. i. 3; 1 Pet.i.3. In 
Col. i. 3, which is also quoted, the correct reading is r@ Oc@ warpi 
sov Kupiov yay "I. X. Two translations are possible: (1) ‘God even 
the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ’ (Mey.-W. Gif. Lid., Lips.). 
In favour of this it is pointed out that while warnp expects some 
correlative word, @eés is naturally absolute; and that 6 @-ds ral 
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sarnp occurs absolutely (as in 1 Cor. xv. 24 dray wapadidoi rip Bace- 
Aciay r@ Oe@ cai warpi), an argument the point of which does not 
seem clear, and which suggests that the first argument has not 
much weight. (2) It is better and simpler to take the words in 
their natural meaning, ‘The God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ’; (Va. Oltr. Go. and others), with which cf. Eph. i. 17 6 Ocds 
fod Kupiov nuay “I, X.: Matt. xxvii. 46; Jn. xx. 17; Heb. i. 9. 

7. The principles laid down in this section of the Epistle are 
now generalized. All whom Christ has received should, without 
any distinction, be accepted into His Church. This is intended 
to apply especially to the main division existing at that time in the 
community, that between Jewish and Gentile Christians, 

$d wpochapBdverGe AAHAous x.7.A.: the command is no longer 
to the strong to admit the weak, but to all sections of the com- 
munity alike to receive and admit those who differ from them; so 
St. Paul probably said tuas, not juas. The latter he uses in ver. 1, 
where he is identifying himself with the ‘strong,’ the former he uses 
here, where he is addressing the whole community. On 84 cf. Eph, 
ii. 11; 1 Thess. v. 11: On spocdapBaveode see xiv. 1, 3. 

iyuas is read by NAC EFGL, Vulg. Boh. Syrr., Orig.-lat. Chrys. ; has 
by BDP3. Bis again Wester, and its authority on the distinction between 

duds md se is less trustworthy than on most other points (see WH. il. 

Pp. 218, 310). 


_ als Sdfay Ceod with mpooeAdSero: ‘in order to promote the 
glory of God.’ As the following verses show, Christ has sum- 
moned both Jews and Greeks into His kingdom in order to 
promote the glory of God, to exhibit in the one case His faithful- 
ness, in the other His mercy. So in Phil. ii. rz the object of 
Christ’s glory is to promote the glory of God the Father. 

8. St. Paul has a double object. He writes to remind the Gen- 
tiles that it is through the Jews that they are called, the Jews that 
the aim and purpose of their existence is the calling of the Gentiles, 
The Gentiles must remember that Christ became a Jew to save 
them; the Jew that Christ came among them in order that all the 
families of the earth might be blessed: both must realize that the 
aim of the whole is to proclaim God’s glory. 

This passage is connected by undoubted links (8&6 ver. 7; \éye 
ydp ver. 8) with what precedes, and forms the conclusion of the 
argument after the manner of the concluding verses of ch. viii. and 
ch. xi. This connexion makes it probable that ‘the relations of 
Jew and Gentile were directly or indirectly involved in the rela- 
tions of the weak and the strong.’ (Hort, Kom. and Eph. p. 29.) 

Sidxovoy ... mepttopijs: not ‘a minister of the circumcised,’ still 
less a ‘minister of the true circumcision of the spirit,’ which would 
be introducing an idea quite alien to the context, but ‘a minister 
of circumcision’ (so Gifford, who has an excellent note), i.e. te 
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carry out the promises implied in that covenant the seal of which 
was circumcision; so 2 Cor. iii, 6 d:axdvous xawys biabnxns. In the 
Ep. to the Galatians (iv. 4, 5) St. Paul had said that Christ was 
‘born of a woman, born under the law, that He might redeem them 
which were under the law, that we might receive the adoption of 
sons. On the Promise and Circumcision see Gen. xii. 1-3, xvil. 
I-14. 

The privileges of the Jews which St. Paul dwells on are as fol- 
lows: (1) Christ has Himself fulfilled the condition of being circum- 
cised: the circumcised therefore must not be condemned. (2) The 
primary object of this was to fulfil the promises made to the Jews 
(cf. Rom. ii. g, 10). (3) It was only as a secondary result of this 
Messiahship that the Gentiles glorified God. (4) While the bless- 
ing came to the Jews imép ddnOeias to preserve God’s consistency, it 
came to the Gentiles imép €Aous for God’s loving-kindness. 

yeyevncba, which should be read with NAELP 9S (yeyerv700e); it was 


altered into the more usual aorist yevéoGa: (BC D F G), perhaps because it 
was supposed to be co-ordinated with dofacas. 


Tas émayye\as Tov watépwvs Cf. ix. 4, 5. 

9. 1a Se E0vn ... 80fdca. Two constructions are possible for 
these words: (1) they may be taken as directly subordinate to Aéye 
ydp (Weiss, Oltr. Go.). The only object in this construction would 
be to contrast tmep éA¢ous with imép dAndcias. But the real antithesis 
of the passage is between B«Baéoas rds érayyedias and ra €6m dofd- 
oa: and hence (2) ra 6€... én... 80fdoa should be taken as 
subordinate to eis rd and co-ordinate with BeSadoa (Gif. Mey. 
Lid., Va.). With this construction the point of the passage 
becomes much greater, the call of the Gentiles is shown to be (as 
it certainly was), equally with the fulfilment of the promise to the 
Jews, dependent on the covenant made with Abraham (iv. 14, £2, 
16, 17). 

xaQas yéypamras, The Apostle proceeds, as so often in the 
Epistle, to support his thesis by @ series of passages quoted from 
the O. T. 

81d robo a.7.A.: taken almost exactly from the LXX of Ps. xvii 
{xviii). 50. In the original David, as the author of the Psalm, is 
celebrating a victory over the surrounding nations: in the Messianic 
application Christ is represented as declaring that among the 
Gentiles, i.e. in the midst of, and therefore together with them, He 
will praise God. éoporocynoopuas, ‘I will praise thee’: cf. xiv. 11. 

10. EdppdvOnre x.t.h.: from the LXX of Deut. xxxii. 43. The 
Hebrew, translated literally, appears to mean, ‘ Rejoice, O ye nations, 
His people.’ Moses is represented as calling on the nations to 
rejoice over the salvation of Israel. St. Paul takes the words as 
interpreted by the LXX to imply that the Gentiles and chosen 
people shall unite in the praise of God. 
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UL Alvetre «.v.h.: Ps. cxvi (cxvii). 1. LX. An appeal to all 
nations to praise the Lord. 


» There are slight variations in the Greek text and in the LXX. For wévra 
va vn roy Kupiov CF GL have 7dr K. x. 7. ¢. agreeing with the order of 
the LXX. draiweodtwoay is read by NABCDE Chrys. (90 LXX AN 
alvecdtwoay) émawioare by late MSS. with later LXX MSS, 


12. “Eoras ¥ fila «.v.A.: from Is. xi. 10, a description of the 
Messianic kingdom, which is to take the place of that Jewish king- 
dom which is soon to be destroyed. The quotation foliows the 
LXX, which is only a paraphrase of the Hebrew; the latter runs 
(RV.) ‘And it shall come to pass in that day, that the root of Jesse, 
which standeth for an ensign of the peoples, unto him shall the 
Gentiles seek.’ 

18. The Apostle concludes by invoking on his hearers a bless- 
ing—that their faith may give them a life full of joy and peace, that 
in the power of the Holy Spirit they may abound in hope. 

6 Geds ris éAtid0s: cf. ver. 5. The special attribute, as in fact 
the whole of the benediction, is suggested by the concluding words 
of the previous quotation. 

®Waons xapas nai eipyvyns. The joy and peace with God which is 
the result of true faith in the Christian’s heart. On «ipqvn see i. 7. 


For wAnpaoa: (most MSS.) BF G have the curious variant tAnpodophoas. 
B reads év wécp yxdpq nal elpnvp and omits eis 7d mepiccevev: the pecu- 
liarities of this MS. in the last few verses are noticeable. DEFG omit 
dy rp morevey. 

The general question of the genuineness of these last two chapters is 
discussed in the Introduction (§ 9). It will be convenient to mention in 
the course of the Commentary some few of the detailed objections that have 
been made to special passages. In xv. I-13 the only serious objection is 
that which was first raised by Baur and has been repeated by others since. , 
The statements in this section are supposed to be of too conciliatory a 
character; especially is this said to be the case with ver. 8. ‘How can we 
imagine,’ writes Baur, ‘that the Apostle, in an Epistle of such a nature and 
after all that had passed on the subject, would make such a concession to the 
Jewish Christians as to call Jesus Christ a minister of circumcision to confirm 
the promises of God made to the Fathers?’ To this it may be answered 
that that is exactly the point of view of the Epistle. It is brought out most 
clearly in xi. 17-25; it is implied in the position of priority always given to 
the Jew (i. 16; ii. 9, 10); it is emphasized in the stress continually laid on 
the relations of the new Gospel to the Old Testament (ch. iv, &c.), and 
the importance of the promises which were fulfilled (i. 2; ix. 4). Baur’s 
difficulty arose from an erroneous conception of the teaching and position of 
St. Paul. For other arguments see Mangold, Der Romerbrief, pp. 81-100. 


What sect ov party ts referred to in Rom. XIV? 


There has been great diversity of opinion as to the persons 
teferred to in this section of the Epistle to the Romans, but all 
commentators seem to agree in assuming that the Apostle is 
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dealing with certain special circumstances which have arisen in the 
Church of Rome, and that the weak and the strong represent two 
parties in that Church. 

1. The oldest explanation appears to be that which sees in these 
disputes a repetition of those which prevailed in the Corinthian 
Church, as to the same or some similar form of Judaizing practices 
(Orig. Chrys. Aug. Neander, &c.). In favour of this may be 
quoted the earlier portion of ‘the fifteenth chapter, where there is 
clearly a reference to the distinction between Jewish and Gentile 
Christians. But against this opinion it is pointed out that such 
Jewish objections to ‘things offered to idols,’ or to meats killed in 
any incorrect manner, or to swine’s flesh, have nothing to do with 
the typical instances quoted, the abstinence altogether from flesh 
meat and from wine (vv. 2, 21). 

a. A second suggestion (Eichhorn) is that which sees in these 
Roman ascetics the influence of the Pythagorean and other heathen 
sects which practised and taught abstinence from meat and wine 
and other forms of self-discipline. But these again will not satisfy 
all the circumstances. These Roman Christians were, it is said, in 
the habit of observing scrupulously certain days: and this custom 
did not, as far as we know, prevail among any heathen sect. 

3. Baur sees here Ebionite Christians of the character repre- 
sented by the Clementine literature, and in accordance with his 
general theory he regards them as representing the majority of 
the Roman Church. That this last addition to the theory is tenable 
seems impossible. So far as there is any definiteness in St. Paul’s 
language he clearly represents the ‘strong’ as directing the policy 
of the community. They are told to receive ‘him that is weak in 
faith’; they seem to have the power to admit him or reject him. 
All that he on his side can do is to indulge in excessive criticism. 
Nor is the first part of the theory really more satisfactory. Of 
the later Ebionites we have very considerable knowledge derived 
from the Clementine literature and from Epiphanius (A/aer. xxx), 
but it is an anachronism to discover these developments in a period 
nearly two centuries earlier. Nor again is it conceivable that 
St. Paul would have treated a developed Judaism in the lenient 
manner in which he writes in this chapter. 

4. Less objection perhaps applies to the modification of this 
theory, which sees in these sectaries some of the Essene influence 
which probably prevailed everywhere throughout the Jewish world 
(Ritschl, Mey.-W. Lid. Lft. Gif. Oltr.). This view fulfils the 
three conditions of the case. The Essenes were Jewish, they were 
ascetic, and they observed certain days. If the theory is put in the 
form not that Essenism existed as a sect in Rome, which is highly 
improbable, but that there was Essene influence in the Jewish com- 
munity there, it is poszible. Yet if any one compares St. Paul’s 
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language in other Epistles with that which he uses here, he will 
find it difficult to believe that the Apostle would recommend 
compliance with customs which arose, not from weak-minded 
scrupulousness, but from a completely inadequate theory of religion 
and life. Hort (Rom. and £ph., p. 27 f.) writes: ‘The true origin 
of these abstinences must remain somewhat uncertain: but much 
the most probable suggestion is that they come from an Essene 
element in the Roman Church, such as afterwards affected the 
Colossian Church.’ But later he modified his opinion (/udaistec 
Christianity, p. 128)° ‘There is no tangible evidence for Essenism 
out of Palestine.’ 

All these theories have this in common, that they suppose St. Paul 

to be dealing with a definite sect or body in the Roman Church, 
But as our examination of the Epistle has proceeded, it has become 
more and more clear that there is little or no special reference in 
the arguments. Both in the controversial portion and in the 
admonitory portion, we find constant reminiscences of earlier 
situations, but always with the sting of controversy gone. St. Paul 
writes throughout with the remembrance of his own former expe- 
Tience, and not with a view to special difficulties in the Roman 
community. He writes on all these vexed questions, not because 
they have arisen there, but because they may arise. ‘The Church 
of Rome consists, as he knows, of both Jewish and heathen 
Christians. These discordant elements may, he fears, unless wise 
counsels prevail produce the same dissensions as have occurred 
in Galatia or Corinth. 

Hort (Judaistic Christianity, p. 126) recognizes this feature in 
the doctrinal portion of the Epistle: ‘It is a remarkable fact,’ he 
writes, ‘respecting this Epistle to the Romans .. . that while it 
discusses the question of the Law with great emphasis and 1ulness, 
it does so without the slightest sign that there is a reference to 
a controversy then actually existing in the Roman Church.’ Unior- 
tunately he has not applied the same theory to this practical 
portion of the Epistle: if he had done so it would have presented 
just the solution required by all that he notices. ‘There is no 
reference,’ he writes, ‘to a burning controversy.’ ‘The matter is 
dealt with simply as one of individual conscience.’ He contrasts 
the tone with that of the Epistle to the Colossians. All these 
features find their best explanation im a theory which supposes 
that St. Paul’s object in this portion of the Epistle, is the same 
as that which has been suggested in the doctrinal portion. 

If this theory be correct, then our interpretation of the passage 
is somewhat different from that which has usually been accepted, 
and is, we venture to think, more natural, When St. Paul says in 
ver. 2 ‘the weak man eateth vegetables,’ he does not mean that 
there is a special sect of vegetarians in Rome; but he takes 

ad 
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a typical instance of excessive scrupulousness. When again he 
says ‘one man considers one day better than another,’ he does not 
mean that this sect of vegetarians were also strict sabbatarians, but 
that the same scrupulousness may prevail in other matters. When 
he speaks of 6 povay thy tycpav, 6 wy éobioy he is not thinking 
of any special body of people but rather of special types). When 
again in ver. 21 he says: ‘It is good mot to eat flesh, or drink 
wine, or do anything in which my brother is offended,’ he does 
not mean that these vegetarians and sabbatarians are also total 
abstainers; he merely means ‘even the most extreme act of self- 
denial is better than injuring the conscience of a brother.’ He had 
spoken very similarly in writing to the Corinthians: ‘ Wherefore, if 
meat maketh my brother to stumble, I will eat no flesh for ever- 
more, that I make not my brother to stumble’ (1 Cor. viii. 13). It 
is not considered necessary to argue from these words that absti- 
nence from fiesh was one of the characteristics of the Corinthian 
sectaries ; nor is it necessary to argue in a similar manner here. 

St. Paul is arguing then, as always in the Epistle, from past 
experience. Again and again difficulties had arisen owing to 
different forms of scrupulousness. There had been the difficulties 
which had produced the Apostolic decree ; there were the difficulties 
in Galatia, ‘Ye observe days, and months, and seasons, and years’; 
there were the difficulties at Corinth. Probably he had already in 
his experience come across instances of the various ascetic tenden- 
cies which are referred to in the Colossian and Pastoral Epistles. 
We have evidence both in Jewish and in heathen writers of the 
wide extent to which such practices prevailed. In an age when 
there is much religious feeling there will always be such ideas. 
The ferment which the spread of Christianity aroused would create 
them. Hence just as the difficulties which he had experienced 
with regard to Judaism and the law made St. Paul work out and 
systematize his theory of the relation of Christianity to personal 
righteousness, so here he is working out the proper attitude of the 
Christian towards over-scrupulousness and over-conscientiousness. 
He is not dealing with the question controversially, but examining 
it from all sides. 

And he lays down certain great principles. There is, first ef all, 
the fundamental fact, that all these scruples are in matters quite 
indifferent in themselves. Man is justified by ‘faith’; that is 
sufficient. But then all have not strong, clear-sighted faith: they 
do not really think such actions indifferent, and if they act 
against their conscience their conscience is injured. Each man 
must act as he would do with the full consciousness that he is to 
appear before God’s judgement-seat. But there is another side 
to the question. By indifference to external observances we may 
injure another man’s conscience. To ourselves it is perfectly 
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indifferent whether we conform to such an observance or not. Then 
we must conform for the sake of our weak brother. We are the 
strong. We are conscious of our strength. Therefore we must 
yield to others: not perhaps always, not in all circumstances, but 
certainly in many cases. Above all, the salvation of the individual 
soul and the peace and unity of the community must be preserved. 
Both alike, weak and strong, must lay aside differences on such 
eee matters for the sake of that church for which Christ 
ied. 


APOLOGY FOB ADMONITIONS. 


XV. 14-21. These admonitions of mine do not imply that 
T am unacquainted with your goodness and deep spiritual 
knowledge. In writing to you thus boldly I am only 
fulfilling my duty as Apostle to the Gentiles; the priest 
who stands before the altar and presents to God the Gentile 
Churches (vv. 14-17). 

And this is the ground of my boldness. For I can boast 
of my spiritual labours and gifts, and of my wide activity in 
preaching the Gospel, and that, not where others had done so 
before me, but where Christ was not yet named (vv. 18-21). 


14. The substance of the Epistle is now finished, and there only 
remain the concluding sections of greeting and encouragement. 
St. Paul begins as in i. 8 with a reference to the good report of the 
church. This he does as a courteous apology for the warmth of 
feeling he has exhibited, especially in the last section; but a com- 
parison with the Galatian letter, where there is an absence of any 
such compliment, shows that St. Paul’s words must be taken to 
have a very real and definite meaning. 

ménerouar Sé: cf. viii. 38, ‘Though I have spoken so strongly it 
does not mean that I am not aware of the spiritual earnestness of 
your church.’ 

aat altos dye wep dudy, Sts nat adroi: notice the emphasis gained 
by the position of the words. ‘And not I inquire of others to know, 
but Z myse/f, that is, I that rebuke, that accuse you.’ Chrys. 

pectot: cf. Rom. i 29, where also it is combined with merdnpe- 
pevos. 

dons yvécews: ‘our Christian knowledge in its entirety.’ Cf. 
1 Cor. xiii. 2 nal édyv yw mpodyreiay cai €i5& ta pvornpia mdvra cal 
macay Thy yoo, Kai édy éyw macay ry wiotw K.T.A. yvaots is used for 
the true knowledge which consists in a deep and comprehensive 
grasp of the real principles of Christianity. 
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19s is read by NBP, Clem.-Alex. Jo.-Damasc. It is omitted by 
ACDEFGL, &c., Chrys. Theodrt. 


~ &yalwodvys: cf. 2 Thess. i. rx; Gal. v. 32; Eph. v. g; used 
only in the LXX, the N. T. and writings derived from them. 
Generally it means ‘goodness’ or ‘uprightness’ in contrast with 
naxia, as in Ps, li. (lii.) § nydmnoas xaxiav tmép ayabwovwny: defined 
more accurately the idea seems to be that derived from dyads of 
active beneficence and goodness of heart. Here it is combined 
with yvadous, because the two words represent exactly the qualities 
which are demanded by the discussion in chap. xiv. St. Paul 
demands on the one side a complete grasp of the Christian faith 
as a whole, and on the other ‘goodness of heart,’ which may 
prevent a man from injuring the spiritual life of his brother Christians 
by disregarding their consciences. Both these were, St. Paul is 
fully assured, realized in the Roman community. 


Forms in -ovvn are almost all late and mostly confined to Hellenistic 
writers. Inthe N.T. we have éAenuootrv7, doxnpocivn, aywotrn, lepwaivy, 
peyadwotvyn: see Winer, § xvi. a2 8 (p. 118, ed. Moulton). ; 


Suvdevor «al dddyAous vouleretv. Is it laying too much stress on 
the language of compliment to suggest that these words give a hint 
of St. Paul’s aim in this Epistle? He has grasped clearly the 
importance of the central position of the Roman Church and its 
moral qualities, and he realizes the power that it will be: for the 
instruction of others in the faith. Hence it is to them above all 
shat he writes, not because of their defects but of their merits. 


It is difficult to believe that any reader will find an inconsistency between 
this verse and i. 11 or the exhortations of chap. xiv, whatever view he may 
hold concerning St. Paul’s general attitude towards the Roman Church. It 
would be perfectly natural in any case that, after rebuking them on certain 
points on which he felt they needed correction, he should proceed to com- 
pliment them for the true knowledge and goodness which their spiritual 
condition exhibited. He could do so because it would imply a true estimate 
of the state of the Church, and it would prevent any offence being taken at 
his freedom of speech. But if the view suggested on chap. xiv. and throughout 
the Epistle be correct, and these special admonitions arise rather from the 
condition of the Gentile churches as a whole, the words gain even more 
point. ‘I am not finding fault with you, I am warning you of dangers 
you may incur, and I warn you especially owing to your prominent and 
important position.’ 


15. toApnpdtepov. The boldness of which St. Paul accuses 
himself is not in sentiment, but in manner. It was azd uépovs, ‘in 
part of the Epistle’; vi. 12 ff., 19; viii. 9; xi. 17 ff.; xii. 3; 
xiii. 3 ff., 13 ff, xiv.;-xv. 1, have been suggested as instances. 

éravaptpyyckev. Wetstein quotes éxacroy ipav, ealmep axp Bas 
eidora, Suws émavayyncat Bovdouas Demosthenes, Pfi/. 74, y. The 
ewi seems to soften the expression ‘suggesting to your memory. 
St. Paul is not teaching any new thing, or saying anything whick 
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@ properly instructed Christian would not know, but putting more 
clearly and definitely the recognized principles and commands of 
the Gospel. 

Sa thy xdpw rhy Sobeiody wo. On St. Paul’s Apostolic grace 
cf. i. 5 8 of eAdBomer xapw Kai dwoorodqy: Kil. 3 Adyw yap dua ys 
xapiros tis Sobeions por 

It is probably preferable to read rodpnporépws (A B, WH.) for roApnpé- 
vepov. The TR. adds déeA¢oi after éypaya tyiy against the best authorities 

(8 A BC, Boh., Orig. Aug. Chrys.) ; the position of the word varies even in 

MSS. in which it does occur. dé is a correction of the TR. for das (RBF 

Jo.-Damasc.). 

16. hevroupyév seems to be used definitely and technically as in 
the LXX of a priest. See esp. a Esdras xx. 36 (Neh. x. 37) rois 
depevos rois esroupyovow éy oixw Geod judy. So in Heb. viii. 2 of our 
Lord, who is dpysepets and ray dylov Aetroupyds: see the note on i. 9- 
Generally in the LXX the word seems used of the Levites as 
opposed to the priests as in a Esdras xx. 39 (Neh. x. 40) «al of 
lepeis nal of Aeirovpyoi, but there is no such idea here. 

lapoupyodrta, ‘ being the sacrificing priest of the Gospel of God.’ 
St. Paul is standing at the altar as priest of the Gospel, and the 
offering which he makes is the Gentile Church. 

lepovpyeity means (1) to ‘ perform a sacred function,’ hence (3) especially 
to ‘sacrifice’; and so ra lepovpynfevra means ‘the slain victims ; and then 

(3) to be a priest, to bé one who performs sacred functions. Its con- 

struction is two-fold: (1) it may take the accusative of the thing sacrificed ; 

so Bas. é@ Ps. exv wai lepovpyjow oo ri ris alvécews Ovolay; or (2) 

lepoupyeiy vi may be put for lepoupydy tivos elva (Galen, de Theriaca pvorn- 

piaw lepovpyéy), 80 4 Mace. vii. 8 (v. 1.) rovs iepoupyotvras rov vépuov: Greg. 

Naz. lepoupyety sawrnpley rivés (see Fri. ad doc. from whom this note is taken). 

4 wpoodopd. With this use of sacrificial language, cf. xii. 1, 2. 
The sacrifices offered by the priest of the New Covenant were not 
the dumb animals as the old law commanded, but human beings, 
the great body of the Gentile Churches. Unlike the old sacrifices 
which were no longer pleasing to the Lord, these were acceptable 
(eimpécdexros, 1 Pet. ii. 5). Those were animals without spot or 
blemish; these are made a pure and acceptable offering by the 
Holy Spirit which dwells in them (cf. viii. 9, 11). 

For the construction of rpoogopa cf. Heb. x. 10 #. rod ompares ‘I. Xp. 

17. exw ody thy xavxnow. The rq should be omitted (see below). 
‘I have therefore my proper pride, and a feeling of confidence in 
my position, which arises from the fact that I am a servant of 
Christ, and a priest of the Gospel of God.’ St. Paul is defending 
his assumption of authority, and he does so on two grounds: 
(1) His Apostolic mission, 6:4 ry xdpw ri dobciocdy pos, as proved 
by his successful labours (vv. 18-20); (3) the sphere of his 
labours, the Gentile world, more especially that portion of it in 
which the Gospel had not been officially preached. The emphasis 
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therefore is on év Xp. L, and 74 mp's ‘rév Gedy. With xavynow cf. 
iii. 27, 1 Cor. xv. 31; with the whole verse, 2 Cor. x. 13 mpeis 8¢ 
abyi eis ra dperpa Kavxnodpeba.. , 17 6 8€ Kavyapevos év Kupig xavyaabo. 


The RV. has not improved the text by adding rHv before xadynav. The 
combination & A I.P, Boh., Arm., Chrys., Cyr., Theodrt. is stronger than that 
of BDEFG in this Epistle. C seems uncertain, 


18. 03 yap todpyjow «.t.A. ‘For I will not présume to mention, 
any works but those in which I was myself Christ’s agent for the 
conversion of Gentiles.’ St. Paul is giving his case for the assump- 
tion of authority (Katynovs), It is only his own labour or rather 
works done through himself that he cares to mention. But the 
value of such work is that it is not his-own but Christ’s working in 
him, and that it is among Gentiles, and so gives him a right to 
exercise authority over.a Gentile Church like the Roman. 

With roApjvo (NAC DEFGLP, Boh. Harcl., etc.) cf. 2 Cor. 
X. 12; there seems to be a touch of irony in its use here; with 
kateipydoaro 2 Cor. xii. 12, Rom. vii. 13, &c.; with Ady kai epyw, 
‘in speech or action,’ 2 Cor. x. 11. 

19. év Suvdper onpetwv x.t.d.: cf 2 Cor. xii. 12 7a pév onpeia tod 
dmoordhov Kareipydaln év dpiv év ndon iropovh, onuelors Te Kat Tépace Kat 
dvvdpeot: Heb. il. 4 ovvemipaprupotvros rai Geod onueiors Te Kat Tépace 
kat grotkihas Suvdpeot kat IIvevparos “Ayiov pepitpois Kata tiv avrov 
éeknow: 1 Cor. xii. 28, 


The combination onpeta xat répara is that habitually used throughout the 
N. T. to express what are popularly called miracles. Both words have the 
same denotation, but different connotations. tépas implies anything mar- 
vellous or extraordinary in itself, onmetov represents the same event, but 
viewed not as an objectless phenomenon but as a sign or token of the agency 
by which it is accomplished or the purpose it is intended to fulfil. Often 
a third word Suvdues is added which implies that these ‘works’ are the 
exhibition of more than natural power. Here St. Paul varies the expres- 
sion by saying that his work was accomplished in the power of signs and 
wonders; they are looked tipon as a sign and external exhibition of the 
Apostolic xdpis. See Trench, Miracles xci; Fri. ad loc. 

There can be no doubt that St, Paul in this passage assumes that he 
possesses the Apostolic power of working what are ordinarily called miracles, 
The evidence for the existence of miracles in the Apostolic.Church is two- 
fold: on the one hand the apparently natural and ynobtrusive claim made 
by the Apostles on behalf of themselves or others to the power of working 
miracles, on the other the definite historical narrative of the Acts of the 
Apostles. The two witnesses corroborate one another. Against them it 
might be argued that the ‘standard of evidence was lax, and that the 
Miraculous and non-miraculous were not sufficiently distinguished, But will 
the first argument hold against a personal assertion? and does not the 
narrative of the Acts make it clear that miracles in a perfectly correct sense 
of the word were definitely intended ? 


év Suvduer Mvedatos “Ayiou: cf. ver. 13, and on the reading here 
see-below. St. Paul’s Apostolic labours are a sign of commission 
because they have been accompanied by a manifestation of more. 
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than natural gifts, and the source of his power is the Holy Spirie 
with which he is filled. | 


» This seems one of those passages in which the value of the text of B 
where it is not vitiated by Western influence is conspicuous (cf. iv. 1). It 
reads (alone or with the support of the Latin Fathers) svedyaros without 
any addition. NLP &c., Orig.-lat. Chrys. &c., add 6<o0, AC DF G Boh. 
Vulg. Arm., Ath. &c. read dyiov, Both were corrections of what seemed an 
unfinished expression. 


dw ‘lepovcad}p xat xdxdy péxps rod “INdupixod. These words 
have caused a considerable amount of discussion. 

1. The first question is as to the meaning of xin. 

(1) The majority of modern commentators (Fri. Gif. Mey-W,) 
interpret it to mean the country round Jerusalem, as if it were kai 
rod xuxdg, and explain it to mean Syria or in a more confined 
sense the immediate neighbourhood of the city. But it may be 
pointed out that x’xd» in the instances quoted of it in this sense 
(Gen. xxxv. §; xli. 48) seems invariably to have the article. 

(2) It may be suggested therefore that it is better to take it as 

do the majority of the Greek commentators and the AV. ‘from 
Jerusalem and ‘round about unto Illyricum.’ So Oecumenius cvxr@ 
twa on Thy at’ evOciavy dddv évOvunOjs, dda Kata ra mép€ and to the 
same effect Chrys. Theodrt. Theophylact. This meaning is exactly 
supported by Xen. Anad. VII. i. 14 kai nérepa dua rod iepod dpous déos 
wopeverOa, } xiam dd wéons ris Opdens, and substantially by Mark 
vi. 6. 
2. It has also been debated whether the words ‘as far as Illyria’ 
include or exclude that country, The Greek is ambiguous; 
certainly it admits the exclusive use. jéxyps Gadacons can be used 
clearly as excluding the sea. As far as regards the facts the narra- 
tive of the Acts (ra pépy éxeiva Acts xx. 2; cf. Tit. iii. 12) suggests 
that St. Paul may have preached in Illyria, but leave it uncertain. 
A perfectly tenable explanation of the words would be that if 
Jerusalem were taken as one limit and the Eastern boundaries 
of Illyria as the other, St. Paul had travelled over the whole of 
the intervening district, and not merely confined himself to the 
direct route between the two places. Jerusalem and Illyria in fact 
represent the limits. 

if this be the interpretation of the passage it is less important to 
fix the exact meaning of the word Illyria as used here; but a passage 
in Strabo seems to suggest the idea which was in St. Paul’s mind 
when he wrote. Strabo, describing the Egnatian way from the 
Adriatic sea-coast, states that it passes through a portion of 
Illyria before it reaches Macedonia, and that the traveller along it 
has the Illyrian mountains on his left hand. St. Paul would have 
followed this road as far as Thessalonica, and if pointing Westward 
he had asked the names of the mountain region and of the peoples 
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inhabiting it, he would have been told that it was ‘Illyria. The 
term therefore is the one which would naturally occur to him as 
fitted to express the limits of his journeys to the West (Strabo vii. 


7- 4): 


The word Illyria might apparently be used at this period in two senses. 
(1) As the designation of a Roman province it might be used for what was 
otherwise called Dalmatia, the province on the Adriatic sea-coast north 
of Macedonia and west of Thrace. (2) Ethnically it would mean the 
country inhabited by Illyrians, a portion of which was included in the Roman 

rovince of Macedonia. In this sense it is used in Appian, //lyréca 1, 75 
os. Bell. Jud. Il. xvi. 4; and the passage of Strabo quoted above. 


metAnpwxdvar 1d edayyé\iov Tol Xpiored: cf. Col. i. 25 hs eyevdunp 
€ya@ Sidkovos Kata THY oikovouiay Tov Geov thy Sobeiody jos eis Ywas, mANe 
p@oas tov déyov rod Geov. In both passages the meaning is to ‘fulfil,’ 
‘carry out completely,’ and so in the AV. ‘to fully preach.” In 
what sense St. Paul could say that he had done this, see below. 

20. odtw 8é pidoTipodpevoy a«.7.A. introduces a limitation of the 
statement of the previous verses. Within that area there had been 
places where he had not been eager to preach, since he cared only 
to spread the Gospel, not to compete with others. otre is ex- 
plained by what follows, qiAormovpevoy (x Thess. iv, 11; 2 Cor. 
v. 9) means to ‘strive eagerly,’ having lost apparently in late Greek 
its primary idea of emulation. See Field, Ofum Worn. iii. p. 100, 
who quotes Polyb. i. 83; Diod. Sic. xii. 46; xvi. 49; Plut. Vet 
Caes. liv. 

évondo0y: ‘so named as to be worshipped.’ Cf. a Tim. ii. 19; 
Isa. xxvi. 13; Amos Vi. ro. 

GAAdtpiov OepeAvov. For addorprov cf. 2 Cor. x. 15, 16. St. Paul 
describes his work (1 Cor. tii. 10) as laying a ‘foundation stone’: 
@s aopos apyirextwy Oeuedsov €Onxa’ adAdos dé e€morxodoper: and so 
generally the Church is built on the foundation of the apostles and 
prophets (Eph. ii. 20). 

Zl. &\Ad Kabis yéypantar. St. Paul describes the aim of his 
mission (the limitations of which he has just mentioned) in words 
chosen from the O.T. The quotation which follows is taken 
verbally from the LXX of Isa. li. 15, which differs but not es- 
sentially from the Hebrew. The Prophet describes the astonish- 
ment of the nations and kings at the suffering of the servant of 

ehovah. ‘That which hath not been told them they shall see.’ 

he LXX translates this ‘those to whom it was not told shall see,’ 
and St. Paul taking these words applies them (quite in accordance 
with the spirit of the original) to the extension of the knowledge 
of the true Servant of Jehovah to places where his name has not 
been mentioned. 


Verses 19-21, or rather a portion of them (ore pe . . . ddAdd), are still 
objected to by commentators (2s by Lipsius) who recognize the futility of 
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the objections to the chapter as a whole. In a former case (xi. 8-10) the 
clumsiness of an excision suggested by Lipsius was noticed and here he has 

» mot been any happier. He omits ver. 20, but keeps the quotation in ver. 31, 
yet this quotation is clearly suggested by the preceding words oby 8mov 
avopacn Xporés, It would be strange if an interpolator were to make the 
sequence of thought more coherent. 

The general objections to the passage seem to be— 

(1) It is argued that St. Paul had never preached in Jerusalem, nor would 
have been likely to mention that place as the starting-point of his mission ; 
that these words therefore are a ‘concession made to the Jewish Chris 
tians,’ and hence that the chapter is a result of the same conciliation ten- 
dency which produced the Acts. Most readers would probably be satisfied 
with being reminded that according to the Acts St. Paul had preached in 
Jerusalem (Acts ix. 28, 39). But it may be also pointed out that St. Paul 
is merely using the expression geographically to define out the limits within 
which he had preached the Gospel; while he elsewhere (Rom. xi. 26) speaks 
of Sion as the centre from which the Gospel has gone forth. 

(2) It is asserted that St. Paul had never preached in Illyricum. There 
is some inconsistency in first objecting to the language of this passage 
because it agrees with that of the Acts, and then criticizing it because it 
contains some statement not supported by the same book. But the re- 
ference to Ilyricum has been explained above. The passages of the Acts 
quoted clearly leave room for St. Paul having preached in districts inhabited 
by Illyrians. He would have done so if he had gone along the Egnatian 
way. But the words do not necessarily mean that he had been im Illyria, 
and it is quite possible to explain them in the sense that he had preached 
as far as that province and no further. In no case do they contain any 
statement inconsistent with the genuineness of the passage. 

(3) It is objected that St. Paul could in no sense ase such a phrase as 
werAnpwKévar TO evayyéAov. But by this expression he does not mean that 
he had preached in every town or village, but only that everywhere there were 
centres from which Christianity could spread. His conception of the duties 
of an Apostle was that he should found churches and leave to others to 
build on the foundation thus laid (1 Cor. iii. 7, 10). As a matter of fact 
within the limits laid down Christianity had been very widely preached, 
There were churches throughout all Cilicia (Acts xv. 42), Galatia, and 
Phrygia (Gal. i. 1; Acts xvili. 23). The three years’ residence in Ephesus 
implied that that city was the centre of missionary activity extending through- 
out all the province of Asia (Acts xix. 10) even to places not visited by 
St. Paul himself (Col. ii. 1). Thessalonica was early a centre of Christian 
propaganda (1 Thess. i. 7, 8; iv. 10), and later St. Paul again spent some 
time there (Acts xx. 2). The Second Epistle to the Corinthians contains in 
the greeting the words stv roils dyios wae Trois obaw iw bAp TH ’Axalg, 
showing that the long residence at Corinth had again produced a wide 
extension of the Gospel. As far as the Adriatic coast St. Paul might well 
have considered that he had fulfilled his mission of preaching the Gospel, 
and the great Egnatian road he had followed would lead him straight to 
Rome. 

(4) A difficulty is found in the words ‘that I may not build om another 
man’s foundation.’ It is said that St. Paul has just expressed his desire to 
go to Rome, that im fact he expresses this desire constantly (i. §, 13; xii. 35 
xv. 15), but that here he states that he does not wish to build on another man’s 
foundation ; how then it is asked could he wish to go to Rome where there 
was already a church? But there is no evidence that Christianity had been 
officially or systematically preached there (Acts xxviii. 22), and only a small 
eommunity was in existence, which had grown up chiefly as composed of 
settlers from other places. Moreover, St. Paul specially says that it is for 
the sake of mutual grace and encouragement that he wishes to go there; he 
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implies that he does mot wizh te stay long, but desires to press on further 
westward (ver. 34). 


THB APOSTLE’S PLANS. 


_ XV« 22-83. J have been these many times hindered from 
coming to you, although I have long eagerly desived it. Now 
I hope I may accomplish my wish in the course of a journey 
to Spain. But not immediately. I must first take to Feru- 
salem the contributions sent thither by Macedonia and 
Achaia—a generous gift, and yet but a just recompense for 
the spiritual blessings the Gentile Churches have received 
from the Fews. When this mission is accomplished I hope 
I may come to you on my way to Spain (vv. 22-29). 

Meantime I carnestly ask your prayers for my own 
personal safety and that the gifts I bear may be received by 
the Church. I shall then, if God will, come to you with 
a light heart, and be refreshed by your company. May the 
God of peace make His peace to light upon you (vv. 30-33). 


22. 81d kai. The reason why St. Paul had been so far prevented 
from coming to Rome was not the fear that he might build on 
another man’s foundation, but the necessity of preaching Christ in 
the districts through which he had been travelling ; now there was 
no region untouched by his apostolic labours, no further place for 
action in those districts. évexonréyyy: Gal. v. 7; 1 Th. ii 183 
t Pet. iii. 7. 

ta woddd, ‘these many times,’ i.e. all the times when I thought 
of doing so, or had an opportunity, as in the RV.; not, as most 
commentators, ‘for the most part’ (Vulg. plerumgue), modddms, 
which is read by Lips. with BDEFG, is another instance of 
Western influence in B. 

23. vuvi Se pnxérn téwov éxwy, ‘seeing that I have no longer 
opportunity for work in these regions.’ rérov, as in xii, 19, q.V.; 
Eph. iv. 27 ; Heb. xii. 17, ‘opportunity,’ ‘scope for action.’ «dAiuacs, 
‘tracts’ or ‘regions’ (2 Cor. xi.ro0; Gal.i. 21; often in Polybius). 

émimoSiay does not occur elsewhere; but éroGeiy (Rom. i. 153 
3 Cor. v. 2; ix. 14; Phil. i. 8; ii. 26; 1 Th. iii. 6; 2 Tim. i. 4; 
James iv. §; 1 Pet. ii. 2) and émmd6nous (2 Cor. vii. 7, 11) are not 
uncommon, On its signification, ‘a longing desire,’ see on i. 11. 

lxavav: a very favourite word in the Acts of the Apostles (ix. 23; 
uviii. 18, &c.). ‘It is likely enough that St. Paul’s special interest 
im the Christian community at Rome, though hardly perhaps his 
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knowledge of it, dates from his acquaintance with Aquila and 
Priscilla at Corinth. This was somewhere about six years before 
the writing of the Epistle to the Romans, and that interval would 
perhaps suffice to justify his language about having desired to visit 
them dwé ixaydy érdv (a rather vague phrase, but not so strong as 
the dx odd» éray, which was easily substituted for it)’ Hort, 


Rom. and Eph. p. 11. 


For émobiay 52 éxav Western authorities (D F G) read Zym, an attempt 
to correct the grammar of the sentence. fxavwy, read by BC 37. 59. 71, 
Jo.-Damasc., is probably right for woAA@y, which is supported by all other 
authorities and is read by R.V. 


24. In this verse the words éAevoopas wpds duas, which are inserted 
by the TR. after Sraviav, must be omitted on conclusive manuscript 
evidence, while yap must as certainly be inserted after <Amito. 
These changes make the sentence an anacolouthon, almost exactly 
resembling that in v. 12 ff., and arising from very much the same 
causes. St. Paul does not finish the sentence because he feels that 
he must explain what is the connexion between his visit to Spain 
and his desire to visit Rome, so he begins the parenthesis éAni{w ydp. 
Then he feels he must explain the reason why he does not start at 
once; he mentions his contemplated visit to Jerusalem and the 
purpose of it. This leads him so far away from the original 
sentence that he is not able to complete it; but in ver. 28 he 
resumes the main argument, and gives what is the logical, but not 
the grammatical, apodosis (cf. v. 18). 

@s Gv mopedwpar. The os dv is temporal: cf. Phil. ii. 23; 1 Cor. 
xi. 34: on this latter passage Evans, in Speaker's Comm. p. 328, 
writes: ‘When I come: rather according as I come: the presence of 
the a points to uncertainty of the time and of the event: for this 
use comp. Aesch. Lum. 33 pavrevopa yap ws dv nyjrat beds.’ 

mpoteppOyjvar: 1 Cor. xvi. 6, 11; 3 Cor. i. 16; need not mean 
more than to be sent forward on a journey with prayers and good 
wishes. The best commentary on this verse is ch. i. 18 ff. 

Lipsius again strikes out wv. 23, 24 and below in ver. 28 8” ipav 
eis tv Enaviav—a most arbitrary and unnecessary proceeding. 
The construction of the passage has been explained above and is 
quite in accordance with St. Paul’s style, and the desire to pass 
. further west and visit Spain is not in any way inconsistent with 
the desire to visit Rome. The existence of a community there 
did not at all preclude him from visiting the city, or from 
preaching in it; but it would make it less necessary for him to 
remain loug. On the other hand, the principal argument against 
the genuineness of the passage, that St. Paul never did visit Spain 
(on which see below ver. 28), is most inconclusive; a forger would 
never have interpolated a passage in order to suggest a visit to 
Spain which had never taken place. But all such criticism iails 
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absolutely to realize the width and boldness of St. Paul’s schemes, 
He must carry the message of the Gospel ever further. Nothing 
will stop him but the end of his own life or the barrier of the 
ocean. 

25. St. Paul now mentions a further reason which will cause 
some delay in his visit to Rome, and his missionary journey to 
Spain. 

es ovGe rots dytows: cf. 9 Cor. viii. 4 riv xowoviay ris Siaxovias 
rijs eis rods dyiovs. The expression ‘ ministering to the saints’ has 
become almost a technical expression in St. Paul for the contribu- 
tions made by the Gentile Christians to the Church at Jerusalem. 

26. edSéxnoav implies that the contribution was voluntary, and 
made with heartiness and good-will: see on Rom. x. 1 (evdosia); 
1 Cor. i. a1; Gal. i. 15. 

xoweviay: of a collection or contribution # Cor. viii 4; ix. 13 
dsrémrs ris owevias eis airots cai els wavres and soweri» Rom 
xii. 13 rais ypeias ray dyiwv kowevourres. 

atwxods: cf. Gal. ii. 10 pdévow ray wrwyér Ga prnuovevouer, On 
the poor Christians at Jerusalem see James ii. 2 ff.; Renan, Hist 
des Origines, &c. vol. iv. ch. 3. In Jerusalem the Sadducees, who 
were the wealthy aristocracy, were the determined opponents of 
Christianity, and there must have been in the city a very large 
class of poor who were dependent on the casual employment and 
spasmodic alms which are a characteristic of a great religious 
centre. The existence of this class is clearly implied in the 
narrative at the beginning of the Acts of the Apostles. There 
was from the very first a considerable body of poor dependent on 
the Church, and hence the organization of the Christian community 
with its lists (1 Tim. v. 19) and common Church fund (amd roo 
cowoid Ign. Ad Polyc. iv. 3) and officers for distributing alms (Acts 
vi. 1-4) must have sprung up very early, 

27. ebSéxnoav x7.A. St. Paul emphasizes the good-will with 
which this contribution was made by repeating the word ei3dencay; 
he then points out that in another sense it was only the repayment 
of a debt. The Churches of the Gentiles owed all the spiritual 
blessings they enjoyed to that of Jerusalem, ‘from whom is Christ 
according to the flesh,’ and they could only repay the debt by 
ministering in temporal things. 

Wveuparimois ... gapxixois. Both are characteristically Pauline 
words. 2 Cor. ix. rm ef npeis duiv ra wvevpatied éomeipaper, peya el 
fpeis inary va capxina Oepicoper; capxxois is used without any bad 
association. 

éxowdvysav, The word sovevdéw, of which the meaning 1s of course ‘to 
be a sbarer or participator in,’ may be used either of the giver or of the 
receiver. The giver shares with the receiver by giving contributions, so Rom, 


xii. 13 (quoted om ver. 26); the receiver with the giver by receiving contri- 
bations, so here. ‘The sormal construction in the N. T. is as here with the 
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dative : once (Heb. ii. 14) it is used with constructi 

Pokus iene 
~ The contributions for the poor in Jerusalem are mentioned in 
Rom. xv. 26, 27; 1 Cor. xvi. 1-3; 2 Cor. ix. 1 ff; Acts xxiv. 17, and 
form the subject of the ablest and most convincing section in 
Paley’s Horae Paulinae. Without being in any way indebted to 
one another, and each contributing some new element, all the 
different accounts fit and dovetail into one another, and thus imply 
that they are all historical. ‘For the singular evidence which this 
passage affords of the genuineness of the Epistle, and what is more 
important, as it has been impugned, of this chapter in particular, 
see Paley’s Horae Paulinae, chap. ii. No. 1.’ Jowett, ad loc., and 
for some further reff. see Introd. § 4. 

28. émrehéoas ... oppayiodpevos. St. Paul resumes his argu- 
ment and states his plans after the digression he has just made 
on what lies in the immediate future. With émiredéoas (a Pauline 
word), cf. Phil. i. 6; it was used especially of the fulfilment of 
religious rites (Heb. ix. 6 and in classical authors), and coupled 
with Aeroupyjoa above, suggests that St. Paul looks upon these 
contributions of the Gentile communities as a solemn religious 
offering and part of their evyapiria for the benefits received. 

oppayioduevos, ‘having set the seal of authentication on.’ The 
seal was used as an official mark of ownership: hence especially 
the expression ‘the seal of baptism’ (2 Cor. i. 2; Eph. i. 133 
see on iv. 11). Here the Apostle implies that by taking the con- 
tributions to Jerusalem, and presenting them to the Church, he puts 
the mark on them (as a steward would do), showing that they are 
the fruit to the Church of Jerusalem of those spiritual blessings 
(svevparud) which through him had gone forth to the Gentile 
world. 

eis thy Emaviay, It has been shown above that it is highly prob- 
able that St. Paul should have desired to visit Spain, and that therefore 
nothing in these verses throws any doubt on the authenticity of the 
chapter as a whole or of any portions of it. A further question 
arises, Was the journey ever carried out? Some fresh light is 
perhaps thrown on the question by Professor Ramsay’s book Zhe 
Church and the Empire. If his arguments are sound, there is 
no reason to suppose that if St. Paul was martyred at Rome 
(as tradition seems to suggest) he must necessarily have suffered 
in what is ordinarily called the Neronian persecution. He might 
have been beheaded either in the later years of Nero’s reign or 
even under Vespasian. So that, if we are at liberty to believe 
that he survived his first imprisonment, there is no need to compress, 
as has been customary, the later years of his missionary activity. 

It is on these assumptions easier to find room for the Spanish 
journey. Have we evidence for it? Dismissing later writers whe 
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seem to have had no independent evidence, our authorities are 
reduced to two, the Muratorian Fragment on the Canon, and 
Clement of Rome. We cannot lay much stress on the former; it 
is possible perhaps that the writer had independent knowledge, but 
it is certainly more probable that he is merely drawing a conclu- 
sion, and not quite a correct one, from this Epistle: the words are 
sed et profectionem Pault ab urbe ad Spaniam proficiscentis. The 
passage in Clement (§ 5) runs as follows: THatAos iropovns BpaBeior 
tndderEev, ewrdxis Beopa opéoas, huyadevOeis, AvGacGeis, kjpv& yevdpevos 
& re tH dvato\y kai ev rH Bice, rd yervaiov THs micTews avTOU KAéos 
AaBev, Sixavoovvyy bda~as Gov tov xdopoy Kal emi rd réppa THs dvcEws 
AOav, kal paptupncas emi tov nyoupeverv, olras amnddAdyn Tov Kécpov Kai 
eis rov Gyov rémov éxop<tOn. This passage is much stronger, and 
Lightfoot’s note in favour of interpreting the words ré répya ris 
dicews as meaning Spain is very weighty; but is it quite certain 
that a Jew, as Clement probably was (according to Lightfoot him- 
self),speaking of St. Paul another Jew would not look upon Rome 
relatively to Jerusalem as the répya ris dicews, ‘the western limit’? 
We in England might for example speak of Athens as being in the 
Eastern Mediterranean. There is also some force in Hilgenfeld’s 
argument that ¢\éov and paprupnoas should be taken together. For 
these reasons the question whether St. Paul ever visited Spain 
must remain very doubtful. 

29. wAnpsipare: see on xi. 22. St. Paul feels confident that his 
, visit to Rome will result in a special gift of Christ’s blessing. He 
will confer on the Church a ydpiopa mvevparieoy, and will in his turn 
be comforted by the mutual faith which will be exhibited. Cf i. 
18, 12. 

It has been pointed out how strongly these words make for the 
authenticity and early date of this chapter. No one could possibly 
write in this manner at a later date, knowing the circumstances 
under which St. Paul actually did visit Rome. See also ver. 32 iva 
év xapa é€Oav mpds tuas dia GeAnpatos Geod evvavaravocwpat ipiv, 


The TR. reads with N* L &c., Vulg.-clem. Syrr. Arm., Chrys. Theodrt. 
evAoyias Tod evayyediov rod Xp. The words rod ev. rod should be omitted on 
decisive authority. 


80. The reference to his visit to Jerusalem reminds St. Paul of 
the dangers and anxieties which that implies, and leads him to 
conclude this section with an earnest entreaty to the Roman Chris- 
tians to join in prayers on his behalf. Hort (Rom. and Eph. 
Pp. 42-46) points out how this tone harmonizes with the dangers 
that the Apostle apprehended (cf. Acts xx. 17-38, xxi. 13, &c.): 
‘We cannot here mistake the twofold thoughts of the Apostle’s 
mind, He is full of eager anticipation of visiting Rome with the 
full blessing of the accomplishment of that peculiar ministration, 
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But he is no less full of misgivings as to the probability of escaping 
with his life’ (p. 43). 

Sid ris dydiys tod Mvedparos. That brotherly love which is one 
of the fruits of the Spirit working in us (cf. Gal. v. 22). That 
sveva is personal is shown by the parallelism with the first clause. 

euvaywicacda. ‘He breaks off afresh in an earnest entreaty to 
them to join him in an intense energy of prayer, wrestling as it were’ 
(Hort, of. ci. p. 43). They will as it were take part in the contest 
that he must fight by praying on his behalf to God, for all prayer 
is a spiritual wrestling against opposing powers. So of our Lord’s 
agony in the garden: Luke xxii. 44; Matt. xxvi. 42. Cp. Origen 
ad loc.: Vix enim inventes, ut oranti curguam non aliquid inants ef 
altenae cogitationis occurrat, et intentionem, qua in Deum mens diré- 
gitur, declinet ac frangat, atque cam per ea quae non competit, rapiat. — 
Lt tdeo agon magnus est orationis, ut obsistentibus inimicis, ef ora- 
tionis sensum in diversa rapientibus, fixa ad Deum semper mens stabil 
intentione contendat, ut mertto posstt etiam ipse dicere: cerlamen 
bonum certavt, cursum consummavt. 

$1. The Apostle’s fear is double. He fears the attacks upon 
himself of the unbelieving Jews, to whom more than any other 
‘Christian teacher he was an object of hatred: and he is not certain 
whether the peace-offering of the Gentile Churches which he was 
bearing to Jerusalem would be accepted as such by the narrow 
Jewish Christians at Jerusalem. How strong the first feeling was 
and how amply justified the Acts of the Apostles show (Acts xx. 3, 
a2; xxi. 11). 

In ver. 30 déeAgol is omitted by B76, Aeth., Chrys. alone, but pee 


correctly. In ver. 31 1% Sapopopia for dtaxovia, and éw ‘lepovoaAhy for els 
are instances of Western paraphrase shared by B (BD FG). 


$82. But the prayer that the Roman Christians offer for St. Paul ° 
will also be a prayer for themselves. If his visit to Jerusalem be 
successful, and his peace-offering be accepted, he will come to 
Rome with stronger and deeper Christian-joy. ‘After the personal 
danger and the ecclesiastical crisis of which the personal danger 
formed a part’ (Hort) he hopes to find rest in a community as yet 
untroubled by such strife and distraction. 

ouvavaravowper, ‘I may rest and refresh my spirit with you.’ 
Only used here in this sense (but later in Hegesippus ap. Eus. 
Z. E. IV. xxii. 2). Elsewhere it is used of sleeping together 
(Is. xi. 6). The unusual character of the word may have been the 
cause of its omission in B and the alteration in some Western MSS. 
(see below). 

There are several variations of reading in this verse: 
(1) RAC, Bob. Arm., Orig.-lat. read ¢A@dv... evvavanavowpmos with 


some variation in the position of éAddéy (after iva &, Boh., Orig.-lat.; after 
xapg AC agreeing in this with other authorities). All later MSS. with the 
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Western group read €\0w and insert «al before ovvavawatcwpas. B is alone in 
having €\éw and omitting ogvvavamavcmpa: tpiv, but receives support in 
reading of some Western authorities; DE read dvaywitw uel’ tudv, F G dve- 
Wixom p. b., agreeing with most Latin authorities, refrigerer vobiscum. 

(2) For 5:0 6eAjparos @cod (AC LP, Vulg. Syrr. Boh. Arm., Orig.-lat. 
Chrys. Thdrt.), & Ambrst. have 8. 0. "Incot Xpcrod, DE FG (with defg), 
fuld. Xpecrod "Ijgod, B Kupiov Inaod. Lightfoot (Os a fresh Revision, &c., 
pp. 106 ff.) suggests that the original reading was OeAjparos used absolutely 
of the Divine will: ef. Rom. ii. 18; 1 Cor. xvi. 12. See also his note on 
Ign. Eph. § 20, Rom. § 1 (where some authorities add rod Geov, others 
dominz), Smyrn. §§ 1, 11. Elsewhere in St. Paul the expression always is 
GéAnpa God, except once, Eph. v. 1y #6 OéAnpa Tov Kupiov. 


833. & 8@ Ccds rijs eiphwns: cf. ver. 5. St. Paul concludes his 
request for a prayer with a prayer of his own for them. ‘ Peace, 
a keynote of the Epistle, is one of his last thoughts. 


AFG and some minuscules omit dyfy. On the importance ascribed t 
thie word by some commentators see the Introdactica, § 9. 


PERSONAL GREETINGS. 


XVI. 1-16. I commend to you Phoebe our sister. Receive 
her as becometh members of @ Christian Church. For she 
has stood by many others, and myself as well (vv. 1, 2). 

Greet Prisca and Aquila. Greet all those whose names 
or persons f know, who ave members of your community 
(vv. 3-16). 


1. cuvicrnps. The ordinary word for to ‘commend,’ ‘introduce’; 
_ see On iii. 5, a derivative of which appears in the phrase everarcxal 
éniorodai (2 Cor. iii. x; for its use in the later ecclesiastical writings 
see Suicer, Zhesaurus). These letters played a very large part in 
the organization of the Church, for the tie of hospitality (cf. xii. 13), 
implying also the reception to communion, was the great bond 
which united the separate local Churches together, and some pro- 
tection became necessary against imposture. 

0i8nv. Nothing is otherwise known of Phoebe, nor can we 
learn anything from the name. She was presumably the bearer of 
this letter, 

Sidkovoy, a deaconess.’ The only place in which this office is ree 
ferred to by name in the N. T. (for 1 Tim. iii. 11, v. 3 ff. cannot be 
quoted). The younger Pliny (Zp. X. xcvi. 8) speaks of mznisirae: 
quo magis necessarium credidt ex duabus ancillis, quae ministrae 
dicebaniur, quid esseé vert ef per tormenta quacrere. They do not 
appear elsewhere to be referred to in any certain second-century 
writing ; but constant reference to them occurs in the Afosfolis 
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Constitutions, in the earlier books under the name of &drovos (ii. 26; 
iii. 15), in the later of dcaxénoea (viii. 19, 20, 28). Of the exact 
relation of the ‘deaconess’ to the ‘ widows’ (1 Tim. v. 3) it is not 
necessary to speak, as we have no sufficient evidence for so early 
a date; it is quite clear that later they were distinct as bodies, and 
that the widows were considered inferior to the deaconesses (Apos?. 
Consé. iii. 7); it is probable however that the deaconesses were for 
the most part chosen from the widows. That the reference to 
a ‘deaconess’ is in no sense an anachronism may be inferred both 
from the importance of d:axovia in the early Church, which had quite 
clearly made it necessary for special male officials to be appointed, 
and from the separate and secluded life of women. From the very 
beginning of Christianity—more particularly in fact at the beginning 
—there must have been a want felt for women to perform for 
women the functions which the deacons performed for men. 
Illustrations of this need in baptism, in visiting the women’s 
part of a house, in introducing women to the deacon or bishop, 
may be found in the Afostolical Constitutions (ili. 15, &c.). So 
much is clear. An office in the Church of this character, we 
may argue on 2 prior? grounds, there must have been; but an 
order in the more ecclesiastical sense of the term need not have 
existed. didxovos is technical, but need hardly be more so than is 
mpoordrs in ver. 2. (The arguments of Lucht against the au- 
thenticity of portions of these two verses are examined very fully 
by Mangold, Der Romerbrief und seine geschichilichen Voraussetzung, 
pp. 136 ff.) 

Tijs ExxAyotas Tis év Keyxpeats. Cenchreae was the port of Corinth 
on the Saronic Gulf. During St. Paul’s stay at Corinth that city 
had become the centre of missionary activity throughout all Achaia 
(cf. 2 Cor. i. 1), and the port towards Ephesus, a place where there 
must have been many Jews living, could easily be a centre of the 
Christian Church. © Its position would afford particularly an oppor- 
tunity for the exercise by Phoebe of the special duties of hospitality. 

2. dfiws tov dyiwy, ‘in a manner worthy of the saints,’ i.e. ‘ of 
the Church.’ Not only to provide for her wants, but to admit her 
to every spiritual privilege as ‘in the Lord’ 

wpootdts, a ‘succourer’ or ‘helper’; this almost technical 
word is suggested by wapacrire. It is the feminine form of mpo- 
ordrys, used like the Latin pafronus for the legal representative of 
the foreigner. In Jewish communities it meant the legal repre- 
sentative or wealthy patron: see Schiirer, Die Gemeinde-Verfas- 
sung, &c., Ins. 31: nade Kerre | rac mpoctatue | octoc ezucen | ETH OB 
en eipu | xomncic coy, Cf. also C. ZG. 5361. We also find the word 
used of an office-bearer in a heathen religious association, see 
Foucart, Associations Religicuses. p. 202, Ins. 20, line 34 (= C. 1. G. 
126) Sonualérw d¢ 56 mpoordrns Kat 6 dpxtepanorns Kai 6 ypappareds eal 
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of raylas nai oiv8inos. Here the expression suggests that Phoebe 
was a person of some wealth and position who was thus able 
to act as patroness of a small and struggling community. 

3. Mptcxay xat *Axd\av. So the MSS. here by preponderating 
authority for IpionAdax.’A. Priscilla is a diminutive for Prisca, and 
both are Roman names. 


In Acts xviii. a the reading ts "AmiAay ... «at OploxiAAay yuvaiza atrov, 
in ver, 18 TpicmAAa wat ’Axvdas; in 1 Cor. xvi. 19 ’AxvAas wat Upicna (so 
& BMP, Boh., butAC DEFG, &c., Vulg. Syrr. MpionAAa) ; in 2 Tim. iv. 19 
Tpicxay «at ’AxvdAay (by preponderating authority). The fact that Prisca is 
so often mentioned first suggests that she was the more important oi the two. 


4, ottwes ... Tay éavtav tpdxy)ov «.7.X. probably refers to some 
great danger which they had run on his behalf. It may have been 
the great tumult at Ephesus, although this was somewhat recent. 
If so the danger then incurred may have been the reason that they 
had left that city and returned for a time to Rome. The special 
reference to the Churches of the Gentiles perhaps arises from the 
fact that, owing to their somewhat nomadic life, they were well 
known to many Christian Churches, 


Aquila and Priscilla. 


The movements ef Aquila and Priscilla have been considered to be 80 
complicated as to throw doubts on the authenticity of this section of the 
Epistle, or to suggest that it was addressed not to the Church at Rome, but 
to the Church of Ephesus. 

From Acts xviii. 1, 2 we learn that Aquila was a Jew of Pontus. He and 
his wife Prisca had been compelled to leave Rome in 52 A.D. by the decree 
of Claudius. They retired to Corinth, where they first became acquainted 
with St. Paul. With him they went to Ephesus, where they remained some 
time ; they were there when the first Epistle to the Corinthians was written, 
and had a church in their house (domd(eras dpds év Kupiy woAAd ’AxvAas 
wai Lpicna ovv 7H Kar’ olxov abt&v éxxAnoig 1 Cor. xvi. 19). This Epistle 
was written probably about twelve months before the Epistle to the 
Romans. In 2 Tim. iv. 19, written in all probability at least eight years 
later, they appear again at Ephesus, 

Now, is not the life ascribed to them too nomadic? And is not the 
coincidence of the church in their house remarkable? The answer is that 
a nomadic life was the characteristic of Jews at that day, and was certainly 
a characteristic of Aquila and Priscilla (Lightfoot, Biblical Essays, p. 299, and 
Renan, Les Apétres, pp.96, 97, Zahn, Skzzzen, p.169).. We know that although 
Aquila was a Jew of Pontus, yet he and his wife lived, within the space of 
a few years, at Rome, at Corinth, and at Ephesus. Is it then extremely 
improbable that they should travel in after years, probably for the sake of 
their business? And if it were so, would they not be likely to make their 
house, wherever they were, a place in which Christians could meet together? 

On 2 prioré grounds we cannot argue against the possibility of these 
changes. Are there any positive arguments for connecting them with the 
Roman Church? De Rossi, in the course of his archaeological investigations, 
has suggested two traces of their influence, both of which deserve investi 
gation. 
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(i) Amongst the older churches of Rome is one on the Aventine bearing 
the name of St. Prisca, which gives a title to one of the Roman Cardinals. 
Now there is considerable evidence for connecting this with the names of 
‘Aquila and Priscilla. In the Zzler Pontificalis, in the life of Leo [II 
(795-816), it is described as the ‘titulus Aquilae et Priscae’ (Duchesne, 
Lb. Pont. VI. p. 20); in the legendary Acts of St. Prisca (which apparently 
date from the tenth century) it is stated that the body of St. Prisca was 
translated from the place on the Ostian road where she had been buried, and 
transferred to the church of St. Aquila and Prisca on the Aventine (Acta 
Sanctorum, Jan. Tom. ii. p. 187 et deduxerunt ipsam ad urbem Romam 
cum hymmis et canticts spiritualibus, tuxta Arcum Romanum sw ecclesia 
sanctorsem Martyrum Aquilae et Priscae), and the tradition is put very 
clearly in an inscription apparently of the tenth century which formerly 
stood over the door of the church (C. Jus. Christ. ii. p. 443): 


Haec domus est Aquilae sew Priscae Virginis Almac 
Quos lupe Paule tuo ore vehis domino 

Hic Petre divini Tribuebas fercula veri 
Sepius hocce loco sacrificans domino. 


aot later testimonies are referred to by De Rossi, but they nced not here 
cited. 

For the theory that this church is on the site of the house of Prisca and 
Aquila, De Rossi finds additional support in a bronze diploma found in 1776 
in the garden of the church bearing the name of G. Marius Pudens Cor- 
nelianus; for in the legendary Acts of Pudens, Pudenziana, and Praxedis, 
Priscilla is stated to have been the mother of Pudens (Acta Sanct. Mai 
Tom. iv. p. 297), and this implies some connexion betweem the names oi 
Aquila and Priscilla and the family of Pudens. 

he theory is a plausible one, but will hardly at present stand examination. 
In the first place the name of Aquila and Priscilla (or Prisca) is not the 
oldest borne by the church; from the fourth to the eighth century it seems 
always to have been the ¢éfesles S. Priscae (see Liber Pontificalis, ed. 
Duchesne, i. 501, 517%), and although the origin of this name is itself 
doubtful, it is hardly likely that if the locality had borne the name of Aquila 
and Priscilla, that name would first have been lost and then revived. It is 
much more probable that the later name is an attempt to connect the biblical 
account with this spot and to explain the origin of the name of Prisca. 

Nor is the second piece of evidence of any greater weight. The acts of 
Pudens and his daughters, supposed to be narrated by the person called 
St. Pastor, who was a contemporary of Pius the bishop and addressed his 
letters to Timothy, are clearly legendary, and little or no stress can be laid 
on the mention of Priscilla as the mother of Pudens. The object of the Acta 
is in fact to invent a history for martyrs whose names were known, and who 
were for some reason grouped together. But why were they thus grouped ? 
The reason probably is given in the statement at the end, that they were 
buried in the cemetery of Priscilla. These names would probably be found 
in the fourth century in that cemetery, attached to graves close to one 
another, and would form the groundwork of the Acta. There may still be 
gome connexion between the names, which may or may not be discovered, 
but there is not at present any historical evidence for connecting the ¢ite/ss 
St. Priscae with the Aquila and Priscilla of the N.T. (see de Rossi, Besdl. 
Arch. Christ. Ser.i. No. 5 (1867), p. 45 ff.) 

(ii) A second line of argument seems more fruitful, The explorations of 
De Rossi in the Coemetertum Priscillae, outside the Porta Salaria, have 
resulted in the discovery that as the Cocmeterium Domitillae starts from 
a burying-place of Domitilla and her family, so that of Priscilla originates in 
the burying-place of Acilius Glabrioand other members of the Acilian gens, 
This seems to corroborate the statement of Dio Cassius (Ixvii. 14) that the 
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Acilius Glabrio who was consul with Trajan in A. D. 91 was a Christian and 
died as such, and implies that Christianity had penetrated into this as into 
other leading Roman families. Now the connexion with the subject immediately 
before us is as follows. The same researches have shown that a name of 
the females of the Acilian gens is Priscilla or Prisca. For instance, in one 
inscription we read ; 
M’ ACILIUS V..... 
Cc. V. 
PRISCILLA ..C€ 


Aquila was a Jew of Pontus: how then does it happen that his wife, if not 
he himself, bore a Roman name? The answer seems to be suggested by 
these discoveries. They were freedmen of a member of the Acilian gens, 
as Clemens the Roman bishop was very probably the freedman of Flavius 
Clemens. The name Prisca or Priscilla would naturally come to an ad- 
herent of the family. The origin of the name Aquila is more doubtful, but 
it too might be borne by a Roman freedman. If this suggestion be correct, 
then both the names of these two Roman Christians and the existence of 
Christianity in a leading Roman family are explained. 

Two other inscriptions may be quoted, as perhaps of interest. The first 
fs clearly Christian : 

AQUILIAE PRISCAE IN PACE 


The second C. /. LZ. vi. 12273 may be so. The term Rewate might suggest 
that it is but also might be Mithraic: 


D. M. 

AQUILIA - RENATA 
QVAE-V-A-N... 
SE . VIVA + POSVIT - SIBI 
CVRANTE - AQVILIO - IVSTO 
ALVMNO « ET - AQVILIO 
PRISCO - FRATRE 


The argument is not demonstrative, but seems to make the retum of 
Aquila and Priscilla to Rome, and their permanent connexion with the 
Roman Church, probable. See De Rossi, Bull. Arch. Christ. Ser. iv. 
No. 6 (1888-9), p. 129 Aquilae Prisca et gli Acilit Glabrioni. 

Dr. Hort (fom. and Eph. pp. 12-14), following a suggestion made by 
Dr. Plumptre (Bzblical Studies, p. 417), points out that it is a curious fact 
that in four out of the six places in which the names occur that of the wife is 
the first mentioned. He connects the name with the cemetery of St. Prisca, 
and suggests that Prisca was herself a member of some distinguished Roman 
family. He points out that only Aquila is called a Jew from Pontus, not 
his wife. There is nothing inconsistent in this theory with that of the 
previous argument; and if it be true much is explained. It may however be 
suggested that for a noble Roman lady to travel about with a Jewish husband 
engaged in mercantile or even artisan work is harily probable ; and that the 
theory which sees in them freed members of a great household is perhaps 
the most probable. 


5. xat thv Kat’ otkoy adrav éxxAnoiav. There is no decisive 
evidence until the third century of the existence of special buildings 
used for churches. The references seem all to be to places in 
private houses, sometimes very probably houses of a large size. In 
the N.T. we have first of all (Acts xii. 12) the house of Mary, the 
mother of John, where many were collected together and praying, 
Col. iv. 1§ domdvacde rods dy Aaodixcig adeApois, ral Nrwpay, wal rir 
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ear’ oikor avréy éxxAngiay: Philemon 2 «al rj nar’ okd» cov éxeAnoia: 
besides 1 Cor. xvi. 19. At a later date we have Clem. Recog. x. 71 
Theophilus, domus suae ingentem basilicam ecclesiae nomine consecraret: 
De Rossi, Roma Sott. i. p. 209 Collegium quod est in domo Sergias 
Paulinae. So in Rome several of the oldest churches appear to 
nave been built on the sites of houses used for Christian worship. 
So perhaps San Clemente is on the site of the house of T. Flavius 
Clemens the consul (see Lightfoot, Clement. p. 94). 

There is no reason to suppose that this Church was the meeting- 
place of all the Roman Christians; similar bodies seem to be 
implied in vv. 14,15. We may compare Acta lustint Martyris § 2 
(Ruinart) where however the speaker is of course intentionally 
vague: Quaesivit Praefectus, quem in locum Christiant conventrent. 
Cut respondit Iustinus, eo unumquemque convenire quo vellet ac posset. 
An, ingutt, existimas omnes nos in eumdem locum convenire solitos ? 
Minime res ita se habet... Tune pracfectus: Age, ingutt, dicas, 
quem in locum conveniatis, ef disctpulos tuos congreges. Respondth 
Lustinus: Ego prope domum Martini cutusdam, ad balneum cogno- 
mento Timiotinum, hactenus manst. 

*Emaivetos. Of him nothing is known: the name is not an un- 
common one and occurs in inscriptions from Asia Minor, C.Z. G. 
2953 (from Ephesus), 3903 (from Phrygia). The following in- 
scription from Rome is interesting, C./. Z. vi. 17171 DIS- MAN | 
EPAENETI (sic) | EPAENETI.F | EPHESIO | T- MVNIVS | PRIS- 
CIANVS | AMICO SVO. 

a&tmapx} THs ‘Agias: i.e. one of the first converts made in the 
Roman province of Asia: cp. 1 Cor. xvi. 15 of8are rip oixiay Srepava, 
Gre éorly dxapyyn THs ’Ayxatas, kai eis di:axoviay rois dyicws éra€ay éavrovs. 
On the importance of first converts see Clem. Rom. § xlii xara yapas 
ovy nai modes xnpuocorres Kabiotavoy ras amapxas altev, Soxipdoavres TH 
mvevpart, eis extoxdmous Kal Scaxdvous Tay peAOvT@Y TLOTEVELY, 

This name caused great difficulty to Renan, ‘What! had all the 
Church of Ephesus assembled at Rome?’ ‘All’ when analyzed is 
found to mean three persons of whom two had been residents at 
Rome, and the third may have been a native of Ephesus but is 
only said to have belonged to the province of Asia (cf. Lightfoot, 
Biblical Essays, p. 301). How probable it was that there should 
be foreigners in Rome attached to Christianity may be illustrated 
from the Acts of Justin which were quoted in the note on an 
earlier portion of the verse. These give an account of the 
martyrdom of seven persons, Justin himself, Charito, Charitana, 
Euelpistus, Hierax, Liberianus, and Paeon. Of these Justin we 
know was a native of Samaria, and had probably come to Rome 
from Ephesus, Euelpistus who was a slave of the Emperor waa 
@ native of Cappadocia, and Hierax was of Iconium in Phrygia 
This was about 100 years later. 
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*Aotas is supported by LE Hee authority sale pos age Pe 

Boh. Arm, Aeth., Orig.-lat. Jo..Damasc. Ambrst.) against ’Ayalas (LP 

Syrr., Chrys. Theodrt. ). 

For the idea of illustrating this chapter from inscriptions we are of course 
indebted to Bishop Lightfoot’s able article on Caesar’s household (PAilippians, 

p. 169). Since that paper was written, the appearance of a portion of vol. vi. 

of the Corpus of Latin Inscriptions, that, namely, containing the inscriptions 

of the city of Rome, has both provided us with more extensive material and 
also placed it in a more convenient form for reference. We have therefore 
gone over the ground again, and either added new illustrations or given 
references to the Latin Corpus for inscriptions quoted by Lightfoot from 
older collections. Where we have not been able to identify these we have 
not, except in a few cases, thought it necessary to repeat his references. 

A large number of these names are found in Colswméaria containing the 

monuments and ashes of members of the impe rp household during the first 

century: these special collections are kept together in the Corpus (vi. 3926—- 

8397). There is also a very large section devoted to other names belong- 

ing to the demus Augustéi (vi. 8398-9101). A complete use of these 

materials will not be possible until the publication of the /dices to vol. vi. 

For a discussion of the general bearing of these references, see introdnction: 

$ 9. 

6. Mapiav (which is the correct reading) may like Mapidp be 
Jewish, but it may also be Roman. In favour of the latter alter- 
native in this place it may be noticed that apparently in other cases 
where St. Paul is referring to Jews he distinguishes them by calling 
them his kinsmen (see on ver. 7). The following inscription from 
Rome unites two names in this list, C. 4. Z. vi. 22223 D-m-| 
MARIAE | AMPLIATAE céf.; the next inscription is from the house- 
hold, ib. 4394 MARIAE+M-L+ XANTHE | NYMPHE- FEC- DE: SVO. 

Arts wohd exotlacey eis Suds. This note is added, not for the 
sake of the Roman Church, but as words of praise for J/arta 
herself. 


Mapiay is read by ABCP, Boh. Arm. ; Mapa by 8 D EFGL, &c., Chrys. 
The evidence for els tyas, which is a "difficult reading, is preponderating 
(NABCP, Syrr. Boh.), and it is practically supported by the Western 
group (D EF G, Vulg.), which have é duty. The correction eis judas is read 
by L, Chrys. and later authorities. 


7. ’AvSpévinov: a Greek name found among members of the 
imperial household. The following inscription contains the names 
of two persons mentioned in this Epistle, both members of the 
household, C. J, Z. vi. 5326 DIS - MANIBVS | C. JVLIVS - HERMES | 
VIX + ANN: XXXII: M-V | DIEB- XII | C- IVLIVS - ANDRONICVS 
CONLIBERTVS - FEC | BENE- MERENTI- DE- SE: see also §325 and 
11626 where it is the name of a slave. 

"louviay: there is some doubt as to whether this name is mas- 
culine, “Iovvias or ‘Iovmés, a contraction of Junianus, or feminine 
Junia. Junia is of course a common Roman name, and in that 
case the two would probably be husband and wife; Junias on the 
other hand is less usual as a man’s name, but seems to re- 
present a form of contraction common in this list, as Patrohaa, 
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Hermas, Olympas. If, as is probable, Andronicus and Junias are 
included among the Apostles (see below) then it is more probable 
that the name is masculine, although Chrysostom does not appear 
to consider the idea of a female apostle impossible: ‘And indeed 
to be apostles at all is a great thing. But to be even amongst 
these of note, just consider what a great encomium this is! But 
they were of note owing to their works, to their achievements. 
Oh! how great is the devotion of this woman, that she should be 
even counted worthy of the appellation of apostle !’ 

tous guyyeveis pov. St. Paul almost certainly means by ‘kinsmen,’ 
fellow-countrymen, and not relations, The word is used in this 
sense in ix. 3, and it would be most improbable that there should 
be so many relations of St. Paul amongst the members of a distant 
Church (vv. 7, 11) and also in Macedonia (ver. 21); whereas it is 
specially significant and in accordance with the whole drift of the 
Epistle that he should specially mention as his kinsmen those 
members of a Gentile Church who were Jews. 

wal guvatypadsrous pov. Probably to be taken literally. Al- 
though St. Paul had not so far suffered any long imprisonment, he 
had certainly often been imprisoned for a short time as at Philippi, 
2 Cor. xi. 23 é» gudaxais wepiocotépws; Clem. Rom, ad Cor. v 
émtdxis 8eopa popéoas, Nor is it necessary that the word should 
mean that Andronicus and Junias had suffered at the same time as 
St. Paul; he might quite well name them fellow-prisoners if they 
had like him been imprisoned for Christ’s sake. Metaphorical 
explanations of the words are too far-fetched to be probable. 

otrivés eiow emionpor dv rots dwooréhorg may mean either (1) 
well known to the Apostolic body, or (2) distinguished as Apostles. 
In favour of the latter interpretation, which is probably correct, are 
the following arguments. (i) The passage was apparently so 
taken by all patristic commentators. (ii) It is in accordance with 
the meaning of the words. émionpos, lit.‘ stamped,’ ‘marked,’ would 
be used of those who were selected from the Apostolic body as 
‘distinguished,’ not of those known to the Apostolic body, or 
looked upon by the Apostles as illustrious; it may be translated 
‘those of mark among the Apostles.’ (iii) It is in accordance with 
the wider use of the term améorodos, Bp. Lightfoot pointed out 
(Galatians, p. 93) that this word was clearly used both in a narrow 
sense of ‘the twelve’ and also in a wider sense which would include 
many others. His views have been corroborated and strengthened 
by the publication of the Didache. The existence of these ‘Apostles,’ 
itinerant Christian Evangelists, in Rome will suggest perhaps one 
of the methods by which the city had been evangelized. 

ot nal mod €n0d yeydvacw év Xpiore. Andronicus and Junias had 
been converted before St. Paul: they therefore belonged to the 
earliest days of the Christian community; perhaps even they were 
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of those who during the dispersion after the death of Stephen 
began almost immediately to spread the word in Cyprus and Syria 
(Acts xi. 19). As Dr. Weymouth points out (On the Rendering inte 
English of the Greek Aorist and Perfect, p. 26) the perfect should 
here be translated ‘ were.’ 

‘Tt is utterly amazing,’ he writes, ‘that in Rom. xvi. 7 of cal wpd ped 
yeyovacw ay Xp. is rendered in the RV. “who also have been in Christ before 
me.” The English idiom is here simply outraged. What officer in our 
Navy or Army would not stare at the BdpBapos who should say of a senior 
officer, ‘“‘ He has been in the Service before me”? ‘* He was in the Navy 
before me” is the only correct English form.... The English mind fastens 
on the idea of time defined by “‘ before me,” and therefore uses the simple 
Past. ... The Greek Perfect is correctly employed, because it is intended to 
convey, and does convey, the idea that they are still in Christ, while the 
English “have been” suggests precisely the contrary.’ 


8. "Apwhtdrog is the more correct reading for the abbreviated 
form *Apm\.és which occurs in the TR. This is a common 
Roman slave name, and as such occurs in inscriptions of the imperial 
household. C./. Z. vi. 4899 AMPLIATVS | RESTITVTO - FRATRI| 
SVO+ FECIT - MERENTI: 5154 C. VIBIVS - FIRMVS - C | VIBIO « 
AMPLIATO | PATRONO< SVO, &c., besides inscriptions quoted by Lft. 
But there is considerable evidence for connecting this name more 
closely with the Christian community in Rome. In the cemetery 
of Domitilla, now undoubtedly recognized as one of the earliest of 
Christian catacombs, is a chamber now known by the name of 
‘Ampliatus’ owing to an inscription which it contains. This 
chamber is very early: pre-Christian in character if not in origin. 
The cell over which the name of Ampliatus is inscribed is a later 
insertion, which, from the style of its ornament, is ascribed to the 
end of the first or beginning of the second century. The inscription 
is in bold, well-formed letters of the same date. Not far off is another 
inscription, not earlier than the end of the second century, to 
members of apparently the same family. The two inscriptions are 
AMPLIAT|I] and AVRELIAE + BONIFATIAE | CONIVGI - INCOM- 
PARABILI | VERAE CASTITATIS FEMINAE | QVAE - VIXIT - ANN« 
XXV-M-II | DIEB+ II] + HOR+ Vi | AVREL*+ AMPLIATVS CVM | 
GORDIANO - FILIO. The boldness of the lettering in the first 
inscription is striking. The personal name without any other 
distinction suggests a slave. Why then should any one in these 
circumstances receive the honour of an elaborately painted tomb? 
The most plausible explanation is that he was for some reason 
very prominent in the earliest Roman Church. The later inscription 
clearly suggests that there was a Christian family bearing this 
mame; and the connexion with Domitilla seems to show that here 
we have the name of a slave or freedman through whom Christianity 
had penetratea into a second great Roman household. See de 
Rossi, Bull. Arch. Christ. Ser. iil. vol. 6 (1881), pp. 57-74 3 
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Azhenacum March 4, 1884, p. 289; the inscription is just re- 
ferred to by Lightfoot, Clement. i. p. 39. 

_ 9%. OdpBavéds: a common Roman slave name found among 
members of the household, C. J. Z. vi. 4237 (quoted by Lft. from 
Murat. 920. 1) VRBANVS - LYDES - AVG - L : DISPENS | INMVNIS - 
DAT - HERMAE - FRATRI : ET | CILICAE - PATRI: Cf. 5604, 5605, 
and others, quoted by Lft. (Grut. p. 589. 10, p. 1070. 1). 

toy guvepyoy Hav. Where St. Paul is speaking of personal 
friends he uses the singular rév dyamnrév pov: here he uses the 
plural because Urbanus was a fellow-worker with all those who 
worked for Christ. 

Zrdxuy: a rare Greek name, but found among members of the 
imperial household: C. J. Z. vi. 8607 D. M. | M. VLPIO: AVG: L | 
EROTI | AB + EPISTVLIS + GRAECIS | EPAPHRODITVS | ET - 
STACHYS | CAESAR-N-SER | FRATRI- KARISSIMO- ET | CLAVDIA 
* FORMIANA | FECERVNT: cf. also inscriptions quoted by Lft. 

10. "AweAdjv. Again a nameborne by members of the house- 
hold and by Jews: amongst others by the famous tragic actor. 
See the instance quoted by Lft. and cf. Hor. Sat. Lv. 100 Credaé 
Ludaeus Apella, non ego. 

voy Séxipov: cf. 1 Cor. xi. 19; 2 Cor. x. 18; xiii. 7. One who 
has shown himself an approved Christian. 

tovs éx tay “AptotoBovkov. The explanation of this name given 
by Lft. bears all the marks of probability. The younger Aristo- 
bulus was a grandson of Herod the Great, who apparently lived 
and died in Rome in a private station (Jos. Bell. Jud. Il. xi. 6; 
Antig. XX. i. 2); he was a friend and adherent of the Emperor 
Claudius. His household would naturally be oi ’ApioroSovdov, and 
would presumably contain a considerable number of Jews and 
other orientals, and consequently of Christians. If, as is probable, 
Aristobulus was himself dead by this time, his household would 
probably have become united with the imperial household. It 
would, however, have continued to bear his name, just as we find 
servants of Livia’s household who had come: from that of Maecenas 
called Maecenatiani (C. /. Z. vi. 4016, 4032), those from the house- 
hold of Amyntas, Amyntiani (4035, cf. 8738): so also Agrippiani, 
Germaniciani. We might in the same way have Artstobulians (cf. 
Lft. Pdi. pp. 172, 3). 

11. “Hpodiova tov guyyev pow. A mention of the household of 
Aristobulus is followed by a name which at once suggests the 
Herod family, and is specially stated to have been that of a Jew. 
This seems to corroborate the argument of the preceding note. 

sols éx tay Napkiooou, ‘the household of Narcissus,’ ‘ Narcis- 
siani.. The Narcissus in question was very possibly the well- 
known freedman of that name, who had been put to death by 
Agrippina shortly after the accession of Nero some three or four 
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years before (Tac. Amn. xiii. 1; Dio Cass. Ix. 34). His slaves 

would then in all probability become the property of the Emperor, 
and would help to swell the imperial household. The name is 
common, especially among slaves and freedmen, ef. C. Z. LZ. vi. 412 
(in the household of Livia), 4346, 5206 HELICONIS NARCISSI 
AVGVSTIANI | : 22875 NARCISSVS + AVG~ LIB. Lft. quotes also 
the two names Ti. Claudius Narcissus (see below), Ti. lulius Nar- 
cissus from Muratori, and also the form Narcissianus, TI - CLAVDIO + 
SP - F - NARCISSIANO (Murat. p. 1150. 4). The following inscrip- 
tion belongs to a somewhat later date: C.J. Z. vi. 9035 D. M. | 
T - FLAVIVS: AVG - LIB | NARCISSVS- FECIT - SIBI | ET - COELIAE< 
SP - FILIAE | IERIAE - CONIVGI+ SVAE.... , and lower down ?P 
FLAVIVS + AVG - LIB - FIRMVS - NARCISSIANVS | RELATOR - AVC- 
TIONVM - MONVMENTVM * REFECIT. See also 9035 a. (Lightfoot, 
Phil. p. 173.) 

Dr. Plamptre (Biblical Studies, p. 428) refers to the following interesting 
inscription. It may be found in C. /. Z. v. 154* being reputed to have come 
from Ferrara. D.M.| CLAVDIAE | DICAEOSYNAE | TI ‘ CLAVDIVS | NAR- 
‘CISSVS | LIB. AEID. COIV | PIENTISSIMAE | ET FRVGALISSI | B. M. Tiberius 
Claudius suggests the first century, but the genuineness of the Ins. is not 
sufficiently attested. The editor of the fifth volume of the Corpus writes : 
Testimonia auctorum aut incertorum...ast fraudulentorum de loco cum 
parum defendant titulum eum exclust, quamquam fiert potest ut sit 
genuinus nec multum corruptus. The name Diécaeosyne is curious but is 
found elsewhere C. /. L. iii. 2391; vi. 25866: x. 649. There is nothing dis- 
tinctively Christian about it, 


12. Tpépaway cat Tpupdcay are generally supposed to have been 
two sisters. Amongst inscriptions of the household we have 
4866 D. M.| VARIA + TRYPHOSA | PATRONA - ET | M. EPPIVS ° 
CLEMENS |: 5035 D. M. | TRYPHAENA | VALERIA - TRYPHAENA 
| MATRI- B+ M-F-ET | VALERIUS + FVTIANVS (quoted by Lft. 
from Ace. di Archeol. xi. p. 375): 5343 TELESPHORVS - ET - TRY- 
PHAENA, 5774, 6054 and other inscriptions quoted by Lft. Atten- 
tion is drawn to the contrast between the names which imply 
‘delicate,’ ‘dainty,’ and their labours in the Lord. 

The aame Tryphaena has some interest in the early history of the Church 


as being that of the queen who plays such a prominent part in the story of 
Paul and Thecla, and who is known to have been a real character. 


Mepoisa. The name appears as that of a freedwoman, C. J. Z. vi. 
23959 DIS - MANIB | PER~ SIDI: &- VED | VS* MITHRES | VXORI. 
It does not appear among the inscriptions of the household. 

13. ‘Poigov: one of the commonest of slave names. This Rufus 
is commonly identified with the one mentioned in Mark xv. az, © 
wnere Simon of Cyrene is called the father of Alexander and Rufus. 
St. Mark probably wrote at Rome, and he seems to speak of 
Rufus as some one well known. 

tov dxdextév dv Kupig. ‘Elect’ is probably not here used in the 
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technical sense ‘chosen of God,’—this would not be a feature to 
distinguish Rufus from any other Christian, —but it probably means 
‘eminent,’ ‘ distinguished for his special excellence,’ and the addition 
of ¢» Kupie means ‘eminent as a Christian’ (2 Jo. 1; 1 Pet. ii. 6). 
So in English phraseology the words ‘a chosen vessel’ are used 
of all Ciristians generally, or to distinguish some one of marked 
excellence from his fellows. 

Kat thy pytépa adrod kat guod. St. Paul means that she had 
showed him on some occasion all the care of a mother, and 
that therefore he felt for her all the affection of a son. 

14. “Actyxpitoy: the following inscription is of a freedman of 
Augustus who bore this name, C. Z. Z. vi. 12565 D.M. | ASYNCRETO| 
AVG - LIB - FECIT - FL | AVIA - SVCCESSA | PATRONO BENE | ME- 
RENTI. The name Flavia suggests that it is somewhat later than 
St. Paul’s time. 

$\¢yorra. The inscriptions seem to throw no light on this name. 
The most famous person bearing it was the historian of the second 
century who is referred to by Origen, and who gave some informa- 
tion concerning the Christians. 

‘Eppqv: one of the commonest of slave names, occurring con- 
stantly among members of the imperial household. 

NatpoBav. An abbreviated form of Patrobius. This name was 
borne by a well-known freedman of Nero, who was put to death by 
Galba (Tac. Ast. i. 49; ii. g5). Lft. quotes instances of other freed- 
men bearing it: TI- CL - AVG-L~ PATROBIVS (Grut. p. 610. 3), 
and TI - CLAVDIO - PATROBIO (Murat. p. 1329). 

“Eppas is likewise an abbreviation for various names, Hermagoras, 
Hermerus, Hermodorus, Hermogenes. It is common among 
slaves, but not so much so as Hermes. Some fathers and moder: 
writers have identified this Hermas with the author of the ‘ Shepherd, 
an identification which is almost certainly wrong. 

nat tods ody adtots ddeApous. This and the similar expression in 
the next verse seem to imply that these persons formed a small 
Christian community by themselves. 

15. Ad\oyos. A common slave name. Numerous instances 
are quoted from inscriptions of the imperial household: C. Z. Z. vi. 
4116 DAMA: LIVIAE-L-CAS...| PHOEBVS - PHILOLOGI | quoted by 
Lft. from Gorius, Jon. Liv. p. 168 ; he also quotes Murat. p. 1586. 
3, Pp. 2043. 2; Grut. p. 630.1. He is generally supposed to be 
the brother or the husband of Julia, in the latter case Nereus, his 
sister Nerias, and Olympas may be their children. 

*touXiav. Probably the commonest of all Roman female names, 
certainly the commonest among slaves in the imperial household. 
The following inscription is interesting: C. J. L. vi. 20416 D. mM. | 
IVLIAE NEREI: F- | CLAVDIAE. The name Julia Tryphosa occurs 
20715§—-7 in one case apparently in a Christian inscription. 
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Nypéa. This name is found in inscriptions of the imperial houses 
hold, C. 7. Z. vi. 4344 NEREVS - NAT - GERMAN | PEVCENNVS - 
GERMANICI | ANVS - NERONIS - CAESARIS. It is best known in 
the Roman Church in connexion with the Acts of Nereus and 
Achilleus, the eunuch chamberlains of Domitilla (see Acta Sancto- 
rum May. iii. p.2; Texte und Untersuchungen, Band xi. Heft 2). 
These names were, however, older than that legend, as seems to 
be shown by the inscription of Damasus (Bull. Arch. Christ. 1874, 
p. 20 sq.; C. Ins. Christ. ii. p. 31) which represents them as 
soldiers. The origin cf the legend was probably that in the cata- 
comb of Domitilla and near to her tomb, appeared these two 
names very prominently; this became the groundwork for the 
later romance. An inscription of Achilleus has been found in the 
cemetery of Domitilla on a stone column with a corresponding 
column which may have borne the name of Nereus: both date from 
the fourth or fifth century (Bull. Arch. Christ. 1875, p.8 sq.). These 
of course are later commemorations of earlier martyrs, and it may 
well be that the name of Nereus was in an early inscription (like 
that of Ampliatus above). In any case the name is one connected 
with the early history of the Roman Church; and the fact that 
Nereus is combined with Achilleus, a name which does not appear 
in the Romans, suggests that the origin of the legend was archaeo- 
logical, and that it was not derived from this Epistle (Lightfoot, 
Clement. i. p. 51; Lipsius Apokr. Apgesch. ii. 106 ff.). 

*Odupwas: an abbreviated form like several in this list, apparently 
for ’Odvpmiddapos. 

16. év dudjpars dyig: so 1 Thess. v. 26; 1 Cor. xvi. 20; a Cor. 
xiii, 12; 1 Pet. v. 14 domwdoacde aAdndovs ey Girnuars dyanns. The 
earliest reference to the ‘kiss of peace’ as a regular part of the 
Christian service is in Just. Mart. Afol. i. 65 dAdAnAous Pidqpare 
dora(épeba mavodueves ray evya@v. It is mentioned in Tert. de Orat. 
14 (osculum pacts) ; Const. Apost. ii. 57. £4; viii. 5.5; and it became 
a regular part of the Liturgy. Cf. Origen ad loc.: Ex hoc sermone, 
altisque nonnullis simtlibus, mos ecclestis traditus est, ul post orationes 
osculo se tnvicem suscipiant fratres. Hoc autem osculum sanctum 
appellat Apostolus. 

ai éxxhynolar waa to’ Xpotod: this phrase is unique in the 
N.T. Phrases used by St. Paul are ai éx«Anoias rap dyiwv, 9 éxxdnola 
rod Oeod, ai exkdyoia Tov Oeod, rais éxedyoias rye “lovdaias rais év Xporg 
(Gal. i. 22), rév éxadnoiay rod Oecd ray oicay dy rH “Iovdaig év Xpiorg 
‘Ingot, and in Acts xx. 28 we have the uncertain passage rij éx- 
«Anoiav rov Kupiov Or row Geov, where Gedés must, if the correct 
reading, be used of Xpiorés. It is a habit of St. Paul to speak on 
behalf of the churches as a whole: cf. xvi. 4; 1 Cor. vii. 17; xiv. 
33; 2 Cor. viii. 18; xi. 28; and Hort suggests that this unique 
phrase is used to express ‘the way in which the Church of Rome 
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was an object of love and respect to Jewish and Gentile Churches 
alike’ (Ram. and Eph. i. §2). 


‘a 


WARNING AGAINST FALSE TEACHERS. 


XVI. 17-20. Beware of those breeders of division and 
mischief-makers who pervert the Gospel which you were 
taught. Men such as these ave devoted not to Christ but to 
their own unworthy aims. By their plausible and flattering 
speech they deceive the unwary. I give you this warning, 
because your loyalty is well known, and I would have you 
free from every taint of evil. God will speedily crush Satan 
beneath your feet. 

May the grace of Christ be with you. 


17-20. A warning against evil teachers probably of a Jewish 
character. Commentators have felt that there is something unusual 
in a vehement outburst like this, coming at the end of an Epistle 
so completely destitute of direct controversy. But after all as Hort 
points out (om. and Eph. pp. §3-55) itis not unnatural. Against 
errors such as these St..Paul has throughout been warning his 
readers indirectly, he has been building up his hearers against 
them by laying down broad principles of life and conduct, and 
now just at the end, just before he finishes, he gives one definite 
and direct warning against false teachers. It was probably not 
against teachers actually in Rome, but against such as he knew 
of as existing in other churches which he had founded, whose 
advent to Rome he dreads. 

It has been suggested again that ‘St. Paul finds it difficult to 
finish.’ There is a certain truth in that statement, but it is hardly 
one which ought to detain us long. When a writer has very much 
to say, when he is full of zeal and earnestness, there must be much 
which will break out from him, and may make his letters some- 
what formless. To a thoughtful reader the suppressed emotion 
implied and the absence of regular method will really be proofs of 
authenticity. It may be noted that we find in the Epistle to the 
Philippians just the same characteristics : there also in iii. 1, just 
apparently as he is going to finish the Epistle, the Apostle makes 
a digression against false teachers. 

17. oxoneiv, ‘to mark and avoid.’ The same word is used in 
Phil. iii, 17 cuppsunral pov yiverbe, ddeApol, xal oxoneire rovs ovre 
wepxarovvras im exactly the opposite sense, ‘to mark so as to 
follow.’ 
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Bixooragias: cf. Gal. v. 20. Those divisions which are the 
result of the spirit of strife and rivalry (pss and (mos) and which 
eventually if persisted in lead to alpévas. The oedvdada are the 
hindrances to Christian progress caused by these embittered 
relations. 

Thy b.Say4y, not ‘Paulinism,’ but that common basis of Christian 
doctrine which St. Paul shared with all other teachers (1 Cor. 
xv. 1), and with which the teaching of the Judaizers was in his 
opinion inconsistent. 

éxxAivare: cf. Rom. iii. 21. The ordinary construction is with 
aré and the genitive (a) of the cause avoided dwd xaxetd (1 Pet. 
iii. 11), or (4) of the person. 

18. These false teachers are described as being self-interested 
in their motives, specious and deceptive in their manners. Cf. 
Phil. iii. 19 S» 1d réAos dradea, Sv 6 Geds } Kola, wal 9 ddta dy rH 
aicyvyn avtay, of ra éniyesa Ppovourres. 

TH éaurav novia. These words do not in this case appear to 
mean that their habits are lax and epicurean, but that their motives 
are interested, and their conceptions and objects are inadequate. 
So Origen: Sed et guid causae stt, qua turgia tnecclesiis suscttantur, 
et lites, divin’ Spirttus instinctu apertt, WVentris, ingutt, gratia: hoe 
est, quaestus e¢ cuptditatis. ‘The meaning is the same probably in 
the somewhat parallel passages Phil. iii. 17-21; Col. ii. 20—-iii. 4. 
So Hort (Judaistie Christianity, p. 124) explains rarewodporivy to 
mean ‘a grovelling habit of mind, choosing lower things as the 
primary sphere of religion, and not ra dye, the region in which 
Christ is seated at God’s right hand.’ 

Xpyotodoylas ai «ddoyias, ‘fair and flattering speech.’. In 
illustration of the first word all commentators quote Jul. Capitolinus, 
Pertinax 13 (in Hist, August): xpnotodyov eum appellantes qui bene 
loqueretur et male faceret. The use of evdcyia which generally means 
‘praise, ‘laudation, or ‘blessing’ (cp. xv. 29), in a bad sense as 
here of ‘flattering’ or ‘specious’ language is rare. An instance is 
quoted in the dictionaries from Aesop. ad. 229, p. 150, ed. Av. 
éay ov evdoylas evmopas Eywyé Gov od Kndopat. 

19. 4 yap épav bwaxoh. ‘I exhort and warn you because your 
excellence and fidelity although they give me great cause for 
rejoicing increase my anxiety.’ These words seem definitely 
to imply that there were not as yet any dissensions or erroneous 
teaching in the Church, They are (as has been noticed) quite 
inconsistent with the supposed Ebionite character of the Church. 
When that theory was given up, all ground for holding these 
words spurious was taken away. 

Oddw Sé Spas. St. Paul wishes to give this warning without 
at the same time saying anything to injure their feelings. He 
gives it because he wishes them to be discreet and wary, and 
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therefore blameless. In Matt. x. 16 the disciples are to be 
Posvipos and dxépaces: see also Phil. ii. 15. 

20. & Se Geds tijs ciphyns. See on xv. 13. It is the ‘God of 
Peace’ who will thus overthrow Satan, because the effect of these 
divisions is to break up the peace of the Church. 

eurtpives: ‘will throw him under your feet, that you may trample 
upon him.’ 

tov Zatavay. In a Cor. xi. 14 St. Paul writes ‘for even Satan 
fashioneth himself into an angel of light. It is no great thing 
therefore if his ministers also fashion themselves as ministers of 
righteousness.’ The ministers of Satan are looked upon as im- 
personating Satan himself, and therefore if the Church keeps at 
peace it will trample Satan and his wiles under foot. 

4 xdpis «7A. St. Paul closes this warning with a salutation 
as at the end of an Epistle. 


There is very considerable divergence in different authorities as to the 
benedictions which they insert in these concluding verses. 
(1) The TR. reads in ver. 20 } xdpis rod Kupiov jpay “Ineod [Xpiorod) 
B60 bpd. 
This is supported by NA BCLP, &c., Vulg. &c., Orig.-lat. 
It is omitted by D E F G Sedul. 
a) In ver. 24 it reads 4 xdpss tov Kuplow jue 1. X. pera whvrow dbydv. 


This is seated by R ABC, Valg. codd. (am. fuld. harl.) Boh. Aeth. 
Orig.-lat. 

It is inserted by DEFGL, &c., Vulg. Harcl. Chrys. &c. Of these 
F GL omit wv. 25-27, and therefore make these words the end of the 
Epistle. 

(3) A third and smaller group puts these words at the end of ver. 37: 
P. 17. 80, Pesh. Arm. Ambrstr. 

Analyzing these readings we find: 

NA BC, Orig.-lat. have a benediction at ver. 31 only. 

DEFG have one at ver. 24 only. 

L, Vulg. clews., Chrys., and the mass of later autherities have it in both 
laces. 

P fas it at ver. 21, and after ver. 97. 

The correct text clearly has a benediction at ver. 21 and there only; it 
was afterwards moved to a place after ver. 24, which was very probably 
fn some MSS. the end of the Epistle, and in later MSS., by a natural 
conflation, appears in both. See the Introduction, § 9. 


GREETINGS OF ST. PAUL'S COMPANIONS. 


XVI. 21-23. AU my companions—Timothy, Lucius, Fason, 
and Sosipater—greet you. I Tertius, the amanuensts, also 
give you Christian greeting. So too do Gaius, and Erastus, 
treasurer of Corinth, and Quartus. | 


21-23. These three verses form a sort o: postscript, added after 
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the conclusion of the letter and containing the names of St. Paul's 
companions, 

21. Tipd0eos had been with St. Paul in Macedonia (a Cor. i. 1): 
of his movements since then we have no knowledge. The peo 
With cuvepyds is omitted by B. 

Aodxios might be the Lucius of Cyrene mentioned Acts xiii. s. 
‘Idowv is probably the one mentioned in Acts xvii. §-7, 9 a8 
St. Paul’s host, and Swoirarpos may be the same as the Zamarpos 
of Acts xx. 4, who was a native of Berea. If these identifications 
are correct, two of these three names are connected with Mace- 
donia, and this connexion is by no means improbable. They had 
attached themselves to St. Paul as his regular companions, or 
come to visit him from Thessalonica. In any case they were 
Jews (of ovyyeveis pov cf. ver. 7). It was natural that St. Paul 
should lodge with a fellow-countryman. 

22. 6 ypdas. St. Paul seems generally to have employed an 
amanuensis, see 1 Cor. xvi. 21; Col. iv. 18; 2 Thess. iii. 17, and 
cf. Gal. vi. 11 iSere mydicors buiv ypdppacw eypaa tH up xerpi. 

23. [dios who is described as the host of St. Paul and of 
the whole Church is possibly the Gaius of 1 Cor. i. 14. In all 
probability the Christian assembly met in his house. Erastus 
(cf. Tim. iv. 20) who held the important office of olxdvoyos rijs 
wédews, ‘the city treasurer,’ is presumably mentioned as the most 
influential member of the community. 


THE CONCLUDING DOXOLOGY. 


XVI. 25-27. And now let me give praise to God, who can 
make you firm believers, duly trained and established accord= 
ing to the Gospel that I proclaim, the preaching which 
announces Fesus the Messiah; that preaching in which 
God’s eternal purpose, the mystery of his working, kept 
silent since the world began, has been revealed, @ purpose 
which the Prophets of old foretold, which has been preached 
now by God’s express command, which announces to all the 
Gentiles the message of obedience in faith: to God, I say, to 
Him who ts alone wise, be the glory for ever through Fesus 
Messiah. Amen. 

25-27. The Epistle concludes in a manner unusual in St. Paul 


with a doxology or ascription of praise, in which incidentally all 
the great thoughts of the Epistle are summed up. Although 
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doxologies are not uncommon in these Epistles (Gal. 1 g§; Rom. 
xi. 36), they are not usually so long or so heavily weighted; but 
Eph. iii. a1 ; Phil. iv. 20; 1 Tim. i. 17 offer quite sufficient parallels; 
the two former at a not much later date. scriptions of praise at 
the conclusion of other Epp. are common, Heb. xiii. 20, 31; Jude 
24, 25; Clem. Rom. § lxv; Mart. Polyc. 20. 

The various questions bearing on the genuineness of these 
verses and their positions in different MSS., have been sufficiently 
discussed in the Introduction, § 9. Here they are commented 
upon as a genuine and original conclusion to the Epistle exactly 
harmonizing with its contents. The commentary is mainly based 
on the paper by Hort published in Lightfoot, Brdhical Essays, 
p- 321 fff. 

25. te 8é Suvapdve dpas ornpitar: cf. Rom. xiv. 4 orjeec  slires’ 
erabnoeras 8 Suvates yap 6 Kupis orca airév. A more exact 
parallel is furnished by Eph. iii. 20 7G 5€ duvapévm... worjoas... 
ait@ 9 8d£a. ornpifw is confined in St. Paul to the earlier Epistles 
(Rom. i. 11; and Thess.). d8vvapyat, dvvards, Svvaréw of God, with 
an infinitive, are common in this group. We are at once reminded 
that in i. 11 St. Paul had stated that one of the purposes of his 
contemplated visit was to confer on them some spiritual gift that 
they might be established. 

mata rd edayyé\udy pou: Rom. ii. 16; 2 Tim. ii. 8; cf. also 
Rom. xi. 28 xara ré edayyédtor, One salient feature of the Epistle 
is at once alluded to, that special Gospel of St. Paul which he 
desired to explain, and which is the main motive of this Epistle. 
St. Paul did not look upon this as antagonistic to the common 
faith of the Church, but as complementary to and explanatory of 
it. To expound this would especially lead to the ‘establishment’ 
of a Christian Church, for if rightly understood, it would promote 
the harmony of Jew and Gentile within it. 

cal 7d Kypuyj.a “Incod Xprotob. The words xnpvypna, xnptocew 
occur throughout St. Paul’s Epp., but more especially in this 
second group. (Rom.x. 8; 1 Cor. i. a1, 23; ii. 4; 2 Cori. 19; 
iv. 6; xi. 4; Gal. ii. 3, &c.) The genitive is clearly objective, 
the preaching ‘about Christ’; and the thought of St. Paul is 
most clearly indicated in Rom. x. 8-12, which seems to be here 
summed up. St. Paul’s life was one of preaching. The object 
of his preaching was faith in Jesus the Messiah, and that name 
implies the two great aspects of the message, on the one hand 
salvation through faith in Him, on the other as a necessary 
consequence the universality of that salvation. The reference 
is clearly to just the thoughts which run through this Epistle, and 
which marked the period of the Judaistic controversies, 

Kata dwoxdéduwpw puornpiou «tA. Cf. 1 Cor. ii. 6, 7, 10 codias 
8¢ AaAodper év Tois Teheions . . . Geod codiay ev pvoTnpig, THY droKexpupe 

Ff 
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pérny, iv mpodpeoer 5 Ccds mpd ray aldvar... nuiv 8¢ amexcuper 6 Geds 
du rod Tvetparos. Eph. iii. 3, 5,6; Tit. i a, 3; 2 Tim. ig, 80, 
and for separate phrases, Rom. i. 16; iii. a1; xi. 25. This is the 
thought which underlies much of the argument of chaps. ix—xi, 
and is indirectly implied in the first eight chapters. It represents 
in fact, the conclusion which the Apostle has arrived at in musing 
over the difficulties which the problems of human history as he 
knew them had suggested. God who rules over all the aeons or 
periods in time, which have passed and which are to come, is 
working out an eternal purpose in the world. For ages it was 
a mystery, now in these last days it has been revealed: and this 
revelation explains the meaning of God’s working in the past. 
The thought then forms a transition from the point of view of 
the Romans to that of the Ephesians. It is not unknown in the 
Epp. of the second group, as the quotation from Corinthians shows; 
but there it represents rather the conclusion which is being arrived 
at by the Apostle, while in the Epp. of the Captivity it is assumed 
as already proved, and as the basis on which the idea of the Church 
is developed. The end of the Epistle to the Romans is the first 
place where we should expect this thought in a doxology, and 
coming there, it exactly brings out the force and purpose of the 
previous discussion. 

The passage xara droxdhuyw down to yrwpiocSevros goes not with 
ornpifa but with xnpvyya, The preaching of Christ was the 
revelation of the ‘mystery which had been hidden,’ and explained 
God’s purpose in the world. 

26. In this verse we should certainly read 8 re ypapav mpo- 
gytexév. The only Greek MSS. that omit re are DE, and the 
authority of versions can hardly be quoted against it. Moreover, 
the sentence is much simpler if it be inserted. It couples together 
davepwhévros and yrapicbevros, and all the words from é re ypadev 
to the latter word should be taken together. «is wavra ta ¢Ovn 
probably goes with eds tmaxony wiorews and not with yropicbévros, 

Sud Te ypoddy wpodytixdv... ywwptcOévros. All the ideas in 
this sentence are exactly in accordance with the thoughts which 
run through this Epistle. The unity of the Old and New Testa- 
ments, the fact that Christ had come in accordance with the 
Scriptures (Rom. i. 1, 2), that the new method of salvation although 
apart from law, was witnessed to by the Law and the Prophets 
(waprupoupémm brs rod vépou kal rev mpopyray Rom. iii. ar), the 
constant allusion esp. in chaps. ix-xi to the Old Testament 
Scriptures; all these are summed up in the phrase &4 ypadés 
SpopnriKcav. 

The same is true of the idea expressed by sat’ ¢mrayjp rod 
aloviov cov, The mission given to the preachers of the Gospel 
is brought out generally in Rom. x. 15 ff., the special command 
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to the Apostle is dwelt on in the opening vv. 1-5, and the sense 
of commission is a constant thought of this period. With regard 
to the words, alwviov is of course suggested by xpdvas alevins: 
cp. Baruch i iv. 8, Susanna (Theod.) 42 (LXX) 35. The formula 
rar’ émitayny occurs 1 Cor. vii. 6; 2 Cor. viii. 8, but with quite 

a different meaning ; in the sense of this passage it comes again in 
t Tim. i. 1; Tit. i. 3. 

We find the phrase els traxony micrews in Rom. i. 5. As Hort 
points out, the enlarged sense of tmaxon and imaxovw is confined to 
the earlier Epistles. 

The last phrase els wavra ra €6yn yropiobévros hardly requires 
illustrating ; it is a commonplace of the Epistle. In this passage 
still carrying on the explanation of xnpvyye, four main ideas of 
the Apostolic preaching are touched upon—the continuity of the 
Gospel, the Apostolic commission, salvation through faith, the 
preaching to the Gentiles. 

pove gob Geo: a somewhat similar expression may be found 
in r Tim. i. 17, which at a later date was assimilated to this, cop@ 
being inserted. But the idea again sums up another line of 
thought in the Epistle—God is one, therefore He is God of both 
Jews and Greeks ; the Gospel is one (iii. 29, 30). God is infinitely 
wise (& BdGos mAovrov kal codias cai yrooews Ocod Ki. 33); even 
when we cannot follow His tracks, He is leading and guiding 
us, and the end will prove the depths of His wisdom. 

27. ¢ 4 Sdfa «7.4. The reading here is very difficult. 

1. It would be easy and simple if following the authority of 
B. 33. 72, Pesh., Orig.-lat. we could omit ¢, or if we could read 
airp with P. 31. 54 (Boh. cannot be quoted in favour of this 
reading; Wilkins’ translation which Tisch. follows is wrong). 
But both these look very much like corrections, and it is difficult 
to see how ¢ came to be inserted if it was not part of the original 
text. Nor is it inexplicable. The Apostle’s mind is so full of the 
thoughts of the Epistle that they come crowding out, and have 
produced the heavily loaded phrases of the doxology ; the struc- 
ture of the sentence is thus lost, and he concludes with a well- 
known formula of praise ¢ 4 dda «rAd. (Gal. i. 15; 2 Tim. iv. 18; 
Heb. xiii. a1). 

2. If the involved construction were the only difficulty caused 
by reading 9, it would probably be right to retain it. But there 
are others more serious. How are the words &a "I. X. to be taken? 
and what does ¢ refer to? 

(1) Grammatically the simplest solution is to suppose, with 
Lid., that ¢ refers to Christ, and that St. Paul has changed the 
construction owing to the words &4 I.X. He had intended to 
finish ‘to the only wise God through Christ Jesus be Glory,’ 
as in Jude 25 pdve Ce corgps Hyay, dea ‘I. X. rod Kuplow guar, dd6a, 
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peyadertvn, «rd., but the words "Ijcov Xporos remind him that 
it is through the work of Christ that all this scheme has been 
developed; he therefore ascribes to Him the glory. This is the 
only possible construction if ¢ be read, but it can hardly be 
correct; and that not because we can assert that on @ priori 
grounds a doxology cannot be addressed to the Son, but because 
such a doxology would not be in place here. The whole purpose 
of these concluding verses is an ascription of praise to Him who 
is the only wise God. 

(2) For this reason most commentators attempt to refer the 
¢@ to Geo. This in itself is not difficult: it resembles what is 
the probable construction in g Pet. iv. x1, and perhaps in Heb. 
xiii. 21. But then da ‘I. X. becomes very difficult. To take it 
with cops would be impossible, and to transfer it into the 
relative clause would be insufferably harsh. 

There is no doubt therefore that it is by far the easiest course 
to omit ¢. We have however the alternative of supposing that 
it is a blunder made by St. Paul’s secretary in the original letter. 
‘We have seen that some such hypothesis may explain the im- 
possible reading in iv. 12. 


els rods alavas should be read with BCL, Harcl., Chrys. Cyr. Theodrt. 
Tov aidvoy was added in NADEP, Valg. Pesh. Boh., Orig.-lat. &c., 
owing to the influence of 1 Tim. i. 17. 


The doxology sums up all the great ideas of the Epistle. 
The power of the Gospel which St. Paul was commissioned to 
preach; the revelation in it of the eternal purpose of God; its 
contents, faith; its sphere, all the nations of the earth; its author, 
the one wise God, whose wisdom is thus vindicated—all these 
thoughts had been continually dwelt on. And so at the end 
feeling how unfit a conclusion would be the jarring note of 
wv. 17-20, and wishing to ‘restore the Epistle at its close to its 
tone of serene loftiness,’ the Apostle adds these verses, writing 
them perhaps with his own hand in those large bold letters which 
seem to have formed a sort of authentication of his Epistles 
(Gal. vi. 12), and thus gives an eloquent conclusion to his great 
argument. 
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Phoebe, xvi. 1; p. xxxvi. 

Pierson, A., p. ixxxvi. 

Plumptre, Dean, PP. 4203 426. 

Polycarp, Epistle of, pp. xxix; 371. 

Pompeius Magnus, p. xix. 

Pomponia Graecina, pp. xviii; xxii; 
XXXV. 

Poor, Contributions for the, pp. xxxvi ; 
xcii; 412f. 

Poppaea Sabina, p. xviii. 

Porphyrianus, Codex, p. \xv. 

Porta Portwsensts, Jewish cemetery at, 


p. Xx. 

Portus, Jewish cemetery at, p. xx. 

Predestination (see ‘ eran *Re 
sponsibility’), p. 347 ff. 

Prisca (Priscilla : see‘ — nate 3 

Prisctilae coemeterium, p. 4 

Promise, Conception of, i 6; 18; 
109 ff. 

Propitiation, pp. 923 943 

Proselytes, p. xxv. 

Provinces under Nero, p. xv. 


Pythagoreans, p. 400. 
Cuinguenssiuns of Nero, p. xiv. 
Ramsay, W. M., pp. xiv; xxviii; 


129f 


xxxi. 
Reconciliation, Idea of, p. 129 f. 
Reformation Theology, The, pp. eff; 
152; 273f. 
Regeneration, p. 185 £ 
Reiche, p. xev. 
Remnants Doctrine of the, PP. 308; 
316 fi. 
Renan, E., pp. xcii; 4al. 
Rendall, F. wy*P- EXXViil, 
Resch, Dr. A., p. 382. 
Resurrection, p- 335 f. 
of Christ, pp. 112 ff.; 116 £3 18 
Revelation (cf. daroxdAvyps), PP- 39 


Riddell, Mr. James, Ig. 


Righteousness, p. 28 
of God, pp. 24 ff.; 134 
Roman Charch, pp- xxv; 18 f& ; gyoy 


rebate rs pp. xxxv; 370f 
Gree» character of, p. lii. 


aha 
Roman Church (continssed )— 

Mixed character of, p. xxxiv. 

Origin of, pp. xxv ; Ixxvi. 

Status and condition of, p. xxxiv. 
Roman citizenship, St. Paul’s, p. xiv. 
Roman Empire, p. xiv. 

Romans, Epistle to the. 

Analysis of, p. xlvii. 

Argument of, p. xliv. 

Ephesians compared with, p. lv. 

Integrity of, p. Ves 

Language and Style of, lii. 

Literary History of, p. lxxiv. 

Occasion of, p. xxxviii. 


Place of, in Pauline Epistles, | 


p- lxxxiv. 
Purpose of, p. xxxix. 
Text of, p. lxii. 
Time and place of, p. xuxvi. 
Rome in A.D. 58, p. xiii ff. 
Influence of, on St. Paul, pp. xiii; 
xxvi. 
Rufus, xvi. 13; pp. xxvii; xxxiv. 
Ruskin, Mr., p. 93. 


Sacrifice of Christ, pp. 91 ff; 119; 
122. 

Sacrifices, the Levitical, pp. 9a; 142. 

Sahidic Version, p. Ixvii. 

Salvation, pp. 23 f.; 152 f. 

Sanctification, pp. 38; 154. 

Sangermanensis, Codex, p. lxix. 

Satan, p. 145. 

Schader, Dr. E., p. 117. 

Schaefer, Dr. A., p. cix. 

Scholasticism, pp. 37; 118; 123. 

Schultz, Dr. H., p. 14. 

Schiirer, Dr. E., p. xviii and passives. 

Scrivener, Dr. F. H. A,, p. lxvii. 

Sedulius Scotus, p. lxiv. 

Seneca, p. xvii. 

Septuagint, passim. 

Silvanus, p. xxix. 

Sin, pp. 130 ff. ; 136 ff. ; 143 ff. ; 176 ff. 

Sinaiticus, Codex, pp. lxii; Lxvii. 

Slavery in Rome, p. xviii. 

Smend, Dr. R., p. 29. 

Smith, Dr. W. Robertson, pp. 14 3 


Sohm, Dr. R., p. 15. 

Sonship, p. 201 ff. 

Sosipater, p. xxxvii. 

Spain, xv. 24, 28. 

Speculum, The, p. 134. 

Spirit, The Holy, pp. 189 ff.; 196; 
199 &. 


317 f. 
Society, the Christian, pp. 122 f.; 355. 
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Spiritual gifts, pp. 31; 358 @ 
Stachys, xvi. 9; p. xxvii. 

Steck, Rudolph, p. lrxxvi. 
Stichi (crixo), p. lvif. 

Stoicism, p. xvi. 

Stuart, Moses, p. evi. 

Suetonius, p. xxi. 

Suillius, p. xvi. 

Swete, Dr. H. B., p. 7; 17; 82%. 
Syriac Versions, p. &. 


Terminology, Theological, p. 849. 
Tertius, xvi. 22. 
Tertullian, p. xxix. 
Testaments of the Twelve Patriarche 
p. lxxxii and passéne. 

Text of the Epistle, p. Luiii. 

New nomenclature suggested, 

p- Ixxi. 
Theodoret, pp. c; 149 and passiae. 
Theophanes, p. cix. 
Theophylact, p. c. 
Thessalonians, Epp. to, p. Lxii. 
Tholuck, F. A. G., p. cv. 
Timotheus, xvi. 21; p. xxxvii, 
Toy, Prof. C. H., p. 306 £ 
Trent, Council of, p. 153. 
Trinity, Doctrine of the, pp. 16; 
200; 340. 

Tryphaena, xvi. 12; p. Xxxv. 
Tryphosa, xvi. 12; p. xxxv. 
Turpie, Mr. D. M°Calman, p. 307. 
Tyndale, pp. 65; 175; 1943 393 


Union with Christ, pp. 117; 153 ff; 
162 ff. 
Urbanus, xvi. 9; pp. xxvii; xxiv. 


Valentinians, p. lxxxii. 

Yan Manen, W. C., p. lxxxvii, 

Vatican Hill, The, p. xxix. 

Vaticanus, Codex, pp. lxiii; leviii; 
Ixxiii. 

Vaughan, Dr. C. J., p. cvii. 

Vegetarians, pp. 385; 401 & 

Versions, p. lxvi. 

Vicarious suffering, p. 93. 

Victor, Bishop, p. lii. 

Vipsanius Terenas, p. xv. 

Voelter, Dr. D., p. lxxxvii. 


Weak, The, pp. 383 ff.; 399 @. 
Weber, Dr. F., p. 7 and passéae. 
Weber, Dr. V., p. 275. 

Weiss, Dr. Bernhard, pp. xl; ei, 
Weisse, C. H., p. lxxxvi. 
Westcott, Bishop, pp. 93; 129. 
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Works, pp. 57; 102; 275 ft. 


Western Text, The, p. brxi ff. 
Wrath of God, pp. 47; 117. 


Wetstein, J. ie p. cv. 


Weymouth, R. F., p. 424 
Wiclif, pp. 9; 1753 194. Zahn, Dr. Theodor, p, lacxarv. 
Wordswosth, Dr. ae p- cvii. | Ziegler, L., p. lxvi. 


II. Latin WoRpDs. 


angustia, p. §7. tugulatio, p. 222. 
caritas, pp. 1243 375 mortificart, p. 922. 
definitus, p. 8. perjicto, pp. 58; 134. 
deputates, p. 333. perpetro, p. 58. 
destinates, p. 8. pressura, pp. 573 1am 


Diclima, Pp. 222. 


dilactio, pp. 134; 37% 





III. GREEK WORDS. 


i. an Index to the Notes and not a Concordance; sometimes however, 
where it is desirable to illustrate a particular usage, references are given to 
passages which are not directly annotated in the Commentary. The oppor- 
tunity is also taken to introduce occasional references to two works which 
appeared too late for use in the Commentary, /Votes ow Epistles of St. Paul 
from unpublished Commentaries (including the first seven chapters of the 
Romans) by Bp. Lightfoot, and Bidbelstudien by G. Adolf Deissmann (Mar- 
burg, 1895). Some especially of the notes on words in the former work 
attain to classical value (dyads and Sixaos, dvaxeparaovoba, dydrviov), and 
the latter brings to bear much new illustrative matter from the Flinders Petrie 
and other papyri and from inscriptions. In some instances the new material 
adduced has led to a confirmation, while in others it might have led to a 
modification of the views expressed in the Commentary. We cannot however 
include under this latter head the somewhat important differences in regard to 
Binacody and sarad\\agoev. Bp. Lightfoot’s view of dieaody in particular 
seems to us less fully worked out than was usual with him.] 


*ABB4, viii. ne dy.wotvn, i. 4. 
GBvooos, x. dyvociv, x. 3; xi. 25. 
dyads, v. 7 Ca Lft .)3 7d dyabdy, xiii, | dyprédaios, xi. 17. 
43; xiv. 16; xv. 2. ddeAges, x1: ick _Deissmann, p. 82f 


dyabwovvn, xv. 14. 
ayanay, xiii. 8, 9. 
vi ae v. 5 83 
KV. 30; pp- 374 f.: ri of Deis Deissmana, 
80 . 


P- 

ayyedos, viii. 38. 

dyacpés, vi. IQ. ; 

iyos, i. 7; si. 16; xil. 1, 19; mvi. a, 
14. 


i 


dduxia, i. 18, 29; ili. g. 
G8dnipos, i. 28. 

aduvaros, viii. 3. 

atdvos, i. 20. 

alpa, i iii. 25; pp. 91 £, 11g 
aiwy, xii. 2. 

dxadapaia, vi. 19. 

axon, x. 16, 


; axpoarys, li, 13. 
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dspoBvaria, ii. 27. 
dAnGea, i. 25; iii. 6 
dAnOns, ili. 4. 
GAAG Aéyo, X. 18, 19. 
dAAdooey év, i, 23. 
GAX6T ptos, XV. 20. 
Gya, ili. 12. 
dpapravew, Vv. 12, 13; Vi. 183 Pp. 144. 
duaprnwa, iii. 25. 
Gyapria, iii. 25; v.13; p. 143 f. 
%, V. 123; vi. 6, 7, 103 vii. 8. 
dperapédnros, xi. 39. 
dvaBaivew, x. 6, 
dvayeay, x. 6. 
ava (qv, vii. 9. 
avaGepua, ix. 3. 
avakaivwors, xii. 2. 
dvaxepadrarioba, xiii. g: ef. Lft. 
Notes, p. 321 f. 
dyvadoyia, xii. 6. 
dvarroAoyntés, i, 203 if, 1. 
dvaaraois, i. 4; p. 18. 
dvefepevynros, Xi. 33. 
avOpaé, xii. 20. 
av pwmivov .éyat, Vi. 19. 
dvO@pwros, ix. 20, 
6 éow, vii. 22. 
6 wadauds, vi. 6; pp. 172, 074. 
dvopia, vi. 19. 
avoxh, ii. 4. 
dyramddopa, xi 9. 
dvritdoceoOat, xiii. Be 
dvuné«pitos, xii. 9. 
dgios . . . mpéds, viii. 18. 
agiws, xvi. 2. 
drapyx7, viii. 23; xi. 16; xvi, g. 
drexdéxeoOau, viii. 19. 
dmoria, amoreiy, iii. 3. 
amorns, xii. 8. 
dné, i. 20; dad pépous, xv. 1§. 
dmoBoAn, xi. 14. 
dmobvjcKey, vi. 7, 10. 
GmowadvnTecOau, i. 18. 
dmo«ddviis, viii. 19. 
dmoxapadoxia, viii. 19. 
drodapBdvery, i, 27. | 
dwodvrpwots, iii, 24: ef. Lft. ad loc. 
and p. 316. 
axdarodos, i. 1; xvi. 73 p. 18. 
dmoriGecOa, xiii. 13. 
amoroApay, x, 20. 
amwdeia, ix. 22. 
dpa ovv, v. 18; vii, 255 ix. 16, 18. 
dpéonev, xv. I, 
apxn, viii. 38. 
doéBeva, i. 18, 


AoeBys, iv. Ge 
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doéd yaa, xiii. 13. 
dodévaa, vi. 19; vill. 26. 
doGeveiy, xiv. I. 

dobevhs, v. 6. 

*Acia, xvi. 5. 

dotovdos, i. 31 (v. L). 
dovveros, i. 31. 
dripacecbat, i. 24. 

airés, i. 24; ix. 3; ZV. Ig 
abrod (emphatic), iii, 4. 
[airov, i. 24.] 

apopifeay, i. 1; p. 18, 
apoppn, vii. 8. 

*Axaia, xvi. 5 (v. L). 
dxpeodoba, iii, 12. 


Baad, #, xi. 4. 

Ba6os, viii. 39; xi. 33. 
Banrifecbas is, vi. 3. 
BadpBapos, i. 14. 

Baowreia Tod @cov, xiv. BF. 
Baordevew, v. 14, 173 vi. 18 
Bacracey, xv. I. 
B5eAvoceo Oat, ii. 23. 
Baya, xiv. 10. 
Brachnpeioba, xiv. 16, 
BovaAnua, ix. 19. 
[BovAopa, p. 183.] 
Bpiiots, xiv. 17. 


yeyer7icOa, xv. 8, 

yéyova, ii. 25 ; xvi. 7. 

yévorro, ph, iii. 4; mL. I, IE 

yiverOat, i. 3; iii. 4. 

ywioney, ii, 2; vi. 6; wi, J, IG: 
[ viii. 29]. 

yaots, xv. 14. 

yowordy, 76, i. IQ. 

Yeduua, vii. 6. 

yeagn, i. 2; p. 18: cf. Deissmann, 
Pp- 109. 


8é, iii. 2a; ix. 303 xi. 13. 

Set, viii. 26. 

bd, i. 8; ii. 273 iii. 25, 293 fv. OB, 

25; xiv. 20; p. 11. 

3: éaurod, xiv. 14. 

Siabnien, ix. 4. 

Siaxoveiv, XV. 25. 

Staxovia, xii. 7. 

Sidovos, xv. 8; xvi. 3. 

divaxpiverOa, iv. 203 xiv. 2g, 

Sideprots, Xiv. I. 

diadroyiopés, i, als wiv. Ke 

SsacroAn, x. 12. 

bi:apéporra, ra, ii, 18 [=> LR} 
| &SacKaXia, xv. 4. 


Im. 


BeSayy, vi. 17; xvi. ry. 
BeépyeoGai, v. 12. 
Siecacoxpiata, ii. 5- 
-Sieaos, i. 17; iil. 26; v. 73 p. a8f 
Biearoovvn, pp. 28 ff., 392. 
Bucaroo dyn Gcov (H Rx. rod Seod), i, 
17; iii, 15, 21, 255 x. 3; p- 34 ff. 
Seecucdy, Bixavodebau, ii. 13; ii. 4, 20, 
a6, 28; iv. 5; vi. 7; viii. 305 
pp- 30f. (otherwise Lift. ; see how- 
ever his remarks on dfsotv, Votes, 
p- 105). 

dusaleopa, i. 33; v. 16, 183 viii. 4; 
p- 31 (cf. Lft p. 292). 

wae iv. 25; v. 18; pp. 31, 
147 f£ 

&d, xiii. §; xv. 22. 

drs, i. 19; iti. 20. 

Bixooragia, xvi. 17. 

Didwev, ix. 30; xii. 14. 

Bompacev, i, 28; ii, 185 xii. 2. 

Boripn, ¥ 

d6fa, i. 23; iii. 235 v. 2; vi. 43 vill. 
18, a1; ix. 45 XV. 75 Evi. ay. 

Bogda, i. 21; vill. 30; mi. 13; EV. 9. 

BovAcia, viii. 15, 21. 

SovAos, i. 1; p. 18. 

Sivas, i. 4, 16; viii. 38. 

SvvacOa, xvi. 2§. 

duvarey, xiv. 4. 

Suvarés, xii. 18. 

5m, XV. 5. 

Saped, ¥. 1g. 


byearely, vili. 33. 

eyxevtpeiy, xi. 17. 

eyxdnrev, xv. 22. 

eorscbaay, i iii. 13. 

€Ov7, i. 5; li. 14; ix. 30. 

etye, v. 6 (v. 1.) ; [iii- 30). 

cindy, viii. 29. 

eimep, iii. 30. 

elrws, i. 10; xi. 14. 

elpfvn, i. 73 v. 1; vill. 65 xiv. 17; 
XV. 13) 333 Xvi. 203 p. 18. 

» ii. 26; iv. 3; viii. 18; xi. 36; 
xv. 26 (cf. Deissmann, p. 113 ff.). 
ads ré with inf., i. 11, 20 (otherwise 

Lft.); iv. 11, 16, 18. 
els, 5, v. 15, 17 5 ix. 10, 
dlotpxecdat, xi. 25. 
é&, ii. 8 (cf. Lit.); iii. 26, 30 (cf. 
Lft.) ; iv. 14, 16; ai. 36; xii. 38. 
Eedinos, xiii, 4. 
éses, ix. a6. 
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twednotla, xvi. §, 16; Pp 16. 
éxudiveyv, xvi. 17. 
exdexrds, viii. 333 avi. 133 p. 4. 
ésdoyn, xi. 7, 28. 
war’ éxdoyny, in, Ly Bh 5; 


P- 25 
beminrev, ix. 6. 
exxdvew, Vv. 5- 
ed\doow, ix. 1a. 
é\cay, ix. 153; xii. 8. 
cdevdepia, viii. al. 
“BAAnY, i. 14. 5 
éAdoyelaGas (EAACYGo#at), v. 2. 
éAnls, v. 43 viii. 24; xii. 125 av. 4, 


13. 

éy, i. 18 (otherwise Lft.), 19, 233 ui 
a, 25; xv. 6: ef. Deissmann, p. 
1165 ff. 

v Kupiy, xvi, 13. 

éy Kupiqy ‘Tqo0d, xiv. 14. 

&y Xpiord, ix. 1; xvi. 7. 

éy Xpior@ "Inood, iii. 245 vi. ET. 

&y capi, viii. g. 

dy sprig vill. 9. 

dy b @, viii, 

ivdehervabas, ii. 15; ; ix. 17, 28. 

évoecfis, iii. 25, 26. 

vduvapodobar, i iv. 20. 

évouceiv, vii. 17 5 viii. 11. 

évrohh, vii. 8. 

éyrvyxdvev, xi. a: cf. Deissmann, 
p. 117 f. 

Sararav, vii. 1%. 

tfevyeipev, ix. 17. 

éfopodroyetcOa, xiv. IY. 

éfovgia, ix, 21 ; xiii. 1. 

éwaryyedia, iv. 13; ix. 4, 8; p. 18 
(cf. Lft. on iv. 21). 

Gwazvos, ii. 29. 

éraoxvvecbat, i, 16, 

Emavapipv jokey, XV. WB 

énavaraverBat, ii. 17. 

érel, iii. 6. 

éwi, i. 9, In iv. 18; v. a; viii, 20 

ép’ @, Ve 12. 

ériyvaots, i. 28; iii. 203 x. 2. 

émOupeiv, tiDupler, vii. 7; p. 375: 

émmaretoar, X. 1B, 13) 14. 

Empévey, xi. 22. 

émmodeiv, i, TI. 

émmobia, xv. 23. 

énlanpos, xvi. 7. 

émredeiv, xv. 28. 

Empépery, til. 5. 

érovopacecban, ti. oy 

ten: 70 épyow, ii. 

2@3 p. 102. 


1g; xiii, 9; xiv 
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eure 
épets ob, ix. 19; ai. 19. 
8 dpodpey, ili. 5. 
vl ob tpotpey, iv. 13 wh 13 vii. 
73 Vili. 315 ix. 14. 

&pcOela, ii. 8. 
lodiey, xiv. 2, 3, 6 
repos, vii. 23. 
én, iii. 7; v. 6; ix. 19. 
ebarryeriCeoBas, x. 15; p. §£ 
ebaryyédor, He Hie 16; xi. 28; p. 18. 
edaryyeAdy pov, ii. 16; ‘xvi. 2g. 
evapeoros, xii. I. 
evdoneiv, xv. 26 f, 
ebdoxia, x. I. 
eddoyeiy, xii. 14. 
edAoynrés, i. 25; ix. §3 p. 236: cf. 
' Lft., p. 310. 
édor/ia, XV. 293 xvi. 18, 
eiodovcbae, i, 10 (=Lft.). 
ciploxey, iv. 1 (v. 1.; on the reading 

see also Lft.). 
eDxeoOat, ix. 3. 
epanag, vi. 10, 
tg’ @y V. 12. 
éxew, i. 28; iv. 93 v. 1, @ (=Lft). 
éx Opes, p. 129 f. 


(éev, xii, 11. 

(7Aos, x. 2. 

ny, a 9 (cf. Lft.); mg; ail. 3; 
xiv. 

‘orh, wih. 63 xi. 15. 


womovecv, iv. 17. 


&, iii. 29; xi, 2. 
Qa dyvocire, vi. 33 wil. 1. 
H wai, ii. 15. 
Aro... fy vi. 16, 
H8n, i. 103 xiii. Il 
*HAelas, xi. 2. 
Huéepa, ii, 5. 
pa, Xi. 13, 


Odvaros, 5, v. 1a, ats wh B 4 
(=Lft.) ; vii. 24. 
Gavaroicba, vii. 4. 
Oedrns, i, 20. 
déAcy, vii. 15; ix. 16. 
6éAnua, 76, i. 10; id, 185 xii, 3, 
Depedtov, XV. 20. 
@eds, p. 237. 
@eds marhp, i. HE s 18, 
awl tia i. 30 (cf. Lft.). 
Ofpa, xi 
OARLcs, ii, 9; v. 3; viii. 35 ; xil. B8. 
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Ovpds, ii. 8, 
Ovota, xii, 1, 


Tos, viii, 33; =. 3: see howevet 
Deissmann, p. 120 f 

lepoovaciy, ii. 32. 

lepovpyeiv, xv. 16. 

“Iepovoadnp, xv. 19. 

‘Inoots Xpords, i 1s pp. gf, 8g f, 
160 f. 

leavds, xv. 23 (v. L). 

lracripov, iii. 2553 pp. 92, 130: 
comp. Lft. and Deissmann, p. rat ff. 

TAdvpucov, xv. 19. 

fa, v. 20; xi. 11. 

Ués, iii. 13. 

"Tovdaios, ii. 6” 29; P- 229. 

"Iopana, ix. 

fetanicyadl ix, 43 Pp. 64 

loravas, iii. 31; xiv. 4 


gadjcorra, rd, i, 28. 

wahoravas, ¥. IQ. 

«066, viii. 26. 

swaGopay, i. 20. 

waupos, i os 26; xii. 11 (v. bs xili. 12. 


ward waspév, sara tiv sapéy, ¥. 
6; ix. 9. 
waxia, i. 29. 


waxondea, i. 29. 
wadciv, iv. 17 ; vill, 303 ix. 7. 
KaAWs, xi. 20. 
wapdia, i, 31. 
wapropopey, vil. 4 (otherwise Lft.). 
ward, ii. 5; viii. 27; xi. a8; xv.g. 
wad’ els, xii. 5. 
war’ olxov, xvi. g. 
wardyey, x. 6. 
waTac xuvely, V. - §5 ix. 33- 
kaToxavydcba, xi, 18, 
wardaxpipa, villi. I. 
waraxpivey, viil. 3. 
waraddros, i. 30. 
waTadapBavew, ix. 30. 
waTadAayh, V. 11; mh 2g. 
waradrAagcew, V. 10 
waTradvew, xiv. 30. 
satavoey, iv. 19. 
wardvufis, xi. 8. 
warapyeiv, ili. 3, 313 vi. 63 vil. 2,6 
watapri(ev, ix. 33. 
waradppoveiy, ii. 4. 
warévayT, iv. 19. 
warepyaCecOas, li. 9; vil. 1g. 
waréxeyv, caréxecOa, i. 18 (otherwiea 
Lft.) ; vii. ra 


warnyopeiv, i. 1g. 


I. 


, a 28, 
Cau, v. 3) 38. 
avydous, ii. i 
eadynpa, iv. 3. x 
geavxnors, Vv. 33 EV. TY. 
Keyxpeal, xvi. 5. 
whpvyva, xvi. 35. 
anpiooey, &. 14, 1§- 
givdvvos, viii. 3g. 
wdrddos, xi. 16. 
ednpordyos, iv. 1g, Fg; will, By 
wdjjots, xi. 29. 
wanrés, i. 1, 6,73 vili. 38; p. 28. 
edqr) dyia, p. 13h 
wAlpa, xv. 23. 
wodla, xvi. 18... 
wowds, xiv. 14. 
wovoveiy, xii. 133 8Y. SP. 
gowovia, xv. 26. 
solrn, xiii. 13. 
olrny dye, ix, 9. 
womay, xvi. 
sdcpos, 4, iti. 6; v. 12 
wpivew, nelvestas, iti. 4; xiv. g, 1g 
wricts, i, 20; viii. 19, 31, 3% 
wixry, XV. 19. 
Kupiever, Vi. 9. 
Kupios, i. 4, 73 &. 18, 19; wi, 31; 
xiv. 8; xv. 6; p 18. 
smpos, Xiv, 14. 


Aéyew, tii. 1 
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HISTORY OF RELIGIONS. I. China, Japan, Egypt, Babylonia, Assyria, 
India, Persia, Greece, Rome. By GrorcrE F. Moors, D.D., LL.D., Pro- 
fessor in Harvard University. [Vow Ready. 


HISTORY OF RELIGIONS. IT. Judaism, Christianity, Mohammedanism. 
By Gzorce F. Moors, D.D., LL.D., Professor in Harvard University. 
[Now Ready, 
APOLOGETICS. ByA.B. Bruce, D.D., sometime Professor of New Testes 
ment Exegesis, Free Church College, Glasgow. [Revised and Enlarged Edition, 
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THE CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE OF GOD. By WituAMN. Crarkg, D.D., 
sometime Professor of Systematic Theology, Hamilton Theological Semi- 
hary. [Now Ready. 


THE DOCTRINE OF MAN. By Wutram P. Paterson, D.D., Professor 
of Divinity, University of Edinburgh. 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE PERSON OF JESUS CHRIST. By H. R. 
MacxintosH, Ph.D., D.D., Professor of Theology, New College, Edinburgh. 
[Now Ready. 


THE CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE OF SALVATION. By Grorcer B. STE- 
vENS, D.D., sometime Professor of Systematic Theology, Yale University. 
[Now Ready. 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE CHRISTIAN LIFE. By Wri1iiam ApaAms 
Brown, D.D., Professor of Systematic Theology, Union Theological 
Seminary, New York. 


CHRISTIAN ETHICS. By Newman Smytu, D.D., sometime Pastor of 
Congregational Church, New Haven. [Revised and Enlarged Edition. 


THE CHRISTIAN PASTOR AND THE WORKING CHURCH. By 
WASHINGTON GLADDEN, D.D., sometime Pastor of Congregational Church, 


Columbus, Ohio. [Now Ready. 
THE CHRISTIAN PREACHER. By A. E. Garviz, D.D., Principal of 
New College, London, England. [Now Ready. 


HISTORY CF CHRISTIAN MISSIONS. By Cuartes Henry Rosin- 
son, D.D., Hon. Canon of Ripon Cathedral and Editorial Secretary of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. 

[Now Ready. 
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